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, THE THIRD. BOOK. 


BOOK IL 


ROV ES tbe neceffity of tbe doétrine of a future fate to fociety, 


Srom the opinion and conduct of tbe ancient fages and philofopbers, 
p. 1—261. 


SEC T. I. 


TESTIMONIES of ancient fages and pbilofopbers, concern- 
ing tbe necaſity of tbe doctrine of a future ſtate to civil fociety, p. 1—8. 


SEC T. Il 


THAT none of the ancient philofopbers believed the detlrine of a 
Suture flate of rewards and punifoments, though, on account of its con- 
Sled neceffity to the fupport of religion, and confequently of civil fociety, 

all the theiftical philofophers feduloufly taught it to the people. The fe- 
veral fenfes in which the Ancients conceived the permanency of the bu- 
man foul explained. Several general reafons premifed, to foew that the 
ancient pbilofopbers did not always believe what they taught, and that 
they taught tbe doctrine of a future flate of rewards and panifoments 
without believing it: Where the principles that induced the ancient fages 

40 
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to make it lawful to deceive for public good, in matters of religion, are 
explained, whereby they are feen to be fach as bad no place in the pro- 
pagation or genius of the Jewith and Chriſtian religions. In the courfe 
of this enquiry, the rife, progrefs, perfection, decline, and genius of the 
ancient Greek pbilofopby, under its feveral divifions, are confidered and 
explained, p. 8—30. 


SEC T. III. 


ENTERS on a particular enquiry into tbe fentiments of each fe 
of pbilofopby on this point. The divifion and fucceffion of their ſeboolt. 
The character of Socrates; and of. tbe new and old Academy. The 
character and genius of each ſect of the grand Quateruion of tbeiffic phi- 
lofophy, the Pythagoric, the Platonic, the Peripatetic, and the Stoic: 
Jhewing that not one of thefe believed the doctrine of a future flate of re- 
wards and puniſbments. The character of Tully, and bis ſentiments 
on this point. The original of the ancient fables, and of the doctrines - 
of the Metempfychofis and Metamorphofis, occafonally enquired inio 
and explained, p. 30—85. 


SE C T. IV. 


SHEWS, in order to a fuller conviction, that tbe ancient phi- 
lofophers not only did not, but that they could not poſſibly believe 
a future fate of rewards and punifbments, becauſe two metaphyfical 
principles, concerning the nature of God, and of tbe human foul, 
which entirely overturn the dotirine of a future flate of rewards and 
punifoments, were univerfally beld and believed by all the Greek 
philofopbers. Thefe dottrines examined and explained: In the courfe 
of this enquiry, the true genius of the ancient Egyptian wifdom ex- 
plained; and their pretended philofophy, as delivered by the later 
Greek writers, hewn to be furious. The ſection concludes with the 
uje to be made of this remarkable fail (of the ancient philefophers 
not believing, and yet feduloufly teaching, a future fate of rewards and 
punifoments) for the fupport of our main queftion, p. 85 —141. 

SECT. 
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SECT V 


THIS account of the ancient philofophy, fo far from being pre- 
judicial to Chriftianity, that it greatly credits and recommends it. 
Proved from the mifchiefs that attend thofe different reprefentations of 
paganiſin, in the two extremes, which the defenders of religion are ac- 
cuflomed to make: where it is foewn that the difference in point of per- 
Section, between the ancient and modern fyfems of morality, is entirely 
owing to Chriflianity, p. 141—146. 


SEC T. VI. 


THE atbejfiical pretence of religion's being an invention of flatef- 
men, and therefore falfe, clearly confuted, and fhewn to be both im- 
pertinent and falſe. For that, was tbe Atheift’s account of religion 
right, it would not follow that religion was falfe, but the contrary. 
But the pretence falfe and grounalefs, religion having exiffed before the 
civil magiſirate was in being, p. 146—213. 


ArrENDIX and Notes to the Third Book, p. 214—261. 
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DzpicATIoN of Books IV. V. VI. to Lord Mansfield, 1765, 
p. 263—275. 

DEDICATION fo tbe Jews, 1740, p. 276—291. 

Prerace to Books IV. V. VI. 1740, p. 242—298. 


PREFACE to the Edition of 1758, p. 299—335. 


BOOK IV. 


ROV ES the high antiquity of the arts and empire of Egypt; 
and that fuch high antiquity slluftrates and confirms the truth of 
the Mofaic Hiffory, p. 337—739 · 
SEC T I. 

INTRODUCTION, Jbewing that the univerfal Pretence to Reve- 
lation, proves the Truth of fome, and particularly of the Jewith, 
337—346. 

SECT II. 
ENTERS on the third Propofition. Some general reflections on 


the bigh antiquity of Egypt; and of the equal extravagance of both 
parties in their attempts to advance or deprefs that antiquity, 


P. 347—354 
SECT. 
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THE bib antiquity of Egypt proved from Scripture :—— And 
from the ancient Greek biflorians, fupported and confirmed by Scrip- 
ture. In the courfe of this inquiry the rife and progrefs of the art of 
medicine is treated of and explained, p. 354—387. 


S E C T. IV. 


THE bigb antiquity of Egypt proved from their Hieroglyphics. 
Their nature, original, and various kinds, explained. Proved to be 
the original of the art of Onirocritics or interpretation of Dreams, and 
likewife of Brute-worfhip. In this inquiry is contained the hiftory of 
the various modes of information by Speech and Writing: And of the 
various modes of ancient idolatry, in the order they arofe front one ano- 
ther, p. 387—461. 

SEC T. V. 


SIR Vfaac Newton's chronology of tbe Egyptian empire confuted, 
and foewn to contradiét all facred and profane antiquity, and even the 
nature of things. In the courfe of this Differtation the caufes of that 
infinite confufion in the ancient Greek biffory and mytholozy are in- 
quired into and explained, p. 491—565. f 


S EC T. VI 


PROVES that Mofes was frilled in all the learning of Egypt, 
and the Iſraelites violently inclined to all their Juperftitions. — That the 
Ritual Law «vas inflituted partly in oppofition to thofe fuperflitions, and 
partly in compliance to the People's prejudices.— Tbat neither that Ri- 
tual nor Mofes's Learning is any objection to the divinity of bis Mif- 
fion—But a high confirmation of it. In which Herman Witſius ar- 
guments to the contrary are examined and confuted; and the famous 
Prophecy in the twentieth chapter of Ezekiel explained and vindicated 
againft the abfard interpretation of the Rubbins and Dr. Shuckford, 

p. 565—653. 

Notes on the Fourth Book, p. 654—739. 

THE 


DIVINE LEGATION 


OF 


M O S E S 


DEMONSTRATED, 


BOOK IL 


SECT. L 


N the beginning of the laft book, I entered upon the proof of 
my fecond propofition; namely, THAT ALL ANTIQUITY WAS 
UNANIMOUS IN THINKING THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 
STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS WAS NECESSARY TO THE 
WELL BEING oF sociETY : And the method I laid down for it, was, 
1. To thew the conduct of Legiflators, and the founders of civil policy. 
2. The opinions of the wifeft and moft learned of the ancient Sages. 

The CONDUCT oF THE LEGISLATORS hath been fully examined 
in the laft book. 

II. THE OPINION OF THE ANCIENT SAGES, is the fubje& of the 
prefent. 

Tux too, as well as the Lawgivers, were unanimous in this 
point, how difcordant foever and at variance amongft themfelves, 
in other matters. Whatever Syftem of Policy the Hiftorian fa- 
voured; whatever Theory of Nature the Philofopher efpoufed ; 

Vor. II. B THIS 
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THis always remained an unqueftionable principle. The favourer 
of arbitrary power deemed it the ſtrongeſt bond of blind obedience ; 
and the friend of civil liberty, the largeft fource of virtue and a 
public fpirit. The Atheift, from the vaftnefs of its focial ufe, 
concluded religion to be but an invention of State; and the Theift, 
from that confeffed utility, laboured to prove it of divine original. 

To give the reader a detail of the difcourfes, where this truth is 
owned and fupported, would be to tranfcribe Antiquity : for, with 
tbis begins and ends every thiug they teach and explain of Morals, 
Government, human Nature, and civil Policy. I ſhall therefore 
content myfelf with two or three paſſages, as a ſpecimen only, of 
the general voice of ancient Wifdom. 

Timæus the Locrian, a very early Pythagorean, well practiſed 
in Affairs, and, in Plato's opinion, of confummate knowledge in 
philofophy, difcourfing on the remedies to moral evil, after having 
Ípoken of the ufe of philofophy to lead well tempered minds to 
happinefs, by teaching the meafures of juft and unjuft ; adds, that, 
for intractable fpirits civil Society was invented; which keeps men 
in fear by the coercions of Law and Religion: ** But if we come 
4 (fays he) to a perverfe ungovernable difpofition, there, punifh- 
** ments fhould be applied; both thofe which civil laws inflict, 
„and thofe which the terrors of religion denounce againft the 
** wicked from above and from below: as, that ENDLESS PUNISH- 
** MENTS attend the remains of unhappy men; and all thofe tor- 
ments, which I highly applaud the Ionic poet for recording from 
** ancient tradition, in order to cleanfe and purify the mind from 
** vice. 

That fage hiftorian, Polybius (whofe knowledge of mankind 
and civil Government was fo celebrated, that Rome preferred him 
to the auguſt employment of compofing laws for Greece, now 


$ — BEN xe tog erhebe io dre, viro N isichu «ami, & = ie vd viper & à in ror Mut 
etia day Aal ve lg ij vd xal. dhu, irs udon & Ae e 
nfine i vara Som imate tin lee modan, ix St contia voc bt · Tini ensis xcopy. 
Timaus, peas jn Opuſeulis Myth. Eth. et P hyficis, Cantabr, 1673, $vo. 
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become a province to the republic) fpeaking of the excellence of 
the Roman Conſtitution, expreffeth himfelf in this manner: ** But 
* the fuperior excellence of this Policy, above others, manifefts 
** itfelf, in my opinion, chiefly in the religious notions the Ro- 
** mans hold concerning the Gods: that thing, which in other 
** places is turned to abuſe, being the very fupport of the Roman 
** affairs; I mean THE FEAR OF THE GODS, or what the Greeks call 
** ſupenſtition; which is come to fuch a height, both in its influence 
on particulars, and on the public, as cannot be exceeded. This, 
* which many may think unaccountable, feems plainly to have 
** been contrived for the fake of the Community. If, indeed, one 
** were to frame a civil Policy only for wife men, it is poflible this 
** kind of Inftitution might not be neceffary. But fince the mul- 
** titude is ever fickle and capricious, full of lawlefs paffions, and 
** irrational and violent refentments, there is no way left to keep 
** them in order, but by the terrors of FUTURE PUNISHMENT, and 
** all the pompous circumftance that attends fuch kind of fictions. 
On which account the Ancients acted, in my opinion, with 
** great judgement and penetration, when they contrived to bring 
** in thefe notions of the Gods, and of a FUTURE STATE, into the 
popular belief; and the prefent age as inconſiderately, and ab- 
** furdly, in removing them, and encouraging the multitude to 
** defpife their terrors. For fee now the confequence: in Greece, 
** the man who is entrufted with the public money (to pafs by 
** other matters) though it be but of a fingle talent, and though 
** he give a ten-fold fecurity in the moft authentic form, and before 
* twice the number of witneffes which the Law requires, cannot 
** be brought to difcharge his engagements; while, amongft the 
* Romans, the mere RELIGION OF AN OATH keeps thofe, who 
** have vaft fums of money paffing through their hands, either in 
** the public adminiftration or in foreign legations, from the leaft 
** violation of their truft, or honour. And whereas, in other 
places, it is rare to find a man, who can keep his hands clean, or 

B2 ** forbear 
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** forbear plundering his Country; in Rome it is as rare to take any 
* one offending in this kind. That every thing which exifts is 
** fubje& to mutation and decay, we need not be told; the unal- 
** terable nature of things fufficiently informs us of this truth. But 
** there being two ways, whereby every kind of Policy is ruined 
« and diffolved; the one from witnout, and the other from 
** WITHIN; that deftruction, which cometh from without, can- 
** not be conftantly avoided by any human provifion : but then, 
** there are known and efficacious remedies for thofe evils which 
** arife from within *.” 

Polybius fays literally, There are two ways by which a ftate is 
brought to diflolution, from without and from within: that from 
without is uncertain and little known; that from within is known 
and certain. By which words he muft mean what I make him to 
fay, as appears by what he immediately fubjoins, where he fhews 
how the power of the Great, when degenerated into tyranny, may 
be checked by the people: whofe oppofition to power produces, as 
it happens to be well or ill managed, either the beft or worft form 
of government, a Democracy or Ochlocracy. 
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This long paffage deferves our attention, and for many reafons. 
Polybius was a Greek, and, as all good men are, a tender lover of 
his Country, whofe ancient glory and virtue were then faft on the 
decline, and the Roman mounting to its meridian. 'The melan- 
choly refle&ions, arifing from this view of things, were always 
uppermoft in his thoughts: fo that fpeaking here of the great in- 
fluence which Religion had on the minds of the Romans, he could 
not forbear giving his countrymen a leffon, and inftru&ing them 
in what he efteemed the principal caufe of their approaching ruin ; 
namely, a certain libertinifm, which had fpread amongſt the PeoPL E 
OF CONDITION, who, afhamed of the fimplicity of their Anceftors, 
and defpifing the ignorance of the People, affected a fuperior pene- 
tration, which brought them to regard, and prepofteroufly to teach 
others to regard, the reftraints of religion as illufory and unmanly. 
This he confirms by fhewing the ftrong influence religion hath on 
the morals of men. But to underftand what follows, of the two 
ways by which a flate comes to ruin, from without and from within, 
which feems to be brought in a little abruptly, we muft fuppofe, 
that thofe, to whom the hiftorian addreffes himfelf, had objected, 
That it was not a want of piety among ft themfeives, but the force of 
the Roman arms without, which bad broken the power of Greece; 
and that this diſaſter they were patiently to fubmit to, becaufe all em- 
pires have their flated periods. Let us fuppofe this, and the politi- 
cal reflection on the fall of States will have a high propriety, and 
clofe connection with what preceded. It is to this effect: I agree 
with ycu, fays Polybius, that evils, coming fuddenly on a State 
from without, cannot be eafily warded; but then, thofe arifing 
from within, as they are commonly forefeen, have their remedies 
at hand. Now I take our misfortunes to have proceeded from theſe: 
for had not a neglect of religion depraved the manners of the 
Greeks, Rome had wanted both pretence and inclination to invade 
us, and Greece would have continued able to fupport its own fove- 
reignty : therefore your trite aphorifm of the mutability of buman ` 
things is here altogether mifapplied.” 

But 
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But had this great man lived only one age later, he would have 
found large occafion of addreſſing this very admonition to the Ro- 
mans themfelves ; when the fame libertine fpirit fore-ran and con- 
tributed to the deftru&ion of their Republic; and religion had fo 
loft its hold of thofe, whom, in the time of Polybius, it fo en- 
:tirely poſſeſſed, that Cæſar could dare, in full Senate, with a degree 
of licence unexampled in Antiquity, to declare, that the doctrine 
of a future fate of rewards and punifbments was all a groundlefs 
‘notion. This was a dreadful prognoftic of their approaching 
Tuin. 

If this great politician then may deferve credit, it would be 
worth while for our People of condition to look about them, and 
compute their gains by fuch a conduct: thofe of them I mean, if 
any fuch there be, who profefs to love their Country, and yet as 
publicly defpife the Religion of it. One of them, who did both in 
an eminent degree, and who would fubftitute a TASTE, inftead of 
a future flate, for the government of the world, thus expreffeth 
himſelf: Even conſcience, Y fear, fuch as is owing to religious 
** diftipline, will make but a flight figure, where this TAsTE is fet 
** amifs. Amongſt the vulgar perhaps it may do wonders : a devil 
** and a Sell may prevail, where a jail and a gallows are thought 
* infufficient. But fuch is the nature of the liberal, polifhed, and 
refined part of mankind; fo far are they from the mere fimplicity 
** of babes and fucklings, that, inftead of applying the notion of a 
** future reward or punifhment to their immediate behaviour in fo- 
** ciety, they are apt much rather, through the whole courfe of 
** their lives, to thew evidently that they look on the pious nar- 
** rations to be indeed no better than children’s tales and the amufe- 
** ment of the mere vulgar *.” I will not now afk, Where was 
the religion, but where was the civil prudence of this great patriot ? 
For if it be indeed true, as he confeffes, that among ft tbe vulgar a 
devil and a bell may prevail, where a jail and a gallows are thought 


* Charadteriftics, vol. iii. p. 177. edit. 3. 
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infufficient ; why would this over of bis country take off fo neceffary 
a reſtraint on the manners of the multitude? If he fays he would 
not, I afk, why then hath he publicly ridiculed it? Or was it 
indeed his intention to make all his fellow-citizens MEN OF TASTE? 
He might as well have thought of making them all Lorps *. 

So abfurd and pernicious is the conduct of the Free-thinkers, 
even admitting them to be in the right. But if, inftead of remov- 
ing the rubbifh of fuperftition, they be indeed fubverting the grounds 
of true religion, what name mutt be given to this degree of madnefs 
and impiety ? 

On the whole, I fear we are in no right way. Whether in the 
Public too we refemble the picture this fage hiftorian hath drawn 
of degenerated Greece, I leave to fuch as are better fkilled in thofe 
matters to determine. 

The great Geographer, whofe knowledge of men and manners 
was as extenfive as the habitable globe, {peaks to the fame purpoſe: 
** The multitude in fociety are allured to virtue by thofe enticing 
** fables, which the poets tell of the illuftrious atchievementsof 
** ancient heroes, fuch as the labours of Hercules and Theſeus; and 
** the rewards conferred by the Gods, for well-doing. So again, 
** they are reftrained from vice by the punifhments, the Gods are 
** faid to infli& upon offenders, and by thofe 4 terrors and threat- 
** nings which certain dreadful words and monftrous forms imprint 
** upon their minds; or by believing that divine judgements have 
** overtaken evil men. For it is impoffible to govern women and 
* the grofs body of the people, and to keep them pious, holy, and 
** virtuous, by the precepts of philofophy : this can be only done 
t by the FEAR OF THE Gops; which is raifed and fupported by 
4 ancient fictions and modern prodigies. The Thunder therefore 
** of Jupiter, the ZEgis of Minerva, the Trident of Neptune, the 
4% Thyrfus of Bacchus, and the Snakes and Torches of the Furies, 


* See note [A] at the end of this Book, 
+ See note [B], at the end of this Book. 
* with 
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„with all the other apparatus of ancient theology, were the en- 
** gines which the Legiflator employed, as bugbears, to ftrike a 
** terror into the childifh imaginations of the Multitude *." 

Laftly, Pliny the elder * owns it to be expedient for Society, 
** that men fhould believe, that the Gods concerned themſelves in 
** human affairs; and that the punifhments they infli& on offen- 
** ders, though fometimes late indeed, as from Governors bufied in 
the adminiftration of fo vaft an Univerfe, yet are never to be 
** evaded +.” Thus He, though an Epicurean; but an Epicurean 
in his fenfes: from whom we hear nothing of the mad ftrains of 
Lucretius, ‘* That all religion fhould be abolifhed, as inconfiftent 
** with the peace of mankind.” 


SEC T. Il. 


UT to give this matter its full evidence, it will be proper to 

fet together the PUBLIC PROFESSIONS, and the PRIVATE 
SENTIMENTS of the ancient THEISTICAL PHILOSOPHERS: who, 
notwithftanding they were for ever difcourfing on the doétrine of 
a future flate of rewards and punifhments, to the People, yet were 
all the while fpeculating in private on other and different principles. 
A condu& which could proceed from nothing, but a full perfuafion 
that this doctrine was the very vital part of Religion; and the only 
fupport of that influence, which divine worfhip hath on the minds 
of the Multitude. 


© Of ve wedded ron Tag aiden Ib Us piv gelgerv Syerlas qo; Nen vi» wider, rar deduci 
t£» w crdgayadmpale priate nyupir ele Hęaszius Kiu, ö Cactus, d ripas wage vi uv 
stasuisac iie acer Ñ, Gras xcaizen wags Dui, x) Qus, & dr, $ Aà Ayer, & & rée 
vu» kupur vd Geol yea, Aig eirióvss eterni? Toas. Ol yàg Ni vs en, & aaridg 
vii mau Ürayayi Mop dο QUótu, x; eperuaMsacla: epis isinan, & deres, xj 
ero, GAS r g hix Derdayerias dre F Ux anv puborrlas, ꝙ rigchiss. Kegaveds yay, aiyie, 
x Teana, x) Naur, & daxl, & Sugedrelya v Sui Tera, wider xj era. Jupe Asini 
vaira F diia ei và; Nis; salad pcepodinas Toà ee rùs m Het. Strabo, 
Geogr. l. i. 

+ Verum in his Deos agere curam rerum humanarum credi, ex ufu vitæ eft; ponaf- 
que maleficiis aliquando feras, occupato Deo in tanta mole, nunquam autem irritas effe. 
Hiit, Nat. i. ii, c. 7. 

Now, 
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Now, though after reading their b/flory, refle€ting on their cha- 
rac tert, and examining their writings with all the care I was able, 
it appeared to me, that thefe men believed nothing of that future 
ſiate which they fo induftrioufly propagated in the world; and 
therefore on this, as well as other accounts, deferved all that af- 
perity of language with which they are treated by the Sacred 
writers; yet the contrary having been long and generally taken 
for granted, and their real opinions often urged by our ableft di- 
vines, as conformable and favourable to the Chriftian do&rine of a 
future ftate ; I fufpe& that what I have here faid, will be exclaimed 
againft as an unreafonable and licentious paradox. 

But, for all this, I do not defpair of proving it a certain, though 
an unheeded, fruth: and then I fhall hope my reader's pardon for 
the length of this enquiry, as it is of no fmall moment to thew 
the fenfe Antiquity had of the y of a future ftate to Society: and 
as, in fhewing that ufe, I fhall be able to clear up a very important 
point of antiquity, doubly obſcured, by length of time and perver- 
fity of contradi&tion. 

But, before I enter on the matter, I fhall, in order to abate the 
general prejudice, explain what is meant by that FUTURE STATE, 
which, I fuppofe, the THEISTICAL PHILOSOPHERS did not believe. 
And this the rather, becaufe the contrary opinion has continued 
the longer unqueftioned, through the lax and ambiguous ufe of the 
term. Thus, becaufe it was evident, that all, or moft of the theif- 
tical philofophers believed, as well as taught, the immortality, or 
rather the eternity of the foul, men, tied down to the affociations of 
modern ideas, concluded that they believed, as well as taught, the 
doctrine of a future flate of rewards and punifbment:. 

To make the reader, therefore, mafter of the queftion, it will 
not be unfit, juft to diftinguifh the feveral fenfes, in which the 
Ancients conceived the PERMANENCY of the human foul; and to 
referve the explanation of them, and aſſignment of them to their 
proper authors, for another place. 

Vor. Il. C This 
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This permanency was either, 
I. A SIMPLE EXISTENCE after this life: or, 
II. EXISTENCE IN A STATE OF REWARD AND PUNISHMENT, ac- 
cording to men's bebaviour bere. 


Each of thefe was two-fold. 
Simple exiflence was either, 


I. AN IMMEDIATE REFUSION OF THE SOUL, ON DEATH, INTO 
THE UNIVERSAL NATURE Or TO “EN, FROM WHENCE IT PRO- 
CEEDED: 

Or, il. A CONTINUANCE OF ITS SEPARATE AND DISTINCT 
EXISTENCE, ON DEATH, FOR A CERTAIN PERIOD, BEFORE ITS 
REFUSION INTO THE TO‘ “EN, IN A SUCCESSIVE TRANSITION 
THROUGH VARIOUS ANIMALS, BY A NATURAL AND FATAL, NOT 
MORAL DESIGNATION. 

Exiflence in a flate of rewards and punifbments was either, 

I. A STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, IMPROPER- 
LY so CALLED; WHERE HAPPINESS AND MISERY WERE THE 
NATURAL AND NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES OF VIRTUE AND VICE; 
NOT POSITIVELY SO, OR BY THE FREE DESIGNATION OF WILL: 

Or, II. A STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, PRO- 
PERLY so CALLED; WHERE THE HAPPINESS AND MISERY CON- 
SEQUENT ON VIRTUE AND VICE, WERE THE POSITIVE AND FREE 
DESIGNATION OF WILL, AND NOT THE NECESSARY CONSE- 
QUENCES OF THINGS. 

The Last is that notion of a future ftate, fo ufeful to Society, 
which all the Lawgivers, Priefts, and Philofophers publicly taught 
and propagated ; and which the People throughout the whole earth 
univerfally believed. Of this, the METEMPSYCHOSIS was, gene- 
rally, a part; and, what is more, continues to be fo to this very 
day, amongft the civilized Gentiles of the Eaft. 

It is A FUTURE STATE, then, OF REWARDS and PUNISHMENTS 


IN GENERAL, and particularly the ſecond and proper notion of it 
(for 
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(for as to the f, it was peculiar to the Platonifts) which I pre- 
tend to prove the ancient Philoſophers did not believe. 

But before I proceed to explain the principles of each ſect, it will 
not be improper to premife thofe GENERAL REAsONS, which in- 
duced me to think that the Pbilofopbers did not always believe what 
they taught: And that they taught this doctrine without believing it. 
And as the reader’s chief prejudice, on this point, arifeth from the 
Philofophers’ having talked and written fo much in behalf of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments; the three firft of the 
following general reafons will thew, 1. That they all thought it 
lawful to fay one thing, and think another. 2. That they per- 
petually practiſed what they thus profeſſed to be lawful. And z. 
That they practiſed it on the very point in queftion. 

I. My frf general reaſon was, that the ancient Sages held it law- 
ful, for the public good, to fay one thing when they thought ano- 
ther. 

We have defcribed the times of Antiquity very ill, if it doth not 
appear, from what is here faid, that each People had the moft re- 
ligious regard to the laws and conftitutions of their country. What 
raifed this veneration (natural to all men, accuftomed to a form of 
Policy) to fuch a height, was the popular prejudice in favour of 
their original. For, we have feen, the Founders pretended to re- 
ceive their reſpective inftitutions from fome PATRON Gop. At the 
time, they received the civil policy, they eftablifhed the national 
religion; whofe principal rites were objective to the patron God; 
which gave occafion to the PUBLIC PART OF RELIGION, explained 
above: whereby, the State, as fuch, became the fubject of religious 
worfhip. 

This making the national Religion one of the moft neceffary and 
effential parts of civil Government, it would become a general 
maxim, not only of mere politicians, but of all the beft and wifeft 
of thofe times, THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD CONFORM TO THE RELI- 
GION OF HIS COUNTRY, We fee, by the behaviour of SccxArEs 

C2 himſelf, 
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himſelf, how much men were poſſeſſed with the fitnefs and im- 
portance of this rule. That excellent man, who made it the 
bufinefs of his life to fearch out, and expofe the errors of human 
conduct, was moft likely to dete& the folly of this general preju- 
dice. Yet when he comes to his defence before his judges; a de- 
fence, in which he was fo fcrupulous that he rejected what his 
friends would have added of confefled utility to his fervice, becaufe 
not ftri&ly conformable to that truth, by which he fquared the rec- 
titude of his life; when he comes, I fay, to anfwer that part of 
the charge which accufes him of attempting to overturn the popular 
Divinities, he declares it, in the moft folemn manner, as his opi- 
nion, that every one ſlouid adhere to the Religion of bis country. If 
it fhould ſtill be fufpe&ed, that this was only faid, as it made beft 
for his defence, let us follow him in his laft moments, retired amidft 
his philofophic friends and followers ; and there we fhall find him 
till true to this great principle, in a circumftance which hath 
much diſtreſſed, and ſtill diftreffes, modern critics to account for; 
I mean the requefting his friends to facrifice a cock to Æſculapius; a 
piece of devotion, on fome account or other, no matter what, due 
from him, according to the cuftoms of his country, which he had 
neglected to perform +. 

But for all this, no one the leaft converfant in antiquity, will, 
I fuppofe, take it into his head that thefe Sages, becaufe they held 
every one fhould adhere to the religion of bis country, did not there- 
fore fee the grofs errors of the national religions. Why then (it 
may be afked) was this ftrange violation of truth amongft mea who 
employed all their ftudies to evince the importance of it, in general, 
to happinefs ? 

The explanation of the riddle is eaſy: the centus of their na- 
tional religions, confifting rather in the performance of Rites of 
Worhhip than in the profeſſion of Opinions, taught them to con- 


* See note [C), at the end of this Book, 
1 See note [D], at the end of this Book. 
clude, 
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clude, THAT UTILITY AND NOT TRUTH WAS THE END OF RELI- 
Gion. And if we attentively confider thoſe religions (formed in 
fubferviency to the State) as is occafionally explained in the feveral 
parts of this work, we fhall not much wonder at their conclufion. 
And then not rightly diftinguifhing between particular and general 
UTILITY; between that which arifeth from the #legitimate, and 
legitimate, adminiſtration of civil policy, they univerfally embraced 
this other falfe conclufion, THAT UTILITY AND TRUTH DO NOT 
COINCIDE *. From this latter principle, a third neceſſarily arofe, 
THAT IT WAS LAWFUL AND EXPEDIENT TO DECEIVE FOR THE 
PUBLIC GooD. This all the ancient Philofophers embraced: and 
Tully, on the authority of Plato, thinks it fo clear, that he calls 
the doing otherwife NEFAs, a horrid wickednefs. The famous 
Scaevola, the Roman Pontiff, frankly declares his opinion (as St. 
Auſtin tells us) ** that Societies fhould be deceived in religion +.” 
The laft mentioned author goes on: Varro, ſpeaking of religions, 
** fays plainly, that there are many TRUTHs which it is not ExPE- 
** DIENT the vulgar fhould know; and many rALsuoops which yet 
** jt is ufeful for the people to receive as truths T." Upon which 
the Father remarks, ** Here you have the whole arcana of ftate §.” 
Nothing fhews more ftrongly, that, not truth, but utility, ruled 
all, in Paganifm, than the cafe Livy mentions, of what happened 
in the 573d year of Rome. Some concealed books of Numa were 
difcovered; which, on examination by the proper officers, being 
found to be injurious to the ¢fablifbed Worfbip, were ordered, by 
Authority, to be burnt. Not one word is objected to them as 
containing any falſelrod; on the contrary, they were treated at their 


* Sce the contrary propofition proved towards the beginning of the fixth fection of 
the third book. 

+ Expedire exiftimat falli in religione civitates, De Civ. Dei, l. iv. c. 10. 

t Varro de religionibus loquens, evidenter dicit, multa effe vera, que vulgo fcire 
non fit Ur1L2 ; multaque, qus tametfi falfa fint, aliter exiflimare populum expediat. 

Hic certe totum confilium prodidit saP1ENTiUM, per quos civitates & populi 
regerentur, 

execution 
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execution with the utmoft reverence and reſpect; and the fire was 
lighted by the facred Minifters who ferved at the Altar As we 
go along, we fhall find 15s maxim univerfally received by the 
the'ft'cal Philofophers. 

I would only obferve, that it appears from hence, that the prin- 
ciples, which induced the ancient Sages to deem it lawful to LYE 
or deceive for the public good, had no place in the nature, or in 
the confonant propagation of the Jewtsu and CunisTIAN religions. 


II. My fecond general reafon was, that the ancient Sages did aĉtu- 
ally fay one thing when they thought another. This appears from 
that general practice in the Greek Philofophy, of a TworoLp 
DOCTRINE; the EXTERNAL and the INTERNAL; a vulgar and a 

Secret. The firft openly taught to all; and the fecond confined to 

a fele& number. If this needed any other proof than what is given 
above, it might be fupported by the very language ufed in fpeak- 
ing of the Philofophers—eig r$» Hadres, Zye pusayoyiay i 
Ag. cehiuc Toig uus pio te Now what initiation or what myfery 
could there be in a fe& that had nothing to Side from the Many, 
nothing to communicate to the Few? And how, but by faying one 
thing and thinking another, could fuch a Syftem be ſupported? 
Nor were they different doctrines or fubje&s, but one and the fame, 
handled differently; popularly and fcientifically ; viz. according to 
OPINION, or according to TRUTH . 

PARMENIDES, we are told, had two doctrines concerning the 
nature of the univerfe; one, in which he taught that the world 
had been made, and would be defroyed; another, in which he faid, 
it was ungencrated, and would never be difolved ; and that the firft 
was his PUBLIC, and the fecond was his PRIvATE teaching §. 

That PLATO followed the fame practice, we learn from his own 
words, who, in a letter to his friends, fays, according to Dr. 


* Marinus in vita Procli, 4 Themiít. in Patr. ob. 
1 See note (E), at the end of this Book. 


§ See note (F), at the end of this Bok. : 
Bentley's 
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Bentley's tranflation *, «As for the fymbol or private note you 
** defire, to know my ferious letters, and which contain my real 
«c fentiments, from thoſe that do not, know and remember that Gop 
** begins a ferious letter, and Gops one that is otherwife +.” Now 
had rot Plato ufed the exoteric do&rine, or delivered things not 
correfponding to the real fentiments of his mind, what occafion had 
his friends to defire this private mark or fymbol to know when he 
was in earneft ? 

GALen fays, ** Plato declares that animals have conftantly a 
** foul, which ferves to animate and inform their bodies: as for 
s ftones, wood, and what we commonly call the inanimate parts 
* of the creation; all thefe, he fays, are quite deftitute of foul. 

: ** And yet in his Timæus, where he explains his principles to his 
** difciples and fele& friends, he there gives up the common no- 
** tion, declares that there is a foul diffufed through the univerfe, 
** which is to actuate and pervade every part of it. Now we are 
** not to imagine that in this cafe be is INCONSISTENT with bimſeli. 
** or maintains contrary doclrines, any more than Ariſtotle and Theo- 
‘¢ phraſtus are to be charged with contradiction, when they delivered 
4 to their Difciples their acroatic dottrines, and to the Vulgar, prin- 
** ciples of another nature 1. And, in the communication of their 
acroatics or arcane opinions, the philofophers were as cautious as 
the teachers of the Myferies were in theirs : and fet about it with 
the fame folemnity §. 


* See the Doctor's Remarks on the Difcourfe of Free-thinking, $c. 

1 n. & & Sup Sins oF eui rag irt, frac ri år iz TIIOTAH KAI OTAD AN MH, 
opas pis os HH - ine; F inoi, x; «xw &’ Tès viv” Xd yàp of iubes ed us, el; 
È fader Panes; Mew sis jb y^p cxubain; Ung; Oc žo, Owi r3; rhe. 
Ep. xiii, 

$ Ar pls acris lpdexa pir del Alger vd &, tòs Albus dd, & ths Stag, x) và S, g nal 
eie, và Gite Sd ci» Alexi» cadre has Gaon” AN Star ir Tipaly Tàr pu Scugiar dis 
giros Acala dt, wales Uripsponxon, Ayo dure, arouez, Thr qois werdrecy Pensrler, ele 

| or ris ace dire d- Alya vd Je at rd Ri, & xpa tto ige das tàs MC inure 
Thais Ayi, wowe OF 'Aprilur s Sf, rà ui» Toy waos yryeaQéren, à; & dxgedons 
vrt irai es, Galeni De fubftantia naturalium facultatum fragmentum, 
$ And in the fame form of words: 
Obiykeuas Te diu iri, Svp & ieh. f. Sc 
80, Porphyry in Eufcbius introduces his internal doctrines, 
SYNE. 
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Synestus, a thorough Platonift, and ſcarce more than half a 
Chriftian, who perfectly well underftood all the intrigues of Pagan 
philofophy, delivers it as the plain confequence of the practice of 
the double doctrine, * that philofophy, when it has attained the 
** truth, allows the ufe of LIES AND FICTIONS *.” 

After this, it will hardly need to be obferved, That their exter- 
nal do&rine was, either the invention of fables, or the propagation 
of what they held to be falfe: and their internal, the delivery of 
what they held, or difcovered, to be the truth: Yet becaufe a re- 
markable paffage of Macrosivs will, together with the proof of 
this point, tend to the further illuftration of the general fubje& we 
are upon, I fhall give it at large. Yet it is to be underſtood 
** (fays this author) that the PHILOSOPHERS did not admit into 
** every kind of difputation, the falfe and fabulous, whether of their 
** own invention or of public allowance 4, but only in thofe words 
** which treated of the sour, or of ETHERIAL POWERS, or of the 
* OTHER GODS f. But when their difcourfe ventured to raife itfelf 
** to Gop, the origin and principle of all things, Him whom the 
** Greeks call the GooD and the FIRST CAUSE; or, to MIND S; 
** which the Greeks call NOTE, the offspring of the fupreme God, 


* Wis b» g dr Sv sarnbds culyuget 78 Xx rë Y Erakre Al. Epift, ev. 

+ The text fays, fabulefa vel licita. The two lat words are found in all the old editions: 
the more modern, for an obvious reafon, dropt them. Gronovius takes notice of the 
fraud, and reftores them to their place ; but, in order, finally, to degrade them, on a 
fair hearing: which he does, and puts ve? fifa in their place. But licita is, I believe, 
Macrobius’s own word, and fignifies, thofe theological fables allowed of by public autbority. 
So that ab, vel licita means, either fuch fables as the philofopbers invented, or fuch as 
they borrowed from the popular belief. 

t The text fays—de aeriis atheriifve poreflatibus; by which the author means, the firk 
natural Gods of Gentilifm, the beavexly bodies; as by vel de ecteris Dis, he means; 
the fecond clafs of falfe gods, dead men deified, . 

§ — . mentem, By mind, the author here means the third hypoftafis of the Pla- 
tonic trinity, called vd or #y@. For he takes his example, of what he fays, of the 
conduct of the philofophers, from Plato; and illuftrates an obfervation of his own, in 
this place, by a paffage in that philoſopher. 


** which 
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* which contains the original fpecies of things called ideas, 
“when thefe things, I fay, MiND and the SUPREME Gop, 
* are the fubje&, then all fable and falfhood is banifhed from the 
% difcourfe. But ftill let us obferve, that if, on theſe fubjects, 
* their difcourfe leads them to inculcate doctrines, which not only 
** exceed the power of ſpeech, but even human ideas and cogita- 
* tions, they then fly to allufions, fimilitudes, and figures. 
* But then again, on the other hand, when the difcourfe is of the 
** firft kind, that is, concerning the cops and the HUMAN sour, 
« where fable and falfhood are employed, the philofophers have 
‘¢ had recourfe to this method, not out of an idle or fantaftic hu- 
** mour, or to pleafe their audience by an agreeable amufement ; 
** but becaufe they know that a naked and open expofition of NA- 
„ TURE is injurious to her; who, as fhe hides the knowledge of 
** herfelf from grofs and vulgar conceptions, by the various cover- 
** ing and difguife of Forms, fo it is her pleafure, that her priefts, 
** the Philofophers, fhould treat her fecrets in fable and allegory. 
And thus it is even in the facred Myferies, where the fecret is 
** hid, even from the initiated, under figurative and ſcenical repre- 
** fentations+. And while princes and magiftrates only, with 
*« Wifdom t for their guide, are admitted to the naked truth 6; 
s the reft may be well content with outfide ornaments, which, at 
** the fame time that they excite the beholder's reverence and vene- 


© quia feiunt inimicam effe natura apertam nudamque expofitiontmque fei, He alludes here 
to the danger of explaining openly the phyfical nature of the heavenly bodies, becaufe it 
would unfettle one half of vulgar polytheifm. So Anaxagoras was accufed, and fome 
fay convicted, of a capital crime, for bolding the fun to be a mere material mafe 
of fire, 

4o— figurarum cunicu'is operinatar, i. e. cuniculis fgurarum ad reprefentationem aptis, It 
alludes to the allegorical thews of the wmy/feries reprefented in ſubterraneous places. 

t —Sapientia interprete; Wifdem is here put into the office of bicrephant of the ieries, 
who inſtructed the initiated in the feret, 

§ — femmatibus tantum viris veri arcani confcii, By thefe Macrobius means, heroes, 
princes, and legiflators ; alluding to their old practice of fecking initiation into the 
greater myfteries, 

Vor. IL D $6 ration, 
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** ration *, are contrived to fecure the dignity of the fecret, by 
* hiding it under that cover from the knowledge of the Vulgar +.” 
The firft obfervation I fhall make on this long paffage is, that the 
SAME SUBJECT, namely, the nature of fuperior beings, was handled 
in a TWO-FOLD manner; exoferically ; and then the difcourfe was 
of the national Gods: efoterically; and then it was of the frf 
Caufe of all things. 2. That the exoteric teaching admitted fable 
and falfhood, fabulofa vel licita: the efoteric only what the teacher 
believed to be true, nibil fabulofum penitus. 3. That what was 
taught the Vulgar concerning the HUMAN souL was of the exoteric 
kind. 4. That the teaching of fables was one thing; and the 
teaching in fables, or by figurative expreſſions, quite another: the 
firft being the cover of error; the fecond the vehicle of truth: that 
the paffions and prejudices of men made the frf neceffary ; that 
the latter became unavoidable through the weaknefs of human 
conception. This diſtinction was uſeful and feafonable, as the not 
attending to it, in thoſe late times, in which Macrobius wrote, 
was the occation of men's confounding thefe two ways of teaching 
with one another. 


© Contenti fiat rei gui ad venerationem PS &c, is equivalent to Contenti fat re 

agtis venerationi figuris. 

+ Sciendum eft tamen non in omnem difputationem philofophos admittere fabulofa 
vel licita, fed his uti folent, vel cum de AwtMa, vel de eériis atheriifve poigflatibats, vel 
de ceteris Dit, loquuntur. Ceterum cum ad femmas ct principem omuium Deum, qui apud 
Græcos iyalí», qui re aires nuncupatur, tractatus fe audet attollere ; vel ad ge 
quam Graci i$» appellant, originales rerum fpecies, qus d dictæ funt, continentem, 
ex fummo natam et profectam Deo: cum de his, inqu:m, loquuntur, famme Deo et 
mente nihil fabulofum penitus attingunt. Sed fi quid de his affignare conantur, quz non 
fermonem tantummodo, fed cogitationem quoque humanam faperant, ad fimilitudines et 
exempla confugiunt De Dii; autem, ut dixi, ceteris, et de anima non fruftra fe, nec, ut 
oblectent, ad fabulofa convertunt ; fed quia fciunt inimicam effe nature apertam nu- 
damque expofitionem fui: quz ficut vulgaribus hominum fenfibus intellectum fui vario 
rerum tegmine operimentoque fubtraxit ; ita a prudentibus arcana fua vo: uit per fabu- 
Jofa tra&ari. Sic ipia ayferia figurarum cuniculis operiuntur, ne vel hac adeptis nuda 
rerum talium fe natura przbcat : fed fummatibus tantum viris, Sapientia interprete, 
veri arcani confciis ; contenti fint reliqui zd venerationem figuris defencentibus a vilitate 
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From all this it appears, that a right conception of the nature of 
the DoUBLE DOCTRINE was deemed the TkUE KEY to the ancient 
Greek philoſophy. 

Ou which account feveral writers of the lower ages compofed 
difcourfes oN THE HIDDEN DOCTRINES OF THE PHILOSOPHERS *. 
But as thefe, which would have given much light to the fubject, 
are not come down to us, we muft be content to feel out our way 
to the original and end of the double doétrine as well as we are able. 
For it is not enough, that this method of teaching was general 
amongſt the Greek philoſophers: to bring it to our point, we muft 
prove it was invented for the good of Society. 

The original is little underftood. It hath been generally fuppofed 
owing either to a barbarous love of myftery ; or a bafe difpofition 
to deceive. Toland, who made it the ftudy of a wretched life, to 
fhed his venom on every thing that was great and reſpectable, 
fometimes + fuppofes this double doctrine the iffue of craft and 
roguery ; at other times, a grave and wife provifion againft the 
bigotry and fuperftition of the vulgar. And a different fort of man, 
the celebrated Fontenelle, when he calls my/fery, which is the con- 
ſequence of the double doctrine, she apanage of barbarity, does as 
little juftice to Antiquity. 

I fhall thew firf, that thofe, from whom the Greeks borrowed 
this method of philofophifing, invented it for the fervice of Society. 
And fecondly, that thole who borrowed it, employed it for that 
purpofe; however it might at length degenerate into craft and 
folly t. 

Firf, then, it is confeffed by the Greeks themfelves that all 
their learning and wifdom came from Egypt ; fetched from thence 
either immediately by their own Philofophers, or brought round 


* Zscjethin fcripfit «à awifjile v3; gl, referente Laertio, Porphyrius . 
See, ter và agile, tefle Eunapio in ejus vita. 
+ See his Tetradymus, In what he calls, Of the Exoteric and Efoteric Eerie 
di See note [G], at the end of this Book. 
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to them by the Eaftern Sages, by the way of Afia. In this, the Greeks 
are unanimous. Now Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, all teftify that the Egyptian priefts, with whom the learning 
of the place refided, had a TWOFOLD PHILOSOPHY, the one hidden 
and facred, the other open and vulgar *. - 

To know their ezd in this way of teaching, we muft confider 
their character. Elian tells us 4, that in the moft early times, 
the Priefs, amongft the Egyptians, were Judges and Aſagiſtrates 
So that the care of the People muft needs be their chief. concern 
under both titles: and as well what they divulged.as what they: 
concealed, muft be equally for the fake of Society. Accordingly 
we find them to have been the firft who taught an intercourfe 
with the Gods, a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, and 
initiation into MYSTERIES, inſtituted for the-fupport of that belief: 
The axcppyja of which was the doctrine of the uniry.. 

Plutarch aflures us of this truth, where he tells us, that it was 
chiefly to their Kings and Magiftrates, to whom the secret doc- 
trines of the College were revealed. The Kings were chofen 
ss (fays he) either out of the priefthood, or the foldiery : as 1618 
** order for their valour, and shat for their wifdom, were had in 
„ honour and reverence. But when one was chofen out of the 
** foldiery, he was forthwith had to the college of the Priefts, and 
** inftructed in their fecret philofophy ; which involves many things 
** jn fables and allegories, where the face of truth is feen, indeed ; 
** but clouded and obſcured T." 

And in the fame manner, and with the fame view, the Macr 
of Perfia, the Druips of Gaul, and the Bracumans of India, 
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the genuine offspring of the Egyptian priefts, and who, like them, 
fhared in the adminiftration of the State, had all their external. 
and internal doctrines. 

What hath mifled both ancient and modern writers to-think the 
double doctrine to be only a barbarous and felfith craft of keeping up 
the reputation of the teacher, was a prevailing opinion, that moral 
and natural truths were concealed under the ancient fables of the Gods 
andHeroes. For then, thefe fables muft have been invented by the an- 
cient Sages; and invented forthe fake of explaining them, and nothing 
more. So the learned Mafter of the Charter-houfe, taking it for 
granted that the Sages were the inventors of theancient mythology, 
concludes that one of thefe two things was the original of the double 
dotfrine: ** It arofe either from the genius of Antiquity, efpecially 
of the Orientaliſts; or elfe from the affectation of making impor- 
** tant things, difficult, and not eaſily underſtood at firft fight +.” 
But that way of allegorizing the ancient fables was the invention of the 
later Greek philofophers. The old Pagan mythology was only the 
corruption of hiftorical tradition; and confequently. arofe from the 
People; whofe follies and prejudicies occafion the double doétrine, 
to be employed for their fervice. But what it was that. facilitated 
its ufe, we fhall fee hereafter, when we come, in the fourth book, 
to fpeak of the Egyptian HIEROGLYPHICS. . 

Secondly, We fay, the Greeks, who borrowed this method of 
the double doctrine, employed it, like the Egyptians, who invented 
i, TO THE USE OF. SOCIETY. 

1. The firft who went out of Greece to learn Egyptian wifdom, 
were the LEGISLATORS: Or fuch as, projecting to reduce the 
{cattered tribes, which then over-ran Greece, i. to civil Society, 


* Orig. cont. Celfum, 1. i. 

+ Sive id factum fuerit pro ingenio prifcorum hominum, maxime orientatium ; five 
ut ea, quæ pulchra erant, difficilia redderent, neque primo intuitu diſcernenda. Ar- 
chæol. Phil. I. i. c. 3. 
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‘travelled thither to learn the ART of LAWGIVING, from a nation 
the moft celebrated for that knowledge. Of thefe, were Orpheus, 
Khadamanthus, Minos, Lygaon, Triptolemus, and others; whe 
concerned themfelves with nothing of the Egyptian wifdom, but 
their public morals or Politics; and received the double doctrine along 
with it; as appears from their inftituting the MysreRtes (where 
this doctrine was practiſed) in their feveral civil eftablifhments. 

2. The next fort of men who went from Greece to Egypt for in- 
ſtruction (though the intereourſe of the Lawgivers with Egypt was 
not interrupted, but continued down to the times of Draco, Ly- 
curgus, and Solon) were the NATURALISTS; who, throughout 
their whole courfe, bore the name of soPursrs. For now Greece 
being advanced from a favage and barbarous ftate, to one of civil 
Policy, the inLabitants, in confequence of the cultivation of the 
arts of life, began to refine and fpeculate. But phyfics and ma- 
thematics wholly ingroffed the early fophifts, fuch as 'Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Leu- 
cippus. For as thefe ftudies were managed ſyſtematically and 
fitted to the vain and curious temper of that people, this, as the 
poft of honour, would be firft feized upon. Beſides, Greece being 
at this time over-run with petty TYRANTS *, the defcendants of 
their ancient HEROES, it was found unfafe to turn their fpeculations 
upon morals; in which politics were contained, and made fo emi- 
nent a part. All then that this fecond clafs of Adventurers learnt of 
the Egyptians, was PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE : 
and as, in the cultivation of this, there was little occafion for, fo 
their character of mere Naturalifts made them have lefs regard 
to, the double doéirine. And in effect, we find little mention of 
it amongſt the firt Greek Sophifts, who bufied themfelves only in 
thefe enquiries. 


© Avvellaligas & g rd t ‘EAAS, xj vd puaran vi dun Ir pA È gr rop ty 
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3. The laft fort of people, who went to Egypt for inſtruction, 
were the PHILOSOPHERS, properly fo called. A oharacter exactly 
compounded of the two preceding, the Lawgiver and the Naturaliſt. 
For when now, after various ftruggles, and revolutions, the Gre- 
cian States had aflerted, or regained their liberties, MonArs, pub - 
lic and private, would become the ſubject moft in fafhion. From: 
this time, the Grecian Sages became violently given to Legiflation, 
and were actually employed in making laws for the feveral emerg- 
ing Common-wealths: Hence Ariftotle obferved, that ** the beft 
„ Lawgivers in ancient Greece, were amongſt the middle rank of 
** men.” The firft (as well as moft famous) of this clafs, and who 
gave pbilofopby its name and character, was PvTHAGonAs. He, 
and Plato, with others, travelled into Egypt, like their predeceffors. 
But now having joined in one, the two different ftudies of Politics: 
and Philofophy, a flight tin&ure of Egyptian inftru&ion would 
not ferve their purpofe : to complete their Character, there was a 
neceffity of being thoroughly imbued with the moft hidden wif- 
dom of Egypt. Accordingly, the Ancients tell us *, of their long. 
abode there; their hard condition of admittance into the facred 
Colleges ; and their bringing away with them all the fecret fcience 
of the priefthood. The refult of all was, and it is worth our ob- 
fervation, that, from this time, the Greek Sopbiſis (now called 
Philofophers) began to cultivate the belief of a future flate of rewards 
and punifbments, and, at the very fame time, the practice of the 
double doctrine : which two principes were the diftinguifhing badges 
of their Character. 

Thus, by an intimate acquaintance with the Ezyptian priefthood, 
the Greeks, at length, got amongft themſelves a new ipecies of 
s AGES, whofe character much refembled that of their mafters. But 
with this difference, that amongft the Egyptian Priefts (and fo 
amongft the Magi, the Brachmans, and the Druids) Philofophy was 


* Porph. De vita Pythag.—Strabo de Platone, I. xvii, Geogr. Origin. Comm. in 
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an appendix to Legiflation ; while amongft the Greeks, Legiflation 
was but the appendix to Philofophy. For philofophy was the fi 
acqueft of the Greek Sages; and legiflation, of the Egyptian. There 
was yet another difference; which was, that, in the Greek Saphiſt, the 
two characters of LEGISLATOR and PHILOSOPHER were always kept 
diftin&, and conducted on the contrary principles : whereas in the 
Egyptian Prieft, they were incorporated, and went together. So 
that in Greece, the bidden doctrine of the Myferies, and the amep- 
pura of the Schools, though fometimes founded by one and the fame 
perſon, as by Pythagoras, were two very different things; but in 
F.gypt, ftill one and the fame. 

Greece was now well fettled in popular Communities; and yet 
this legiflating humour ftill continued. And when the Philofo- 
phers had no more work, they {till kept on the trade; and from 
practical, became fpeculative Lawgivers. This gave birth to a de- 
luge of vifionary R-pudblics, as appears from the titles of their 
works preferved by Diogenes Laertius; where, one is always as 
fure to find a treatife De legibus, or De republica, as a treatife, De 
deo, De anima, or De mundo. 

But of all the fe&s, the Pythagoreans and Platonifts continued 
longeft in this humour. The Academics and Stoics, indulging to 
the difputatious genius of the Greek philofophy, ftruck out into a 
new road; and began to cultivate the laft great branch of philofo- 
phy, toaic; efpecially the Stoics, who, from their great attach- 
ment to it, were furnamed Dialectici. 

The reader hath here a fhort view of the progrefs of the GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY ; which Plato aptly divided into PHYSICS, MORALS, 
and Locic *, We have fhewn that this was the order of their 
birth: the ftudy of phyfics and mathematics began while Greece 
groaned under its petty tyrants: morals public and private arofe 
with their civil liberties: and /ogic, when they had contracted a 
habit of difputation and refinement. 


* Sign & pircocping rin, 9YZIKON, HOIKON, SIAAEKTIKON, Diog. Laert, Proem, 
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But when now the liberties of Greece began to be again fhaken 
by Tyrants of greater form and power, and every nobler province 
of Science was already poſſeſſed and occupied by the Seéts above 
mentioned; fome ambitious men, as Epicurus, attempted to re- 
vive the iplendor of ancient ynvsics by an exclufive cultivation of 
them; rejecting Locic, and all the public part of MoRALS, Politics 
and Legiflation: and, with them, in confequence, (which deferves 
our notice) the ufe of the DOUBLE DOCTRINE *, as of no ſervice 
in this reform. An evident proof of its having · been employed only 
for the fake of Society: for were it, as Toland and his fellows pre- 
tend, for their own, it had found its ufe chiefly in Phy/fics; becaufe 
the celeftial bodies being amongft the popular Gods, enquiries into 
their phyfical eflence would hardly efcape the public odium : Plu- 
tarch tells us how heavily it fell both on Protagoras and Anaxa- 
goras t. Notwithftanding this, the fix and the /af of the Sophifis, 
who dealt only in Péyjfics, equally rejected the double doctrine 
While on the other hand, the /egiflating philofophers employed this 
very doctrine even in natural enquiries. We are told, that Pytha- 
goras's popular account of earthquakes was, that they were occa- 
fioned by a fynod of ghoſts affembled under ground f. But Jam- 
blichus $ informs us, that he fometimes predicted earthquakes by 
the taſte of well water ||. 


* Clemens Alcx. indeed (Strom. 6.) fays, that “ the Epicureans bragged they had 
** their fecrets which it was not lawful to divulge ;" but this was only arrogating to 
themfelves a mark of Philofophy, which thofe, to whom it really belonged, had made 
venerable. 
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$ Jamblicus Vit, Pythag. I. 1. c. 23. 

See note [H] at the end of this Book. 
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It appears then, on the whole, that the double docirine was ufed 
Sor the fake of Society; their high notions of which made them con- 
clude the practice not only to be innocent, but laudable : whereas, 
were the motive either love of myflery, of fraud, or of tbemſelves, 
it cannot be reconciled to any of their feveral fyftems of private 
morals. 

III. My third general reafon was, that the ancient Sages feemed to 
prattife the DOUBLE DOCTRINE, in the point in queflion. I have ob- 
derved, that thofe Se&s which joined /egi/lation to philofophy, as the 
Pythagoreans, Platonifts, Peripatetics, and Stoics, always profeſſed 
the belief of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments: while 
thofe, who fimply philofophifed, as the Cyreniac, the Cynic, and 
the Democritic, publicly profeſſed the contrary. And juft as thofe 
of the legiflating clafs were more or lefs in the pra&ice of that art, 
fo were they more or lefs in the profeffion of a future ſtate: as on 
the one hand, the Pythagoric and Platonic ; and on the other, the 
Peripatetic and Stoic. Nay in one and the fame fect (as the Peri- 
patetic, or the Stoic), when a follower of it ftudied legiflation, he 
profeffed this belief ; when he copfined himfelf to private morals, 
or abſtract fpeculations, he rejected it. Thus Zeno, amongſt the 
Stoics, was a great aſſertor of it; while Epictetus openly denied 
it. And Seneca, who was but a mongrel, feems willing to expofe 
the whole myftery. For in thofe parts of his writings, where he 
ſtrictly philofophifes, he denies a future ſtate; and in thofe, where 
he acts the preacher or politician, he maintains it; and having in 
this character, faid what he thought fit in its behalf, is not afhamed 
to add: ** Hzec autem omnia ad Mores ſpectant, itaque fuo loco 
** pofita funt; at qua a DIALECTICIS contra hanc opinionem di- 
** cuntur, fegreganda fuerunt: et ideo fepofita funt *.” As much 
as to fay, the doctrine was preached up as ufeful to Society, but 
intenable by reafon. One might pufh this obfervation from fects 
to particulars. So Xenophon and Iſocrates, who concerned them- 
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{elves much in the public, declared for it; and Hippocrates and 
Galen, who confined themfelves to natural ftudies, are inclined to 
be againft it. 

This totally enervates what might be urged in joo of the 
common opinion, from thofe many profeflions in the writings of 
the Theiftical philofophers, in favour of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhment ; as it fhews that thofe profeſſions only made part 
of the EXTERNAL or popular doctrines of fuch feéts*. It may 
likewife help to explain and reconcile an infinite number of dit- 
cordances in their works in general; and more efpecially on this 
point, which are commonly, though I think falfly, afcribed to 
their inconftancy. How endlefs have been the difputes amongſt 
the learned, fince the revival of letters, about what Plato, Ariftotle, 
and the Stoics held of the Soul? But it was not the Moderns only 
who found themfelves at a lofs; fometimes the Ancients them- 
ſelves were embarrafled. Plutarch complains heavily of the Repug- 
nances of the Stoics: and in his tra& fo intituled, accufes Chryfip- 
pus, now, for laughing at the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards 
and punifhments, as a Mormo, fit only to frighten women and 
children ; and now again, for affirming ferioufly, that, let men 
laugh as they pleafed, the thing was a fober truth. 

IV. My fourth general reafon is gathered from the opinions which 
Antiquity itflf feems to bave bad of its philofophers on this point. The 
graveft writers (as we fee in part, by the quotations above, from 
Timeus, Polybius, and Strabo) are full of apologies for the na- 
tional Religions ; that is, for what was taught in them, concern- 
ing a Providence here, and efpecially concerning the do&rine of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments, hereafter. They pre- 
tend that thefe things were neceffary to keep the People in awe; 


* Yet neither could a truth fo obvious, nor the notice here given of it, prevent the 
gumerous writers againft this book from perpetually urging, one from another, thofe 
profeffions in the zxorza1c writings of the Philofophers, as a confutation of what is here 
delivered concerning their REAL SENTIMENTS. 
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but frankly own, that were Society compofed all of wife men, THE 
RELIGION OF THE PHILOSOPHERS, which enforces morality by con- 
fiderations drawn from the excellence of virtue, the dignity of our 
nature, and the perfection of the human foul, would be a fitter and 
more excellent way to good. Now, the national Religions, as they 
taught a do&rine of a future ftate, being here oppofed to the Reli- 
gion of tbe philofopbers, which employed other motives, I conclude, 
that, in the opinion of thefe apologifts, the Philofophers did not 
really believe this doctrine, 

V. My lafl general argument againft the common opinion, is 
collected from an extraordinary circumflance in the Roman biftory. 
CÆsAR, in his fpeech to the fenate, to diſſuade them from punifhs 
ing the followers of Catiline with death, argues, ** that death was 
* no evil, as they, who inflicted it for a punifhment, imagined, 
** and intended it fhould be made." And thereon takes occafion, 
with a licentioufnefs till then unknown to that auguft Affembly, 
to explain and inforce the avowed principles of Epicurus (of whofe 
fe& he was) concerning the mortality of tbe foul *. Now when 
Cato and Cicero, who urged the death of the confpirators, come 
to reply to his argument for lenity; inftead of oppofing the prin- 
ciples of that philofophy by the avowed principles of a better, they ' 
content themfelves with only faying, that ** the doctrine of a fu- 
st ture ftate of rewards and punifhments was delivered down to 
** them from their ancęſtors +.” From this cold manner of evad- 
ing the argument, by retiring under the opinion of their Fore- 
fathers, I conclude, that thefe two great patriots were conícious 
that the real opinion of ancient philofophy would not fupport 
them: for nothing was more illogical than their reply, it being 
evidently, that Authority of their Ancefors, which Caefar oppofed 


* De poena, poſſum equidem dicerc id quod res habet; in luctu atque miferiis, mor- 
tem ærumnarum requiem, non cruciatum effe ; eam cuncta mortalium mala diffolvere j 
ultra neque curæ, neque gaudio locum effe, Cæſar apud, Sall. de Bell, Catilin. 

4 Sce note [I], at the end of this Book. 
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with the principles of the Greek philofophy. Here then wasa fair 
challenge to a philofophic enquiry : and can we believe, that Cicero 
and Cato would bave been lefs favourably heard, while they de- 
fended the do&trine of a future {tate on the principles of Plato and 
Zeno, fo agreeable to the opinions of their Anceftors, than Caefar 
was in overthrowing it on the fyftem of Epicurus? Or was it of 
{mall importance to the State, that an opinion, which Tully, in 
the words below, tells us was eftablifhed by their Anceftors for 
the fervice of Society, fhould be fhewn to be conformable to the 
conclufions of the moft creditable Philofophy ? Yet, for all this, 
inſtead of attempting to prove Cæſar a bad philofopher, they con- 
tent themfelves with only fhewing him to be a bad citizen. We 
muft needs conclude then, that theſe two learned men were fuf- 
ficiently apprized, that the doctrine of their Anceftors was unfup- 
ported by the real opinion of any Greek ſect of Philofophy; whole 
popular profeflion of it would have been to no purpofe to have 
urged againft Caefar, and fuch of the Senate as were inftructed in 
thefe matters; becaufe the practice of the double doctrine, and the 
part to which this point belonged, was a thing well known to 
them. 

It may be true, that as to Cato, who was a rigid Stoic, this 
obfervation on his condu& will conclude only againft one fect; but 
it will conclude very ſtrongly: for Cato was fo far from thinking 
that the principles of that philofophy fhould not be brought into 
the conclufions of State, where it could be done with any advan- 
tage, that he was even for having public meafures regulated on 
the ftandard of their paradoxes; for which he is agreeably rallyed 
by Cicero in his oration for Murzna. He could not then, we muft 
think, have neglected fo fair an opportunity of employing his be- 
loved philofophy upon Cæſar's challenge, would it have ferved his 
purpofe in any reafonable degree. 

But though Cato's cafe only includes the Stoics; yet Cicero's, 
who made ufe indifferently of the principles of any fe& to confute 


the 
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the reft, includes them all. It wiil be faid perhaps, that the reafon 
why he declined replying on any philofophic principle was becaufe 
he thought the opinion of their Anceftors the ftrongeft argument 
of all; having /o declared it, in a more evident point; the very 
being of a God itſelf: In QUOD, MAXIMUM EST MAJORUM NOSTRO- 
RUM SAPIENTIA, qui facra, qui ceremonias*, &c. But it is to 
be obſerved, that this was fpoken to the People, and recommended 
to them as an argument they might beft confide in; and therefore 
urged with Tully’s ufual prudence, who always fuited his argu- 
ments to his auditors; while the words under queftion were ad- 
dreſſed to an audience of Nobles, who had, at that time, as great 
an affectation to philofophife as Cicero himfelf. Hear what he fays 
in his oration for Muræna: Et quoniam non eft nobis haec oratio 
habenda aut cum IMPERITA MULTITUDINE, aut in aliquo convents 
agrglium, audacius paulo de STUDIIS HUMANITATIS qua et MIHI 
et VOBIS NOTA ET JUCUNDA funt, difputabo +. 


SECT. III. 


AVING premifed thus much, to clear the way, and abate 
men's prejudices againft a new opinion, I come to a more 
particular enquiry concerning each of thofe Sects which have been 
fuppofed to BELIEVE the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
punifhments. ° 
The ancient Greek philofophy may be all ranged in the ELEA- 
tic, the ITALIC, and the Ionic lines. The Eleatic line was 
wholly compofed of Atheifts of different kinds; as the Democritic, 
the Pyrrhonian, the Epicurean, &c. fo thefe come not into the 
account. All in the Talic line derive themſelves from PvTHAGO- 
RAS, and fwear in his name. All in the Jonic, till SOCRATES, 
bufied themfelves only in Phyfics, and are therefore likewife ex- 
cluded. He was the firft who brought philofophy out of the 


* Orat, pro Milone, + Sect. 29. 
i clouds, 
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clouds, to a clearer contemplation of HUMAN NATURE ; and found- 
ed the Socratic ſcbool, whote fubdivifions were the PLATONIC or 
OLD Acavemy, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Mippxe, and 
the New ACADEMY. 

As to Socrates, Cicero gives this character of him, that He was 
the firft who called philofophy from heaven, to place it in cities, and 
introduce it into private boufes*, i. e. to teach public and private 
morals. But we muft not fuppofe, that Cicero Amp/y meant, as 
the words feem to imply, that Socrates was the firft of tbe pbilgſo- 
phers, who fludied morais; this being evidently falfe; for the Pytha- 
goric fchool had, for a long time before, made morals its princi- 
pal concern. He muft therefore mean (as the quotation below 
partly implies) that He «cas the fir who called off philofophy from 
a contemplation of nature, to fix it ENTIRELY upon morals, Which 
was fo true, that Socrates was not only the fi, but the /af of the 
Philofophers who made this feparation ; having here no followers, 
unlefs we reckon Xenophon; who upbraids Plato, the immediate 
fucceflor of his fchool, for forfaking his mafter’s confined fcheme, 
and imitating the common practice of the philofophers in their 
purtuit of general knowledge ; he being, as the fame Cicero obferves, 
varius et multiplex et copiofus. 

However, This, which Socrates attempted in Philofophy, was 
a very extraordinary proje& : and, to fupport its credit, he brought 
in thoſe principles of pouBT and UNCERTAINTY, which fome of 
his pretended followers very much abufed: For while Ae reftrained 
thofe principles of doubt to natural things, whofe ftudy he rejected; 
they extended them to every thing that was the fubject of philo- 


* Primus Philofophiam devocavit e celo, et in urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam 
jotroduxit. Tuſcul. Queft. lib. v. And again, Acad. I. i. Socrates mihi videtur, id 
quod conftat inter omnes, primus a rebus occultis, et ab ipfa natura involutis, in quibus 
omnes ante eum philofophi eccapati fuerunt, evocaviffe Philofophiam, et ad vitam com- 
munem adduxiffe, ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omnixeque de bonis rebus & malis quzrerct; 
eceleſtia autem vel procul effe a noftra cognitione cenferet, vel, fi maxime cognita effent, 
nihil tamen ad bene vivendum conferre. 
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fophical inquiry. This we prefume was Socrates's true character : 
who thus confining his fearches, was the only one of all the an- 
cient Greek. philofophers (and it deferves our notice) who really 
believed the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments. 
How it happened that he was 1o fingularly right, will be confidered 
hereafter, when we bring his cafe to illuftrate, and to confirm the 
general pofition here advanced. 

From Socrates, as we faid, came the middle and New Academy, 
as well as the Old, or Platonic. Arcefilaus was the founder of the 
middle; and Carneades of the New. Between the principles of 
thefe two there was no real difference, as Cicero tells us; and we 
may take his word; but both, I will venture to affirm, were as 
real Sceptics, as the Pyrrbonians themſelves: I mean in their prin- 
ciples of philofophifing, though not in the profefed conclufons each 
pretended to draw from thofe principles. For the Academics as 
well as Pyrrhonians agreed in this, That nothing could be 
** known; and that, without interfering with any fentiments of 
« their own, every thing was to be diſputed Hence the Pyrrho- 
nians concluded, ** that nothing was ever to be affented to, but the 
** mind to be kept in an eternal ſuſpenſe:ꝰ The Academics, on 
the contrary, held, that the PROBABLE, when found, was to be 
** aflented to; but, till then, they were to go on with the Pyrrho- 
** nians, queftioning, difputing, and oppofing every thing." And 
here lay the jeft ? they continued to do fo, throughout the whole 
period of their exiftence, without ever finding the probable in 
any thing; except, in what was neceffary to fupply them with 
arms for difputing againft every thing. It is true, this was a con- 
tradiction in their fcheme: but Scepticifm is unavoidably deftruc- 
tive of itfelf. The mifchief was, that their allowing the probable 
thus far, made many, both ancients and moderns, think them uni- 
form in their conceffions: In the mean time they gave good words, 
and talked perpetually of their verifimile and probabile, amidft a 
fituation of abfolute darknefs, and fcepticifm ; like Sancho Pancha, 

of 
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of his ifland on the Terra Firma. This was Lucian's opinion of 
the Academics; and no man knew them better; fpeaking of the 
happy ifland, in his true bifory, and telling us in what manner it 
was ftocked with the feveral Sects of Greek philofophy ; when he 
comes to the Academics he obferves with much humour, that 
though they were in as good a difpofition to come as any of thc 
reft, they {till keep aloof in the Confines, and would never ven- 
ture to fet foot upon the Iſiand. For here truly they ftuck ; they 
were not yet fatisfied whether it was an Ifland or not *. 

This I take to be the true key to the intrigues of the Aca bur; 
of which famous ſect many have been betrayed into a better opi- 
nion than it deferved. If any doubt of this, the account which 
Cicero himfelf gives of them, will fatisfy him. He, who knew 
them beft, and who in good earneft efpoufed only the more reafon- 
able part of their conduct, tells us, that they held nothing could 
be known, or fo much as perceived: Nihil cognofci, nihil percipi, 
nihil fciri poffe dixerunt-———Opinionibus & INSTITUTIS omnia te- 
neri; nihil vERITATI relinqui : deinceps omnia tenebris circum- 
fufa effe dixerunt. Itaque Arceſilaus negabat effe quidquam quod 
fciri poffet, ne illud quidem ipfum +: That every thing was to be 
difputed ; and that the probable was not a thing to engage their 
affents, or ſway their judgments, but to enforce their reaſonings. 
-—Carneades vero multo uberius iifdem de rebus loquebatur : son 
quo aperiret fententiam fuam (hic enim mos erat patrius Academia 
ADVERSARI SEMPER OMNIBUS in difputando) fed $, &c.—Proprium 
fit Academiz judicium fuum nullum interponere, ea ee quz fimil- 
lima veri videantur; conferre caufas, & quid in quamque fenten- 
tiam dici poffit expromere, nulla adhibita fua autoritate, judicium 
audientium relinquere integrum & liberum &: That, though they 


* Tes R Adu Hoye irae ui» Db, algun N Fri, & p haesisfusder pò & yap ad v0 
wos nala^apCirus, si ricis sis rut irh. Ver. Hift. 1, ii. 

+ Acad. Queft. l. i. c. 12, 13. 

t De Orat, lib, i, c. 18. $ De Divin, lib. ii. fub fin, 
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pretended their end was to ánd the probable, yet, like the Pyrrbo- 
nians, they held their mind in an eternal fufpenfe, and continued 
going on difputing againft every thing, without ever finding the 
probable to determine their: judgments. O Academiam volaticam & 
fui fimilem, modo liuc modo illuc “, fays the man whofe buſineſs 
it was to thew only its fair fide. And indeed how could it be other- 
wife, when, as he himfelf tells us, in the cafe of the fame Zfrcefi- 
laus, they endeavoured to prove, that the moment, or weight of 
evidence, on each fide the queftion, was exactly equal Huic 
rationi, quod erat confentaneum, faciebat, ut contra omnium fen- 
tentias dies jam plerofque deduceret : [diceret] ut cum in eadem re 
paria contrariis in partibus momenta rationum invenirentur, facilius 
ab utraque parte adfentio fuftineretur. This they held to be the 
cafe, even in the moft important fubjeéts, fuch as the sou. And 
in the moft interefting queftions concerning it, as whether it was, 
in its nature, MORTAL or IMMORTAL.—Quod intelligi quale fit 
vix poteft : et quicquid eft, mortale fit, an æternum? Nam utra- 
que in parte multa dicuntur. Horum aliquid vefro fapienti certum 
videtur: nofro ne quid maxime quidem probabile fit, occurrit : ita 
funt in plerifque contrarium rationum PARIA MOMENTA +. 

Thus it appears, that the fe& was thoroughly fceptical f : And 
Sextus Empiricus, a maſter of this argument, fays no lefs: who, 
though he denies the Academics and Pyrrbonians to be exactly the 
fame, as fome ancients affirmed, becaufe, though both agreed that 
truth was not to be found, yet the Academics held there was a 
difference in thofe things which pretended to it (the myftery of 
which has been explained above) yet owns that Arcefilaus and 
Pyrrho had one common philofophy §. Origen, or the author of 

the 


* Ep. ad Att. I. 13. 

+ See note [K], at the end of this Book. 

1 See note [L], at the end of this Book. 

§ Oed piski tins Sri $ N pi 3 abr ai 25 M 0 pir i "Apto D, o 
ais pions "Axadiuine, R rms egerárw i &gonin, wiley pos Dou? vox Tuffare; xoi 
Myes, à pias dsa R Ti xaT sero» Ajey x; Tie Bpilipur, Hypot. Pyrh. lib. i. c. 33. 
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the fragment that goes under his name, feems to have tranfcribed 
the opinion of thofe whom Sextus hints at. ** But another fect of 
+ philofophers (fays he) was called the Academic, becaufe they 
‘s held their difputations in the Academy. Pyrrho was the head 
** and founder of thefe; From whom they were called Pyrrho- 
** nians. He firft of all brought in the AxaJadm pia, or incomprehen- 
'* ibility, as an inſtrument to enable them to difpute on both 
** fides the queftion, without proving or deciding any thing *." 

But now a difficulty arifes which will require fome explanation. 
We have reprefented the Academy as entirely ſceptical: We have 
reprefented Socrates a Dogmatift ; and yet on his fole authority, as 
we are affured by Tully, did this fe& hold its principles of dnowing 
nothing and diſputing all things. The true folution feems to be 
this : 

1. SocRATES, to deter his hearers from all ftudies but thofe of 
morality, was perpetually reprefenting the obſcurity, in which all 
other lay involved: not only affirming that he knew nothing of 
them, but that nothing could be known ; while, in Morals, he was 
a dogmatift, as appears largely by Xenophon, and the lefs fabulous 
parts of Plato. But Arcefilaus and Carneades took him at his word, 
when he faid be knew nothing ; and extended that principle of un- 
certainty ad omne fcibile. 


Agellius, too, affyres us, that the difference between the two fects amounted to juft 
nothing, Vetus autem quzítio et a multis fcriptoribus Grsecis tractata eft, in quid et 
quantum Pyrrhonios et Academios Philofophos interfit, Utrique enim XKETITIKOI, 
dpa, drogebxol, dicuntur, quoniam utrique nihil affirmant, nihilque comprehendi pu- 
tant diſferre tamen inter fefe-—vel maxime propterea exiftimati funt, Academici - 
quidem ipfum illud nihil poffe comprehendi, quafi comprehendunt, et nihil poffe decerni 
quafi decernunt : Pyrrhonii ne id quidem ullo pacto videri verum dieunt, quod nihil cffe 
verum videtur. I. ii, c. 5. 

* A & aleon QihoróQur In Arad, hà v6 iv 18 Aua eàs Alg adres woss- 
fai, dv zekas è Tipper, &Q & Tuff. IAD QOézoto, vi» dacladatian ándiley er · 105 · 
yayın, Os igen pir alg indria, pù noie AzePaingdar ual. Orig. Philofophica, e; 
As 
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2. Again, the adverfaries, with whom Socrates had to deal, in 
his proje& of difcrediting natural knowledge, and of recommending 
the ftudy of morality, were the Soruists properly fo called; a race 
of men, who, by their eloquence and fallacies, had long kept up 
the credit of Phyfics, and much vitiated the purity of Morals: 
And Theſe being the Oracles of fcience at that time in Athens, it 
became the modefty and humility of his pretenfions, to attack 
them covertly, and rather as an enquirer than a teacher. This 
produced the way of difputing by interrogation; from the inven- 
tor, called the Socratic: And as this could not be carried on but 
under a profefled admiration of their wifdom, and acquiefcence in 
their decifions, it gave birth to the famous Attic Irony *. Hence 
it appears, his method of confutation muft begin in doubt; be 
carried on in turning their own arms againft them, and end in ad- 
vancing nothing of bis own. 

Now Arcefilaus and Carneades having, as we fay, extravagantly 
extended the Socratic principle of knowing nothing; eafily miftook 
this other, of advancing nothing of bis own, when difputing with 
the Sophifis, as a neceſſary conſequence of the former; and fo made 
that a general rule for their fchool, which, in their mafter, was 
only. an occafional and confined practice. 

On thefe two mistaken principles was the New Academy erected. 
1. Omnia latere in occulto, nec efle quidquam, quod cerni aut in- 
telligi poffit. 2. Quibus de caufis nihil oportere neque profiteri, 
neque affirmare quemquam, neque aflertione approbare +. 

They of the OLD Acapemy f, who came firft after Socrates, 
did, with more judgment, decline their mafter's method of difpu- 
tation; eaſily perceiving that it was adapted to the occafion : and 


* Socrates autem de fe ‘pfe detrahens in difputatione, plus tribuebat iis, quos volebat 
refellere. Ita cum aliud diceret atque fentiret, libenter uti folitus eft ea dillimulatione, 
quam Græei ei vocant, Acad. l. ii, c. 5. 

+ Acad. Queeft. lib. i. c. 12. 

1 See note (M^, at the end of this Book. 
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that to make it a general practice, and the characteriſtic of their 
ſchool, would be irrational and abfurd. But the MIDDLE and NEW, 
inftead of profiting by this fage conduct of their Predeceffors, made 
it a handle to extol their own clofer adherence to their Mafter ; and 
an argument that they were returned to his true principles, from 
which the old had licentioufly digrefled. A paſſage in Cicero will 
juſtify thefe obfervations ; and thefe obfervations will explain that 
paffage, which, I prefume, without them would not be thought 
very intelligible. Thus the Roman Orator expreffes himfelf, under 
the character of an Academic: Primüm, inquam, deprecor, ne me, 
tanquam philofophum, putetis fcholam vobis aliquam explicaturum ; 
quod ne in ipfis quidem philofophis magnopere unquam probavi : 
quando enim Socrates, qui parens philofophice jure dici potefl, quidquam 
tale fecit ? Eorum erat ifte mos, qui tum Sophiſtæ nominabantur ; 
quorum é numero primus eft aufus Leontinus Gorgias in conventu 
pofcere quæſtionem, id eft, jubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet au- 
dire. Audax negotium; dicerem impudens, 1% boc inflitutum poflea 
tranflatum ad pbilofipbos noftros effet. Sed et illum, quem nominavi, 
et ceteros Sophiftas, ut è Platone intelligi poteft, lufos videmus a 
Socrate. Is enim percunctando atque interrogando elicere folebat 
eorum opiniones, quibufcum differebat, ut ad ea, que ii refpon- 
diflent, fi quid videretur, diceret: Qur Mos CUM A POSTERIORI- 
BUS NON ESSET RETENTUS, ARCESILAUS EUM REVOCAVIT, INSTI- 
TUITQUE, ut ii, gui fe audire vellent, non fe quærerent, fid ipf dice- 
rent, quid fentirent : quod cum dixiſſent, ille contra *. Here Cicero 
has gilded the falfe, but fhewy pretences of his Se& : which not 
only reprefented their fcepticifm, as a return to the true principles 
of Socrates; but would have the dogmatic fects of philofophy, 
againft all evidence of antiquity, the later produ& of that race of 
Sophifts, with whom the venerable Athenian had to do. But the 
Old Academy, we may be fure, thought differently of the matter: 


De Fin. Bon. et Mal. ii. c. 1. 
Lucullus 
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Lucullus favs of Arcefilaus, Nonne cum jam philofophorum difci- 
plinæ graviſſimæ conftitiffent, tum exortus eft ut in optima Rep. 
Tiberius Gracchus, qui otium perturbaret, fic Arcefilaus, qui con- 
ftitutam philofophiam everteret *. 

However, thefe bold pretenfions of reftoring the Socratic 
SCHOOL to its integrity, deluded many of the Ancients; and made 
them, as particularly Diogenes Laertius, to rank Socrates in the 
number of the Sceptics. 

But this is not ftrange, for it was in the fafhion for all the Se&s 
to pretend relation to Socrates. Proſeminatæ funt familiæ diffen- 
tientes, et multum disjunctæ et difpares, cum tamen omnes fe phi- 
lofophi SocRA T1cos et dici vellent et effe arbitrarentur, fays Cicero. 
And again, Fuerunt etiam alia geuera philofophorum fere qui fe 
OMNES SocRA T1cos efle dicebant; Eretricorum, Herilliorum, Ma- 
garicorum, PynRHoNEORUM +. The fame thing, I believe, Apu- 
ius meant to exprefs, when {peaking of Socrates he fays,———cum 
nunc etiam egregii Philofophi ſectam ejus ſunctiſſimam preeoptent, et 
Jummo beatitudinis ſtudis jurent in ipfius nomen $. 

On the whole it appears that the Academics, (middle and new) 
as diftinguifhed from the Platonifts, were mere Sceptics; and fo, 
like the Pyrrbonians, to be thrown out of the account. 

Thofe therefore which remain, are the Pytuacoric, the PLA- 
TONIC, the PEniPATETIC, and the Srorc: And if it be found 
that none of thefe four, renowned fchools (the PuILOSO HIS Qua- 
TERNION OF DOGMATIC THEISTS) did believe, though all feduloufly 
taught, the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and punifhments, 
the reader, perhaps, will no longer difpute the conclufion, THAT 
IT WAS NOT THE REAL OPINION OF ANY GRECIAN SECT OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

I. PYTHAGORAS comes firft under our inſpection. He is faid 
to have invented the name long after the exiftence of his trade ; 


* Acad, I. ii, c. 5. + De Orat. lib. iii, 1 Metam. I. x. 
and 
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and was, as we may fay, the middle link that joined together the 
Lawgivers and PAilofopbers ; being indeed the only Greek, who was 
properly and truly both: though, from his time, and in confor- 
mity to his practice, not only thofe of his own fchool, but even 
thofe of the other three, dealt much in legiflation ; In which, his 
fortune was like that of Socrates, who was the firft and laft of the 
philofophers that confined himfelf to morals ; though, in imitation of 
his conduct, morals, from thence, made the chief bufinefs of all 
the fubdivifions of his fchool. 

In the ſcience of legiflation, Orrpueus?, for whom he had 
the higheft reverence, was his maſter; and in philofophy, PHERE- 
CYDES Sv Rus +. 

After he had formed his character on two fo different models, he 
travelled into Ecypr, the fountain-head of fcience ; where, after 
a long and painful initiation, he participated of all the Myfteries of 
the priefthood. 

He had now fo thoroughly imbibed the fpirit of legiflation, that 
he not only pretended his Laws were infpired, which moft other 
Law-givers had done; but that his pH1LosopHy was fo, like- 
wife 1; which no other Philofopher had the confidence to do. 

This, we may be fure, would incline him to a more than ordi- 
‘nary cultivation of the DOUBLE DOCTRINE, ** He divided his dif- 
** ciples (fays Origen) into two claffes, the one he called the 
% Esoteric, the other, the Exoreric. For to 759% he intrufted 
** the more perfect and fublime doctrines ; to The he delivered 
** the more vulgar and popular$." And, indeed, he was fo emi- 
nent in this practice, that the ſecret or efoteric doctrine of Pythagoras 
became proverbial. For what end he did it, Varro informs us, in 


* Jamblichus de Vita Pyth. c. 151. + Id. ib. c. 184. 

f id. ib. c. i. 

Sor six nalla Dua, x; ric i EEGTEPIKOYE, rè; N EAQTEPIKOTS ixadeor. 
Tek pis yàg và sedurrege pafila iris, vé; & rà uüpsrga. Fragm. de Philof. wep? 
Ilvfay. 
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St. Auftin, where he fays, that ‘ Pythagoras inſtructed his au- 
** ditors in the fcience of legiflation Last oF ALL, when they 
* were now become learned, wife, and happy." And on what 
fubje&, appears from a common ſaying of the fe&, that ** in 
** thofe things which relate to the Gods, ALL was not to be re- 
** vealed to ALL *.” . 

The Communities he gave laws to, the Cities he fet free, are 
known to every one. And that nothing might be wanting to his 
Jegiflative character, He, likewite, in conformity to general prac- 
tice, inſtituted MysTertes; in which was taught, as ufual, ** the 
** unity of the divine nature.” So Jamblichus: They fay too 
** he taught luftrations and 1N1T1À T10Ns, in which were delivered 
* the MosT EXACT KNOWLEDGE of the Gods. They fay farther 
* that he made a kind of union between divine pbilgſophy and re- 
«c V gious worfbip; having learnt fome things from the Omruic 
*€ rites; fome, from the /EGyPTIAN PRIESTS; fome, from the 
** Chaldeans and Magi; and fome from the INITIATIONS cele- 
** brated in ErEusis, Imbros, Samotbrace and Delos; or wherever 
* elfe, as amongſt the CELTS, and Iberians 4." Nay fo much 
did his Jegiflative Character prevail over his philofopbic, that he 
brought not only the principles of the Myyferies into the ſcboolt, 
but likewife many of the obfervances; as abftinence from Beans 
and feveral kinds of animals; which afterwards contributed not a 
little to confound the fecret doctrines of the Schools and the 
Myferies. This conformity was, without doubt, the reaſon 
why the Crotoniates, or the Metapontines (for in this authors - 


* Mi tome eel, Alas S d. 

4 — Afyóoan & rr, rù; aalefx dt, x) Tàc H, TEAETAZ, rd AKPIBEZTATHN ELMHEIN 
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pabis «aj 28, OPOIKON, & Ñ exh vi» AITYIITIQN IEPEQN, & N wag Xonio» xj 
Mayer, & Ñ eai rk TEAETHE, tis l. EAEYEINI ine, iv Ie? re, 9 Eapelpden, xj 
nz, x d Ti cage To; Nen, S engl rùs KEATOTE xj rèr rei. Jambl. de Vit. Pyth. 
$ 151. 

1 See Book II. Sect. 4. vol. I. p. 181. 
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differ ) turned his houfe or ſcbool, after his death, into a TEMPLE 
of CERES. 

Thus the fame and authority of Pythagoras became unrivalled 
over all Greece and Italy. Herodotus calls him, the mof? autborita- 
tive of pbilofopbers +. Cicero fays of him: Cum, Superbo regnante, 
in Italiam veniffet, tenuit Magnam illam Græciam cum Honore 
EX DISCIPLINA, fum ctiam AUCTORITATE f. 

And this was no tranfient reputation: it defcended to his fol- 
lowers, through a long fucceflion ; to whom the cities of Italy fre- 
quently committed the adminiſtration of their affairs &; where they 
fo well eftablifhed their authority, that St. Jerom tells us, very laft- 
ing marks of it were remaining to his time: Refpice omnem oram 
Italie, quz quondam Magna Grecia dicebatur; et Pythagoreorum 
dogmatum incifa publicis literis ara cognofces |]. 

But there are two circumftances, which muft needs give us the 
higheft idea of Pythagoras's fame in point of legiflation. 

1. The one is, that almoft every Lawgiver of eminence, for fome 

time before ** and after, as well as during bis time, was numbered 

amongft his difciples: for the general opinion was, that nothing 

could be done to purpofe in the legiflating way, which did not come 
som Pythagoras. 

2. The other is, that the doctrine of the difpenfation of Provi- 
dence by a Merempsycuosis, or tranfmigration of the foul, though 
taught in all the Myfteries, and an infeparable part of a future ftate 


* Diog. Laert. lib, viii. § 17. Porph, de Vit. Pyth. N° 4. 

1 — 08 0 irre cepiñ Hay lib. iv. $ 95, literally, not of the kaf aus 
thority: a common mode of exprellion in the ancient languages. So Homer, in the 15th 
Iliad, calls Achilles, čs apavgérai® Axar, not the worft foldier of the Greeks; meaning, 
we know, the def. 

t See note (M), at the end of this Book. 

§ Hude ſegat & Sixes ecard xalà. viv "IraxMas rus avpalile abe Tt g €i evi aire itaige, 
&ri xj nt wording vor & ar lwigizur tas wn; Porph. de Vit. Pyth. N° 54. 

V Cent. Ruf, lib, ii. 

** See the difcourfe on Zaleucus's laws, B. II. Sect. 3. 
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in all the Religions of paganifm, became, in common fpeech, the 
Qo peculiar doctrine of Pythagoras. 

And here tbe reader will pardon a fhort remark or two, not a 
little illuftrating the point we are upon. 

There is not a more extraordinary book in all Antiquity, thar 
the MrTAMoRPHosIS or Ovin; whether we regard the matter or 
the form. The fubje& appears prodigioufly extravagant, and the 
compofition irregular and abfurd: had it been the product of a 
dark age, and a barbarous writer, one might have been content 
to rank it in the clafs of our modern Oriental Tales, as a matter of 
no confequence. But when we confider it as written when Rome 
was in its meridian of fcience and politenefs ; and by an Author, 
whofe acquaintance with the Greek tragic writers, had informed 
him of what belonged to a work or compofition, we cannot but be 
fhocked at fo groteíque an affemblage of things: Unlefs we would 
rather diftruft our modern judgment, and conclude the deformity to 
be only in appearance. And this, perhaps, we fhall find to be the 
cafe: though it muft be owned, the common opinion feems fup- 
ported by Quintilian, the moft judicious critic of Antiquity, who 
thus fpeaks of our Author and his Work : Ut Ovidius LASCIVIRE 
in Metamorpbofi folet, quem tamen excuſare neceſſitas poteft, RES 
DIVERSISSIMAS IN SPECIEM UNIUS CORPORIS COLLIGENTEM *. 

But to determine on proper grounds, in this matter, we muft 
confider the origin of the ancient fables in general. 

"There are two opinions concerning it. 

I. The frf is of fuch who think the fables contrived, by the 
ancient Sages, for repofitories of their myfterious wifdom ; and, 
confequentiy, that they are no lefs than natural, moral, and divine 
truths, fantaftically difguifed. Greg. Naz. characteriſes theſe alle- 
gories well, where he calls them monfrous explanations, without prin- 
ciples ; in which there is nothing ftable, but a way of interpreta- 
tion which, if indulged, would enable you to make any thing out 


* Inftit. Orat. lib. iv. c. 1. fub fin. 
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of any thing *. But what muft eternally difcredit the fancy, that 
the firt Mythologifts were Allegorifts, is, that if they indeed in- 
vented thefe fables to convey under them natural, moral, and di- 
vine truths, they muft have been wife and virtuous men, lovers of 
Mankind, and the friends of Society. But how will this charac- 
ter agree to the abominable lewdnefs, injuftice, and impiety, with 
which moft of thefe popular fables abound; and which they could 
not but forefee would (as in fact they did) corrupt all the prin- 
ciples of moral practice. For both theſe reafons, therefore, we 
muft conclude that a fyftem which gives us nothing for the mora/, 
but what, as Greg. Naz. obferves, is uncertain, groundlefs and 
capricious; while the Fab/e prefents nothing but what is abfurd 
and obfcene +, muft be an after-thought employed to ferve a pur- 
pofe. However, it was well for truth, that none of thefe ancient 
Allegorifts were able to do better ; that none of them entered upon 
their tak with any thing like the force of our Bacon f; the cre- 
ative power of whofe genius fo nearly realized thefe inventions, 
as fometimes to put us to a ftand, whether we fhould not prefer 
the riches and beauty of his imagination, to the poor and meagre 
Truth that lies at bottom. 

II. The other opinion of the origin of the fables, is that which 
fuppofes them to be the corruptions of civil hiftory ; and confe- 
quently, as having their foundation in real fa&s: And this is 
unqueftionably the truth. But this ſyſtem did not find fo able an 
expofitor formerly in Palæpbatus, as the other more groundlefs 
“conceit did of late in Bacon. It would lead me too far from my 
ſubject, to thew, in this place, which of the fables arofe from the 
ambiguity of words, ill tranflated from fome eaftern languages ; 
which, from proper names ill underftood ; which, from the bsg% 
figures of poetry, well invented to affect barbarous minds; and 

* Els’ leneilebo rétes & ll x) replies, x vd wpoxsipdvur inwis 32.57% cis Bagad 
xerox) gnari; Seugiag Sx ixdons 7 farore Orat, iii. 

1 n & öre vd w At xb rè axgeSeCAnpiros beer. ib, 

3 In his Book, De fapientia veterum, 

G 2 which, 
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which, from the politic contrivances of flatefmen, to tame and fofterr 
favage Manners: and how the univerſal pafion of ADMIRATION 
procured an eafy admittance into the mind, for all thefe various 
delufions. 

But we muft not omit, that the followers of this better opinion 
are divided into two factions ; Ose of which would have the an- 
cient fables the corruption of PRoFANE hiftory only; the Other, 
only of SACRED. 

This La feems unfupported by every thing but an ill - directed 
zeal of doing honour to 15e Bible: For by what we can collect 
from Pagan, or even Jewifh writers, the hiftory of the Hebrews 
was lefs celebrated, even lefs known, than that of any other people 
whofe memory Antiquity hath brought down to us. But, known 
or unknown, it is fomewhat hard, methinks, that GREECE muft 
not be allowed the honour of producing one fingle Hero ; but all 
muft be fetched from PALESTINE. One would have thought the 
very number of the Gentile worthies, and the fcarcity of the 
Jewith, might have induced our critics, in mere charity, to employ 
fome home-fpun Pagans, for Heroes of a fecond rate, at leaft. But 
this, it feems, would look too like a facrilegious compromife. So, 
an expedient is contrived to leffen that difparity in their number: 
and Mofes alone is difcovered to be Apollo, Pan, Priapus, Cecrops, 
Minos, Orpheus, Amphion, Tirefias, Janus, Evander, Romulus, 
and about fome twenty more of the Pagan Gods and Heroes. So 
fays the learned and judicious Mr. Huet “: who, not content to 
fcize, as lawful prize, all he meets within the waſte of fabulous 
times, makes cruel inroads into the cultivated ages of hiftory, and 
will fcarce allow Rome its own Founder 4. 

Nay, fo jealous are they of this fairy honour paid to Scripture, 
that I have met with thofe who thought the BisLeE much difpa- 
raged, to fuppofe any other origin of buman facrifices than the com- 


* See note [P], at the end of this Book. 
+ Si fidcm fequimur hiftoriz, fabulofa pleraque de eo [Romulo] narrari, Prop. iv. c. 
9. § 8. 
mand 
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mand to Abraham, to offer up his fon. The contending for fo 
extraordinary an honour being not unlike that of certain Gram- 
marians, who, out of due regard to the glory of former times, 
will not allow either the great or fmall-pox to be of modern growth, 
but vindicate thofe fpecial bleflings to this highly favoured Anti- 
quity. 

The other party then, who efteem the fables a corruption of 
Pagan hiftory, appear in general to be right. But the misfortune 
is, the fpirit of fyftem feems to poflefs thefe likewife, while they 
allow nothing to Jewith hiftory : For, that reafoning, which makes 
them give the Egyptian and Phenician a fhare with the Grecian, 
fhould confequentially have difpofed them to admit the Jewith into 
partnerfhip; though it might perhaps contribute leaft to the come 
mon ftock. And he who does not fee * that Philemon and Baucis 
is taken from the ftory of Lot, muft be, very near, blind: Though 
he + who can difcover the expedition of the Ifraelites from Egypt to 
Paleftine, in the fable of the Argonauts, muft certainly be gifted 
with the fecond-fight. 

Laftly, as it is the fault of thefe to allow nothing to Jewith 
hiftory, fo it is the fault of both to allow nothing to the fyftem of 
the Allegoriſis: for though without all queftion the main body of the 
ancient fables is the corruption of civil Hiftory, yet it is as certain, 
that fome few, efpecially of the late ones, were invented to convey 
phyfical and moral TRUTHS. 


* La fable de Philemon et de Baucis—les perfonages font inconnus, et j'en ai rien 
d'intereffant à en dire: car de penfer avec Mr. Huet, qu'elle nous cache l'hiftoire des 
Anges qui allerent vifter Abraham, c’eft une de ces imaginations hazardées dans lef. 
quelles ce favant prelat, &c. Banier, les Metam. d'Ovid, explic, des fables 7, 8, 9, & 10. 
lib. viii, 

+ See Lavaur, one of the beft and lateft ſupporters of this fyftem, in his Hifloire de 
la Fable conferée avec l'Hiftoire Sainte.———-Ainfi cette fable eft toute compofce des 
traditions que les Chananéens ou Pheniciens avoint repandués dans leurs voyages. On 
y voit des traits defigurez par ces traditions, mais CERTAINEMENT pres de V’hiftoire des 
JMraélites fous Moyfe et fous Jofué, Cap. Jafon & les Argonautes, à la fin. 


Such 
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Such was the original of the fables in general: But we muft be 
alittle more explicite concerning that fpecies of them called the 
MET AMORPHOsIs. 

The metempfychofis was the method, the religious ancients * em- 
ployed to explain the ways of Providence; which, as they were 
feen to be unequal ere, were fuppofed to be fet right Zereafter. 
But this inequality was never thought fo great, as to leave no foot- 
fteps of a fuperintendency : For the people of old argued thus: If 
there were no inequality, nothing would want to be fet right; and if 
there were nothing but inequality, there would be no one to fet it 
right. So that a regular Providence, and none at all, equally de- 
ftroyed their foundation of a future flate. 

It being then believed, thata Providence was adminiftered here 
as well as hereafter, though not with equal vigour in both ftates; 
it was natural for them to fuppofe that the mode of it might be 
much the fame, throughout. And as the way of punifhing, in a 
different ftate, was by a tranfmigration of the foul; fo in this, it 
was by a transformation of the body: The thing being the fame, 
with only a little difference in the ceremonial of the tranfaction : 
the foul in the firft cafe going to the body ; and, in the latter, the 
body coming to the foul : This being called the metamorphefis ; and 
That, the metempfychofis. ‘Thus, each made a part of the popular 
doétrine of Providence. And it is remarkable, that wherever the 
doctrine of tranſmigration was received, either in ancient or modern 
times, there the belief of transformation hath prevailed likewife +. 
It is true, that in fupport of the firft part of this fuperftition, 
Reafon only fuffered ; in ſupport of the latter, the Senes too were 
violated. But minds grofsly paffioned never want attefted facts to 


* But this being the voice of our common nature, it is no wonder we ſhould find the 
doctrine of the wctempfychofis operating, as an old Opinion, amongſt the uninſtructed na- 
tives of South America. See Charlevoix’s Hitt. of Paraguay, vol. II. p. 151. 

+ The modern Eaſtern tales are full of meremorpoofes ; and it is to be noted that thofe 
people, before they embraced mahometanifm, were pagans and believers of the metes. 


Hcbaſfi. 
ſupport 
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fupport their extravagancies. What principally contributed to fix 
their belief of the metamorpbofis was, in my opinion, the ſtrong 
and difordered imagination of a melancholy babit; a habit, more 
than any other, producing religious fear, and moft affected by 
what it produces. There was a common diftemper, arifing from 
this Habit, well known to the Greek phyficians by the name of the 
LYCANTHROPY ; where the patient fancied himfelf turned into 4 
wolf, or other favage animal. Why the difordered imagination 
ſhould take this ply, is not hard to conceive, if we reflect that the 
metemp/ycbofis made part of the popular doctrine of Providence; and 
that a metamorphofis was, as we have faid, the fame mode of punifh- 
ment, differing only in time and place. For the religious belief, we 
may be affured, would work ftrongly on a difeafed fancy, racked 
by a conſciouſneſs of crimes, to which that Sadit is naturally ob- 
noxious; and, as it did in the cafe of Nebuchadnezzar, make the 
patient conclude himſelf the object of divine juſtice. Indeed, 
Daniel's prediction of that monarch’s difgrace, evidently fhews it to 
have been the effect of divine vengeance ; yet the circumftances of 
his punifhment, as recorded in holy Writ, feem to thew, that it 
was inflicted by common and natural means. And that the vul- 
gar fuperftition generally gives the bias to the career of a diftem- 
pered mind, we have a familiar inftance. No people upon earth are 
more fubje& to atrabilaire diforders than the Englifh : Now while 
the tales of magicians, and their transformations were believed, 
nothing was more fymptomatic in this diftemper, than fuch fancied 
changes by the power of witchcraft. But fince thefe fables loft 
their terror, very different whimfies, we find, poſſeſs our melan- 
cholic people. 

Thefe fickly imaginations therefore, proceeding from the im- 
preſſions of the religious notion of the metamorphofis, would in 
their turn add great credit to it; and then any trifle would keep it 
up; even an equivocal appellation ; which, I do not doubt, hath 
given birth to many a fable; though to many more, it hath ferved: 

only 
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only for an after-embellifhment. But it is remarkable, that fabu- 
lous Antiquity itfelf affifts us to detect its own impoftures. For, 
although it generally reprefents the punifhments for impiety, as 
actual transformations ; yet, in the famous ſtory of the daughters of 
Proetus, it has honeftly told us the cafe; that it was no more than 
a deep melancholy, inflicted by Juno, which made them faxcy them- 
felves turned into heifers; fo the poet, 
** Proetides implerunt FALsis mugitibus agros. 
and of this, Melampus cured them by a courfe of phyfic *. 


Thus the METAMoRPHos!s arofe from the doétrine of the me- 
tempfychofis; and was, indeed, a mode of it; and, of courfe, a 
very confiderable part of the Pagan theology +: So that we are not 
to wonder if feveral grave Writers made collections of them; fuch 
as Nicander, Boeus, Callifthenes, Dorotheus, Theodorus, Par- 
thenius, and Adrian the fophift. Of what kind thefe collections 
were, we may fee by that of Antonius Liberalis, who tranfcribed 
from them: Thence, too, Ovid gathered his materiais; and form- 
ed them into a poem on the moft fublime and regular plan, A Po- 
PULAR HISTORY OF PROVIDENCE ; carried down in as methodical a 
manner as the graces of poetry would allow, from the creation to 
his own times, through the EGYPTIAN, PHENICIAN, GREEK, and 
Roman hiſtories: And this the elegant Paterculus ſeems to inti- 
mate, in the character he gives of the poet and his work 1. 


* Pretides, Preeti, & Stenobeez, five Antiopæ fecundum Homerum, filie fuerunt, 
Lyfippe, Ipponoe, Cyrianaffa; Hæ fecum prætuliſſent Junoni in pulchritudine ; vel, ut 
quidam volunt, cum effent antiſſites, aufz funt vefti ejus aurum detractum in ufum fuum 
convertere : illa irata hunc furorem earum immifit mentibus; ut putantes fe vaccas in 
faltus abirent, et plerumque mugirent, et timerent aratra; quas Melampus, Amythao- 
nis filius, pactà mercede ut Cyrianaffam uxorem cum parte regni acciperet, placatá 
Junone, infecto fonte, ubi folite erant bibere, purgavit et in priftinum fenfum reduxit, 
Servius in Bucol. Virgilii vi. 48. ` 

+ It plainly appears to have been in general credit by its making the foundation of 
the following epigram, one of the fineft in antiquity : 

Ex (kc pa Sid rb MBor in & Ahe 
Zens patins iver t . 

t Nafo perfectiffimi in forma operis fui. Hift. Rom. I. ii. c. 36, 

Now 
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N ow the proper introduction, as well as foundation and fupport, 
of this kind of hiftory isa THEISTICAL cosMocENY. Accordingly, 
we find our Poet introduceth it with fuch a one. And this like- 
wife in imitation of his Grecian Originals. Theopompus, by the 
account Servius gives of him, feems to have compofed fuch a Hif- 
tory, and fo prefaced; but on a more ingenious plan. He feigns 
that fome of Midas's ſhepherds took the God, Silenus, afleep, after 
a debauch ; and brought him bound to their mafter. When he 
came into the Prefence, his chains fell from him of their own ac- 
cord ; and he anfwered to what was required of him, concerning 
NATURE and ANTIQUITY *. From hence (as Servius remarks) 
Virgil took the hint of his Sirenus: the ſubject of whofe fong is 
fo exact an epitome of the contents of the METAMORPHOSIS of 
Ovid, that amongſt the ancient titles of that Eclogue, the name 
of Metamorphofis was one; which therefore makes it worth con- 
fidering ; 

% Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 

% Semina, &c. ` 

et ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis.—— 

** Hinc lapides Pyrrhæ jactos, Saturnia regna, 

cc Caucafiafque refert volucres, furtumque Promethei —— 
Tum Phaétontiadas mufco circumdat amaræ 

** Corticis 

** Quid loquar aut Scyllam Nifi, quam fama fecuta eft, 
** Candida fuccin&am latrantibus inguina monftris, 

„ Dulichias vexaſſe rates 

** Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus: &e. 


Here we have the formation of tbe world, the golden age, and the 
original and renovation of man; together with thofe ancient fables 


© Sane hoc de Sileno non dicitur fi&um a Virgilio, fed a Theopompo tranflatum. Is 
enim apprehenfum Silenum a Midz regis paſtoribus, dicit crapula madentem, et ex ea 
foporatum ; illos dolo adgreſſos dormientem vinxiffe ; poftea vinculis fponte labentibus 
liberatum et rebus NATURALIBUS et ANTIQyIS Mida interroganti refpondiffe, Serv. ad. 
Eclog. vi. 15. 

Vor. II. H which 
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which taught the government of the Gods, and their punifhment 
of impiety, by the change of human, into brutal and vegetable 
forms. It is evident from hence, that both the Latin poets drew 
-from one fource ; and particularly from Theopompus: whom Vir- 
gil hath epitomiſed; and Ovid paraphrafed. And if Ovid neglected 
to borrow a great beauty from his original, to adorn his own 
poem; Virgil (which is much more furprifing) by deviating, in. 
one material circumftance, from their common fource, hath com- 
mitted a very groſs blunder. Ovid, in neglecting to lay the fcene 
of his Hiftory in the adventure of Midas's fhepherds ; and fo dif- 
abling himfelf from making SiLENvs the Narrator throughout, 
hath let flip the advantage of giving his facred Hiftory the fanc- 
tion of a divine Speaker, and, by that means, of tying the whole 
compofition together in the moft natural and artful manner. But 
then VrRGiL, either in fondnefs to the philofophy of Epicurus, 
or in compliment to Varus, who was of that School, inftead of 
making his Cofmogeny theifical (as without doubt "Theopompus 
did, and we fee, Ovid hath done) from whence the popular hifto- 
ry of Providence naturally followed, hath made it the produ& of 
BLIND ATOMS; 


«* per inane coacta 
** Semina," 

from whence, nothing naturally follows, but Fate or Chance. And 
yet Virgil talks dike a Tbei (indeed, becaufe he talks after Theifs) 
of the renovation of Man, the golden Age, and the punifhment of 
Prometheus. Servius feems to have had fome obfcure glimpfe of 
this abfurdity, as appears from his embarras to account for the 
CONNECTION between the Epicurean crigin of the world, and the 
religious fables which follow. In his note on the words binc lapides 
Pyrrbe jactos, he ſays.—quæſtio eft hoc loco: nam, relictis pru- 
** dentibus rebus de mundi origine, fubito ad fabulas tranfitum fe- 
“cit, Sed dicimus, aut exprimere eum voluiffe ſectam Epicuream, 
** quz rebus feriis femper inferit voluptates : aut fabulis plenis admi- 
** rationis puerorum corda mulceri.” 


The 
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The old Scholiaft, we fee, was much a ftranger to that conceit 
of Catrou't, that as Epicurus's P5yfics are followed in the origin of 
the World, fo his Morals are explained in the Fables. Without 
doubt Servius thought it abfurd to fuppofe, that the Poet would 
explain the moft obnoxious part of Epicurus’s Philofophy (his 
Phyfics) fo clearly, and the ufeful part (his Morals) fo obfcurely.— 
However, in other reſpects, the Eclogue is full of beauties. 

On the other hand, Ovid not only found advantages in making 
his Cofmogeny ¢éeifical, but improved what he found with won- 
derful art. Deſeribing the formation of man to be from earth, he 
fhuts up his account in thefe beautiful lines, 


** Sic modo que fuerat rudis, et fine imagine Tellus 
** Induit ignotas hominum, conver/a figuras ;” 


Infinuating that this was the firft of thoſe cHANGEs which he had 
promifed to fpeak of; and thereby finely preparing his Reader for 
the following converfions of Men into brutes, ftocks, ftones, and the 
feveral elements, by fhewing that they were only returned into 
that, out of which they had been taken, by a no lefs furprifing 
Metamorphofis. 

But to go back to his Poem. Now although, to adorn and en- 
liven his Subject, he hath followed the bent of his diſpoſition, in 
filling it with the love-ftories of the Gods; which, too, their Tra- 
ditions had made facred; yet he always keeps his end in view, by 
taking frequent occafion to remind his reader, that thofe punith- 
ments were inflicted by the Gods, for impiety. This appears to 
have been the ufual ftrain of the writers of METAMORPHOSES.— A. 
long as they preferved their piety to the Gods, they were bappy*, 
being the conftant prologue to a tragic ftory. So that, what Palæ- 
phatus fays of the mythologic poets in general may with a peculiar 
juftnefs be applied to Ovid: The poets (fays he) contrived fables of 
this kind to imprefs on their bearers a reverence for the Gods +. 


9 "Ayp pir r ge ripam, eddaipons Soar. Ant. Liberalis Met. c. xi. 
1 Té & deve réru curſdioas of eronilal, d of nge we Oguni sis vd Sciex, De inered. 
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But this was not all. Ovid, jealous, as it were, of the fecret 
dignity of his Work, hath taken care, towards the conclufion, to 
give the intelligent reader the mafter-key to his meaning. We 
have obferved, that though the metempfychofis was univerſally 
taught and believed long before the time of PYTHAGORAS; yet 
the greatnefs of his reputation, and another caufe, we fhall come 
to preſently, made it afterwards to be reckoned amongft his pecu- 
liar doctrines. Now Ovid, by a contrivance, which for its juſtneſs 
and beauty may be compared with any thing in Antiquity, feizes 
this circumftance, to inftru& his reader in thefe two important 
points: 1. That bis poem is a popular biflory of Providence: And 
2. That the Metempfychofis was the original of tbe Metamorpbofis. 
For in the conclufion of his book, he introduceth Pythagoras, teach- 
ing and explaining the TRANSMIGRATION of things to the people 
of Crotona. This was ending his Work in that juft philofophic 
manner, which the elegance of pure and ancient wit required. 

The Abbé Banier, not entering into this beautiful contrivance, is 
at a lofs* to account for Ovid’s bringing in Pythagoras fo much 
out of courfe. The beft reafon he can affign, is that the poet 
having finifhed the „ Horical metamorphofis, goes on to the natural: 
which Pythagoras is made to deliver to the Crotoniates. But this 
is not fact, but hypotheſis: The poet had not finifhed the Aiforical 
metamorphofis : for having gone through the epifode of the natural 
change of things, he re- aſſumes the proper fubje& of his work, the 
biflorical, or moral, metamorpofs, through the remaining part of the 
laft book; which ends with the change of Cæſar into a comet. 
Had not Ovid, therefore, introduced Pythagoras for the purpoſe 
here afligned, we fhould hardly have found him in this place; but 
in the Greek divifion, to which he properly belonged. Where the 
famous circumftance of his GoLDEN THIGH, and the exhibition of 
it at the Olympic Games, would have afforded a very artful and 
entertaining Epifode, in a narrative of a CHANGE begun and left 


Met. de Ovid, et des Expl. Hift, tom. iii, 
unfinithed ; 
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unfinifhed ; a proof of the truth of the doctrine of the Metamorphofis, 
at leaft as ftrong as that which the Alchymifts bring for the reality 
of the tranſinutation of Metals, from the Nails, half gold and half 
iron, now to be feen in the Cabinets of the German Virtuofi. 

What hath been faid, I fuppofe, will tend to give us a different 
and higher notion of this extraordinary work : and leffen our fur- 
prize at the Author's prefumption, in fo confidently predicting im- 
mortality to his performance : 


** Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuftas.” 


To proceed with our fubje&. From what hath been faid of 
Pythagoras's character, it appears, that he taught ſeveral doctrines 
which he did not believe; and cultivated opinions merely on ac- 
count of their utility. And we have the exprefs teftimony of 
Timæus Locrus, that, in the number of thefè latter, was the popular 
doctrine of the metempfychofis. This very ancient Pythagorean, 
after having faid *, that the propagating the doctrine of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments, was neceffary to fociety, goes on 
in this manner: ** For as we fometimes cure the body with un- 
** wholefome remedies, when fuch as are moft wholefome have no 
** effect à fo we reftrain thofe minds by falfe relations, which will 
** not be perfuaded by the sruth: There is a neceffity therefore of 
** inftilling the dread of thofe FOREIGN ToRMENTS. As that tlie 
** foul fhifts and changes its habitation ; that the coward is igno- 
* minioufly thruft into the body of a woman; the murderer im- 
* prifoned within the furr of a favage; the laſcivious condemned 
+ to invigorate a boar or fow; the vain and inconſtant changed into 
“ birds; and the flothful and ignorant into fifhes. The diſpenſa- 
* tion of all thefe things is committed in the fecond period, to 
* Nemefis the Avenger; together with the infernal Furies, her 
** Affeffors, the Inſpectors of human actions; to whom God, the 


* See the Firft Section of this Book. ! 
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** fovereign Lord of all things, hath committed the government of 
** the world, replenifhed with Gods and Men, and other animals ; 
** all which were formed after the perfect model of the eternal and 
** intellectual ideas *.” 

Timæus's teftimony is precife; and, as this notion of the me- 
tempfychofis was an infeparable part of the doctrine of a future ftate 
of rewards and punifhments, if the Pythagoreans difbelieved the one, 
they muft neceffarily reje& the other. 

But, here it may be proper to explain, and inforce a difinction, 
which, by being totally overlooked, hath much embarrafled the 
whole matter. 

The doctrine of the metempfychofis, as it fignified a moral defig- 
nation of providence, came originally from Egypt, and was, as we 
have faid, believed by all mankind. But Pythagoras, who had it, 
with the reft of the world, from thence, gave it a new modifica- 
tion, and taught, that the fucceffive tranſition of the foul into 
other bodies, was phyfical, neceflary, and exclufive of all moral 
confiderations whatever.” This is what Diogenes Luertius means, 
when he tells us, ** That Pythagoras was reported to be the FIRST 
** who taught the migration of the foul, from one body to another, 
** by a PHYSICAL NECESSITY 4." This doctrine was, indeed, pe- 
culiarly bis, and in the number of the efoterics, delivered in his 


School, to be believed. 


* "Dg ve à. eh roulis wine 4 tke Bd sind tes; dy reit · iru sis Luxe 
Raelgyouts Pres Ayo, ona ph Ly. dnbio riyo & &xalnaie; x; TIMOPIAI RENAL, ds 
idr tas Voxàr, Të piv de, ie yurmixia cadra, eel’ Be indidipaa® ror N fp, 
ds Sngive , wort xénon” raiso ie cols ð ar popas soper N S piledgur, lg alno 
diger d N x) argen, à Habe, vt ꝙ doktur iç rù v inden iNav Ar N radra is 
dic vie & NinνLx curdixper, o Dalpor: eraAnjtaion xDovles mi, Tol; iwowlars tòr Arbęorira 
el; 8 e čyipðr file lig: U Delano vieh cupmewdagumire Ix. Suis vti deere, và» 76 
kann Qo sou ,]ꝝ-' wor isis à» agrar GAO unie i; vds. De Anima Mundi, 
fub fin. 

E Derer N pac? ve kroppi the & KTKAON ANATKHE AMEIBOYZAN, &Xh dX; 
* 96076. L. viii. § 14. 
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How deftru&ive this proper pythagoric notion of the metempfycho- 
Jis was to the do&rine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, 
Ovid, who well underftood the fecret of the difinétion, evidently 
perceived, where he makes Pythagoras, in delivering the efoteric 
do&rine of his fchool to the Crotoniates, reje& a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhments, on the very principle of bis own metempfy- 
chofis, though the general metempfychofis was an infeparable and ef- 
fential part of that ftate : 


O genus attonitum gelidæ formidine mortis, 

Quid Styga, quid tenebras, et nomina vana timetis, 
Materiem vatum, falfique piacula mundi ? 
Corpora, five rogus flamma, feu tabe vetuſtas 
Abftulerit, mala poffe pati non ulla putetis. 

Morte carent anime : sEMPERQue priore relictá 
Sede, novis domibus * habitant vivuntque receptae. 


The not attending to this difiné#ion hath much perplexed even the 
beft modern writers on the fubje& of Pythagoras. Mr. Dacier, 
in his life of that philofopher, when he comes to fpeak of the 
doctrine of the metempfychofis, advances crudely, that all Antiquity 
have been deceived in thinking Pythagoras really believed it. And, 
for his warrant, quotes the paflage from Timæus, given above. Mr. 
Le Clerc t, ſcandalized at this affertion, affirms as crudely, that 
he did believe it; and endeavours to prove his point by divers ar- 
guments, and paffages of ancient writers. In which difpute, nei- 
ther of them being aware of the two different kinds of Metempfy- 
chofis, each of them have with much confufion, taken of the true 
and falfe in this queftion, and divided it between them. Dacier 
was furely in the right, in fuppofing Pythagoras did not believe 
the Metempfychofis, as delivered by his difciple Timæus; but as cer- 
tainly in the wrong to conclude from thence, that he believed none 
atall. And Le Clerc was not miftaken in thinking the philofo- 


4 L., xv. + Bibl. Choifie, tom. x. art. ii. fet. 5. 
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pher did believe fome fort of Metemp/jcbofis ; but apparently in an 
error in fuppofing that it was the popular and moral notion of it. 
In a word, the proofs which Dacier brings, conclude only againft 
Pythagoras's believing a moral tranímigration ; and thofe Le Clerc 
oppofes, conclude only for his believing a nau⁰, one. While 
neither, as we fay, apprehending there were two kinds, the one 
common to all, the other peculiar to that Philofopher, they have 
both fallen into great miftakes. 

Let me give an inftance from Le Clerc; as it will contribute in 
general to illuftrate the ſubject, and, at the fame time, throw light 
on the latter part of the paffage, we have but now quoted from 
Timæus. Dacier had urged that paffage to prove Pythagoras did 
not believe the Metemp/jcbofs ; and Le Clerc had urged it, to prove 
he did; becaufe the author in conclufion exprefsly affirms, that the 
difpenfation of the Metempfychofis is committed in the fecond period to 
Nemefis the avenger. "Anaia d taŭra iv Geliga wipiódg æ Niperis 
ETNAIEKPINE. LeClerc fays, J bave iranſiated thefe words ver- 
batim, that the reader may fee be talks ferioufly*. But whoever reads 
the whole paffage, which exprefsly {peaks of the doctrine as cu 
and not as true, will be forced to own, that by the phrafe, Nemeſis 
decrees, is meant, it muſt be taught that Nemeſis decrees. But this 
circumftance of Nemefis is remarkable; and enough to put the 
matter out of queſtion. There were two kinds, as we have faid, of 
the Metempfychofis, which the Pythagoreans taught; the moral and 
the natural. The latter they believed, the firft they only preached. 
So that Timæus fpeaking here of the Metempfychofis as a fable, ufe- 
ful for the people to credit ; left the reader fhould miftake him as 
meaning the natural, he adds the circumftance of Nemefis, the 
poetical Avenger of the crimes of men, to confine all he had faid, 
to the moral Metemp/ycbofís. 


* J'ai traduit ces dernieres paroles de Timée mot pour mot, àfin que l'on pit voir, 
qu'il parle ſerieuſement. Bibl. Choifie, tom. x. p. 193. 
To 
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To fupport what is here obferved, it may not be improper to 
infert the fentiments of fome of the moft confiderable of Pytha- 
goras’s DiscIPLES on this point: which I fhall tranfcribe from my 
very learned Friend, the author of the critical inquiry into tbe opinions 
and practices of tbe ancient pbilofopbers : where the reader may fee 
them admirably well explained and defended from a deal of idle 
chicane. < Plutarch tells us ** that EMPEDocLEs held death to be 
** a feparation of the fiery ſubſtance from the other parts, and there- 
** fort fuppofed that death was common to the foul and body *.” 

Sextus Empiricus fays, ** it is evident that Epicurus ſtole his 
** principles from the poets. As to that famous tenet of his, that 
** death is nothing to us, he borrowed it from EPricHARMUs, who 
s fays, I neither look upon the act of dying, or the flate that fuc- 
** ceeds it, as of any confequence and importance io me +.” 

Plutarch likewife, in his confolation to Apollonius, cites the fol- 
lowing words of EpicHarMus: ‘ The parts of which you are 
** compofed will be feparated at death ; and each will return to the 
** place from which it originally came. The earth will be reftored 
** toearth, and the fpirit will afcend upwards ; what is there terrible 
** or grievous in this T." 

As for this afcent of the fpirit upwards, Lucretius will ex- 
plain it: 

Cedit enim retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 

In terras : et quod miſſum eft ex etheris oris, 

Id rurfum coeli rellatum zempla receptant. Lib. it. 

* "Ejido vv Sina yaliviolas hay upopór rë :, i£ Sr à ovyxpons 79 dr compen 
dei alà viro xoy ion ror, Hava ot N dux. De Plac. c. 25. Cicero fays, Empe- 
docles animum effe cenfet cordi fuffufum fanguinem. 1 Tufc. 9. alluding to Empe- 
docles's own words in that famous verfe : 
Alua yàp def rest vH, irs sinpas 

se è R Eriw QuAras vd rita vër x, wage culis &npsaxei rà J Scrolls 
ru blir irs weds Apc, Rx aly weou, Ard Svend 8 rifbxrm & pet dagen. 
ad Gram. § 273. 
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Teves, another follower of Pythagoras, thus addreffes himfelf 
to one grieved and afflicted for the lofs of a deceafed friend; You 
** complain (fays he) that your friend will never exift more. But 
« remember, that he had no exiftence ten thoufand years ago, 
** that he did not live in the time of the Trojan war, nor even in 
much later periods. This, it feems, does not move you: all 
** your concern is, becaufe he will not exift for the future“. 
Epicurus ufes the very fame language on the fame occafion : 


Refpice item quam nil ad nos ante acta vetuftas 
Temporis æterni fuerit, quam nafcimur ante. 
Hoc igitur nobis fpeculum natura futuri 
Temporis exponit, poft mortem denique noftram. 
Lucr. I. iii. 


So far, my learned friend. 

II. PLATO is next in order: He likewife greatly affected the 
character of Lawgiver; and actually compofed laws for feveral 
people, as the Syracufians and Cretans; but with what kind of 
fpirit we may judge, by his refufing that employment for the The- 
bans and Arcadians, as foon as he underftood they were averfe to 
equality of poſſeſſions 4. The truth is, his pbileſophic character, 
which was always predominant (as in Pythagoras the degiflative) 
gave his politics a caft of refinement which made his fchemes of 
Government very impracticable, and even unnatural. So that, 
though his knowledge of mankind was indeed great and profound, 
and therefore highly commended by Cicero f, yet his fine-drawn 
fpeculations brought him at length into fuch contempt as a writer 
of politics, that Jofephus tells us, notwithftanding be was fo bigb 
in glory and admiration amongfl the Greeks, above tbe ref of the Phi- 
lofophers, for bis fuperior virtue, and power of eloquence, yet be was 

„A. dir trast GN gag Fe fig PrO, & Inl e Tong, ON gala vic weerdrses ov. o3 
& iv) pie ven d dba. 00i & sks C rifes da Tran Moyrgabes.  Stobzus Mor. Ec. c. 106. 


4 See JElian. Var. Hift, I. ii. c. 42. 
1 Deus ille nofter Plato in Si. See B. li. § 3. 
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openly laughed at, and bitterly ridiculed by thofe who pretended to any 
profound or bigh knowledge of politics &. 

The only Greek mafters he followed, were Pythagoras and So- 
crates: Thefe he much admired, From the firft, he took his 
fondnefs for geometry, his fanaticiſm of numbers, his ambition for 
lawgiving, and the doctrine of the Metempfychofis : From the latter, 
the ftudy of morals, and the mede of difputing. 

This was a monftrous mif-alliance 4 : I mean, the incorporating 
into one Philofophy, the doctrines of two fuch difcordant Schools: 
the firft of which dogmatized in the moft fublime queftions of na- 
ture; the other gave up the moft vulgar, as infcrutable. The 
Philofopher of Samos aimed at glory; the Legiflator of Samos 
followed utility ; but the fimple Moralift of Athens laboured after 
truth. 

We need not therefore any longer wonder at the obſcurity which 
Plato's frequent contradictions throw over his writings. It was 
caufed not only by the double doctrine, a practice common to all 
the Philofophers ; but likewife by the joint profeffion of two fuch 
contrary Philofophies. This effect could not efcape the obſervation 
of Eufebius : Hear then (fays he) tbe Greeks themfelves, by their beft 
and mof powerful ſpeaker, now rejetling, and now again adopting the 
FABLES f. 

However it was the abftrufe philofophy of Pythagoras with 
which he was moft taken. For the fake of this, he aſſumed alfo 
the legiflative part; and in imitation of his mafter, travelled into 
Egypt; where he was initiated into the Myfteries of the prieft- 
hood. It was this which made Xenophon, the faithful follower of 


A & e wage re EM, c xj oetprbrsi Biu danferr x) Qvrdpni Mes, X) 
wulo walas ixupagas ris i» Gurozepia ysferiras, dᷣrꝭ zër g fuii» leas à , pxl hi 
xoolspoQ-, x) - elu. Cont. Ap. I. ii. $ 31, 

+ See note [P), at the end of this Book. 

Í Axu N, abris EX & iris ră wárur deiru, vil uis It. d-, eoi N S, ed) diem 
pbu vi; fs. Prep. Evang. p. 47. Steph. Ed. See above, p. 36; and what will 
be further faid on this matter, in note M, a* the end of this Book, 
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Socrates, fay, that Plato had adulterated the pure and fimple phi- 
lofophy of their Mafter; and «vas ix Love with Egypt, and the 
portentious wifdom of Pythagoras *. And even occafioned Socrates 
himfelf, on reading his romantic Dialogues, to exclaim, Ye Gods, 
what a heap af lyes bas this young man placed to my account +? 

But of all the Egyptian inventions, and Pythagoric practices, no- 
thing pleafed him more than that of the double doctrine, and the 
divifion of his auditors into the exoteric and efoteric claſſes: He 
more profefledly than any other, avowing thofe principles, on which 
that diftin&ion was founded; fuch as, — Tat it is for the benefit 
of mankind, that they fbould be often deceived—That there are fome 
truths not fit for the people to know-—That the world is not to be en- 
truſted with the true notion of God; and more openly philofophizing 
upon that diftin&ion, in his writings. Thus, in his books of Laws, 
(which we fhall fee prefently were of the exoteric kind) he de- 
fends the popular opinion, which held the fun, moon, ftars, and 
earth, to be Gods, againft the theory of Anaxagoras, which taught 
the fun was a maſs of fire, the moon an habitable earth, &e. 
Here, his objection to the NEW PHILOsoPHy, (as he calls it) is, 
that it was an inlet to atheifm ; for the common people, when 
they once found thefe to be no Gods which they had received for 
fuch, would be apt to conclude, there were none at all; But in 
his Cratylus, which was of the efoteric kind, he laughs at their 
Forefathers for worfhiping the fun and ftars, as Gods. 

In a word, the Ancients thought this diftin&ion of the double 
doctrine, ſo neceflary a key to Plato's writings, that they compofed 
difcourfes on it. Numenius, a Pythagorean and Platonift both in 
one, wrote a treatife (now loft) of the fecret doftrines (that is, the 
real opinions) of Plato f ; which would probably have given much 
light to this queftion, had the queftion wanted it. But Albinus, 

Aral. ieh, & is Tubala validos colas. 

$ 9601 R g v d , ti» Avow &uyuzomile; IGT, "Hebe, dau, d: weds 
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an old platonift, hath, in fome meafure, fupplied this lofs, by his 
introduction to the dialogues of Plato*. From which it appears, 
that thofe very books, where Plato moft dwells on the doctrine of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments, are all of the exoteric kind. 
To this, it hath been faid, that fome of thefe were of the political 
and civil kind: and fo fay I; but neverthelefs of the exoteric, called 
political, from their ſubject, and exoterical from their manner of 
handling it. But if the nature of the fubje& will not teach thefe 
objectors that it muft needs be handled exoterically, Jamblichus’s 
authority muft decide between us ; who, in his life of Pythagoras +, 
hath ufed political in the fenfe of eforerical: And in that clafs, 
Albinus ranks 1 the Criton, Phædo, Minos, Sympofium, Laws, 
Epiftles, Epinomis, Menexenus, Clitophon, and Philebus. 

There is an odd paffage in Cicero $, which feems to regard the 
Phædo in the light of a mere exoteric compofition, fo far as it con- 
cerns the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments. 
The auditor is adviſed to read the Phædo, to confirm his belief in 
this point: to which he replies, Feci mehercule, & quidem fapius ; 
Jed NESCIO QyoMoDo, dum lego affentior : cum peſui librum, & mecum 
ipſe de immortalitate animorum cepi cogitare, affenfio omnis illa elabitur. 
The only reafonable account I can give of this reflection, (for to 
ſuppoſe it an imitation of fomething like it in the Phædo itfelf, ap- 
plied to a very different purpofe, gives us none at all) I fay the 
only reafonable account is, that the Phedo being an esoteric dia- 
logue, and written for the people, was held amongft the learned, 
in the rank of a philofophical romance: but while one of thefe 
better fort of readers, is very intent on fuch a work, a mafter-piece, 
like this, for compofition and eloquence, he becomes fo captivated 
with the charms and allurements of thefe graces, that he forgets, 
for a moment, the hidden meaning, and falls into the vulgar de- 
ceit. But having thrown aſide the book, grown cool, and reflected 


x Ed Apud Fabric, Bibl, Gree. lib. iii. Ce 2. 
4 Sect. 150. t Sea. 5. § Tufc. Difp. I. i. e. 5. 
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on thofe principles concerning God and the foul, held in common 
by the Philofophers (of which more hereafter) all the bright co- 
louring difappears, and the gaudy vifion fhrinks from his embrace. 
A paffage in Seneca's efi//les will explain, and feems to fupport, 
this interpretation. Qyomodo  moleflus eff JUCUNDUM SOMNIUM 
VIDENTI, gui excitat; aufert enim voluptatem, etiamfi falſam, effectum 
tamen vere habentem; fic epiflola tua mibi fecit injuriam s. revocavit 
enim me cogitationi aptæ traditum, B iturum, fi licuiffet, ulterius. Ju- 
alat de æternitate animarum querere, imo mehercule credere. Cre- 
debam enim facile opinionibus magnorum virorum, rem gratiffimam 
promittentium magis quam probantium ! Dabam me fpei tante. 
gam eram faflidio mibi, jam reliquias «etatis infradæ contemnebam, in 
immenfum illud tempus & in poffefionem omnis ævi tranfiturus: cum 
Jubito experrectus fum, epiſtola tua accepta, & tam BELLUM soM- 
NIUM ferdidi *. 

"The Platonic philofophy being then entirely Pythagorean in the 
point in queftion, and this latter rejecting the doctrine of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments, we might fairly conclude them 
both under the fame predicament. 

But as PLATO is efteemed the peculiar patron of this doctrine ; 
chiefly, I fuppofe, on his being the fir who brought reasons for 
the ETERNITY of tbe foul +: on this account, it will be proper to 
be a little more particular. 

1. Firft then, it is very true, that Plato hath argued much for 
the efernity, or, if you will, for the immortality of the foul. But 
to know what fort of immortality he meant, we need only confider 
what fort of arguments he employs. Now thefe, which he was 
fo famous for inventing and inforcing, were natural and metapby- 
fica, taken from the effence and qualities of the foul; which 
therefore concluded only for its sermanency: and this he certainly 


* Epitt. 102. 
+ Tofcul, Difp. I. i.c. 17. Primum de animorum ETERNITATE non folum fenjiffe idem 
quod PYTHAGORAS, fed RATIONEM etiam attuliffe, 
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believed *. But for any moral arguments, from which only a fu- 
ture ftate of rewards and punifhments can be deduced, he refolves 
them all into tradition, and the religion of his country. 

2. As the inventing reafons for the immortality of the foul, was 
ene cauſe of his being held the great patron of this doctrine; fo 
another, was his famous refinement (for it was indeed 47s) of the 
natural Metempfychofis, the peculiar notion of the Pythagoreans. 
This natural Metempfychofis was, as we have faid, that the fuccefive 
tranfition of the foul into other bodies was phyfical and necęſſary, and 
exclufive of all moral defignation whatfeever. Plato, on receiving 
this opinion from his mafter, gave it this additional improvement ; 
that thofe changes and tranfitions were the purgations of impure minds, 
unfit, by reafon of the pollutions they bad contracted, to reafcend the 
place from whence they came, and rejoin that Suns r ANCE from whence 
they were difcerped; and confequently, that pure immaculate fouls were 
exempt from this tranfmigration. Thus Plato's Metemp[ycbofis (which 
was as peculiarly his, as the other was Pythagoras's) feemed in- 
deed to have fome fhadow of a moral defignation in it, which his 
mafter’s had not: neither did it, like that, neceffarily fubje& all to 
it, without diftinétion ; or for the fame length of time. In this 
then they differed: But how much they agreed in excluding the 
notion of all future ftate of reward and punifhment, will be feen, 
when in the next fection we come to fhew what a kind of exiftence 
it was which Pythagoras and Plato afforded to the foul, when it 
had rejoined that univerfal surst ance, from which it had been 
difcerped. 

We have now explained the three forts of Metemp/ychofis ;—The 
popular; — That which was peculiar to Pythagoras; and laftly, 
That peculiar to Plato. The not diftinguifhing the Platonic from 
the Pythagoric ; and both, from the Popular, has occafioned even 


* Tot rationes attulit (Plato) ut velle ceteris, fibi certè perfuafiffe videatur. Cic. 
Tufc. Difp. I. i. c. 21. Kae Vx i wdzg@ ri, as he exprefies it in his 
twelfth book of laws, 
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the Ancients to write with much obſcurity on this matter. What 
can be more inexplicable and contradictory that the account Servius 
hath given of it? ** Sciendum, non omnes animas ad corpora re- 
“verti. Aliqua enim propter vite merita non redeunt propter 
** malam vitam; aliquæ propter fati neceſſitatem. In En. vi. ver. 
713. Here, he has jumbled into one, as the current dc<trine of the 
Metempfychofis, theſe three different and diftin& forts : aliquæ propter 
vite MERITA non redeunt, belonging to the popular notion; aliguæ 
redeunt propter fati necefitatem, belonging to Pythagoras's; and 
alique propter MALAM Vitam, to Plato's. 
3. However it is very true, that Plato in his writings incul- 
cates the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments: 
but this, always in the grofs ſenſe of the populace: that the fouls of 
ill men defcended into aſſes and fwine ;—that the uninitiated lay in mire 
and filth ;—that there were three judges of bell : and talks much of 
Styx, Cocytus, Acheron, &. and all fo ferioufly “, as fhews he 
had a mind to be believed. But did he indeed believe thefe fables? 
We may be aſſured he did not: for being the moft fpiritualized of 
the Philofophers, had he really credited a future flate of rewards 
and punifhments, he would have refined and purified it, as he did 
the do&rine of the eternity of the foul, which he certainly be- 
lieved. But he has as good as told us what he really thought of 
the matter, in his Epsnomis; where, writing of the condition of a 
good and wife man after death, he fays, of whom, both in jest 
and in EARNEST, T conflantly affirm, that when fuch a one fball bave 
Sinifbed bis defined courfe by death, be ſball at bis diffolution be 
fript of thofe many fenfes which he bere enjoyed; and then only par- 
ticipate of one fimple lot or condition. And, of MANY, as be was bere, 
being become ONE, be fall be happy, wife, and blefed+. In this 


æ In his Gorgias, Phzdo, and Republic. 
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paffage, I underftand Plato /ecretly to intimate, that, when he was 
in jeff, he held the future happineſs of good men in a peculiar and 
diftin& exiftence, which is the popular and moral notion of a future 
ftate: but, when m earngſt, he held, that this exiftence was not 
perfonal or peculiar, but a common life, without diftin& fenfations ; 
a refolution into the 1d h. And it is remarkable that the whole 
fentence has an elegant ambiguity, capable of either. meaning. For 
wows cih may either fignify our many paffons and appetites, 
or our many cogitations, To deny we have the fir? of thefe in a 
future ftate, makes nothing againſt a diftin& exiſtence; but to 
deny the ſecond, does. His difciple Ariſtotle feems to have un- 
derftood him as meaning it in this larter ſenſe, when in earneft ; 
and has fo paraphrafed it as to exclude all peculiar exiſtence *. 
There is the fame ambiguity in éx worray b, which may either 
fignify, that, of his many fenfations, he hath only one left, the 
feeling happinefs; or that, from being a part, and in the number 
of many individuals of the fame fpecies, he is become one, and entire, 
by being joined to, and united with the univerfal nature. Plato 
affirms all this {till more plainly, in his commentary on Timæus, 
where he agrees to his author's doctrine of the fabulous invention 
of the FOREIGN TORMENTS +. i 

4. In confirmation of the whole, (. e. of Plato's difbelief of the 
religious doctrine of a future ſtate, as founded on the will and pro- 
vidence of the Gods) we obferve, in the laft place, that the moft 
intelligent of the, Ancients regarded what Plato faid of a future ftate 
of rewards and punifhments, to be faid only in the exoteric way 
to the people. 

The famous Stoic, Cbryfppus t, when he blames Plato, as not 
rightly deterring men from injuftice, by frightful ftories of future 
punifhments, takes it for granted that Plato himfelf gave no credit 
to them: for he turns his reprehenfion, not againſt that philofo-* 


* See hereafter, in Sc&, IV. of this Book. 4 See p. 53. f Plut. de Stoic. repug. 
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pher's wrong belief, but his wrong judgment, in imagining fuch 
childith terrors * could be ufeful to the cauſe of Virtue. 

Strabo plainly declares himfelf of the fame opinion, when, fpeak- : 
ing of the Indian Brachmans, he fays, that they bad invented fables 
in the manner of Plato, concerning the immortality of the foul, and 
a future judgment in the fbades below; and other things of the fame 
nature +. 

Celfus owns that every thing which Plato tells us of a future 
ftate, and the happy abodes of the virtuous, is an allegory. ‘ But 
** what (fays he) we are to underftand by thefe things, is not 
** eafy for every one to find out. To be maſter of this, we muft 
** be able to comprehend his meaning, when he fays, They cannot, 
* by reafon of their imbecillity and /luggifbnefs, penetrate into tbe 
«s bigbefl region, But were their nature vigorous enough to raife itfelf 
** to fo fublime a contemplation, they would then come to underfland, 
ss that this was the true heaven, and the true irradiation $.” To un- 
derſtand this true irradiation, the a, gus, we muft confider 
that /jgbt was one of the moft important circumítances of the Pagan 
Elyfium, as we may fee in the chapter of the Myfteries; where a 
certain ravifhing and divine light is reprefented, as making thofe 
abodes fo recommendable ; 


Largior hic campos æther & lumine veſtit 
Purpureo 


But this remarkable paffage of Celfus, befides the general conclu- 
fion to be drawn from it, confirms what we have faid of the pecu- 
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liar Platonic Metempfychofis. For here Celfus refolves all Plato's 
meaning, in his reprefentations of a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhments, into that Metempfychofis : and we fhall fee hereafter, 
that that was refolvable into the re-union of the foul with the Di- 
vine Nature, when it became vigorous enough to penetrate into the 
bigheft region *. 

The emperor Julian addreſſing himſelf to Heraclius the Cynic, 
on the fubje& of that fe&, when he comes to fpeak of the double 
doéirine, and the admiſſion of fable into the teachings of the philo- 
Íophers, obferves, that it hath its ufe chiefly in Ethics (in which 
he includes Politics +) and in that part of theology relating to initia- 
tion, and the myfteries {. To ſupport which, he prefently quotes the 
example of Plato, who, when be writes of Theology, or as a Theolo- 
ger, is full of fables in bis accounts of the infernal regions d. From 
hence it appears that, in the opinion of this learned emperor, 
Plato did not only not {peak his real fentiments of thefe matters, 
but that when he did treat of them, it was not as a Philofopher, 
but as a Theologer; in which character the ancient Sages never 
thought themfelves obliged to keep within the limits of truth. 
What thefe fabulous relations were, he intimates, when he pre- 
vioufly {peaks of the fables taught in the Myferies ; by which he 
could only mean their reprefentations of a future ftate: The great 
Secret of the Myſteries, the do&rine of the Unity, being, in his 
opinion, of a nature directly contrary to the other. 

We now come to the Peripatetics and Sroics, who will 
give us much lefs trouble. For thefe having in fome degree, 
though not entirely, thrown off the legiflative character, fpoke 
more openly againft a future ftate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Indeed the difference in this point, between them and the Plato- 


* See note [Q], at the end of this Book. 
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nifts, was only from lefs to more referve, as appears from their all 
having the fame common principles of philofophifing *. 

III. AnisToTLE was the diſciple of Plato, and his Rival. This 
emulation, though it difpofed him to take a different road to fame, 
in a province yet unoccupied, and to throw off the legiflative cha- 
racter; yet it fet him upon writing books of Jaws and politics, in 
oppofition to his Mafter; whom he takes every occafion to con- 
tradict. 

He ſtuck indeed to the ancient method of the double dactrine, but 
with leſs caution and reſerve. For, whereas the Pythagoreans and 
Platonifts kept it amongſt the /ecrets of their fchools, he feems 
willing that all the world fhould take notice of it, by giving public 
directions to diftinguifh between the two kinds 4. Accordingly, 
in his Nicomachian Ethics, he expreffes himfelf without any cere- 
mony, and in the moft dogmatic way, againft a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments. Death (fays he) is of all things tbe mof 
terrible. For it is the final period of exiflence. And beyond that, it 
appears, there is neither good nor evil for the dead man to dread or 
bope 1. 
And in another place he tells us, that the foul, after its ſepa- 
ration from the body, will neither joy nor grieve, love nor hate, 
nor be ſubject to any paſſions of the like nature. And left we ſhould 
fufpe& that this was faid of the ANIMAL Afe only, he goes further, 
and obferves, that it will then neither remember, think, nor under- 
land F. It muft, therefore, according to this Philofopher, be ab- 
folutely loft, as to any feparate exiftence. 


* Acid, Queft. lib. i. 

+ See Cic, Ep. ad Att. lib. iv. Ep. 16,.——in fingulis libris (de republica) utor 
procemiis, ut Ariftoteles in iis, quos I, vocat —— 
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IV. Zeno, the Founder of the Porch, followed the mode, in 
writing of Laws and a Republic. Agreeably to this part of his 
Character, we find, by Lactantius, that he taught a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments in the very terms of Plato: Effe inferos 
Zeno Stoicus docuit; & fedes piorum ab impiis effe diferetas z & illos 
quidem quietas ac delectabiles incolere regiones, bos vero luere ponas in 
tencbrofis locis atque in ceni voraginibus borrendis v. Yet, we know 
that he and the whole Porch held, that God governed the world 
only by his general Providence; which did not extend either to 
Individuals, Cities, or People +: And, not to infift that his fol- 
lower Chryfippus laughed at thefe things, as the moft childifh of 
all terrors, we know too, that the philofophic principle of his 
School was, that the foul died with tbe body 1. Indeed, to compli- 
ment their WISE MAN, the Stoics taught that Afs foul held at out 
till the general Conflagration : by which, when we come to ſpeak 
of their opinion concerning the nature and duplicity of the foul, 
we fhall find they meant juft nothing. 

However, it was not long before the Stoics entirely laid afide the 
legiflative character; for which their Mafter appears to have had 
no talents, as we may judge by what he lays down in his Republic, 
that States ſbould not bufy themfelves in erecting temples; for we ought 
not to think there is any thing boly, or facred, or that deferves any 
real effeem, in the work of majons and labourers d. The good man 
had forgot that he was writing Laws for a People; and fo turned 
impertinently enough, to philofophife with the /fo/ca/ Sage. The 
truth is, this fe& had never any great name for Legiflation: The 


* Inf, lib. vii, fect. 7. 

+ Nat. Deor. I. iii. c. 39. 
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reafon is evident. This part of Ethics, more than any other, re- 
quires the cultivation of, and adherence to, what is called common 
notices, Whereas, of all the ancient ſyſtems of Philofophy, the 
Stoical Morals moft deviated from Nature *. They foon felt the 
effects which the doctrines of their School had on common life, 
and therefore in good time laid the ftudy of Politics quite afide. 
After which, they wrote, without the leaft referve, againft a future 
{tate of rewards and punifhments. 

Thus EPicTETUs, a thorough Stoic, if ever there was any, 
{peaking of death, fays, **But whither do you go? no where to 
** your hurt: you return from whence you came: to a friendly 
** cenfociation with your kindred elements: what there was of 
** the nature of fire in your compofition, returns to the element 
4 of fire; what there was of earth, to earth; what of air, to air; 
** and of water, to water. There is no Hell, nor Acheron, nor 
** Cocytus, nor Pyripblegetbon +.” 

In another place, he fays, **'T'he hour of death approaches. Do 
t not endeavour to aggravate, and make things worfe than they 
* really are: Reprefent them to yourfelf in their true light. The 
4: time is now come when the materials of which you are compounded 
** uill be refolved into the elements from which they were originally 
<c taken. What hurt or caufe of terror is there in this? or what is 
* there in the world that ABSOLUTELY PERISHETH T!“ 

Antoninus fays, ** He who feareth death, either fears that he 
* fhall be deprived of all fenfe, or that he fhal! experience different 
** fenfations. If all fenfations ceafe, you will be no longer ſubject 
* to pain and mifery; if you be invefted with fenfes of another 


* See note [R], at the end of this Book, 
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** kind, you will become another creature, and will continue to 
* exift as fuch *.“ 

Seneca, in his confolation to Marcia, daughter of the famous 
Cremutius Cordus the Stoic, is not at all behind hand, in the frank 
avowal of the fame principles, Cogita, nullis defuntium malis affici $ 
illa quee nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, FABULAM effe : nullas imminere 
mortuis tenebras, nec carcerem, nec flumina flagrantia igne, nec obli» 
«tonis amnem, nec tribunalia, & reos & in illa libertate tam laxa ullos 
iterum tyrannos, Luſerunt ifla poete, & vanis nos agitavere terroris 
bus. Mors omnium dolorum & folutio ef, & finis: ultra quam mala 
noflra non exeunt, que nos in illam tranquillitate, YN QUA, ANTE- 
an AM NASCEREMUR, jacuimus, reponit +. 

Lucran, who, ofallthe Ancients, beft underftood the intrigues 
and intricacies of ancient Philofophy, appears to have had the fame: 
thoughts of the Stoics upon. the point in queftion. In his Jupiter 
Tragicus, or difeourfe on Providence, Damis, the Epicurean, ar« 
guing againft Providence, filences the Stoic, Timocles, when he 
comes to the inequality of events; becaufe the Author would not 
ſuffer his Stoic to bring in a future fate to remove the difficulty. 
And, that nothing but decorum, or the keeping each Se& to its · 
ewn principles, made him leave the Stoic embarraſſed, appears 
from his Jupiter confuted, or difcourfe on definy; where, when 
Cynitcus preſſes Jupiter with the fame arguments againft Provi- 
dence, Jupiter ealy extricates himfelf: ** You appear by this, 
** Cynifcus, to be ignorant what dreadful punifhments await the 
** wicked after this life, and what abundant happinefs is referved 
s for the good 1." 

I will only obferve in taking leave of this ſubject, that the famous 
STOICAL RENOVATION (which hath been oppofed to what is here 

© ‘O sis dare CCH, Gros dnss Gcesiras, d ah dri, GAN Ure suits debe · 
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reprefented) feeins to have been conceived on the satura] Metempſy- 
cbeſs of Pythagoras. Origen gives the following account of it: 
** The generality of the Stoics not only fubje& every thing mortal 
** to theſe RENovATIONs, but the Immortals likewife, and the very 
Gods themfelves. For after the conflagration of the Univerfe, 
* which hath happened already, and will happen hereafter, in in- 
es finite ſucceſſions, the fame face and order of things hath been 
** and ever will be preferved from the beginning to the end *." It 
is true, the men of this School, to eafe a little the labouring ab- 
furdity, contend for no more than the moft exact reſemblance of 
things, in one renovation, to thofe of another. Thus the next 
Socrates was not individually the fame with the laft, but one exactly 
like him ; with exa&ly fuch a wife as Xantippe, and fuch accufers 
as Anytus and Melitus 4. Which, however, fhews the folly of 
bringing this renovation for a proof, that the Stoics believed a future 
Rate of rewards and punifhments. 

Having now gone through thefe Four FAMous schools, I fhould 
have clofed the fe&ion, but that I imagined the curious reader 
would be well pleafed to know what Cicero thought, on this im- 
portant point; Cicero, who finifhed the Conquefts of his country- 
men in Greece, and brought home in triumph, thofe only remains 
of their ancient grandeur, their PHILOSOPHY and ELOQUENCE f. 


* Sreieiiy of euin; & pons in tür dmr vie qoiaórws alias Qarin, GAAS S rd v Aber 
vd xar abra Diàr, perà yàg riy sù artis ke dangers yeopí£ru, S &Tucexi ipi, 8 
air sális àT At pixg iuc i Eye vu g Eras. NH Nile Suesióu» wae Tas dv 
Meng of ard c Trias, dx & Pru, AvasaXxleg Qasir Frede xal ift Te; zò vi» 
fcligen enpélus dit ha pà Exatas «dur vine, &ragA Ig Tie ty Ewxekrt, yapices 
éázapbO axle Tis Salz, & ef ,,..! inè Ars Antd x; Baishs Origenes 
contra Celfum, I. iv. ed. Spen. p. 208, 209. The nature of this rezevatien is examined 
at large, and admirably developed, in the Critical Inquiry into the Opinions of the 
Ancient Philofophers. 

+ See note [S], at the end of this Book. 
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But there are great difficulties in getting to his real fentiments. 1 
thall mention fome of the chief. 

1. Firft, that which arifes from the ufe of the double doctrine; a 
circumftance common to the Greek philofophy ; of its effence; 
and therefore, inſeparable from its exiftence. The Ancients who 
lived after Cicero, fuch as Clemens Alexander, Origen, Synefius, 
Salluft the philofopher, Apuleius, do in fact fpeak of it as an in- 
ftrument ftill in ufe; nor do any other ever mention it as a thing 
become obfolete. So that when Cicero undertook to explain the 
Greek Philofophy to his countrymen, he could not but employ fo 
fafhionable a vehicle of fcience. But how much it contributed to. 
hide the real fentiments of the ufer, we have feen above. 

2. Another difficulty arifes from the peculiar genius of the Se& 
he efpoufed, the New Academy: which was entirely fceptical: It 
profefied a way of philofophifing, in which there was no room for 
any one to interfere with his own opinions; or, indeed, to have 
any. It is true, were we to confider Cicero as a frig? Academic, iu 
the Grecian fenfe of adhering to a Se&, our enquiry would be 
prefently at an end; or at leaft very impertinent: but he profeſſed 
this Philofophy in a much laxer way ; as we fhall now fee. 

3. And this leads us to another difficulty, arifing from the man- 
ner, in which the Greek Philofophy was received in Italy. The 
Romans in general were, by their manners and difpofitions, little 
qualified for fpeculative fcience. When they firft got footing, and 
had begun a commerce for arts, in Greece, they entertained great 
jealoufies of the Sophifts, and ufed them roughly : and it was long 
before they could be perfuaded to think favourably of a fet of men, 
who profeffed themfelves always able and ready to difpute for or 
againſt via TUE indifferently “: and even then, the Greek Philo- 
fophy was introduced into Rome, but as a more refined fpecies 
of luxury, and a kind of table-furniture, fet apart for the enter- 
tainment of the Great; who were yet very far from the Grecian 
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humour, jurare in verba magifri: they regarded the do&rines of 
the Sc& they efpoufed, not as a rule of life, but only as a kind of 
Apparatus for their rhetoric fchools; to enable them to invent 
readily, and reafou juftly, in the affairs of life. Cicero, who beft 
knew upon what footing it was received, fays no lefs, when he 
ridicules Cato for an unfafhionable fellow. Hac bomo ingeniofiffimus 
M. Cato auéteribus eruditiffunis inductus, arripuit, NEQUE DISPUTAN-- 
DI CAUSA, UT MAGNA PARS, fed ita vivendi *. The leaft, then, 
we may conclude from hence is, that Cicero, laughing at thoſe 
who efpoufed a Se& vivendi caufa, did himfelf eſpouſe the Acade- 
mic, caufa difputandi = which indeed he frankly enough confeffes to. 
his adverfary, in this very oration: fatebor enim, Cato, me quoque 
in adolefcentia, diffiſum ingenio meo, quæſiſſe adjumenta doctrinas. 
Which, in other words, is, I myfelf efpoufed a. Sect of philofophy, 
for its ufe in difputation. Quintilian, having fpoken of Cicero as. 
a Philofopher, when he comes to Cato's. nephew, Brutus, (in his 
Philofophy, as much in earneft as his Uncle,) of him, by way of 
Contraft to Cicero, he fays, Egregius vero, multoque quam ia 
Orationibus præſtantior Brutus, fuffecit ponderi rerum: tas enim 
Jentire que dicit. As much as to fay, in this he was like Cicero, 
that he was equal to his fubje& ; in this however he was unlike, 
that be always faid what he thought.” This flippery way, there- 
fore, of profeſſing the Greek philofophy, mutt needs add greatly to 
the embarras we complain of. 

4. A fourth difficulty arifes from Tully's purpofe in- writing his 
works of philofophy : which was, not to deliver his own opinion 
on any point of ethics or metaphyfics, but to explain to his-coun- 
trymen, in the moft intelligible manner, whatever the Greeks had 
taught concerning them. In the execution of which defign, no 
Sect could fo well ferve his turn as the New Acapemy, whole 
principle it was, not fo interfere with their own opinions: and a pai- 
inge, iu bis Academic queſtions, inclines me to think, he entered 
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late into this Sec, and not till he had formed his project. Varro, 
one of the dialogifts, fays to him: fed de teipfo quid ef quod audio? 
Tully anfwers: quanam de re? Varro replies; reliélam a te VETE- 
REM JAM, fraclari autem NOVAM. Varro hints at it again, where 
{peaking afterwards to Tully, he fays, tuæ funt nunc partes, qui ab 
antiquorum ratione NUNC defcifeis, & ea, quee ab Arcefila novata funt 
probas, docere &c. . This further appears from a place in his 
Nature of tbe Gods +, where he fays, that his efpoufing the New 
Academy of a fudden, was a thing altogether unlooked for. Multis 
etiam fenfi mirabile videri, eam nobis potiffimum probatam effe pbilofo- 
phiam, qua lucem eriperet & quafi notlem quandam rebus offunderet, 
deſertægue difciplina, & jam pridem relictæ patrocinium NEC OPINATUM 
a nobis effe ſuſceptum. The change then was late; and after the 
ruin of the Republic; when Cicero retired from butinefs, and had 
leifure, in his recefs, to plan and execute this noble undertaking. 
So that a learned Critic appears to have been miftaken, when he 
ſuppoſed the choice of the New Academy was made in his youth. 
This Sect (fays he) did bef agree with the vafl genius and ambitious 
Spirit of vouxo Cicero f. 

5. But the principal difficulty proceeds from the feveral and vas 
rious characters he fuftained in his life, and writings; which ha- 
bituated him to feign and diffemble his opinions. He may be 
confidered as an Orator, a Statefman, and a Philofopher. 1. Asa 
STATESMAN, he difcharged the office of a PATRIOT, urbis confer- 
vator & parens, in a Government torn in pieces by the diffenfions 
between Senate and People. But could this be done by {peaking 
his real fentiments to either ? Both were very faulty ; and, as faulty 
men generally are, too angry to hear reafon. I have given an in- 
ftance below, in the cafe of the Catiline conſpiracy. And the iffue 
of it declares the wifdom of his conduct. He faved the Republic. 


* Manutius and Davies, who, I fuppofe, did not attend to what paſſed before, 
agree to throw out the word aun, as perfectly ufelefs and infignificant. 
+ Lib. i. c. 3. 
t Remarks upon a late difcourfe of free-thinking, Part Il. Rem, 53. 
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2. As a PnrüiLosoPHER, his end and defign in writing was not to 
deliver his own opinion, but to explain the Grecian Philofopby. 
On which account he blames thofe men as too curious, who were 
for knowing his own fentiments. In purfuance of this defign, he 
brings in Stoics, Epicureans, Platonifts, Academics new and old,. 
in order to inftru& the Romans in their various opinions, and ſe- 
veral ways of reafoning. But whether it be himfelf or others 
that are brought upon the ftage, it is the Academic, not Cicero; it 
is the Stoic, the Epicurean, not Balbus nor Velleius, who deliver 
their opinions. 3. As an ORATOR, he was an Advocate for bis 
client, or more properly perfonated him. Verum etiam (fays Quine 
tilian) in his caufis quibus advocamur, eadem differentia diligenter. 
eft cuſtodienda. Utimur enim ficfione perfonarum, et velut ore alieno 
loquimur. In thiscafe, then, he was to fpeak the fentiments of. 
his client, not his own. So that in all thefe cafes, though he 
acted neither a weak nor an unfair part, he becomes totally infcru- 
table. For thefe were Characters, all equally perſonated: and no 
one more the real man than the other: but each of them taken 
vp, and laid down, for the occafion. This appears from the nu- 
merous inconfiftencies we find in him, throughout the courfe 
of his fuftaining them. In his oration de Harufp. refpon. in 
Jénatu, when the popular ſuperſtition was inflamed by prefent: 
prodigies, he gives the higheft chara&er of the wifdom of their. 
Anceftors, as Founders of their eftablifhed Religion : ** Ego vero 
* primüm habeo auctores ac magiſtros religionum colendarum 
** majores noftros: quorum mihi tanta fuiffe. fapientia videtur, ut 
** fatis fuperque prudentes fint, qui illorum prudentiam, non dicam 
*' aflequi, fed, quanta fuerit, perfpicere poffint." Yet in his trea- 
tife of Laws, as the reader has feen above *, he frankly declares, 
that the felly of their Ancgęſtors bed fuffered many depravities to be 
brought inta Religion. Here the Philofopher confuted the Statef- 
man: As, in another inftance, the Statefman feems to have got 
the better of the Philofopher. He defends the paradoxes of the Stoics 


# Sce book II. ſect. 6. 
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im a philofophical differtation : But in his oration for Murena, he 
ridicules thofe paradoxes with the utmoft freedom. Nor under one 
and the fame Character, or at one and the fame time, is he more 
confiftent. In the orations againft Catiline, when he opens the con- 
fpiracy to the Senate, he reprefents it as the moft deep-laid defign, 
which had infected all orders and degrees of men in the City. Yet, 
when he brings the fame affair before the People, he talks of it as 
only the wild and fenfelefs efcape of a few defperate wretches ; it 
being neceffary for his purpofe, that the Senate and People, who 
viewed the Conſpiracy from ſeveral ftations, fhould fee it in different 
lights.. 

We meet with numbers of the like contradictions, delivered: 
in his own perfon,’ and under his philofophic character, Thus, in 
his books of divination, he combats all augury, Cc. and yet, in his: 
philofophic treatife of laws, he delivers himfelf in their favour ;; 
and in fo ferious and pofitive a manner, that it is difficult not to 
believe him in earneft. In a word, he laughed at the opinions of 
State, when he was amongſt the Philofophers; he laughed at the 
doctrines of the Philofophers, when he was cajoling an Affembly ; 
and he laughed heartily at both, when withdrawn amongít his- 
friends in a corner. Nor, is this the worft part of the ftory. He 
hath given us no MARK to diftinguifh his meaning: For, in his 
Academic queflions , he is ready to {wear he always fpeaks what he 
thinks: Jurarem per Jovem Deofque penates, me & ardere ftudio 
veri reperiendi, & ea fentire que dicerem : Yet, in his Nature 
ef the Gods t, he has ftrangely changed his note: Qui autem re- 
quirunt, quid quaque de re ipfi fentiamus, curiofius id faciunt quam 
neceffe eft. 

If it be afked then, in which of his writings we can have 
any reaſonable aſſurance of his true fentiments ? I reply, fcarce in 
any, but his EPisTLEs. Nor is this faid to evade any material 


* Lib. iv. ſect. 20. 
4 See note [X), at the end of this Book, 
1 Lib i. eâ. 5. 
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evidence that may be found in his other works, in favour of a fu- 
ture ftate of rewards and punifhment : on the contrary, there are 
many very glaring inftances of his difbelief, as far as we can ha- 
zard a judgment of his mind. As in his Offices, which bids- the 
faireft of any to come from his heart, he delivers himſelf very effec- 
tually againft it; as will appear in the next ſedion. And in his 
oration for Cluentius to the Judges, he fpeaks with yet more force 
on the fame fide of the queftion : ** Nam nunc quidem quid tan- 
** dem illi mali mors attulit? nifi forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, 
** ut exiftimemus illum apud inferos impiorum ſupplicia perferre, 
** Ge, Que fi falfa funt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem 
** aliud mors eripuit preter fenfum doloris ?” 

Nor will moft of tof paffages, which are uſually brought in 
fupport of the opinion, that Tully did really believe the immortality 
of the foul, ftand in any account againft thefe: Becaufe, as will be 
fhewn in the next fection, they beft agree to a kind of immortality 
very confiftent with a thorough difbelief of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments. As to the celebrated argument of Plato for the 
immortality of tne foul, explained and inforced by Cicero, it is fo 
big with impiety and nonfenfe, that one would wonder how any 
chriftian Divine could have the indifcretion to recommend it as do- 
ing credit to ancient Philofophy ; or to extol the inventers and ef- 
poufers of it, as having delivered and entertained very juf, rational, 
and proper notions concerning the immortality of the human foul. 
If we examine this Philofophy as it is delivered us by Plato in his 
Phædrus, or as it is tranflated by Cicero in his firft Tufculan, we 
fhall find it gives the human foul the attributes of the Divine 
Being, and fuppofes it to have been from eternity, uncreated and 
felf-exiftent. Speaking of the principle of motion, or the foul, it 
fays, principii autem nulla eft origo : nam e principio oriuntur om- 
nia: ipfum autem nullá ex re aliá nafci potefl : nec enim effet id 
principium quod gigneretur aliunde.——Id autem nec naſci poteft, 
nec mori.———Haec eft propria natura animi atque vis; quz fi eft 
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una ex omnibus, quz fe ipfa femper moveat, neque nata certe eft, 
et æterna eft. 1 Tuft. c. 2, 3. It is plain too, that this argu- 
ment affigns the human foul a NEcEssARY immortality, or an im- 
mortality which arifes from it's nature and effence, or from it's ori- 
ginal and inherent powers; and not from the Will or appoint- 
ment of God. We are told that the foul is immortal, becaufe it 
is a ſelf-· moving ſubſtance; for that a felf-moving fubftance can 
neverceafe to be, fince it will always have a power of exift- 
ing within itfelf, independent of any foreign or external caufe. 
And what can be faid more of God himfelf? fentit igitur ani- 
mus fe moveri, quod cum fentit, illud una fentit fe vi fua, non 
aliena, moveri; nec accidere poffe, ut ipfe unquam a fe deferatur. 
I Tufc. c. 23. Here it’s immortality is not fuppofed to arife 
from the influence of any foreign or external caufe, but is re- 
folved into the natural and inherent powers of the foul itfelf. Plato 
fays, imudh dè eytrri]jos 3, d dia phogor avrà avayny Tm Tero d ure 
emcrrurbas sre yiyverbas dure, iE d cytvrijoy te & abo 
Yuya d» e. The necefity here fpoken of was fuppofed to arife 
from an internal faculty and power of the foul, or from the prin- 
ciple of felf-motion. The force of all this, has been fhuffled over 
by the writers againft the D. L. with only repeating, that, Cicero 
inferred the immortality of the foul from it’s wonderful powers and 
Jaculties, on it's principle of felf-motion, it's memory, invention, wit 
and comprebenfion. As to felf-motion, the word is equivocal, and 
may either fignify the power given to a being to begin motion ; 
or a power inberent and eflential to a Being, who has all things 
within itſelf, and receives nothing from without. Now we have 
fhewn, that Plato and his followers ufed /e/f- motion, when applied 
to the foul, in this latter fenfe; and from thence inferred a Ne- 
GEssARY immortality in that Being which had it, an immortality 
which implied increation and felf-exiftence. As to the other powers 
and faculties of memory, invention, wit and comprebenfion, whatſoever 
immortality may be /zgicalty deduced from them, it is not that 
which Cicero deduces : For, as we fee, dis is a ſtrict and proper im- 
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mortality, an exiftence from all eternity, 10 all eternity: In a word, 
the immortality of the Supreme Being himſelf. Si cernerem (fays 
Tully) quemadmodum naſci poſſent [facultates animi] etiam quem- 
admodum interirent viderem. 1 Tuſc. c. 24. And again, when 
he proves the immortality of the foul againft Panztius, he goes 
"upon the principle that the foul cannot be fhewn to be immortal, 
but on the fuppofition of its being actually ungenerated. Volt enim 
Panætius] quod nemo negat, quicquid natum fit interire ;——— nafci 
autem animos, quod declaret eorum fimilitudo——nihil neceffitatis 
adfert cur nafcatur, animi fimilitudo. 1 Tufc. c. 52, 33. I 
would therefore have the friends of REASON, not to fay of REVE- 
LATION, confider whether thefe extravagant notions of the human 
foul, do any honour to ancient Philofophy ? and whether Tully 
had not a&ed a more decent and modeft part to have held con- 
fiftently, even with Epicurus, the mortality of the foul, than with 
Plato that it was uncreated, felf-exiftent, and necęſſarily eternal? 
It is only then (as we fay) in his ErtsTLEs to his friends, 
avhere we fee the man divefted of the Politician, the Sophi, and 
‘the Advocate: And there he profeſſes his difbelief of a future ftate 
of rewards and punifhments in the frankeft and freeft manner. ‘To 
L. Mefcinius he fays: “ Sed ut illa fecunda moderatè tulimus, fic 
** hanc non ſolùm adverfam, fed funditus everfam fortunam fortiter 
** ferre debemus; ut hoc faltem in maximis malis boni confequa- 
** mur, ut mortem, quam etiam beati contemnere debeamus, prop- 
** terea quod NULLUM SENSUM effet habitura, nunc fic affecti, non 
** modo contemnere debeamus, fed etiam optare *." In his epiftle 
to Torquatus, he fays: ** Ita enim vivere ut non fit vivendum, 
1 miferrimum eft. Mori autem nemo fapiens miferum dixit, ne 
** beato quidem fed hzc confoiatio levis eft ; illa gravior, qua 
* te uti fpero: Ego certe utor. Nec enim pum ERO, angar ulla 
re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et fi NoN ERO, fenfu omnino carebo +.” 
Some have taken the ero and non ero, in this paflage, to relate ge- 
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nerically, to exiftence or non-exiftence abfolutely ; and not, as Tully 
certainly meant it, /pecifically, to the ftate of exiftence or non-ex- 
iftence dere, i. e. life or death, But if that were his meaning, that 
if be bad no being be foould bave no fenfe, Torquatus, for fo won- 
derful a difcovery, might well have returned him his proverb 
quoted in this Epiftle, yaatx’ eig “ASgvas. On the contrary his 
meaning in all thefe paffages is, that be foould bave no ſenſe, becauſe 
be foould have no being. Soin his Tuſcul. L. i. C. 11. Quomodo 
igitur, aut cur, mortem malum tibi videri dicis; qux aut beatos 
nos efficiet, animis manentibus; aut non miferos, fenfu carentes, 
i. e. animis non manentibys. But the foregoing paffage from the 
epiſtle to Mefcinius, in which we find the fame thought, and in 
the fame expreſſion, puts the meaning out of doubt. Add to this, 
that it was the very language of the Epicureans, and ufed by Lu- 
cretius as an antidote againſt the fear of death, 


** Scilicet haud nobis quidquam, qui NON ERIMUS tum, 
„ Accidere omnino poterit SENSUMQUE movere." 


But let it be obferved, that when Cicero talks of death as of the 
end of man, he does not make this conclufion on the Epicurean 
principle, that the foul was a mere quality, but on tlie Platonic, that 
it was refolved into the ſubſtance from whence it was extracted, 
and had no longer a particular exiftence. Again, to the fame per- 
fon * he fays; ** Deinde quod mihi ad confolationem commune 
** tecum eft, fi jam vocer ad exitum vitz, non ab ea republica 
** avellar, qua carendum effe doleam, præſertim cum id SINE ULLO 
** sENsU futurum fit." And again to his friend Toranius 4 : ** Cum 
** confilio profici nihil poffit, una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit, 
** ferre moderate, praefertim cum omnium rerum mors fit extremum.” 
That Cicero here fpeaks his real fentiments, is beyond all doubt. 
Theſe are letters of confolation, to his friends, when he himſelf, 

by reafon of the ill ftate of Public Affairs, much wanted confola- 
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tion; a feafon when men have leaft difguife, and are moft difpofed 
to lay open their whole hearts : 


t Nam vera voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
* Ejiciuntur, & eripitur PERSONA, manet RES *." Lucret. 


Here his real fentiments are delivered pofitively ; which in his 
Tufculan difputations he advances only hypothetically ; but with a 
clearnefs that well comments the concifenefs of the foregoing paf- 
fages. M. Video te alté ſpectare & velle in coelum migrare, A. 
Spero fore, ut contingat id nobis. ** Sed fac, ut ifti volunt, ani- 
** mos NON remanere poft mortem. M. Mali vero quid affert 
** ifta fententia? Fac enim fic animum interire, ut corpus. Num 
s igitur aliquis dolor, aut omnino poft mortem sENsUs in corpore 
* eft? —Ne in animo quidem igitur sensus remanet, ipfe enim 
** nufquam eft.—Hoc premendum etiam atque etiam eft argumen- 
* tum, confirmato illo, de quo, fi mortales animi funt, dubitare 
* non poſſumus, quin tantus interitus in morte fit, ut ne minima 
** quidem fufpicio sensus relinquatur +.” Now, this is the very 
language of the Epicureans, as appears from the following words of 
Pliny: ** Poft fepulturam aliae atque aliæ manium ambages. Om- 
« nibus a fuprema die eadem, qua ante primum : nec magis a morte 
** sensus ullus aut corpori aut animz quam ante natalem. Eadem 
** enim vanitas in futurum etiam fe propagat, alias immortali- 
** tatem anime, alias transfigurationem, alias fenfum inferis dando, 
% & manes colendo, deumque faciendo, qui jam etiam homo effe 
** defierit. Que (malum) ifta dementia, iterari vitam morte ? 
** Quzve genitis quies unquam, fi in fublimi sENsUS ANIMAE ma- 
„net 1." 

PLuTarcn was amongft the Greeks, what Cicero was amongſt 
the Latins, as far as concerned the bufinefs of delivering and di- 
getting the various opinions of the Philofophers. In his famous 


* See note (Y), at the end of this Book. 
+ Tule, Difp. lib. i. c. 34—36. 
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tract of SUPERSTITION he ufes their cou MoN arms to combat that 
evil; and expreſſes himfelf with uncommon force where he fpeaks 
ofa future flate as an error effential to fuperflition, and what the 
general voice of Reafon, interpreted by found Philofophy, dif- 
claims. Death is the final period of our being. But SUPER- 
** sTITION fays xo. She ftretches out life beyond life itſelf. 
** Her fears extend further than our exiftence. She has joined to 
** the idea of death, that other inconfiftent idea of eternal life in 
* mifery. For when all things come to an end, then, in the opi- 
** nion of Superſtition, they begin to be endlefs “. 

I will beg leave to conclude this fe&ion with two obfervations 
relative to the general argument. 1. We have juít given a paffage 
from the oration for Cluentius, in which, Cicero having ridiculed 
the popular fables concerning a future ftate, he fubjoins, if the/e be 
Jalſe, as all men fee they are, what bath death deprived bim of, befides 
a sENSE of paint? From this inference of the Orator it appears, 
that we have not concluded amifs, when, from feveral quotations, 
interfperfed throughout this work, in which a difbelief of the 
common notion of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments is im- 
plied, we have inferred the writer's difbelief of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and punifhments in general. 2. We have feen the Philofo- 
phers of every Se&, one while ſpeaking directly for, and at ano- 
ther, as directly againſt a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, 
without intimating the leaft change in their principles, or making 


* —wiges in Bia wär boite: è Sd rde & fundada & rO dar’ baie dius 186 
Sous ivisu rd Gir, panghriger së Riv mučen cio Pior, & eviasitca ty máry un i- 
larr x ri watas f AN, M pe var. 

+ Quz fi falfa funt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit 
preter sensum doloris?——Seneca reafons in the fame manner, Mors contemni debet 
magis quam folet: multa enim de illa credimus, Multorum ingeniis certatum eft ad 
augendam ejus infamiam. Defcriptus eft carcer infernus, & perpetua nocte oppreſſa 
regio, in qua 

~tt ingens janitor orci, &c.“ 
Sed etiam cum perſuaſeris iftas fabulas effe, nec quicguam defantlis ſuperciſe quod timeant, 
fubit alius metus, aque enim timor ne apud inferos fint, quam ne nufquam, Ep. 83. 
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the leaft hefitation in their profeffions: So that either we muft hold 
them guilty of the moft grofs and impudent contradictions, which 
their characters will not ſuffer us to conceive of them; or elfe admit 
the explanation given above of the DOUBLE DOCTRINE, and the dife 
ferent methods of their exoteric and efoteric difcipline. 

Yet to all this it hath been faid, ** If the Philofophers difbeliev- 
«e ed the popular Divinities, and yet really believed the being of 
** a God; why might they not reject the popular opinions of a 
ec future flate, and yet, at the fame time, hold a future ftate of 
** real. rewards and punifhments? Now as they who did not be- 
« lieve Hercules and Æſculapius to be Gods, did not for that reafon 
** difbclieve the exiftence of a governing Mind; fo they that did 
** not believe Æacus or Minos to be judges of Hell, did not for that 
** reafon difbelieve all future rewards and punifhments *.” I an- 
fwer, the two cafes are nothing alike; the common fate of this 
Writer's Parallels. l i 

1, At the very time the Philofophers difcard the popular Divi- 
nities they declare for the being of a God. Thus when Varro had 
faid that Hercules and Æſculapius, Caftor and Pollux, were not 
Gods; he adds, they only have a right notion of God, who conceive 
him to be a Soul, actuating and geverning all things by bis power and 
wifdon +. But now, when thefe Philofophers exploded Styx, 
Acheron, and Cocytus, did they ever fubftitute any other future 
ſtate of rewards and punifhments in their place? i 

2. The Philofophers give the popular ftories of the infernal re- 
gions as the caly foundation and fupport of future rewards and 
punifhments; fo that, if they explode the popular ftories, they 
muft explode the things themfelves. And what is more, THEY 


* Dr. Sykes. i 
+ Quz funt autem illa, quæ prolata in multitudinem nocent? Hzc, inquit, non 
effe Deos Herculem, JEículapium, Caftorem, Pollucem. Proditur enim a doctis, quod 
homines fuerint, et humana conditione defecerint.— But the fame Varro fays, — Quod 
hi foli ei videantur animadvertiffe, quid cffet Deus, qui crediderunt eum effe animam, 
motu et rationc mundum gubernantem, Apud Auguft, de Civ. Dei, I. iv, c. 27—31. 
TELL 
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TELL US THAT THEY DID so. But was this the cafe concerning 
their popular Divinities? Do they ever reprefent the/e as the only 
foundation and fupport of the belief of a Deity ? 

3. Laftly, The Philofophers held a PRINCIPLE (and we are now 
about to enter upon that matter) which was inconfiftent with a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments: in confequence of which 
they formally, and in exprefs words, difclaim and reje& all ſuch 
filate and condition. But 1 know of no principle they held, incon- 
fiftent with the belief of a God; nor of any declarations they ever 
made againft fuch belief. We conclude, therefore, that the two 
cafes are altogether diffimilar and unrelated. 


SECT. IV. 


OrwiTHsTANDING this full evidence againft the PuiLoso- 

PHERS ; I much doubt, the general prejudice in their favour, 

Supported by the reafonablenefs of the doctrine itfelf, will be yet 
apt to keep the reader's opinion on this point fufpended. 

I fhall therefore, in the lat place, explain the causes which 
withheld the Philofophers from believing : and thefe will appear to 
have been certain fundamental PRINCIPLES of the ancient Greek 
Philofophy, altogether inconfiftent with the do&rine of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments. 

But to give this its due force, it will be proper to premife, that 
the conftitution of that Philofophy, being above meafure refined 
and fpeculative, it was always wont to judge and determine rather 
on METAPHYSICAL than on MORAL maxims; and to ftick to all 
confequences, how abfurd foever, which were feen to arife from the 
former. 

Of this, we have a famous inftance in the ancient Democritic 
Philofophy : which holding, that not only /enfations, but even the 
cogitations of the mind, were the mere paſſion of the Thinker ; and 
fo, all knowledge and underftanding, the fame thing with ſenſe; 

the 
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the confequence was, that there could not be any error of falfe 
judgement ; becaufe all paffion was true paſſion, aud all appearance 
true appearance. From hence it followed, that the fun and moou 
were no bigger than they feemed to us: and thefe men of reafon 
chofe rather to avow this conclufion, than to renounce the meta- 
Pbyſic principle which led them into it. 

So juft is that cenfure which a celebrated French writer paſſes 
upon them: when the Philofopbers once befot tbemſelves with a pre- 
Judice, they are even more incurable tkan the People themfelves; bee 
caufe they befot themfelves not only with the prejudice, but with the 
Jalſe reafonings employed to fupport it *. 

The regard to metapbyfic principles being fo great, the Greek 
Philofophers (as we fhall fec) muft needs reje& the doctrine of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments, how innumerable and 
invincible foever the moral arguments are which may be brought 
to fupport it. For now we come to fhew, that there were two 
METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES concerning Gop and the sou, univer- 
fally embraced by all, which neceffarily exclude all notion of a future 
ftate of reward and punifhment. 

The FIRST PRINCIPLE, which led the Philofophers to conclude 
againft fuch a ftate was, THAT Gop COULD NEITHER BE ANGRY 
NOR HURT ANY ONE, This, Cicero aſſures us, was held univerfally ; 
as well by thofe who believed a Providence, as by thofe who believed 
not: At hoc quidem COMMUNE EST OMNIUM PHILOSOPHORUM, 
** non eorum modo, qui Deum nihil habere ipfum negotii dicunt, & 
** nihil exhibere alteri: fed eorum etiam qui Deum femper agere 
** aliquid & moliri volunt, NUMQUAM NEC IRAsc1 Deum NEC 
* NOCERE +.” What conclufion the Epicureans drew from hence 
(thofe who, he here fays, held, Deum nihil habere ipfum negotii), 


Quand les philofophes f'entétent une foie d'un prejugé, ils font plus incurables que 
le peuple meme; parce qu'ils f'entétent également & du prejugé & des fauffes raifons 
dont ils le foutiennent. Fontenelle, Hift, des Oracles, 

+ Offic, lib. iii, cap. 26. 

he 
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he tells us in another place, by the mouth of Velleius their fpokef- 
man. **Intelligitur enim" (an expreſſion denoting that, in this 
point, the philofophers were agreed) ** å beata, immortalique na- 
** tura, & iram & gratiam fegregari: quibus remotis, nullos a 
** fuperis impendere METUs*." And that the other Sects drew 
the fame conclufion (which infers the denial of a future fate of re- 
wards and puniſbments) we fhall now fee by Cicero himfelf, who 
Ípeaks for them all. 

He is here commending Regulus for preferring the public good 
to his own, and the bonef to the profitable; in diffuading the re- 
leafe of the Carthaginian prifoners, and returning back to certain 
mifery, when he might have fpent his age at home in peace and 
pleafure. All this, he obferves, was done out of regard to his 
oath. But it may, perhaps, fays he, be objected, what is there in 
an oath? The violator need not fear the wrath of Heaven; for 
all Philofophers hold, that God cannot be angry nor burt any one. 
He replies, that, indeed, it was a confequence of the principle of 
God's not being angry, that the perjured man had nothing to fear 
from divine vengeance: but then it was not this fear, which was: 
really NOTHING, but juftice and good faith, which made the fanc- 
tion of an oath. The learned will chufe to hear him in his own 
words. M. Atilius Regulus Carthaginem rediit: neque eum. 
** caritas patriz retinuit, nec fuorum, Neque vero tum ignorabat 
** fe ad crudeliffimum hoftem, & ad exquifita fupplicia proficifci :. 
** Sed jusjurandum confervandum putabat. Quid eft igitur, dixerit 
** quis, in jurejurando ? Num iratum timemus jovem? At hoc 
** quidem commune eft omnium philofophorum.—NumaquaM NEC 
** IRASCI. DEUM, NEC NOCERE.—H:xc quidem ratio non magis con- 
* tra Regulum, quam contra omne jusjurandum valet: Sed in 
** jurejurando, non qui metus, fed qua vis fit, debet intelligi. Eft 
* enim jusjurandum affirmatio religiofa: Quod autem affirmat, 
* quafi Deo tefle, promifcris, id tenendum eft: Jam enim non ad 


* De Nat. Deor, l.i. e. 17. : 
** iram 
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** iram Deorum, quz NULLA EsT; fed ad juſtitiam & ad finem 
* pertinet *. It is true, the fame Tully fays +, ** deos p/acatos 
** pietas efficiet et fan&titas," which looks as if he thought the 
Gods might be angry; and that, therefore, by, que nulla ef, in 
the words above, he did not mean, what the words imply,—gue 
vana et commentitia efi; but, what they do not imply—que nihil 
ad rem pertinet. But placatos is not here ufed in the ftri& fpecific 
fenfe of appeafed, which infers preceding anger; but in the more 
loofe generic fenfe of propitious, which infers no fuch thing. And 
my reafon for underftanding the word in this fenfe, is, that, two 
or three lines afterwards, he declares it to be the opinion of the 
Philofophers (to which he agrees) Deos non nocere: But this opi- 
nion was founded on that other, in queftion, Deos non irafci. À 

Here then, we fee, Tully owns the confequence of this univer- 
fal principle; that it overthrew the notion of divine punifhments : 
And it will appear prefently, that he was not fingular in this con- 
ceffion ; but fpoke the fenfe of his Grecian mafters. 

A modern reader, full of the philofophic ideas of thefe late ages, 
will be furprized, perhaps, to be told, that this confequence greatly 
embarraſſed Antiquity; when he himfelf can fo eafily evade it, by 
diftinguifhing between the human paſſions of anger and fondnefs, 
and the divine attributes of juftice and goodnefs; on which the 
doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments is invincibly 
eftablifhed. But the Ancients had no fuch precife ideas of the divine 
Nature. 

Dacier, who underftood the genius of Antiquity very well, was 
of the fame opinion, as appears from his comment on thefe words 
of Antoninus there be Gods, then leaving tbe world is no fuch 
dreadful thing; for you may be fure they will do you no barm.— 
is piv Sof. cio, udev Sewer xaxa yap ot ux dy epic. Comme 
les Stoiciens n’avoient aucune idée ni de peines, ni de recompenfes 
eternelles aprés la mort, et que le plus grand caractere qu'ils 


* Cap. 26, 27, 28, 29. + Offic. ii, 3. 
reconnoifloient 
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reconnoiſſoient en Dieu, eftoit une BONTE INFINIE, ils eftoient 
perfuadez qu'apres cette vie on n’avoit rien à craindre, et que c'eftoit 
une chofe entierement oppofée à la nature de Dieu, de faire du mal. 
La veritable religion a tiré les hommes d'une fecurité fi perni- 
cieufe, &c.—The learned Critic, indeed, exprefles himſelf very ill, 
confounding the premiſſes and conclufion, the caufe and effect, all 
the way, one with another; but his meaning is plain enough, that 
(in his opinion) the Ancients were very inexpert in their attempts 
to fever (if ever they attempted it) anger from God's juftice, and 
JSondnefs from his goodnefs. We fhall thew, by an illuſtrious in- 
ftance, that he was not miftaken ; left the reader fhould fufpe& that, 
of an obfcure fpeculative Principle, we have feigned one of general 
eredit and influence. 

LAcrAxrius, from a forenfic Lawyer, now become an Advo- 
cate for Chriſtianity, found nothing fo much hindered its reception 
with the Learned as the doctrine of a FUTURE JUDGEMENT ; 
which, their univerfal principle, that God could not be angry, di- 
re&ly oppofed. To ftrike at the root of this evil, he compofed a 
difcourfe, which Jerom calls, pulcherrimum opus, intituled, DE 1RA 
Der: For he had obferved, he tel“: us, that this Principle was now 
much fpread amongft the common People *; he lays the blame of 
it upon the Philofophers 4 ; and tells us, as Tully had done before, 
that all the Philofophers agreed to exclude the paſſion of anger 
from the Godhead 1. 

So that the general fyllogifm, Lactantius propofed to anfwer, 
was this : 

If God bath no affections of fondnefs or hatred, love or anger; 

be cannot reward or puniſb. 

But be bath no offeflions ; 

Therefore, Gc. 

© Animadverti PLUx1MOS exiftimare non irafci Deum, 


+ lidem tamen a Philofophis irretiti, & falfis argumentationibus capti. 
$ Ita omnes Philofophi de ira conſentiunt. 


Vor. II. N Let 
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Let us fee then, how he manages : For although his knowledge 
in the true genius of Chriftianity was, perhaps, very imperfect, 
he was exquifitely well fkilled in the ftrong and weak fide of 
Pagan Philofophy. A modern anfwerer would certainly have de- 
nied the major ; but that was a Principle received by all parties, 
as Lactantius himfelf gives us to underftand, when he fays, that 
the Principle of God's not being angry deftroyed all religion, by 
taking away a future ftate *. He had nothing left then but to deny 
the minor: And this, he tells. us, is his purpofe to undertake. 

His bufinefs is to prove, that God hath human paffions: And 
though, by feveral expreffions, dropped up and down, he feems 
to be fully fenfible of the grofsnefs of this Principle; yet, on the 
other hand, all Philofophy agreeing to make it the neceffary fup-» 
port of a future ftate, he fets upon his tafk in good earneft, avoids 
all refinements, and maintains that there are in God, as there are 
in man, the paſſions of Wve and Hatred. Theſe indeed are of two 
kinds in man, reafonable and unreafonable; in God, the reafonable 
only are to be found. But, to make all fure, and provide a proper 
fubje& for thefe paffions, he contends ftrongly for God's having a 
human form: No difcreditable notion, at that time, in the Church ; 
and which, if I might be indulged a conje&ure, I would fuppofe, 
was firft introduced for that very purpofe, to which Lactantius 
here enforces it. 

But it is very obfervable, that our Author introduceth this 
monftrous notion of God's having a human form, with an artful 
attempt, ſupported by all his eloquence, to difcredit buman reafon ; 
in order to difpofe the Reader to believe him, that nothing could 
be known of God but by Revelation. This is an old trick of the 


Qui fine ira Deum effe credentes, diſſulvunt omnem religionem—Sive igitur gra- 
tiam Deo, five iram, five utrumque detraxeris, religionem tolli neceffe eft. 

t Hac [sempe ut irafcatur Dens] tuenda nobis, & afferenda fententia eft: in ea enim 
famma omnis & cardo religionis pietatifque verfatur, 


Difputers 
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Difputers of all times, to make reprifals upon Reafon; which 
when found too upright to deflect, muft be reprefented as too 
weak to judge. And when once we find an Author, who would 
be valued for his logic, begin with depreciating Reaſon; we may 
be aſſured he has fome very unreafonable paradox to advance. So 
when the learned Huetius would pafs upon his readers a number of 
flight chimerical conje&ures for Demonſtrations, he introduces his 
work by cavilling at the certainty of the principles of Geometry. 

I. Here we fee how the Orthodox evaded this conclufion of Pagan 
Philofophy, againſt a ſtate of future punifhment. Would you 
know how the Heretics managed? They went another way to 
work, which it may be juft worth while to mention. The Creator 
of the izvifible world (or the firſt Caufe) the Marcionites called the 
Goop ; and the Creator of the vifible world, the jusr. Si de Mar- 
cionis argueris hæreſi, que alterum bonum, alterum juſtum Deum 
ferens, illum invifibilium, hunc vifibilium creatorem — Hieron. Ep. 
ad Pammacb, Now they agreed in this, with the Pagans, that the 
Goop could not puniíh, but that the Just would; whofe office it 
was to execute vengeance on the wicked. And, at the fame time, 
holding an EVIL PRINCIPLE, they called this uf, the MIDDLE, 
whofe office is thus defcribed in the dialogue again! Marcion.—To 
thofe who conform themfelves to the GooD, the MIDDLE PRINCIPLE 
gives peace; but to thofe who obey the EVIL, the MIDDLE infliéts tri- 
bulation and anguiſb. H Sv pion cox Unyxiues tH d d vt did de. 
oͤrmee ven d ta worn Nie didi. Thus did thefe Heretics diveſt 
the firſt Caufe, or the Goon, of his attribute of jaſfice; and gave 
it to the Middle Principle, becaufe they were not able to fever it 
from anger. Upon the whole, as Lactantius, himfelf a Philofo- 
pher, was admirably well verfed in all the pagan Syftems, he 
could not but underftand a Principle, which all the Philofophers 
held; nor could he miftake a Confequence, which they all drew 
from it. And asSt. Jerom has dignified this tra& de ira Dei, with 
the title of PULCHERRIMUM oruvs, we muft needs conclude that 

N 2 the 
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the method Lactantius took to fupport a future judgement was 
ſtrictly conformable to THE OLD POSTURE OF DEFENCE, and ap- 
proved by the Orthodox of that time. 


I, But it may be objected, perhaps, that this principle, of Gods 
not being angry, only concluded againft a future ftate of punifbments, 
and not of rewards: Many of the philofophers holding the affection 
of grace and favour; though they all denied that of anger; as Lac- 
tantius exprefsly affures us: Ita omnes pbilofopbi de ira confentiunt, ds 
gratia difcrepant. To this I reply, 

1. That, when the ſanction of puni/iment is taken off, the ftrong- 
eft influence of a future ftate is deftroyed. For while the Ancients 
made the rewards of Elyfium only temporary, 

** Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos," Gc. 


they made the punifhments of Tartarus eternal; 


** Sedet, æternumque fedebit 
ce Infelix Theſeus. 


This, Plato teaches in feveral places of his works . And Celfus 
is ſo far from rejecting it, that he ranks it in the number of thoſe 
doctrines which fhould never be abandoned, but maintained to the 
very laſt +. 

It is true, that ſeveral paſſages of Antiquity may be objected to 
what is here faid againſt the eternity of rewards; particularly this 
of Cicero; ** Omnibus qui patriam conſervarint, adjuverint, auxe- 


© ODL år lero Gruiru ixur, Bà và poyida tër Apadluatur, d liese lac quA; & peyda 
$ fio Aue à) Safe eod EKH, & Xa sou rx vn Sila obra, rérus & ò aço- 
euca poiga tler. ils sòr Taglager, Se rc I Keine Phædo, p. 113.= AAN Ñ éran of 
ac ros iy cis ha vt Apallinc và phyira rale x pee rale wale wdayorlas rès dil g 
Gorgias, p. 525. 

$ Taro pio yt gbd ein, Os of piv sò G. νĩ3ntH UAH νν, ef N alan e alio 
anai ourora xj réru N ră d pad" Fro, pdr’ KAND- drOgdwan padils woli donors, & riet. 
Apud Orig. cont. Celf, lib, viii. 

** rint, 
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* rint, certum effe in colo ac definitum locum, ubi beati Ævo 
„ sEMPITERNO fruantur *.” But we are to know, that the An- 
cients diftinguifhed the fouls of men into three fpecies : the HUMAN, 
the HEROIC, and the Demonic. The two Jaf, when they left 
the body, were indeed believed to enjoy eternal happinefs, for their 
public ſervices on earth; not in E/yfum, but in Heaven; where 
they became a kind of demi-gods. But all, of the frf, which in- 
cluded the. great body of Mankind, were underftood to have their 
defignation in Purgatory, Tartarus, or Elyfium; The fir? and lafl of 
which abodes were temporary; and the ſecond only eternal. Now 
thofe who had greatly ferved their Country, in the manner Tully 
there mentions, were fuppofed to have fouls of the Heroic or de- 
monic kind +. 

2. But tecondly, in every fenfe of a future ſtate as a moral defig- 
nation, rewards and punifhments neceffarily imply each other : So 
that where one is wanting, the other cannot poffibly fubfift. This 
was too vifible not to be feen by the ancient Philofophers : Lac- 
tantius thus argues with them, on common principles. Jf God 
** he not provoked at impious and wicked men, neither is be pleafed 
** with the good and jufl. For contrary objects muft either excite 
** contrary affections, or no affections at all. So that he who loves 
** good men, muft at the fame time hate the ill; and he who hates 
** not ill men, cannot love the good: Becaufe both to love go: d 
men proceedeth from an abhorrence of ill; and to hate ill men 
** from a tendernefs to the good f.” And fo concludes, that the 


* Somn. Scip. cap. 3. 

+ Eufebius, fpeaking of the political Gods of Egypt, fupports what is here delivered 
of thofe beroic or demonic fouls, arus & la rútur ixeyslus yuiodas, Pacis, ragte duc mir 9i; 
Là R oco x) verde dr ebufioiar vir Stas të; AOANAEIAL.—Prep. Evang. I. iii, c. 3. 

1 Si Deus non irafcitur impiis & injuftis, nec pios utique juflofque diligit: In 
rebus enim diverfis, aut io utramque partem moveri neceffe eft, aut in neutram. 
Itaque qui bonos diligit, & malos odit; & qui malos non odit, nec bonos diligit : 
Quia & diligere bonos, ex odio malorum venit; & malos odiſſe, ex bonorum caritate 
defcendit. 


denying 
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denying God's attribute of anger, which removes the pusi/bments 
of a future ftate, overturns the fate itfelf. —** Sive igitur gratiam 
** Deo, five iram, five utrumque detraxeris, religionem tolli ne- 
** ceffe eft." 

In all this (as we fay) he does not in the leaſt mifreprefent the 
common conclufions of philofophy. Plutarch delivering the fen- 
timents of learned Antiquity on this head, exprefly makes the de- 
nial of future mifery, to infer the denial of a future fate. ** Death 
** is the final period of our being. But Superftition fays, no. She 
** ftretches out life beyond life itfelf. Her fears extend further 
** than our exiftence. She has joined to the idea of death, that 
** other inconfiftent idea of eternal life in miſery. For when 
** all things come to an end, then, in the opinion of Superſtition, 
** they begin to be endlefs. Then, I can’t tell what, dark and dif- 
** mal gates of Tartarus fly open : then, riversof fire, with all the 
** fountains of Styx, are broken up, &c.— Thus doth curfed Su- 
** perftition oppoſe the voice of God, which hath declared death 
* to be the end of fuffering . Death, fays he, is tbe end of 
Suffering, therefore the end of being. Only with the Ugsgoy sroórepoy 
of the rhetoricians he has here, in the moft rhetorical of all his dif- 
courfes, put the conclufion before the premiffes. 

3. But laftly, I ſhall thew (under the next head, to which we 
are going) that the Philofophers did not confider the attribute of 
grace and favour (which they allowed) to be a pafion or affection ; 
though they confidered anger (which they allowed not) under that 
idea, 

II. As the foregoing objeGion would infinuate that the univerfal 
Principle of God's not being angry, doth not prove enough ; fo, the 
next pretends, that it proves too much: For, fecondly, it may be 
objected, that this principle deftroys God's Providence here, as well 
as a future ftate of rewards and punifhments hereafter; which 

* nt dye wira Balinis, x; wcap auis ipot x) crydc druf dr 


Čru; & aiv ders x Seg 70 pI v her. De Superſt. 
Providence 
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Providence feveral of the theiftical Philofophers, we know, did 
believe. 

This will require confideration. 

Lan&antius fays: ** All the philofophers agree about the anger ; 
** but concerning the grace or favour they are of different opinions *.“ 
And taking it for granted, that they confidered the grace or favour, 
which they held, as well as the anger, which they denied, to be 
a paſſion or affection, he atgues againft them as above: and adds, 
** Therefore the error of thofe who take away both grace and anger 
* is the moft confiftent f. But methinks, the abfurdity of the 
error here imputed, fhould have taught Lactantius, that the Phi- 
lofophers, who had rejected anger becaufe it was an human paffion, 
could never give their God favour or fondne/s, which is another 
human paffion: For though they fometimes dogmatized like lu- 
natics, they never fyllogized like ideots; though their principles 
were often unnatural, their conclufions were rarely illogical. He 
fhould therefore have feen, that thofe, who held the gratia or be- 
nevolence of the divine Nature, confidered it not as a paffion or afec- 
tion, but as an efflux from its effence 15 on which they built their 
notion of a general Providence. So that when he fays, concerning 
the grace or favour, they are of different opinions, we are to under- 
ftand no more, than that fome of them held a Providence, and 
others denied it. 

Let us fee then what kind of Providence the theiftical Philofo- 
phers believed. The PER1PATETICS and SToics went pretty much 
together in this matter. It is commonly imputed to Ariftotle, 
that he held no Providence to be extended lower than the moon: 
But this is a calumny which Chalcidias raifed of him. What 
Ariftotle meant by the words, which gave a handle to it, was: 
that a particular providence did not extend itfelf to individuals: For 


* Omnes philofophi de irs confentiunt, de gratia diſerepant. 
+ Ergo conftantior eft ere illorum, qui & iram fimul, & gratiam tollunt. 
1 See the following quotetion from Salluft the philofopher, 
being 
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being a fatalift in natural things, and at the fame time maintain- 
ing free-will in man, he thought, if Providence were extended to 
individuals, it would either impofe a neceffity on human actions, 
or, as employed on mere contingencies, be itfelf frequently de- 
feated ; which would look like impotency : and not feeing any way 
to reconcile free- will and prefcience, he cut the knot, and denied 
that Providence extended its care over individuals, Zeno’s notion 
of Providence, feems to have been as loofe *, yet his fatalifm was 
more uniform: and, indeed, better fupported, for he denied free- 
will in man : Which was the only difference in this matter between 
him and Ariftotle. 

Here we have a Providence very conſiſtent with a difbelief of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments ; nay, almoft deftru&ive 
of it. 

But the Pv THAGOREANS and PLATONISTS will not be put off 
fo: They held a particular Providence, extending itfelf to Indivi- 
duals: A Providence, which, according to ancient notions, could 
not be adminiftered without the affecfions of love and anger. Here 
then lies the difficulty : Thefe Se&s removed all paffions from the 
Godhead, efpecially anger; and, on that account, rejected a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments ; while yet they believed a Pro- 
vidence, which was adminiftered by the exercife of thofe very paf- 
fions. For the true folution of this difficulty, we muft have re- 
courfe to a prevailing principle of Paganifm, often before hinted 
at, for the clearing up many obfcurities in Antiquity : I mean, 
that of deal tutelar Deities. Pythagoras and Plato were deep in 
the Theology which taught, that the feveral regions of the earth 
were delivered over, by the Creator of the Univerfe, to the vice- 
gerency and government of inferior Gods. This opinion was ori- 
ginally Egyptian ; on whofe authority thefe two Philofophers re- 


* Cotta, in Cicero, explaining the doctrine of the Stoics, fays, Non curat (Deus] 
fingulos homines. Non mirum, ne civitates quidem. Noa eas? Ne nationes quidem 
et gentes, N. D. iii. 39. 
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ceived it; though it had been long the popular belief all over the 
pagan world. Hence, we fee the writings of the Pythagoreans 
and Platonifts fo full of the pocTRINE or Demons: A doctrine, 
which even characterized the Theology of thofe Sects. Now, thefe 
Demons were ever ſuppoſed to have pafions and affections. On thefe 
principles and opinions the Greeks formed the name of that mixed 
moral mode, SuPERsTiTION: they called it dsodaporia, which 
fignifies the fear of Demons or inferior Gods. And thefe being fup- 
pofed, by the Pbilgſopbers, to have paffions ; and a Species, or at 
leaft one of them (called, by the people, THE Envious DEMoN) 
to-be more than ordinary capricious and cruel in the exercife of the 
paffions, thefe notions gave birth to all the extravagant Rites of at- 
tonement *: the practice of which, as we fay, they called dsoidas- 
poría; intimating, in the very term, the pafton which gave birth 
to them; and by which alone, the Ancients underſtood a particular 
Providence could be adminiftered. And here it is worthy our ob- 
fervation, that Chalcidias gives ris as the very reafon why the Pe- 
ripatetics rejected a particular Providence, (he fays indeed, though 
falfely, all Providence below the moon) namely, becaufe they held 
nothing of the adminiftration of inferior Deities. His words are 
thefe: ** Ariftotle holds that the providence of God defcends even 
** to the region of the moon: but that, below that orb, things 
** were neither governed by the decrees of God, nor upheld by the 
** wifdom and aid of Angels. Nor does he fuppofe any providen- 
** tial intervention of Demons +.” Soclofely united, in the opinion 
of this writer, whom Fabricius calls gnarifimus veteris philoſapbiæ $, 
was the doctrine of a particular Providence, and the doctrine of 
Demons and fubaltern Deities. 


* See note [Z], at the end of this Book. 

t Ariftoteles Dei providentiam ufque ad lune regionem progredi cenfet; infra vero 
neque providentie ſeitis regi, nec angelorum ope confultifque fuftentari : nec vero 
Dzmonum profpicientiam putat intervenire, Com. in Platonis Timæum. 

1 Bibl. Lat. |. jii. e. 7. 
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But when now the Soul is difengaged from the body, it is no 
longer, in their opinion, under the government of Demons; nor 
confequently fubje& to the effects of the Demonic paffions. And 
what becomes of it then, we fhall fee hereafter. A remarkable 
paffage in Apuleius, will explain and juftify the folution here given: 
„God (Jaith this author) cannot undergo any temporary exerciſe of 
** his power or goodneſs: And therefore cannot be affected with 
* indignation or anger; cannot be depreffed with grief, or elated 
** with joy. Eut, being free from all the paffions of the mind, he 
** neither forrows nor exults ; nor makes any /nfantaneous reſolution 
** to act, or to forbear acting. Every thing of this kind fuits only 
** the middle nature of the Demons: For they are placed between 
** Gods and Men ; as well in the frame and compofition of their 
4 minds, as in the fituation of their abodes, having immortality in 
** common with the former, and Sections in common with the 
latter. For they are ſubject, like us, to be every way irritated 
* and appeafed ; fo as to be inflamed by anger, melted by com- 
** paſſion, allured by gifts, ſoftened by prayers, exafperated by ne- 
** glect, and foothed again by obfervance. In a word, to be af- 
« fected by every thing that can make impreflion on the human 
** mind *. Plutarch fays the fame thing, but with this remark- 
able addition, that it was the very doctrine of PLATO and PyTHA- 
GORAS +, 

On 


*—Debet Deus nullam perpeti vel operis vel amoris temporslem perfun&ionem ; & 
idcirco nec indignatione nec ira contingi, nullo angore contrahi, nulla alacritate geftire: 
fed ab omnibus paffionibus animi liber, nec dolere unquam, nec aliquando lætari, nec 
aliquid repentinum velle vel nolle, Sed & hzc cuncta, ut id genus cetera, Dzmonum 
mediocritati congruunt. Sunt enim inter homines & deos, ut loco regionis, ita ingenio 
mentis interfiti, habentes communem cum fuperis immortalitatem cum inferis paſfionem. 
Nam perinde ut nos, pati poffunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incitamenta ; ut & 
ira incitentur, & mifericordia flectantur, & donis invitentur, & precibus leniantur, & 
contumeliis exafperentur, & honoribus mulceantur, aliifque omnibus, ad fimilem nobis 
modum varientur. De Deo Socratis, 

d Be b» of rà esl Ts Tugra x; “Org i ow inopipuva, pire Suse wahle, pire dolia, 
&XX& AAIMONQN METAAQN mai npidele, ùs x TIAATON, x; HreAror AZ, x) Erg, 9 

. Xeveize®, 
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On the whole then it appears, that the Principle of God's not 
being angry, which fubverted the do&rine of a future ftate of rey 
wards and punifhments, did not at all affe& a particular Providence 
here; and that the grace or favour which fome of them left unto 
the Deity was no paffion or affe&ion, like the anger, which they 
took away; but only a fimple benevolence, which, in the conftruc- 
tion of the Univerfe, was directed to the beft; but did not interfere 
to prevent diforders in particular Syftems. A benevolence too, 
that went not from the will, but the effence of the ſupreme 
Being *. 

SALLusT, the Philofopher, writing of the Gods and the IVorld, 
propofes in his fourteenth chapter, to ſpeak to this queftion, ow 
the immutable Gods may be faid to be angry and appeafed+? In the 
firft place, he fays, that God hath no human paflions; he neitler 
rejoices, is angry, nor appeafed with gifts 1. So far is certainly 
agreeable to truth. But how then? Why, the Gods are eternally 
beneficent (that is, as Seneca fays below, caufa Diis benefaciendi 
NATURA) and beneficent only, and never hurtful $. Thus having 
avoided one extreme, he falls into another; and fuppofeth it to be 
blind Nature, and not Will, which determines God's beneficence. 
The inference from which is, that the rewards and punifhments 
of Heaven are the natural and neceffary effects of actions; not pofitie, 
arbitrary confequences, or the defignation of Will: And fo our Phi- 
lofopher maintains. For now the difficulty being, that if nature 
Xqvolra@, Ice vic TIAAAL @EOAOLUTE, Nu; piv drbeirur yilorivas Mywos, © wears 
25 kápa cà» Géci Sxaphigailac Sv, 1d N Duos d Ae, ds Rape Exoilae, GS x) text, 
pere ꝙ c ah d , Moro Nen x; eio tea tastan bylocpirs rais patoas 
«ribs, N pòr Ee, tùs & Fre, irdatlan" ies vag de lo ag, S di,, devas ND 
x xanings De If. & Of. p. 642. . . 

- * So Seneca informs us: Qus caufa eft Diis bene faciendi? NarvgA, Errat, fiquis 
putat illos nocere velle: Non poffunt. Nec accipere injuriam queunt, nec facere ; lædere 
etenim ledique conjunctum eft. Summa illa ac pulcherrima omnium natura, quos 
periculo exemit, nec periculos quidem fccit. Ep. 95. 

t DÀ of Ge. pd pclaCarrdurres, spyilerbas & DrenrisioÓm réyeslas. 

1 Oen Ordi ogy iar — Bh Zagor Sua rides. 

§ Enim pir dyn“ mi iso AEL, 19 dA péro RNA N eii eds. 
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be tbe caufe of the beneficence of the Godhead, how can Providence 
beftow good on the virtuous man, and evil on the wicked? Our 
Sophift refolves it thus : ** While we are good, we are joined by 
** fimilitude of nature to the Gods; and when evil, feparated by 
* diffimilitude. While we pra&ife virtue, we are in union with. 
** them ; but defection to vice makes them our enemies; not be- 
** caufe they are angry at us, but becaufe our crimes interpofe be- 
** tween us and their divine irradiations, and leave usa prey to 
** the avenging Demons.—So that to fay, God is turned away 
** from the wicked, is the fame as to fay, THE SUN IS HID FROM 
* A BLIND MAN “.“ An apt comparifon : and very expreſſive of 
the principle of this philofophy; which fuppofes the influence of 
the Deity, to be like that of the Sun, phyfical and neceffary ; and, 
confequently, all reward and punifhment not the moral, but the 
natural, iſſue of things: A Platonic notion, entirely fubverfive of 
the proper doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, 
as conceived every where by the People, and taught by the Chrif- 
tian Religion : which holds, that they arife out of God’s Goodnefs 
and Juftice, not by way of emanation, as light from the Sun, but 
as the defignation of Will: which difparts freely, though not fan- 
cifully or capricioufly ; as, with equal malignity and folly, my 
reafoning in this place hath been reprefented. 

On the whole, then, we find, that the Pagans in taking away 
human paffions from God, left him nothing but that kind of natural 
excellence, which went not from his will, but his effence only; and 
confequently, was deftitute of morality. This was one extreme. 
The primitive Fathers (as Lactantius) underftanding clearly that 
the Platenic notion of God overturned a future judgement, and not 
finding the medium, which their Mafters in Science, the Philo- 


* "Bug N dyablo? pir Siles & Suorsa Oris ante, «axe Ñ vdH N dre ge · 
Qua s) zar aperas Cortes, Exsusbe rd Diis, xaxd. N yerdusros Ide in SH lise! dx 
baiser Seylon, GAR vd Spaginsdter Oti; uir Spi bx ilur IAH Aal Di i 
cura. vri hoo» 25 Orde Myus rds naxis &tertíQuÜas x) si» HAION vei lig Niet v6» 
d he Age bas. 
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fophers, had miffed, fuppofed (as we have feen) that God had 
buman paffons. This was the other extreme. And whence, I 
would afk, did both thefe extremes arife,-but from neither party’s 
being able to diftinguifh between buman paſſions and the divine at- 
tributes of GOODNESS AND JUSTICE? the true medium between 
human paffions on the one hand, and a bind excellence of nature, on 
the other. 


II. I proceed now to the orHER CAUSE, which kept the Philofo- 
phers from believing a future ftate of rewards and punifhments. As 
the firft was an erroneous notion concerning the nature of Gop, fo 
this was a much more abfurd one concerning the nature of the 
© Sout. For, as our epic Poet fings, 


* Much of the Sour they talk, but all awry *.“ 


There are but two poffible ways of conceiving of the Soul: we 
muft hold it to be, either a QUALITY, Or a SUBSTANCE. 


1. Thofe Ancients who believed it to be only a Quality, as Epi- 
curus, Diczarchus, Ariftoxenus, Afclepiades, and Galen, come 
not into the account; it being impoffible that thefe fhould not 
believe its total annihilation upon death. The ingenious conceit of 
it’s SLEEP was referved to do honour to modern Invention. 

2. But the generality of the Philofophers held it to be a Subfance; 
and ALL who fo held, were unanimous that it was a DISCERPED 
PART OF A WHOLE; and that this J/bole was Gop; into whom it 
was again to be refolved. 

But concerning this Wbole they differed. 

Some held that there was only one Subftance in Nature: Others 
held tuo. 

Tuey who maintained the one Univerfal Subſtance, or TO'^EN, 
in the ftricteft fenfe, were ATHEISTS; and altogether in the fenti- 
ments of the modern Spinozifts ; whofe Mafter apparently catched 
this epidemical contagion of human reafon from Antiquity. 


* Par. Reg. Book iv. ver. 313. 
The 
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The oTWERS, who believed there were two general Subſtances in 
nature, Gop and MATTER, were taught to conclude, by their 
way of interpreting the famous maxim of ex nibilo nibil fit, that 
they were both eternal. ‘Thefe were their TREIsTs; though ap- 
proaching fometimes, on the one hand, to what is called Spinoxifon; 
fometimes, on the other, to Manicheifm. . 

For they, who held zwo Subftances, were again fubdivided. 

Some of them, as the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, and the Stoics, 
held Zotb theſe Subftances to be material; which gave an opening 
to Spinozifm : Others, as the Pythagoreans, the Platonifts, and 
Peripatetics, held only one to be material; which gave the like open- 
ing to Manicbheifin. 

Laftly, the maintainers of the immateriality of the divine Sub- 
ftance, were likewife divided into two parties; the firft of which 
held but one perfon in the Godhead ; the other, zwo or three. So 
that as the former believed the Soul to be part of the fupreme God; 
the latter believed it to be part only of the fecond or third Hypoſtaſis. 
Origen, {peaking of the Greek Philofophers, fays, ** They plainly 
fuppofe the whole World to be God. The Stoics make it the frf 
God. As to the followers of Plato, fome make it the fecond, and 
fome the third God *." 

As they multiplied the Perfons of the Godhead, fo they mul- 
tiplied the fubfiftence of the Soul; fome giving two, and fome, 
more liberally, three to every man. But it is to be obferved, that 
they efteemed only one of thefe to be part of God; the others were 
only elementary matter, or mere qualities. 

Thefe things are but hinted at, as juft fufficient to our purpoſe: 
A full explanation of them, though both curious and ufeful, would 
take up too much room, and lead us too far from our fubject. 

Now, however They, who held the Soul to be a real ſubſtance, 
differed thus in circumftantials, yet in this confequence of its fub- 


Traps ficio Sroo RSH Muro das Soir. Tran piv s)» weston OFS Asi ID. 4. rev 
diórigor* vii; & Alio zèr spiror, Cont. Cel. l. v. 
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ſtantiality, that it was part of God, difcerped from bim, and would 
be refoloed again into bim, they all, we fay, agreed. For thofe 
who held but one ſubſtance, could not but efteem the foul a part of 
it; and thofe who held zwo, confidered thofe rwo as conjoined, 
and compofing an Univerſe; juft as the foul and body compofed a 
man. Of which Univerfe, God was the foul; and matter, the 
body. Hence they concluded, that as the human body was re- 
folved into its Parent Matter, fo the foul was refolved into its Parent 
Spirit. 

Agreeably to this explanation, Cicero delivers the common fen- 
timents of his Greek mafters on this head: ** A natura Deorum, ut 
** dodtiffimis ſapientiſſimiſque placuit, n Aus ros animos & L1BATOS 
* habemus *," And again: ** Humanus autem animus DECERP- 
** TUS EX MENTE DIVINA, cum alio nullo nifi cum ipfo Deo (fi hoc 
** fas eft ditu) comparari poteft +.” 

And, in another place, he fays,—** animos hominum quadam 
‘Sex parte extrinfecus effe traos & hauftos, ex qua intelligimus 
** effe extra divinum animum humanus unde ducatur t.” He 
afterwards gives the whole ſyſtem, from Pacuvianus, more at 
large: 

uicquid eft hoc, omnia animat, format, alit, auget, creat, 
Sepelit, recipitque in fefe omnia, omniumque idem eft Pater ; 
Indidemque, eademque oriuntur de integro, atque eodem occidunt §.” 


And St. Auftin did not think them injured in this reprefentation. 
In his excellent work of the City of God, he thus expofes the ab- 
furdity of that general principle: ** Quid infelicius credi poteft, 
** quam Dei partem vapulare, cum puer vapulat? Jam vero partes 
** Dei fieri lafcivas, iniquas, impias, atque omnino damnabiles quis 
s ferre poteft, nifi qui prorfus infanit || ?” 


De Divin. I. i. c. 49. 
+ See note [AA], at the end of this Book. 
t De Divin, I. i. e. 32. 
§ Ib. 1. i. c. 57. I. iv. c. 13. 
Now, 
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Now, left the reader ſhould ſuſpect that thefe kind of phrafes, 
fuch as, the foul’s being part of God;—difcerped from bim; — bis 
Nature; which perpetually occur in the writings of the Ancients, 
are only bighly figurative exprefions, and not meafurable by the fevere 
ftandard of metaphyfical propriety ; he is defired to take notice of 
one confequence drawn from this principle, and univerfally held 
by Antiquity, which was this, That the foul was eternal, à parte 
ANTE, as well as d parte post ; which the Latins weli expreſſed by 
the word sEMPITERNUs *. 

For this we fhall produce an authority above exception : ** It is 
** a thing very well known (fays the accurate Cudworth) that, ac- 
** cording to the fenfe of Philofophers, thefe two things were always 
** included together, in that one opinion of the Soul's immorta- 
“ lity, namely, its pre- exiſtence, as well as its poff-exiffence, Neither 
** was there ever any of the Ancients, before Cáriffianity, that held 
the Soul’s future permanency after death, who did not likewile 
** affert its pre-exiftence ; they clearly perceiving that if it was once 
** granted, that the foul was generated, it could never be proved 
“ but that it might be alfo corrupted: And ‘therefore the aſſertors 
** of the Soul’s immortality commonly began here; firft to prove 
** its pre-exiftence +, &c.” What this learned man is quoted for, 
is the fact: And, for that, we may fafely take his word: As to 
the reafon given, that, we fee, is vifionary ; invented, perhaps, to 
hide the enormity of the Principle it came from. The true reafon 
was its being a natural confequence of the opinion, that rhe Soul 
was part of God. This, Tully plainly intimates, where, after 
having quoted the verfes from Pacuvianus given above, he fubjoins, 
** Quid eft igitur, cur domus fit omnium una, eaque communis, 
* cumque animi hominum femper fuerint futurique fint, cur hi, 
** quid ex quoque eveniat, & quid quamque rem fignificet, per- 
** fpicere non poffint ?" And again as plainly, ** Animorum nulla 


* See note [BB], at the end of this Book. 


+ Intelle&ual Sytem, p. 38. 
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** in terris origo inveniri poteft:—His enim in naturis nihil ineft, 
** quod vim memoriæ, mentis, cogitationis habeat? quod & præte- 
** rita teneat, & futura provideat, & complecti poffit præſentia; 
** qu foia divina funt. Nec invenietur unquam, unde ad homi- 
* nem venire poflint, nifi a Deo.— Ita quicquid eft illud, quod fen- 
** tit, quod fapit, quod vult, quod viget, coelefte & divinum eft; 
** OB EAMQUE REM JETERNUM SIT NECESSE EST. 

It hath been obferved, in the laft fe&ion, that the famous ar- 
gument of Plato, explained, and ftrongly recommended by Cicero, 
fuppofes the foul to have been from eternity, becaufe it is a felf- 
exiftent fubftance ; which is plainly fuppofing it to have been eter- 
nal d parte ante, becaufe it is a part of God. 

Here then is a confequence, univerfally acknowledged, which will 
not allow the principle, from whence it proceeded, to be under- 
ſtood in any other fenfe than one ftri&ly metaphyfical. Let us 
confider it a little. We are told they held the foul to be eternal: 
If eterual, it muft be either independent on God, or part of his fub- 
ftance. Independent it could not be, for there can be but one in- 
dependent of the fame kind of fubftance : The Ancients, indeed, 
thought it no abfurdity to fay, that God and Matter were both 
felf-exiftent, but they allowed no third; therefore they muft needs 
conclude that it was part of God. 

And in that fenfe, indeed, they called it (as we fee in the laft 
fection) independent, when, on account of its original, they gave it 
this attribute of the Deity; and, with that, joined the others of 
ungenerated, and felf-exiflent, 

But when the Ancients are faid to hold the pre- and pof-exiflence 
of the Soul, and therefore to attribute a proper eternity to it, we 
muft not fuppofe that they underftood it to be eternal in its 4 ſfinci 
and peculiar exiflence ; but that it was difcerped from the fubftance 
of God, in time; and would, in time, be rejoined, and refslved into 


è Fragm. de Conſolatione. 
Vor. II. P it 
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it again. This they explained by a clofed Veffel filled with fea- 
water, which fwimming a while upon the ocean, does, on the 
Veflel's breaking, flow in again, and mingle with the common 
mafs. They only differed about the time of this re-union and re- 
folution : The greater part holding it to be at death *; but the 
Pythagoreans, not till after many tranimigrations. The Platonifts 
went between thefe two opinions ; and rejoined pure and unpolluted 
fouls immediately, to the univerfal ſpirit: but thofe which had 
contracted much defilement, were fent into a fucceffion of other 
bodies, to purge and purify them, before they returned to their 
Parent Subſtance +. And thefe were the two forts of the NATURAL 
METEMPSYCHOSIS, which we have obferved above, to have been 
really held by thofe two Schools of philofophy f. 

That we have given a fair reprefentation of the ancient belief in 
this matter, we appeal to the learned Gaffendi : ** Interim tamen 
** vix ulli fuere (que humanz mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas eft) 
** qui non inciderint in errorem illum de REFUSIONE IN ANIMAM 
* MUNDI, Nimirum, ficut exiftimárunt fingulorum animas parti- 
% culas effe anime mundanæ, quarum qualibet fuo corpore, ut 
** aqua vafe, includeretur; ita & reputárunt unamquamque ani- 
** mam, corpore diſſoluto, quafi diffracto vafe, effluere, ac Anima 
& mundi, e qua deducta fuerit, iterum uniri; nifi quod plerumque 
** ob contractas in impuro corpore fordeis, vitiorumque maculae, 
non prius uniantur, quàm fenfim omneis fordeis exuerint, & aliæ 
** feriüs, alia ocyüs repurgatæ, atque immunes ab omni labe evafe- 
* rnt $." A great Authority! and the greater, for that it pro- 


* See the Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and Practice of Ancient Philofophers, 
p. 125, & feq. 2d edit. 

f Nec enim omnibus iidem illi fapientes arbitrati funt eundem curfum in celum 
patere. Nam vitiis & fceleribus contaminatos deprimi in tenebras, atque in ceno jacere 
docuerunt : caftos autem, puros, integro, incorruptos, bonis etiam ftudiis atque artibus 
expolitos, levi quodam ac facili lapfu ad Deos, id eff, ad naturam fui fimilem pervo- 
lare, Fragm. de confolatione. 

t See note (CC), at the end of this Book. 

$ Animadv. in decimum librum Diogenis Laertii, p. 550. 
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ceeded from the plain view of the fa& only: Gaffendi appearing 
not to have been fenfible of the confequence here deduced from it, 
namely, that none of the ancient philofophers coul. p believe a future 
Hate of rewards and punifbments. Otherwife, we may be fure, he 
had not failed to urge that confequence, in his famous Apology for 
Epicurus; whofe monſtrous errors he all along ftrives to palliate, 
by confronting them with others as bad, amongſt the Theiftic fects 
of Philofophy. 

Thus we fee, that this very opinion of the Souls eternity, which 
hath made modern writers conclude that the ancient Sages believed 
a future ftate of reward and puniſhment, was, in truth, the very 
reafon why they believed it not. 

The primitive chriſtian writers were more quick-fighted: They 
plainly faw, this Principle was deftructive of fuch future ſtate, 
and therefore employed all their Eloquence, and more fuccetsfully 
than they did their Logic, to oppoſe it. Thus Arnobius(not indeed 
attending to the double doctrine of the ancient Philofophy) accuſes 
Plato of contradiction, for holding this Principle, and yet, at the 
fame time, preaching up a future ſtate of reward and punifhment “. 

But it muft be confefled, fome of the Fathers, as was their 
cuſtom, ran into the, oppoſite extreme; and held the Soul to be 
naturally mortal; and, to ſupport this, maintained its materiality : 
Juft as in the cafe before, to ſupport buman paſſions in the Godhead, 


* Quid? Plato idem vefter in eo volumine, quod de animæ immortalitate compofuit, 
non Acherontem, non Stygem, non Cocytum fluvios, & Pyriphlegetontem nominat, 
in quibus animas affeverat volvi, mergi, exuri? Et homo prudentis non prave, & exi- 
minis judiciique perpenfi, rem inenodabilem fufcipit, ut cum animas dicat immortales, 
perpetwas, & corporali foliditate privatas; puniri eas dicat tamen, & doloris afficiat 
fenfu. Quis autem hominum non vidit, quod fit immortale, quod fimplex, nullum poffe 
dolorem admittere; quod autem fentiat dolorem, immortalitatem habere non poffe? Et 
qui poterit territari formidinis alicujus horrore, cui fuerit perfuafum, tam fe effe ime 
mortalem quam ipfum Deum primum; nec ab eo judicari quidquam de fe poffe, cum 
fit una immortalitas in utroque, nec in alterius altera conditionis poflit qualitate vex- 
ari? Adver. Gentes, I. ii, p. s2—64. Ed. Lugd. Bat. 1651. Quarto. 
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they gave him a human form. Tatian, Tertullian, and Arnobius, 
fell into this foolifh error, Others indeed, as Juftin Martyr, and 
Irenæus, went more foberly to work ; affirming only, againft the 
notion of its eternity, that it was created by God, and depended 
continually upon him for its duration. In the heat of difpute, 
indeed, fome unwary words may now and then drop from the 
fobereft of them, which feem to favour the doctrine of the Soul’s 
materiality: But it is but candid to correct them by the general 
tenor of their ſentiments. 

This was the true original of every thing looking fo untowardly, 
in the writings of the Fathers: which had Mr. Dodwell confidered, 
he had never written fo weak a book as his epiffolury diſcourſe againſt 
the Soul's immortality, from the judgment of tbe Fathers; whofe 
opinions he hath one while egregioufly miftaken ; at another, as 
grofly mifteprefented. 

Having now feen that the Philofophers in general, held the Soul’ 
to be part of God, and refolvable into bim; left any doubt fhould re- 
main, I fhall thew in the next place, that this was, more efpecially, 
believed by the famous PHILOSOPHIC QUATERNION: And if held 
by them, we cannot have the leaft doubt of the reft. 

Cicero, in the perfon of Velleius, the Epicurean, accufes PYTHA- 
coras, for holding that the human fout was difcerped from the fub- 
ftance of God, or the univerfal nature. Nam Pythagoras, qui cen- 
s fuit animum effe per naturam rerum omnem intentum & commean- 
** tem, ex quo noftri animi carperentur, non vidit diſtractione huma- 
** norum animorum difcerpi & lacerari Deum *.” Here, Velleius does 
not (as hath been pretended) exaggerate or ftrain matters, to ferve his 
purpofe. Pythagoras held the old maxim ex nihilo nibil ft, and, there- 
fore, muft needs hold the foul to be taken from fome foreign and 
external fubftance. And he allowed only two fubftances, God and 
matter: therefore, as he taught the Soul was immaterial, he could 
not poſſibly conceive it to be any other than a Part of God. So that 


Nat. Deor, L i. c. 11. 
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Velleius's confequence naturally follows, that as Pythagoras held 
the foul to be a Subítance not a Quality, he muft fuppofe it to be 
torn and difcerped from the Subftance of God. To the fame pur- 
pofe, Sextus Empiricus :—Pythagoras and Empedocles, and the 
whole company of the Italic fcbool, bold thut our Souls are not only of 
the fame nature with one another, and with the Gods, but likewife 
with the irrational fouls of brutes: For that there is one ſpirit that 
pervades the Univerfe, and ferves it for a ſiul; which unites us and 
them together . That Pythagoras and Plato held the human foul 
to be of the fame nature with God, has been feen at large; that 
they fuppofed the brutal foul to be of the fame nature with the hu- 
man, which is the other particular here afferted by Sextus Empi- 
ricus, appears from the teftimony of Plutarch——MuSayogas, Iaa- 
Tuy, Ach, pè has S Tw» «Ayr uwy xaA uva, rag Wwyas, s 
pui» Aoyixas wepytoas ware T)? (ugxpacia» rw» copatur +.—For the 
Ancients taught that the difcerped Parts of this univerfal Spirit, 
the Anima mundi, or whatfoever name they gave it, acted with 
different degrees of activity and force, according to the different 
nature and difpofition of the Matter with which thefe parts were 
invefted. Laſtly, Laertius tells us, that Pythagoras fuppofed she 
Soul to be different from the life; and immortal; for that the Subflance, 
Jrom which it was difcerped, was immortal 1. 

If we may give credit to the ancient Chriftian writers, we fhall 
find they too charge the Pythagoreans with thefe very principles. 
Jerom fays,—'* Juxta Pythagoricorum dogmata, qui hominem 
** exæquant Deo, et de ejus dicunt effe /ubfantia d. Auſtin ipeaks 
to the fame purpofe—'** Cedant et illi quos quidem puduit dicere 


* Oi uy b» ep) vd Tc x; rèr ENI, x; ti» Iran WARGO, Q27) pÀ prov du 
rec &AX x) epis sic Dei, dba; vin zomani, GAAS g «pis TH Racha cis Cour? o yàg Caden 
«nius, có hi «ais rd xbope Axe vii sómos, 70 xj bir nds gd, insta, lib. ix. Adv. 
Vhyfic. § 127. 

+ Plac. Phil. I. v. c. 20. 
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Vit. Phil. I. viii. 5 28. 
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** Deum corpus effe, verumtamen ejufdem natura, cujus ille eft, 
** animos noftros effe putaverunt ; ita non eos movet tanta muta- 
** bilitas anima, quam Dei nature tribuere nefas eft a. 

PLATO, without any foftening, frequently calls the Soul, God; 
and part of God, NOYN AEI eEON. Plutarch fays, ** Pythagoras 
and Plato beld the foul to be immortal: For that launching out into 
the Soul of the univerfe, it returns to its parent and originat . Ter- 
tullian charges this opinion home upon him. Primo quidem 
*' oblivionis capacem animam non cedam, quia tantam illi con- 
*' ceffit divinitatem, ut Deo adeguetur . Arnobius does no lefs, 
where he apoftrophifes the Platonifts in this manner: ** Ipfe deni- 
** que animus, qui immortalis à vobis & Deus effe narratur, cur 
* in zgris æger fit, in infantibus ftolidus, in fene&ute defeffus ? 
** Delira, & fatua, & infana§! The latter part of the fentence 
is commonly read thus; — Cur in egris eger fit, in infantibus flo- 
lidus, in ſenectute defeffus, delira, & fatua, & infana ? The Critics 
think fomething is here wanting before the three laft words. But 
it appears to me only to have been wrong pointed ; there fhould be 
a note of interrogation inftead of a comma at defeffus ? —— Delira, 
G fatua, & infana, making a fentence of itfelf, by means of nar- 
ratis underſtood. Hermias in his Irriſt Gent. Phil. expreſſes him- 
felf, on the fame occafion, pretty much in the fame manner: 
ravra d» Ti OH MANES uç pt ipot dener, vtoodtiav, & avoir, & parler, Ñ 
geo. Euſebius expreflly fays, that Plato held the foul to be un- 
generated, and to be derived by way of emanation from the firft caufe; 
as being unwilling to allow that it could be made out of nothing. 
Which neceflarily implies, that, according to Plato’s doctrine, God 
was the material or ſubſtantial caufe of the Soul, or that the Soul 
was part of his fubftance ||. 


æ Dc civ, Dei, viii. 5. 

T Nedayégac, Mastur, ba“ sivas to xX. I. ca yap ds tee tă e dox n dN 
eds sé ti. De Plac. Phil. I. iv. c. 7. 

t De anima, c. xxiv. § Adv. Gentes, 1. ii. p. 47. 
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There is indeed a paffage in Stobeus, which hath been under- 
ftood by fome, to contradict what it here delivered as the fentiments 
of Plato. It is where Speufippus, the nephew and follower of Plato, 
fays, that the MIND was neither the ſame with THE ONE, nor TUE 
GcoD; but bad a peculiar nature of its n. Our Stanley fup- 
pofes + him to fpeak here of the buman mind: And then, indeed, 
the contradiction is evident. But that learned man feems to have 
been miftaken, and mifled by his author, Stobeus; who has mif- 
placed this p/acit, and put it into a chapter with feveral others, 
which relate to the buman mind. I conceive it to be certain that 
Speufippus was here fpeaking of a different thing ; namelv, of the 
nature of the third hypoftafis in the Platonic Trinity; the NOTE, 
or a., ſo intitled by his uncle; which he would, by the words in 
queflion, perfonally diftinguifh from the TO` “EN, the one, the 
ffl perfon; and from the T’ATA@ON, the coop, the fecond in 
that Trinity. 

ARISTOTLE thought of the Soul like the reft, as we learn from 
a paſſage quoted by Cudworth ; out of his Nichomachean ethics ; 
where having fpoken of the fenfitive foul, and declared it to be 
mortal, he goes on in this manner: It remains that the mind or 
intellect, and that alone (pre- exiſting) enter from without, and be only 
DIVINE §. 

But then he diftinguifhes again concerning this Mind or iniellect, 
and makes it two-fold; agent and patient: The former of which, 
he concludes to be immortal, and the latter corruptible—The agent 
Intellect is only immortal and eternal, but tbe paffrve is corruptible ||. 
Cudworth thinks this a very doubtful and obícure paffage ; and 
imagines Ariftotle was led to write thus unintelligibly, by his doc- 
trine of forms and qualities; which confounds corporeal with 

Freire. cir sib (ri 25 in, Urt 18 ayals q% a, cpa. Eccl. Phyf. I. i. c. 1. 

+ Hift. of Phil. Part. v. Art. SPEUs1PPUS, c. 2. 

1 Intell. Syftem, p. 55. 
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incorporeal ſubſtanees: But had that excellent perfon reflected on 
the general doctrine of the TO‘ “EN, he would have feen, the 
paflage was plain and eafy : and that Ariftotle, from the common 
principle of the Human Soul's being part of the Divine Subftance, 
draws a conclufion againft a future ftate of feparate exiftence ; 
which, though (as it now appears) all the Philofophers embraced, 
vet all were not fo forward to avow. The obvious meaning of the 
words then is this: The agent Intelligent (fays he) is only immortal 
end eternal, but the paffrve, corruptible, i. e. The particular fenfa- 
tions of the foul (the paffrve Intelligent) will ceafe after death; and 
the fubftance of it (the agent Intelligent) will be refolved into the 
Soul of the Univerfe. For it was Ariftotle’s opinion, who com- 
pared the Soul to a rafa tabula, that human fenfations and reflec- 
tions were paffions: Thefe therefore are what he finely calls, the 
palive Intelligent; which, he fays, fhall ceafe, or is corruptible. 
What he meant by the agent Intelligent, we learn from his com- 
mentators; who interpret it to fignify, as Cudworth here acknow- 
‘ledges, the DIVINE INTELLECT; which glofs Ariftotle himſelf 
fully juftifies, in calling it GEION, divine. But what need of 
many words? The Learned well know, tbat the intellectus agens 
of Ariftotle was the very fame with the anima mundi of Plato and 
Pythagoras, 

Thus, this feeming extravagance in dividing the human mind 
into agent and patient, appears very plain and accurate: But the not 
having this common key to the ancient Metaphyfics, hath kept the 
fullowers of Ariftotle long at variance amongft themfelves, whether 
their mafter did, or did not believe the Soul to be immortal. The 
anonymous writer of the life of Pythagoras, as we find it in the 
Extra&, by Photius, fays, that Plato and Ariftotle with one confent 
agree that tbe Soul is immortal: Though fome, not fatboming tbe pro- 
Jound mind of Ariftotle, ſuppoſe that be beld the Soul to be mortal“; 


* “Ore Madrun, (nel, x; Aprilis; à bra poing Myuss tio Pesan’ zar virt s Tèr April 
weir dx ina, dard sopiluce r A Phot. Bibl. Cod, 259. 
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that is, miftaking the pafive Intelligent (by which Ariftotle meant 
the prefent partial fenfations) for the Soul itfelf, or the agent Intel- 
ligent. Nay, this way of talking of the paſſive Intelligent made 
fome, as Nemefius, even imagine that he held the Soul to be only 
a quality *. 

As to the Srorcs, Cleanthes held (as Stobæus tells us) that 
every thing was made out of one, and would be again refelved into 
one +. But let Seneca fpeak for them all.— And why ſbould you 
not believe fometbing divine to be in bim, who is indeed PART OF THE 
GODHEAD? That wHOLE, in which we are contained, is ONE, and 
that one is Gop; «ve being bis Companions and Members 1. 

Epictetus fays, the Souls of men bave the neareft relation to God, 
as being parts, or fragments of bim, difcerped and torn from bis Subflance. 
Xwapels r9 Jew, art avrg pipia Fras X, anxccracpala. This paflage 
amongſt others, equally ftrong, is quoted by the learned Dr. Moor, 
in his book of the Immortality of tbe foul§. And one cannot but 
{mile at the good Doctor's explanation of a general Principle which 
he could by no means approve. Thefe exprefions (fays he) make 
the Soul of man a ray or beam of tbe Soul of tbe World, or of God. 
But ve are to take notice, THEY ARE BUT METAPHORICAL PHRASES. 
So, the Socinian, to texts of fcripture full as ftrong for the doZirine 
of the Redemption. And fo, indeed, men of all Parties, when they 
would remove what ftands in their way. They firft change Things 
into Figures; and then change Figures into nothing.—But here 
the learned Doctor was, more than ordinary, unlucky in the applica- 
tion of his folution : for Arrian, the Interpreter of Epictetus, tells 
us, by an apt comparifon, what is meant by being part of the 


© 0i ply dares tip dex soas Alyvon dt, “Agirclinns N S Aciragy@ ardour. De Nat. Hom. 
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vo dr, Lam, fays he, a man, a part of the tò wav, as an bour is part 
of the day; sips dvbpwmos, pápog Tuv wow», de pe sjsépor; —— 

Laftly, Marcus Antoninus, as a confolation againft the fear of 
death, fays, To die is not only according to the courfe of nature, but 
of great ufe to it. We (hall confider bow clofely man is united to the 
Gophe Ab, and in what part of bim that union refides; and what 
will be the condition of that part or portion when it is refolved into 
the ANIMA MUNDI *. Here the doctrine of the re @ is hinted at; 
but writing only to Adepts, he is a little obfcure. ‘The Editors 
have made a very coufuſed comment and tranſlation: the com- 
mon reading of the latter part of the paſſage is, Kal d rar was ix 
Siaxtgjjias ro TÉ apum vr popore Which is certainly corrupt. Ga- 
taker very accurately tranfpofed the words thus: Kal was xy oro», 
and for d, read dite Meric Cafaubon, more happily, N. 
They have the true reading between them: But not being aware 
that the doctrine of the re/ufon was here alluded to, they could 
not fettle the text with any certainty. The laft word MOPION can 
fignify nothing elfe but a difcerped particle from the Soul of the 
world, Epictetus ufes it in that fenfe, in the paffage above; and 
it feems to be the technical term for it. 

But though here the imperial Stoic muft be owned to be a little 
obfcure; yet we have his own elucidating comment upon it, in 
another place. You have hitherto exifted asa PART [or have 
** had a particular exiftence]; you will hereafter be abforbed and loft 
te jn the Subftance which produced you: or rather, you will be 
** affumed into the Divine Nature, or the Spermatic Reafons +.” 
And again, ** Every Body will be foon loft and buried in the uni- 
** verfal Subftance. Every Soul will be foon abſorbed and funk in 
** the Univerfal Nature . 

* Tire piñs & pór» pbetut iyi, irm, GAAS x) cgi abri w kallas Dui &., S 
natd ví abet pig@, S d Don Sras Uaxivlas Tò vd; aWguwru sire piper. Els iavrós, L. ii. c. 12. 
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After all this, one cannot fufficiently admire how Cudworth * 
came to fay,——** All thofe Pagan Philofophers who aſſerted the 
** incorporeity of Souls, muft of necefity, in like manner, fuppofe 
** them not to have been made out of pre-exifting matter, but by 
** God, out of nothing. Plutarch being only bere to be excepted, by 
** reafon of a certain odd hypothefis which he had, that was pecu- 
s liarly his own, of a third principle befides God and Matter, an 
** evil Demon, felf-exiftent : who therefore ſeems to have ſuppoſed 
** all particular human fouls to have been made neither out of no- 
* thing, nor yet out of matter or body pre-exifting, but out of a 
** certain ſtrange commixture of the ſubſtance of the evil Soul, and 
** God blended together; upon which account he does affirm fouls 
** to be not fo much flor, as fp. Sez, not fo much the work of 
** God, as part of bin." Plutarch's words are thefe: ** The foul 
44 is not fo much the work and production of God, as a part of 
*t him, nor is it made by him, but from him, and out of him." 
H N duxi —Àx iyi ig d St porov aana 3, pipi? TH avr, 
a AIT airs, 3 ES «urë ye f. On all which I will only 
make this obfervation : If Plutarch called the Soul 4 part of God, 
only in a figurative or popular fenfe, what hindered him from 
confidering it as the mere work and production of God? Nay how 
could it have been confidered otherwiſe? for figurative expreflion 
relates not to the Nature of ideas, but only to the Mode of conveying 
them. 

1. But Cudworth thinks thofe Philofophers, who held the jn- 
corporeity of the Soul, muft of necefity believe it to be made by 
God out of nothing. Why (o? Becaufe they could not poffibly 
fuppofe it to be made out of pre-exifling Matter. But is there no 
other pre-exifting Subftance in being, befides Matter? Yes, the 
divine. Out of this, then, it might have been made. And from 
this, in fact, the Philofophers did fuppofe it to be made. The 
learned author, therefore, has concluded too haftily. 
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2. He thinks Plutarch was Angle, in conceiving the foul to be a 
part, rather than a work of God; and that Plutarch was led into 
that error by the Manichean principle: But how this principle 
fhould lead any one into fuch an error is utterly inconceivable. It 
is true, indeed, that he who already believes the Soul to be u£G., - 
or popoy Sez, a part or particle of the Divinity, if at the fame 
time he hold wo PRINCIPLES, will naturally fuppofe the Soul to 
take a part from each. And fo indeed did Plutarch: And in this 
only, differed from the reft of the Philofophers: who, as to the 
general tenet of e., and not r Sez, that the foul was rather 
a part, than a work of God, were all of the fame opinion with 
him, 

Sucn was the general doctrine on this point, before the coming 
of CunisT : But then, thofe Philofophers, who held out againſt 
the FAITH, contrived, after fome time, to new model both their 
Philofophy and Religion ; making their Philofophy more religious, 
and their Religion more plilofophical: Of which I have given 
many occafional inftances, in the courfe of this work. So, amongft 
the philofophic improvements of Paganifm, the fottening this doc- 
trine was one; the modern Platonifts confining the notion of she 
Soul's being part of the divine Subftance, to thofe of brutes*. Every 
irrational power (fays PonPHvRY) £r refolved into the life of the 
whole+. And, it is remarkable, that then, and not till then, the 
Philofophers began really to believe a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhments. But the wifer of them had no fooner laid down the 
Doctrine of the TO‘ EN than the Heretics, as the Gnoſtics, Ma- 
nicheans, and Prifcillians, took it up. Theſe delivered it to the 
Arabians, from whom the Atheifts of thefe ages have received it. 

Such then being the general notion concerning the nature of the 
Soul, there could be no room for the belief of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments : and how much the Ancients underftood 
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the difbelief of the one to be the confequence of holding the other, 
we have a remarkable inftance in STRABo. This excellent writer 
Ípeaking of the Mofaic Religion, thus expreffeth himfelf: For be 
[Mofes] affirmed and taught that tbe Egyptians and Libyans csn- 
ceived amifs, in reprefenting the Divinity under the form of beafts and 
cattle: and that the Greeks were not lefs miflaken, who pictured him 
in a human ſbape; for God was that only one, which contains all 
mankind, the earth, and fea, which we call HEAVEN, THE WORLD, 
AND THE NATURE OF ALL THinGs*. This, indeed, is the rank- 
eft ſpintziſm: But very unjuftly charged on the Jewith Lawgiver, 
who hath delivered, in his divine writings, fuch an idea of the 
“Deity, that had he drawn it on fet purpofe to oppofe to that abfurd 
opinion, he could not have done it more effectually. What then, 
you will fay, could induce fo ingenuous a writer to give this falfe 
reprefentation of an Author, to whofe Laws he was no ſtranger? 
The folution of the difficulty (which Toland has written a fenfelefs 
differtation 4 to aggravate and envenom) feems to be this: Strabo 
well knew, that all who held the TO'^EN, neceffarily denied a 
future ftate of reward and punifhment ; and finding in the Law of 
Mofes fo extraordinary a circumftance as the omiflion of a future 
ftate in the national Religion, he concluded backwards, that the 
reafon could be no other than the Author's belief of the TO` “EN: 
For thefe two ideas were infeparably connected in the philofophic 
imagination of the Greeks. He was fupported in this reafoning 
by the common opinion of the Greek Philofophers of that time, 
that the ro $» was an Egyptian doctrine: and he was not ignorant 
from whence Mofes had all his learning. 
But now, though the notion is fhewn to be fo malignant, as, 
more or lefs, to have infected all the ancient Greek philofophy ; yet 
© "Ets yàp lu9- Adam, dc ö bebt Qenioi of Alycelos Japos eee, & Bruin và 
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Geog. lib. xvi. 


4 See his Origines Judaicz, 
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no one, I hope, will ſuſpect, that any thing fo abſurd and unphi- 
lofophical will need a formal coufutation. Mr. Bayle thinks it 
even more irrational than the plaftic atoms of Epicurus: The atomic 
JMflem is not, by a great deal, fo abfurd as ſpinoziſm “: And judges 
it cannot ftand againft the demonſtrations of Newton: In my opi- 
nion (fays he) the Spinoziſts would find themfelves embarraffed to 
Some purpofe, if one obliged them to admit tbe demonfirations of Mr. 
Newton 4. In this he judged right; and we have lately feen a 
treatife, intituled, An inquiry into the nature of the human foul, &c. 
fo well reafoned on the principles of that philofophy, as totally to 
difpel the impious phantafm of /pinozifm. He who would have juft 
and precife notions of Gop and the SouL, may read that book; one 
of the beft purfued pieces of reafoning, that, in my humble opinion, 
the prefent times, greatly advanced in true philofophy, have pro- 
duced. 

But it will be afked, From whence then did the Greeks learn 
this ſtrange opinion? for we know they were not ATTOAIAAKTOI. 
It will be faid, perhaps, from Egypt; where they had all their 
other learning: And the books which go under the name of TR1s- 
MEGISTUS, and pretend to contain a body of the ancient Egyptian 
wifdom, being very full and explicit in favour of the doctrine of 
the TO'^EN, have very much confirmed this opinion: Now 
though that impofture hath been fufficiently expoſed f, yet on pre- 
tence, that the writers of thofe books took the fubftance of them 
from the ancient Egyptian phyfiology, they preferve, I do not 
know how, a certain authority amongft the learned, by no means 
due unto them. 

However, I fhall venture to maintain, that the notion was purely 


GRECIAN. 


* Le Syfteme des atomes n'eft pas à beaucoup prés auffi abfurde que le fpinozifm, 
Crit. Di&. Article Democarre. 
+ Je ctoi que les fpinoziítes fe trouveroient bien embaraffés, fi on les forgoit d'ade 
mettre les demonſtrations de Mr. Newton. bid. Art, Levcirrz, Rem. (G) à la fin. 
1 H. Cafaubon cont. Bar, Exerc, 1. N° 18. 
1. For 
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1. For firft, it is a refined, remote, and far-fetched, yet imagi- 
nary conclufion from true and fimple principles. But the ancient 
Barbaric philofophy, as we are informed by the Greeks, confifted 
only of detached placits or tenets, delivered down from tradition ; 
without any thing like a purfued hypothefis, or fpeculation founded 
on a fyftem *. Now refinement and fubtilty are the confequence 
-only of thefe inventions. 

But of all the Barbarians, this humour would be leaft feen in 
the Egyptians; whofe Sages were not fedentary ſcholaſtic Sophie, 
like the Grecian ; but men employed and bufied in the public affairs 
of Religion and Government. Men of fuch characters, we may 
be fure, would pufh even the more folid fciences no farther than to 
the ufes of life. In fact, they did not, as appears by a fingular in- 
ftance, in the cafe of Pythagoras. Jamblichus tells us, that Je 
Jpent two and twenty ycars in Egypt, fudying aftronomy and geome- 
try t: And yet after his return to Samos, he himſelf difcovered the 
famous 47th propofition of the frf book of Euclid. This, though a 
very ufeful, is yet a very fimple theorem; and not being reached 
by the Egyptian Geometry, fhews they had not advanced far in 
fuch fpeculations. So again, in Aftronomy : Thales is faid to be 
the firft who predicted an eclipfe of the fun; nor did the Egyp- 
tians, nor any other Barbarians, pretend to difpute that honour 
with him. To this it may be faid, that the Egyptians certainly 
taught Pythagoras the true conſtitution of the Solar fyftem in ge- 
neral: and, what is more extraordinary, the doctrine of Comets 
in particular, and of their revolutions, like the other planets, 


A SD of waratrales rar QXocóQur ivi rò kupio dc A. pis yàp viris 
vU» wag’ “Ernos QuecóQur dd Qurchulag ae ri i Ami, Urso, Sus S lpriee, sic vd 
x xp della Prvaginr® ipwarw N & Bagap@ = QUosepis, Tip cas leu i NM. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. l. viii. in prin. 

t A d S abaco ira uh rip Ayuso by rois à ei MA Arp x) yropiks.— 
Vit. Pyth, c. 4. 
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round the fun * ; which is efteemed a modern difcovery ; at leaft 
it needed the greateft effort of Newton's genius to render it pro- 
bable; and ftill the periods of their revolutions are only gueffed at. 
We grant they taught him this: butit is as true, that they taught 
it not ſcientifically, but dogmatically, and as they received it from 
"Tradition; of which, one certain proof is, that the Greeks foon 
loft or entirely neglected it, when they began to hypothefife +. 

It will be afked then, in what conſiſted this boafted Wifdom of 
Egypt; which we have fo much extolled throughout this work ; 
and for which liberty we have fo large warrant from Holy Scripture ? 
I reply, In the fcience of LEGISLATION and CIVIL PoLiIcy : But 
this, only by the way. 

That the Egyptians did not philofophife by hypothefis and fyf- 
tem, appears farther from the character of their firít Greek diſciples. 
Thofe early Wife men, who fetched their Philofophy from Egypt, 
brought it home in detached and independent placits; which was 
certainly as they found it. For, as the ingenious writer of the en- 
quiry into the life of Homer fays, there was yet no SEPARATION of 


It is recorded by Ariftotle and Plutarch : and thus expreffed by Amm. Marcellinus. 
** Stellas quafdam, ceteris fimiles, quarum ortas obitu/que, quibus fint temporibus preeffituti 
** humanis mentibus ignorari." l. xxv. c. 10. 

4 Fixas in fupremis mundi partibus immotas perfiftere, & planetas his inferiores 
circa folem revolvi, terram pariter moveri curfu annuo, diurno vero circa axem pro- 
prium, & folem ceu focum univerfi in omnium centro quiefcere, antiquiffima fuit 
philofophantium fententia. Ab /Egyptiis autem aftrorum antiquiffimis obfervationibus 
propagatam effe hanc fententiam verifimile eft. Et etiam ab illis & a gentibus conterminis 
ad Græcos gentem magis philologicam quam philofophicam, philofophia omnis antiquior 
juxta. et fanior manaffe videtur. Subinde docuerunt Anaxagoras, Democritus, et alii non- 
nulli, terram in centro mundi immotam ftare, & aftra omnia in occafum, aliqua celerius, 
alia tardius moveri, idque in fpatiis liberrimis. Namque orbis folidi poftea ab Eudoxo, 
Calippo, Ariftotele, introdu&i funt ; declinante in dies philofophia primitus introduéta, 
et novis Gracorum commentis paulatim prævalentibus. Quibus vinculis antiqui plane- 
tas in fpatiis liberis retineri, deque curfu rectilineo perpetuo retractos, in orbem regu- 
lariter agi docuere, non conftat, In hujus rei explicationem orbes folidos excogitatos 
fuiffe opinor. Newton. de mundi fy emate, 

WISDOM ; 
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wisDoM; the philofopher and the divine, the legiflator and the poet 
were all united in the fame perfon. Nor had they yet any Sects, or 
fucceftion of Schools. Thefe were late; and therefore the Greeks 
could not be miftaken in their accounts of this matter. 

One of the firft, as well as nobleſt fyftems of Phyſics, is the 
Atomic theory, as it was revived by Des Cartes. This, without 
doubt, was a Greek invention; nothing being better fettled, than 
that Democritus and Leucippus were the authors of it *. But 
Pofidonius, either out of envy or whim, would rob them of this 
honour, and give it to one Mofchus a Phenician. Our excellent 
Cudworth has gone into this fancy ; and made of that unknown 
Mofchus, the celebrated Lawgiver of the Jews. But the learned 
Dr. Burnet hath clearly overthrown this notion, and vindicated the 
right of the difcovery to the two Greeks +. 

This being the cafe, we may eafily know what Plato meant in 
faying, that the Greeks improved whatever ſcience they received from 
the Barbarians . Which words, Celfus ſeems to paraphrafe, where 
he fays, the Barbarians were good at INVENTING OPINIONS, but 
the Greeks were only able to PERFECT and suPPoR T them $. And 
Epicurus, whofe fpirit was entirely fyftematic as well as atheiftic, 
finding none of thefe delicacies amongít the Barbarians, ufed to 
maintain that the Greeks knew only bow to philgſopbiſe [l. So much 

* See note (FF), at the end of this Book. 

+ * Preterea non videtur mihi fapere indolem antiquiffimorum temporum ifte modus 
** philofophandi per hypothefes & principiorum ſyſtemata; quem modum, ab intro. 
** duis atomis, ftatim fequebantur philofophi. Hæc Græcanica funt, ut par eft cre- 
** dere, et fequioris ævi. Duraffe mihi videtur ultra Trojan tempora philofophia tra- 
** ditiva, quz ratiociniis et caufarum explicatione non nitebatur, fed alterius generis & 
** originis doctriná, primigeniA et «ralperagadorw." Archæol. Phil. I. i. c. 6. 

T 54 x ùs Darn Queis, 0, vi år S waca Ba;fapur fd, AA ci ENI ic, sore 
Spi lepipuos. Anon. de Vit. Pyth. ap. Photium, Cod. 249. 

§ Kel sdyompirus ye te , inl 18 Azò Ha AN te Abe, raise às ira Hg Biye 
pola. rig Blue, St · ribii Ñ iron, iri ag x SCM và (xà. ga e sipsbirla dH. 
eh “Eranns. Orig. cont. Celſum, p. 3. 


HOA Exin, O- iurar, iver.spCdres nov; QPor23osi "EXra: Nasa Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. i. p. 302. ed. Morel. 1619. 
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was the author of the voyage of Cyrus miftaken in thinking that the 
Orientalifis bad a genius more ſubtile and metaphyfical than the 
Greeks . But he apparently formed his judgement in this matter, 
from the modern genius of the people, acquired fince the time 
they learnt to fpeculate of the Greek Philofophers ; whofe writings, 
fince the Arabian conquefts, have been tranflated into the languages 
of the Eof. 

It appears therefore, from the nature of the Barbaric philoſophy, 
that fuch a notion as the TO “EN could not be Egyptian. 

2. But we thall thew next, that it was in faét a Greek invention; 
by the beft argument, thc difcovery of the Inventors. 

TurLv, fpeaking of PHerecypes Syrus, the Mafter of Pytha- 
goras, fays, that he was the firft who affirmed the fouls of men. 
were ETERNAL, ** Quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus. primum 
s dixit animos hominum effe sEMTITERNOs ; antiquus fane; fuit 
** enim meo regnante gentili. Hanc opinionem difcipulus ejus 
* Pythagoras maximé confirmavit 4." This is a very extraordi- 
nary paflage. If it be taken in the common fenfe of the interpre- 
ters, that Pherecydes was the firſt, or the firft of the Greeks, who. 
taught the IMMORTALITY of the foul, nothing can be more falfe or 
groundlefs. Tully himfelf well knew the contrary, as appears. 
from feveral places of his works, where he reprefents the smmorta- 
lity of tbe foul, as a thing taught from the moft early times of 
memory, and by all mankind ; the author and original of it, as 
Plutarch affures us, being entirely unknown; which indeed might 
be eafily gathered, by any attentive confiderer, from the very early 
practice of deifying the dead. Cicero therefore, who knew that 
Homer taught it long before; who knew that Herodotus recorded 
it to have been taught by the Egyptians from the moft early times, 
muft needs mean a different thing; which the exact propriety of 
the word ſempiternus will lead us to underftand. Donatus the 


* Voiez Difc, fur la mythologie, 


1 Tufe. Difp. I. i. c. 16. 
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grammarian fays, that seMPITERNUs properly relates to the Gods, 
«nd PERPETUUS 10 men; Sempiternum ad Deos, perpetuum proprie ad 
bomines pertinet * : Thus a proper ETERNITY is given to the Soul; 
a confequence which could only fpring, and does neceſſarily 
{pring from the principle, of the Soul's being part of God. So that 
Cicero hath here informed us of a curious circumftance; which 
not only fixes the doctrine of the TO‘ “EN to Greece, but records 
the Inventor of it: And this is farther confirmed by what he adds, 
that Pythagoras, the fcholar of Pherecydes, took it from his maf- 
ter; and by the authority of his own name added great credit to 
it. So great indeed, that, as we have feen, it foon overfpread all 
the Greek philofophy. And I make no queftion but it was Phe- 
recydes's broaching this impiety, and not hiding it fo carefully as 
his great Difciple did afterwards, by the double deétrine, which 
made him país with the people, for an Atheift. And if the ftory 
of his mocking at all religious worfhip, which lian + mentions, 
be true, it would much fupport the popular opinion. 

"Tatian is the only ancient writer I know of, who feems to be. 
apprized of this intrigue; or to have any notion of Pherecydes’s 
true character. Tatian writing to the Greeks, againft their Philo- 
ſophers, fays, Ariftotle is the heir of Pherecydes's Doctrine; and 
traduces the notion cf the ſouls immortality 4; i. e. rendered the notion 
odious, d , as fuch an immortality certainly was to the 
Chriftian Church. How true it is that Ariſtotle was Heir to this 
Doctrine, may be feen above in the Interpretation of a paffage in 
the Nichomachean ethics d. But it hath much embaraſſed Tatian's. 
commentators to find on what his cenfure was grounded. 

That Pherecydes was the inventor of this notion, and not barely 
the firft bringer of it to the Greeks, may not only be collected 


* In Aud. Ter. Act. v. Se. v + Var. Hift, I. iv. c. 38. 

to Aci, së Orgexddes - , ist, S 03; Y Balkan sey éaracias 
Orat. ad Gr. c. 413, 

$ See p. 111. 
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from what hath been faid above of the different genius of the Greek 
and Barbaric philofophy, but from what Suidas tells us of his being 
felf-taught, and having no mafter or dire&or of his ftudies *. 

But as the Greeks had two Inventors of their beft 955/ica/ prin- 
ciple, Democritus and Leucippus ; fo had they two likewiſe of this 
their very worſt in metaphvfics. For we have as pofitive atteſtation 
that THALEs was one of them, as that Pherecydes was the other. 
There are (fays Laertius) who afirm, that Thales was the fir who 
held the fouls of men to be IMMORTAL T; 'AOANA'TOZ, an epithet, 
in the philofophic ages of Greece, which as properly fignitied the 
immortality of the Gods ; as “A®@APTOX fignifed the immortality of 
meni. The fame objed jon holds here againſt underftanding it in 
the common fenfe, as in the cafe of Pherecydes. 

The fum then of the argument is this: THALES and Puere- 
CYDES, who, we are to obferve, were contemporaries, are faid to 
be the frf who taught the immortality of tbe foul $. In the com- 
mon fenfe of this affertion, they were not the firft; and known 
not to be the firft, by thofe who affirmed they were fo. The fame 
Antiquity informs us, that they held the doctrine of the TO EN; 
which likewife, commonly went by the name of the immortality. 
Nor is there any perfon earlier than thefe on record, for holding 
this doctrine. We conclude therefore, that thofe who tell us they 
were the firft who taught the immortality of tbe foul, neceffanly 
meant that they were the firft who held it to be part of tbe divine 
Sfubfance. This, 1fay, we may conclude, although Plutarch had 
not exprefsly affirmed it of one of them, where he fays, that Thales 
was tbe First who taught the foul to be an eternal. moving, or a 
Jelf-moving Nature ll. But none, but God alone, was fuppofed to 

© Airs & Se Iob xal rio, Gar’ dar doxican Voc. Ou. 

$ "Eres & S a rer ini Pasis Sbararus ras boxas. I. i. $24. 

1 So Euſebius fpeaking of the political Gods of Egypt, fays: "Axe; Ñ ia bre bey 
vis Quois, Háslaslo; ui» ONHTOYZ, hà & ono x) newer dN iteysolas thoxéra; d 
AOANAZIAI—Przp. Evang. I. iii. c. 3. 

§ Suidas fpeaking of Pherecydes fays : ERH ri & ci» dant N. Voc. S. 
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be {uch a Nature: Therefore the Soul, according to Thales, was 
part of the divine Subſtance; and he, according to Plutarch, was 
the fr who held this opinion. 

3. But though the Greeks were the inventors of inis impious 
notion; yet we may be affured, as they had their firft learning 
from Egypt, it was the recognition of fome Egyptian Principles 
which led them into it. Let us fee then what thofe principles 
were. f 

The Egyptians, as we are aſſured by the concurrent teſtimony 
of Antiquity, were amongft the firft who taught that the foul fur- 
vived the body and was immortal. Not, like the Greek Sophifts, 
for ſpeculation; but for a ſupport to their practical doctrine of a 
future ftate of reward and punifhment: and, every thing being 
done in Egypt for the fake of Society, a future ftate was inforced 
to fecure the general doctrine of a Providence. But ſtill there 
would remain great difficulties concerning the ORIGIN OF EVIL, 
which feemed to affect the moral attributes of God. And it was 
not enough for the purpofes of Society, that there was a divine 
Providence, unlefs that Providence was underftood to be perfectly 
good and juſt. Some folution therefore was:to be given; and a better 
could not be well found, than the notion of the METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
or tranfmigration of Souls; without which, in the opinion of Hic- 
rocles *, the ways of Providence are not to be juftified. The ne- 
ceflary confequence of this doctrine was, that the Soul is elder than 
the Body : So having taught before, that the Sou! was eternal, à 
parte pot; and now, that it had an exiftence before it came into 
the Body, the Greeks, to give a rounding to their fyftem, taught, 
on the foundation of its pre-exiftence, that it was eternal too, à 
parte ante. This is no precarious conjecture ; for Suidas, after 
having told us that Pherecydes (whom we have fhewn above to be 
one of the inventors of the notion of the Soul’s proper eternity) had 
no mafter, but ftruck every thing out of his own thoughts; adds, 


* Lib, de prov, apud Ihot, Bib. Cod. 214. 
that 
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that be bad procured certain fecret Phenician bocks *. Now we know 
from Eufebius's account of Sanchoniatho, and the famous fragment 
there preferved, that thefe fecret Phenician Books contained the 
Egyptian wifdom and learning. 

The Greeks having thus given the Soul one of the attributes of 
the Divinity ; another Egyptian doctrine foon taught them to make 
a perfect God almighty of it. 

We have obferved, that the My/teries were an Egyptian inven- 
tion; and that the great fecret in them was the unity of the God- 
bead. This was the firft of the dmoppyja; in which, we are told, 
their Kings, and Magiftrates, and a fele& number of the beft and 
wifeft, were inſtructed. It is clear then that the doctrine was de- 
livered in fuch a manner as was moft ufeful to Society : But the 
principle of the TO' ^EN is as deſtructive to Society, as Atheifm 
can well make it. However, having fuitable conceptions of the 
Deity thus found, they reprefented him, as a Srizir diffufing ilſelf 
through tbe world, and intimately pervading all things. Uap’ auros 

rd sg xi rò dnxov ig: wretpa, fays Horapollo. And Virgil, 
where he gives us the df of the Myfieries, defcribes the God- 
head in the fame manner: 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno fe corpore mifcet. 


And thus, the Egyptians, in a figurative and moral fenfe, teaching 
that Gop was ALL THINGS ; the Greeks drew the conclufion, 
but in a literal and metaphyſical; that ALL THINGS were Gop, 
"E» ri rà. wala, fay the poems going under the name of Orpheus; 
and fo ran headlong into what we now call Spinezifm. But thefe 
propofitions the Greeks afterwards father'd upon the Egyptians. 
The Afclepian dialogue tranflated into Latin by Apuleius, fays, 
* "Auras N dx ionis xabarin, AM avros dc e, xiyrdpter v3 COINIKQN aweaprfa 
wala. 
è 4 Sour a tins UE adir dros cris Idem, 
OMNIA 
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OMNIA UNIUS ESSE, ET UNUM ESSE OMNIA, And again: Nonne 
hoc dixi OMNIA UNUM ESSE, ET UNUM OMNIA? Moga rd Sed waso 
isr ti & waa fl, warla pa d dis · waha Sv Tois, dcurèr mon. ——— 
dé» tis i KU TO war 3, tv yoplras, ro war TH ing Mea arois 
v) war, ware yap tv db Qi". This paflage cannot be well 
underftood without recollecting what has been juft obferved above, 
of the Egyptian premiffes and the Greek conclufon. Now the Plato- 
nift, who forged thefe books, conſcious of the Greek concluſion, 
artfully endeavours, in thefe words, to fhew, it was a neceflary 
confequence of the Egyptian premiffes; which, he would make us 
believe, conveyed an imperfe& reprefentation of the Univerfe 
without it. F any man (fays he) go about to feparate the Ail from 
the One, be will defroy the All; for All ought to be One. 

4. But this miftake concerning the birth · place of Spinoziſm, for 
a miftake it is, being chiefly, as we fee, fupported by the books, 
which go under the name of Hermes Trifmegiftus, it will be 
proper to fay fomething to that matter. 

The moft virulent enemies, the CunisTIAN Farru had to en- 
counter, on its firft appearance in the world, were the PLATonisTs 
and PvTHAGOREANs. And national Paganifin, of which, thefe 
Sects fet up for the defenders, being, by its groſs abfurdities, ob- 
noxious to the moft violent retortion, their firft care was to cover 
and fecure it, by allegorizing its Gops, and /piritualizing its WoR- 
sHIP. But left the novelty of this invention fhould difcredit it, 
they endeavoured to perfuade the world, thet this refinement was 
agreeable to the ancient myfterious wiſdom of Egypt: in which 
point, feveral circumftances concurred to favour them. 1. As firft, 
that known, uncontroverted fact, that the Greek RELIGION and 
PuiLosoenv came originally from Egypt. 2. The ftate of the 
Egyptian philofophy in their times. The power of Egypt had been 
much fhaken by the Perfians ; but totally overturned by the Greeks. 
Under the Ptolemies, this famous Nation fuffered an entire revolu- 


Lib. xvi, of the works of Trifmegift, publifhed by Ficinus. 
non 
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tion in their Learning and Religion; and their Priefts, as was na- 
tural, began to philofophife in the Grecian mode; At the time we 
{peak of, they had, for feveral ages, accuſtomed themſelves fo to 
do; having neglected and forgotten all the old Egyptian learning : 
which, if we confider their many fubverfive revolutions, will not 
appear at all ftrange to thofe who know, that this Learning was 
conveyed from hand to hand, partly by unfaithful Tradition, and 
partly by equivocal Hieroglyphics. However, an opinion of Egypt's 
being the repofitory of the true old Egyptian Wildom, derived too 
much honour to the colleges of their Priefts, not for them to con- 
trive a way to fupport it. 3. This they did (and it leads me to 
the third favourable circumftance) by forging books under the 
name of HERMES TRIsMEGISTUs, the great Hero and Lawgiver 
of the old Egyptians. They could not have thought of a better ex- 
pedient: For, in the times of the Ptolemies, the practice of forging 
books became general; and the Art arrived at its perfection. But 
had not the Greeks of this time been fo univerfally infatuated 
with the delufion of miftaking their own Philofophy for the old 
Egyptian, there were marks enough to have dete&ted the forgery. 
Jamblichus fays, the books that go under the name of Hermes do in- 
deed contain tbe Hermaic doctrines, THOUGH THEY OFTEN USE THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS : For they were tranflated out of 
the Egyptian tongue by MEN NOT UNACQUAINTED WITH PHILO- 
sopny *. Thefe, it muft be owned, were Tranflators of truft ! 
who, inftead of giving the Egyptian Philofopby in Greek, have 
given us the Greek, Philofophy in the Egyptian tongue; if at 
leaft what Jamblichus fays be true, that thefe forgeries were 
firft fabricated in their own country language. But whether 
this Writer faw the cheat, or was himfelf in the delufion, is 
hard to fay: He has owned enough; and made the matter much 
worfe by a bad vindication. But the credit of thefe forgeries, we 


* Tà pir Qagcmara, de "Esud iuaixac ertiixa iis; d & tH 2c. QQosóQus yita, ec du 
Xitan gadayüparla, yng awd sis Alyvaling v Us" Aris ei pi¹. de dxsigue Ixus. 
De Myf. 
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anay well imagine, had its foundation in fome genuine writings of 
Hermes. There were in fact, fuch writings: and, what is more, 
fome fragments of them are yet remaining; fufficient indeed, it 
we wanted other proof, to convict the books that go under the name 
of Hermes, of impofture. For what Eufebius hath given us, from 
SANCHONIATHO, concerning the Cofmogony, was taken from the 
genuine works of Thoth or Hermes: and in them we fee not the 
leat refemblance of that fpirit of refinement and fpeculation, which 
marks the character of thofe forged writings: every thing is plain 
and fimple; free of all hypothefis or metaphyfical reafoning ; thofe 
inventions of the later Greeks. 

Thus the Pythagoreans and Platonifts, being fupplied both with 
open prejudices and concealed forgeries, turned them, the beft they 
could, againſt Chriftianity. Under thefe aufpices, Jamblichus 
compofed the book juft before mentioned, oF THE MYSTERIES ; 
meaning the profound and recondite doctrines of Egyptian wif- 
dom: Which, at bottom, is nothing elfe but the genuine Greek 
Philofopby, imbrowned with the dark fanaticifm of eaftern cant. 

But their chief ftrength lay in the forgery: And they even in- 
terpolated the very forgery, the better to ferve their purpofe againſt 
Chriftianity. 

It is pleafant enough to obferve how fome primitive Apologiſit 
defended themfelves againft the authority of thefe books. One 
would imagine they fhould have detected the cheat; which, we 
fee, was eafy enough to do. Nothing like it: Inftead of that, 
they oppofed fraud to fraud: for fome Heretics (the learned Beau- 
fobre, in his Hyflory of Manicbeiſin, very reafonably fuppofes a 
Gnoftic to have been concerned) had added whole books to this 
noble collection of Triſnegiſi: In which they have made Hermes 
{peak plainer of the myfteries of the chriftian Faith, than even the 
Jewith Prophets themfelves. All this was done with a fpirit not 
unlike that of the two law-folicitors, of whom the ftory goes, 
that when one of them had forged a bond, the other, inftead of 

Vor. II. S lofing 
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lofing time to dete& the cheat, produced evidence to prove that it 
was paid at the day. But this was the humour of the times: 
for the Grammarians, at the height of their reputation under the 
Ptolemies, had fhamefully neglected critical learning, which was 
their province, to apply themfelves to the forging of books, under 
the names of old authors. "There is a remarkable paffage in Dio- 
genes Laertius, which is obfcure enough to deferve an explana- 
tion ; and will fhew us how common it was to oppofe forgery. to 
forgery. He is arguing againft thofe who gave the origin of Phi- 
lofophy (which he would have to be from Greece) to the Barba- 
rians; that is, the Egyptians — But tbefe (fays he) ignorantly apply to 
the Barbarians zbe illuſtrious inventions of tbe Greeks ; from whence 
not only Philofiphy, but the very Race of mankind-bad its beginning. 
Thus we know Mufeus was of Athens, and Linus of Thebes: The 
former of thefe, the fon of Eumolpus, is faid to be the firfl, whe 
wrote, in verfe, of the phere, and of the generation of the:Gods ; and 
taught, that ALL THINGS PROCEED FROM ONE, AND WILL B3 
RESOLVED BACK AGAIN INTO IT *. To fee the force of this rea- 
foning, we are to ſuppoſe, that they whom Laertius is here con- 
futing, relied principally on this argument, to prove that Philo- 
fophy came originally from the Barbarians, namely, that the great 
principle of the Greek Philofophy, the TO'^EN and the REFU- 
SION, was an Egyptian notion. ‘Fo this he replies, not fo: Mu- 
ſæus taught it originally in Athens. The difpute, we fee, is plea- 
fantly condu&ed : His adverfaries, who fupported the common, 
and indeed, the true opinion of Philoſophy's coming tirit from the 
Barbarians, by the falfe argument of the ré %’s being originally 
Egyptian, took this on the authority of the forged books of Trif 
megifi; and Laertius oppofes it by as great a forgery, the fragments 
which went under the name of Mufzus +. 

Asen Y actis và vs Eser saladin, 29° Jv ui Pri ys Qrrecogla, BAAS g 740 
Are, Slt, BagSeignss woraztols;. Hb yd» wage pie "Abuaioc vifo: Mr us, waga N Oubal 
4% i; cis pio, Eindrwey wada Gaol, acis: B Swlplar xj ofa weiter Para si i$ iis sà 
adda ywiodas, xj sig rd dsurverai. Lib. i. § 3. 
` dee note [GG], at the end of this Book. — 
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Thefe are my ſentiments of the Impofture. Caſanbon ſuppoſes 
the whole a forgery of fome Platonic Chriftians: But Cudworth 
has fully fhewn the weaknefs of that opinion; yet is fometimes 
inclined to give them to the pagan Platoniſts of t5ofe times; which 
feems full as weak. 

1. Becaufe they are always mentioned, both by Chriſtian and 
Pagan writers, as works long known, and of fome confiderable 
ftanding. 2. Becauſe, had £bofe Platonifts been the authors, they 
would not have delivered the doctrine of the ſoul's confubftantiality 
with the Deity, and its refufion into him, in the grofs manner in 
which we find it in the books of Triſinegiſt. For, as we have 
fhewn above by a paffage from Porphyry *, they had now confined 
that irreligious notion to the Souls of brutes. At other times, this 
great Critic feems difpofed to think that they might indeed be ge- 
nuine, and tranflated, as we fee Jamblichus would have them, 
from old Egyptian originals: But this, we prefume, is fufficiently 
overthrown by what has been faid above. 

In a word, thefe forgeries (containing the rankeft Spinozi/m+) 
pafied unſuſpected on all hands; and the Principle of the 20 €» and 
the refufion went currently, at that time, for Egyptian: And 
though, fince the revival of learning, the cheat hath been de- 
tected, yet the falfe notion of their original hath kept its ground. 
The celebrated M. La Croze has declared himfelf in favour of it. 
This is nothing ftrange; for learned, like unlearned men, are 
often carried away by Party. But that fo difcerning a man fhould 
think the notion well fupporied by a paffage in a Greek Tragic, 
(where the Writer, to keep decorum, puts the fentiment into the 
mouth of an Egyptian Woman, ) is very ſtrange. Theonoe, the 


* See p. 116; and note [DD], at the end of this Book. 

+ As in the following paflage , Ol Sxwouc iv te Tert, zs à rd , Quy vg d 
«asl wares ai kad eio; As where it is affirmed of the world, ela «enis, x} et davis 
à ri. Of the incorruptibility of the foul ; e; uig® v: velas gb së aQüspu, 3 
are i 13 9. —8 i de ipo nana t šor dO vi Dal, N Sag 5A Ne. zalámue 
18 1d Mio LM 
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Daughter of Proteus, is made to fay, The mind or foul of the deceafed 
doth not live [i. e. hath no feparate exiftence] but bath an immortal 
Jenfation, Hiding back again into the immortal Either v. 

Why I have been thus folicitous to vindicate the pure EGYPTIAN 
wisDoM from this opprobrium, will be feen in its place. 

And now, to fum up the general argument of this laft fection. 
Theſe two errors in the metapbyfical ſpeculations of the Philofo- 
phers, concerning the mature of GOD, and of tbe sour, were the 
things which neceffarily kept them from giving credit to a doctrine, 
which even their own moral reafonings, addreſſed to the People, 
had rendered highly probable in itfelf. But, as we obferved before, 
it was their ill fate to be determined rather by metapbyfcal than 
moral arguments. This is beft feen by comparing the belief and 
conduct of Socrates with the reft. He was fingular, as we faid 
before, in confining himfelf to the ftudy of morality; and as fin- 
gular in delieving the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments. What could be the caufe of his belief but this re- 
ftraint ; of which his belief was a natural confequence? For having 
confined himſelf to mMorats, he had nothing to miflead him: 
Whereas the reft of the philofophers applying themfelves, with 
a kind of fanaticifm, to phyfics and metaphyſics, had drawn a num- 
ber of abfurd, though fubtil conclufions, which directly oppofed 
the conſequences of thofe moral arguments. And as it is common 
for parents to be fondeft of their weakeft and moft deformed iffue, 
fo thefe men, as we faid, were eafier ſwayed by their metaphyfcal 
than moral conclufions. But Socrates, by impofing this modeft 
reftraint upon himfelf, had not only the advantage of believing 
fteadily, but of informing his hearers, of what he really believed ; 
for not having occafion for, he did not make ufe of, the double 
docirine. Both thefe circumftances, Cicero (under the perfon of 


—— ÀiN& 
Tie neldel G5 pir 2, yrduae N Tx, 
Adds, sig álérelos Aide Ih. Helen. Eurip. 
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Lelius) alludes to in the Character he gives of this divine Sage.— 
Qui Apollinis Oraculo fapientiffimus eft judicatus, non tam boc, 
tum illud, ut in plerifque, fed ib M dicebat femper, ANIMOS HOMI- 
NUM ESSE DIVINOS? /j/que cum e corpore excęſſiſſent reditum in Calum 
patere optimoque et juftiffimo cuique expeditifimum *.—By which words, 
Cicero, as we obferve, feems to refer to the double doétrine of the 
reſt of the Philofophers, who fometimes pretended to believe a fu- 
ture ftate, and ſometimes profeſſed to hold the extinction or re- 
fufion of the human foul. 

Thus, as the apoftle PAuL obferves, the Philofophers yxor s- 
SING THEMSELVES TO BE WISE, BECAME FOOLS 4. Well therefore 
might he warn his followers left they too fhould BE sPoiLED 
THROUGH VAIN PHILOSOPHY : and one of them, and he no fmall 
fool neither, is upon record for having been thus /poiled; SYNE- 
s1us bifhop of Ptolemais. He went into the church a Platonift ; 
and a Platonift he remained ; as extravagant and as abfurd as any 
he had left behind him$. This man, forfooth, could not be 
brought to believe the Apofle’s Creed, of the reſurrection: And 
why? Becaufe he believed with P/ato that the foul was before the 
Body; that is, eternal, d parte ante: and the confequence they 
drew from this was (as we have fhewn) the very thing which dif- 
pofed the Platonifts to reje& all future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments. However, in this ftation, he was not for fhaking hands 
with Cbriſtianity, but would fuppofe fome grand and profound myf- 
tery to lie hid under the Scripture account of the RESURRECTION. 
This again was in the very fpirit of Plato; who, as we are told 
by Celfus, concealed many fublime things of this kind, under his 
popular do&rine of a future ftate||. It was juft the fame with the 
Jewith Platonifts at the time when the doctrine of a future ftate 

* De Amicitia, c. iv. 

+ Rom. i. 22. 1 Colof. ii. 8. 

§ See a full account of this man, his principles, his fcruples, and his converfion, in 
The Critical Inquiry into the Opinions of the Philofophers, &c. c. xiv, 

| Sce note (:) p. 66. 
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became national amongft that people. And Philo himfelf feems dif- 
pofed to turn the notion of Hell into an allegory, fignifying an im- 
pure and ſinful life v. 

But it was not peculiar to the Platonifts to allegorize the doStrine 
of the refurrection, It was the humour of all the Seé#s on their ad- 
miffion into Cériftianity. Et ut carnis reſtitutio negetur (fays Ter- 
tullian) de una oMN:UM PHILOSOPHORUM SCHOLA fumitur +. Yet 
in another place he tells us, that every Herefy received its SEASON- 
ING in the ſchool of Plato. Doleo bona fide Platonem factum H- 
RETICORUM OMNIUM Condimentarium f. For the Philofophers 
being, in their moral lectures in their ſchools (in imitation of the 
language of the Myſteries, whofe phrafeology it was the fathion to 
ufe both in Schools and Courts) accuftomed to call vicious habits, 
death; and reformation to a good life 'ANA'ZTAZEIZ or a refurrec- 
tion, they were difpofed to underſtand the RESURRECTION OF THE 
just in the fame fenfe. Againft thefe pefts of the Gofpel it was § 
that the learned apoftle Paul warned his difciple Timothy, Sun 
(fays he) PROFANE AND VAIN BABBLINGS, for they will increafe 
unto more ungodlinefs, And their word will eat as doth a canker: of 
whom is Hymenæus and Philetus, who concerning the Truth have 
erred, faying that tHe ResuRRECTION Is PAST ALREADY ; and 
overthrow the faith of fome |]. 

And here I will beg leave to obferve, that whenever the holy 
Apoftles fpeak of, or hint at the Philofophers or Philofophy of 
Greece, which is not feldom, they always do it in terms of con- 
tempt or abhorrence. On this account I have not been afhamed 
nor afraid to fhew, at large, that the reafons they had for fo doing 
were juft and weighty. Nor have I thought myfelf at all concerned 


* See his tract, De congreffu quærendæ eruditionis caufa, 

+ De præſc. adv. Hæret. t De Anim. c, 23. 

§ Hinc ille fubulz & genealogie indeterminabiles, & quafliones infructuofe, & 
Sermones ferpentes velat cancer: à quibus nos Apoftolus reftænans, nominatim philofophiam, 
&c. Tertul. de præſc. adv. Hætet. 

i-> Tim. ii. 16. 
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to manage the reputation of a fet of men, who, on the firft appear- 
ance of Cbriſtianity, moft virulently oppofed it, by all the arts of 
fophiftry and injuftice: and when, by the force of its fuperior evi- 
dence, they were at length driven intoit, were no fooner in, than 
they began to deprave and corrupt it *. For from their profane 
and vain babblings, Tertullian affures us, every herefy took its 
birth. [pf illi SAPIENTIAE PROFESSORES, de quorum ingeniis omnis 
berefis animatur +. And, in another place, he gives us their gene- 
alogy. ** Ipfe denique hæreſes à PHILOSOPHIA fubornantur. Inde 
“ /Eones & forme, nefcio que, & trinitas hominis apud Valenti- 
** num: PL ATONICUS fuerat. Inde Marcionis deus melior de tran- 
** quillitate, a Storcis venerat; & uti anima interire dicatur, ab 
* EPicuREIS obfervatur: ET UT CARNIS RESTITUTIO NEGETUR, 
* DE UNA OMNIUM PHILOSOPHORUM SCHOLA SUMITUR ; et ubi 
** materia cum deo æquatur, ZENoNirs difciplina eft: et ubi aliquid 
** de igneo deo allegatur, HEnAcLITUSs intervenit. Eædem materiæ 
** apud haereticos & philofophos volutantur; iidem retractatus im- 
** plicantur. Unde malum, & quare? & unde homo, & quomodo? 
* & quod proximà Valentinus propofuit, unde deus? Scilicet & de 
** Enthymefi, e&romate inferunt AkisToTELEM, qui illis dialecti- 
** cam inítituit, artificem ftruendi & deftruendi, verfipellem in fen- 
** tentiis coactam, in conjecturis duram, in argumentis operariam, 
** contentione moleftam, etiam fibi ipi omnia retra&antem, nequid 
** omnino tractaverit. Hinc ille fabula & genealogie indetermi- 
* nabiles, & quæftiones infructuoſæ & SERMONES SERPENTES 
** VELUT CANCER, a quibus nos apoftolus refrænans 1, &c." One 
would almoft imagine, from thefe laft words, that Tertullian had 


* See the Introduction to Julian, or a Difcourfe concerning his attempt to rebuild 
the Temple. 

+ Adv. Marc. l.i, The author of a fragment concerning the Philofophers going 
under the name of Origen, fays the fame thing: à iu aórés [Aigner] và NH 
ex» uis ix rig EMV ep AaGórls, In dude QocsQepires, & MYETHPIQN i 
W Argordyer gin. 

$ De præſc. adv. Haret, p. 70, 71. Ed. Far. 1580. 
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forefeen that AnisToTLE was to be the founder of the Scoot 
Divinity. 

He obferves, that the Herefy, which denies the Refurrection of 
the Body, arofe out of the whole School of Gentile philofophy. 
But he omits another, which we have fhewn ftood upon as wide a 
bottom; namely, that which olds the HUMAN SOUL, TO BE OF THE 
SAME NATURE AND SUBSTANCE WITH Gop; efpoufed before his 
time by the Gnoſtics, and afterwards, as we learn by St. Auſtin, by 
the Manichzans and Prifcillianifts *. 

Why the heathen Philofophers of our times fhould be difpleafed 
to fee their ancient brethren thewn for knaves in practice, and fools 
in theory, is not at all ftrange to conceive: but why any elfe 
fhould think themfelves concerned in the force and fidelity of the 
drawing, is to me a greater myftery than any I have attempted to 
unveil. For a ftronger proof of the neceſſity of the Gofpel of 
Jefus Chrift cannot, I think, be given than this, That the Saczs 
or GREECE, with whom all the wispom of the world was fuppofed 
to be depofited +, had yhILoSOo r HISED themfelves out of the moft 
evident and uſeful Truru with which mankind hath any con- 
cern. 

Befides, what greater regard could any one thew to the authority 
of the Sacred Writers than to juftify their censure of the Greek 
Pbilaſophy; a cenfure which Deifts and Fanatics, though for differ- 
ent ends, have equally concurred to reprefent as a condemnation of 
human learning in general ? 

In conclufion, it is but fit we fhould give the reader fome ac- 
count why we have been fo long and fo particular on this matter. 


* Prifcillianifte quos in Hifpania Priſcillianus inftituit, maxime Gnofticorum & Mani- 
chæorum dogmata permixta fe&antur; quamvis et ex aliis hæreſibus in eas fordes, tan 
quam in fentinam quandam horribili confufione confluxerint. Propter occultandas autem 
contaminationes & turpitudines fuas habent in fuis dogmatibus & hec verba, Jura, pere 
jura, fecretum prodere noli. Hi, ANIMAS DICUNT EJUSDEM NATURE ATQUE SUBSTAN” 
TLE cujus est Devs. Aug. De Herefibus. 

t 1 Cor. i. 20. 
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One reafon was (to mention no other at prefent) to obviate an 
obje&ion, which might poffibly be urged againft our proof, of the 
divine legation of Moses, from the omiffion of a future flate. For 
if now the Deifts fhould fay (and we know they are ready to fay 
any thing) that Mofes did not propagate that doctrine, becaufe he did 
not believe it; we have an anfwer ready : having fhewn from fact, 
that the not believing a doftrine fo ufeful to fociety, was efleemed no 
reafon for the Legiflator not to propagate it. I fay, having fhewn it 
from the practice of the Philofophers: For as to the Lawgivers, 
that is, thofe who were not Philofophers profeffed, it appears, by 
what can be learnt from their hiftory and character, that they all 
believed, as well as taught, a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments, And indeed how fhould it be otherwife? for they were 
free from thofe metapbyfical whimfies, concerning Gop and the 
Sout, which had fo befotted the Greek Philofophers. And I know 
of nothing elfe that could hinder any man’s believing it. 

Againft all this force of evidence, weak, indeed, as it is againft 
the force of prejudice, the learned Chancellor of Gottingen has 
oppofed his Authority, which is great, and his talents of reafoning 
and eloquence, which are ftill greater. * Magnam non ita pridem 
(fays he) ut Antiquiores mittam, ingenii vim et doctrinæ copiam 
impendit, ut in hanc nos fententiam induceret GurLIELMUS WAR- 
BURTONUS, vir alioquin egregius & inprimis acutus, in celeberrimo 
et eruditiffimo libro, quem, The Divine Legation of Mofes demon- 
Jirated, infcripfit Lib. iii. Sect. 4. Jubet ille nos exiftimare oMNES 
PhiLosor Hos, qui animorum immortalitatem docuerunt, eamdem 
clam negaffe. Naturam rerum revera Dei loco habuiffe atque men- 
tes hominum Particulas cenfuiffe ex mundi anima decerptas, et ad 
eam poft corporum obitum reverſuras. Verum, ut taceam, Gre- 
corum tantum Pbilofopbbos eum teftari, quum aliis tamen Populis fui 
etiam Philofophi fuerint, a Gracorum fententiis multis modis 
femoti, ut hoc, inquam, feponam, non apertis C9 planis teflimoniis 
caufam fuam agit Vir praeclarus, quod in tanti momenti accufatione 

Vor. II. T neceflarium 
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neceffarium videtur, fed conjecfuris tantum, exemplis nonnullis, 
denique confectariis ex inftitutis quibufdam et dogmatibus Philoſo- 
phorum quorumdam ductis. De rebus Chrif. ante Conflantinum 
Magnum, p. 19. Here the learned Critic fuppofing the queftion to 
be. What the Philaſopbers of the ancient World in general thought 
concerning a future ftate? charges the Author of the Divine Lega- 
tion with falling fhort in his proof, which reaches, fays he, only tbe 
Greek Philofophers, though there were many other in the world befides, 
who dogmatifed on very different principles. Now I had again and 
again declared, that I confined my Inquiry to the Greek Philofopbers. 
We fhall fee prefently, for what reafon. What then could have 
betrayed this great Man into fo wrong a reprefentation? It was 
not, I am perfuaded, a want of candour, but of attention to the 
Author he criticized.—For, ſeeing /o much written by me againſt 
the principles of thofe Ancients who propagated the doctrine of a 
future ftate, he unwarily concluded that it was in my purpofe to 
diferedit the doctrine, as difcoverable by the light of nature; and, 
on that ground, rightly inferred that my bufinefs was with the 
whole tribe of Ancient Philoſophers: and that to ſtop at the Greeks 
was miftaking the extent of my courfe. But a little attention to 
my general argument would have fhewn him, that this inquiry 
into the real fentiments of a race of Sages, then moft eminent in all 
political and moral Wiídom, concerning this point, was made fole- 
ly to fhew the vaft importance of the do&rine of a future ſtate of 
reward and punifhment to fociety, when it was feen that thefe 
men, who publicly and feduloufly taught it, did not indeed believe 
it. For this end the Greek Philofophers ferved my purpote to the 
full. Had my end been not the importance, but the diſeredit of the 
Doctrine (as this learned man unluckily conceived it) I had then, 
indeed, occafion for much more than their ſuffrage to carry my 
point. 

In what follows of this learned Criticifm I am much further to 
feek for that candour which fo eminently adorns the writings of 


this worthy perfon. He pretends I have not proved my charge 
againft 
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againſt the Greek Philofopbers. Be it fo. But when he fays, I have 
not ATTEMPTED it Jy any clear and evident teftimonies ; but only by 
conjectures ; by inflances in Jome Particulars; by confequences deduced 
From tbe doctrines and Inflitutes of certain of the Philofophers ; This, I 
cannot reconcile to his ingenuous fpirit of criticifm. For what are 
all thofe paffages given above, from Timæus the Locrian, from 
Diogenes Laertius, from Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Plato, Chry- 
fippus, Strabo, Ariftotle, Epictetus, M. Antoninus, Seneca, and 
others, but sefimonies, clear and evident, either of the parties con · 
cerned, or of fome of their fchool, or of thofe who give us hiftori- 
cal accounts of the Doctrines of thofe Schools, that none of the 
Theiftical Sects of Greek Philofophy did believe any thing of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments. 

So much for that kind of evidence which the learned perfon fays 
I have not given. 

Let us confider the nature of that kind, which he owns I have 
given, but owns it in terms of difcredit.—In tanti momenti accu- 
ſatione —conjeciuris tantum, exemplis nonnullis denique confeZariis 
ex inftitutis, &c. 

1. As to the conjectures he ſpeaks of Were theſe offered for 
the purpofe he repreſents them; that is to fay, directly to inforce 
the main queftion, I fhould readily agree with him, that in an ac - 
cufation of fuch moment they were very impertinently urged. But 
they are employed only occafionally to give credit to fome of thofe 
particular fimonies, which I efteem clear and evident, but which 
he denies to exift at all, in my inquiry. 

2. By what he fays of the inflances or ExAMPLES in fome particu- 
lars, he would infinuate that what a fingle Philofopher fays, hold; 
only againft himfelf, not againft the S. &t to which he belongs: 
though he infinuates it in defiance of the very genius of the Greek 
Philofophy, and of the extent of that temper (by none better un- 
derftood than by this learned man himfelf) which difpofed the 
Members of a School 
jurare in verba Magiftri. 

T2 3. With 
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3. With regard to the INFERENCES deduced from the Doétrines 
and Infistutes of certain of tbe Philofpbers; by which he principally 
means thofe deduced from their idcas of God and the Sou/; We muft 
diftinguith. 

If the inference, which is charged on an opinion be difavowed by 
the Opinionift, the charge is unju/. 

If it be neither avowed nor difavowed, the charge is inconclufive. 

Bot if the Confequence be acknowledged, and even contended for, 
the charge is juf : and the evidence refulting from it has all the 
force of the moft direct proof. 

Now the Confequence I draw from the Do&trines of the Philofo- 
phers concerning God and the Soul, in ſupport of my charge againſt 
them, is fully and largely acknowledged by them. The learned 
perfon proceeds, and aflures his reader that, by the fame way of 
reafoning, he would undertake to prove that none of the Chriftian 
Divines believed any thing of that future ftate which they preached 
up to the people. Ego quidem mediocris ingenii homo et tanto 
“ viro quantus eft Varburtonus longe inferior, Omnes Chriſtiano- 
„rum Theologos nihil eorum, qua publice tradunt, credere, et 
** callide hominum mentibus impietatis venenum afflare velle, con- 
“ vincam, fi mihi eadem eos via invadendi poteftas concedatur, qua 
** Philofophos Vir doctiſſimus aggreſſus eft.” 

This is civil. But what he gives me on the fide of ingenuity, he 
repays himfelf on the fide of judgement. For if it be, as he fays, 
that by the fame kind of reafoning which I employ to convi& the 
Philofophers of Impiety, the Fathers themfelves might be found 
guilty of it, the fmall talent of ingenuity, which nature gave me, 
was very ill beftowed. 

Now if the Learned Perſon can fhew that Cérifian Divines, 
like the Greek Philofophé"s, made ufe of a double docirine—tbat they 
beld it lawful to deceive, and fay one thing when they thought anotber— 
that they ſometimes owned and ſometimes denied a future fate of reward 
and punifbment-—tbat they held God could not be angry, nor hurt any 

one 
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one—that the foul was part of the fubflance of God —and avowed that 
the confequence of thefe ideas of God and the Soul was, no future flate 
of rewards and punifbments—— When, I fay, he has fhewn all this, 
I fhall be ready to give up the Divines, as I have given up the 
Philofophers. 

But if, inſtead of this, he will firft of all miſrepreſent the force 
of my reafoning againft the Philofophers, and then apply it, thus 
mifreprefented, againft the Divines; bringing vague conjectures in 
ſupport of the main queftion ; making the cafe of particulars (Syne- 
fius for inftance) to include the whole body; or urging consequences 
not feen, or abhorred when feen (fuch as Polytheifm from the 
Trinity): If, I fay, with fuch kind of proof (which his ingenuity 
and erudition may find in abundance) he will maintain that he has 
proved the charge in queftion as ftrongly againft Chriftian Divines 
as I have done againſt the Greek Philofophers : why then—I will 
agree with the firft Sceptic I meet, that all enquiries concerning the 
Opinions either of the one fet of men or of the other, is an idler 
employment than picking ſtraws: For when Logic and Criticifm 
will ferve no longer to difcover Truth, but may be made to ferve 
the wild vagaries, the blind prejudices and the oblique interefts of 
the Difputers of this World, it is time to throw afide thefe old In- 
ſtruments of Vanity and Miſchief. 


SECT. V. 


UT it may now perhaps be ſaid, Though I have defigned 
well, and have obviated an objection arifing from the prefent 
queſtiou; yet—Was it not imprudent to employ a circumftance 
for this purpofe, which feems to turn to the difcredit of the Chrif- 
tian doctrine of a future ftate? For wh:t can bear harder on the 
REASONABLENESS Of this doctrine, than that the beft and wifeft 
of Antiquity did not believe a future itate of rewards and punifh- 

ments ?" 
To 
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To this I reply, 
1. That if the authority of the Greek Philofophers have found 


weight with us in matters of religion, it is more than ever the 
Jacred Writers intended they fhould ; as appears from the character 
they have given us of them, and of their works. 

2. Had J, indeed, contented myfelf with barely fhewing, that 
the Philofophers rejected the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments, without explaining the grounds on which they 
went ; fome flender fufpicion, unfavourable to the Chriftian doc- 
trine, might perhaps have ftaggered thofe weak and impotent minds 
which cannot fupport themfelves without the Crutch of Aurno- 
nity. But when I have at large explained thofe grounds, which, 
of all philofophic tenets, are known to be the moft abfurd ; and 
the reader hath feen thefe adhered to, while the beft moral argu- 
ments for it were overlooked and neglected, the weight of their 
conclufions lofes all its force. 

3. But had I done nothing of this; had I left the Philofophers in 
poſſeſſion of their whole AutHority ; that authority would have 
been found impertinent to the point in hand. The fuppofed force 
of it arifeth on a very foolifh error. Thoſe, who miſtake Curis- 
TIANITY for only a republication of the Religion of nature, muft, of 
courfe, fuppofe the do&rine it teacheth of a future ftate, to be one 
of thofe which natural religion difcovers. It would therefore feem 
a difcredit to that Republicatien, were not the doctrine diſcoverable 
by human reafon ; and fome men would be apt to think it was not, 
when the Philofophers had miffed of it. But our holy Religion (as 
I hope to prove in the laft book) is quite another thing: and one 
confequence of its true nature will be feen to be this, that the 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of a future ftate is not in the number of 
thofe which natural Religion teacheth. The authority of the Phi- 
lofophers, therefore, is entirely out of the queftion. 

4. But again, it will be found hereafter, that this fad is fo far 
from weakening the doctrines of Chriftianity, that it is a trong ar- 


gument for the truth of that Diſpenſation. 
5. Vet 
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5. Yet as we have often feen writers deceived in their reprefen- 
tations of Pagan Antiquity; and, while zealoufly bufy in giving 
fuch a one as they imagined favourable to Chriffianity, they have 
been all along diflerving it; Left I myfelf fhould be ſuſpected of 
having fallen into this common delufion, 1 fhall beg leave, in the 
laft place, to fhew, that it is juft fuch a reprefentation of ANTIQUI- 
TY as this I have given, which can poflibly be of fervice to our 
holy Faith. And that, confequently, if what is here given be the 
true, it does revealed Religion much fervice. 

This will beft appear by confidering the vsvAr views men have 
had, and the confequent methods they have purfued, in bringing 
PAGAN ANTIQuiTy into the fcene. 

THEIR defign has been, either to illuftrate the REASONABLE- 
NEss, or to fhew the Necessity of Chriffianity, 

If the ſubject were REASONABLENESS, their way was to repre- 
fent this Antiquity, as comprehending all the fundamental truths, 
concerning God and the Soul, which our holy Religion hath re- 
vealed. But as greatly as fuch a reprefentation was fuppofed to 
ferve their purpofe, the Infidels, we fee, have not feared to join 
ifue with them oi the allowed fad; and with much plaufibility 
of reafoning, have endeavoured to fhew, that THEREFORE CHRIs- 
TIANITY WAS NOT NECESSARY. And this very advantage, Tiw- 
DAL (under cover of a principle, which fome modern Divines 
afforded him, of Chriftianity’s being only a republication of tbe Religion 
of nature) obtained over fome writers of confiderable name. 

If THE defign were to fhew the necessity of Chriftianity, they 
have then taken the other courfe, and (perhaps mifled by a fenfe of 
the former miſchief) run into the oppofite extreme; in reprefenting 
Pagan Antiquity as ignorant even of the firft principles of Religion, 
and moral duty. Nay, not only, that it knew nothing, but that 
nothing could be known; for that human Reafon was too weak to 
make any difcoveries in thefe matters. Conſequently, that there 
never was any fuch thing as natural religion; and that what glim- 
merings of knowledge men have had of this kind, were only the 

dying 
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dying fparks of primitive Tradition. Here the Infidel again turned 
their own artillery upon them, in order to difmount that boaſted 
REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY, on which they had fo much 
infifted: And indeed, what room was there left to judge of it, after 
human Reafon had been reprefented as too weak and too blind to 
decide ? 

Thus while they were contending for the regſonablengſe, they 
deftroyed the necefity; and while they urged the necefity, they 
rifked the reafonablenefs of Chriſtianity. And thefe infidel retortions 
had an irrefiftible force on the principles on which our Advocates 
feemed to go; namely, that Cbriſtianity was only a republication of 
primitive natural Religion *. 

It appears then, that the only view of Antiquity which gives 
folid advantage to the CHRISTIAN cAUsE, is fuch a one as fhews 
natural Reafon to be CLEAR enough to PERCEIVE Truth, and the 
neceſſity of its deductions when propofed ; but not generally STRONG 
enoug to DISCOVER it, and draw right dedu&ions from it. Juft 
fuch a view as this, 1 have here given of Antiquity, as far as relates 
to the point in queftion; which I prefume to be the TRUE; not 
only in that point, but likewife with regard to the ſtate of NATU- 
RAL RELIGION IN GENERAL : where we find human Reafon could 
penetrate very far into the effential difference of things ; but, want- 
ing the true principles of Religion, the Ancients neither knew the 
origin of obligation, nor the confequence of obedience. REvELA- 
tron hath difcovered theſe Principles; and we now wonder, that 
fuch prodigies of parts and knowledge could commit the grofs abfur- 
dities which are to be found in their beft difcourfes on morality. 
But yet this does not hinder us from falling into a greater and a 
worfe delufion. For having of late feen feveral excellent fyftems 
of Morals, delivered as the Principles of natural Religion, which 
difclaim, or at leaft do not own, the aid of Revelation, we are apt 
to think them, in good earneft, the difcoveries of natural Reafon ; 


* See note [HH], at the end of this Book, 
and 
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and fo to regard the extent of its powers as an objection to the 
neceffity of any further light. The objection is plaufible; but fure, 
there muft be fome miftake at bottom ; and the great difference in 
point of excellence, between thefe ſußpaſed productions of mere 
Reafon, and thoſe real ones of the moft learned Ancients, will 
increafe our fufpicion. The truth is, thefe modern ſyſtem- makers 
had aids, which as they do not acknowledge, fo, I will believe, 
they did not perceive. Theſe aids were the true principles of Reli- 
gion, delivered by Revelation: principles fo early imbibed, and fo 
clearly and evidently deduced, that they are now miftaken to be 
amongít our firft and moft natural ideas: But thofe who have 
ftudied Antiquity know the matter to be far otherwiſe. 

I cannot better illuftrate the ftate and condition of the human 
mind, before Revelation, than by the following inftance. A fum- 
mary of the Aromic Puivosopny is delivered in the Theetetus of 
Plato: yet being given without its principles, When Plato's 
writings, at the revival of learning, came to be ftudied and com- 
mented upon, this fummary remained abfolutely unintelligible : 
for there had been an interruption in the fucceffion of that School 
for mauy ages; and neither Marcilius Ficinus, nor Serranus, could 
give any reafonable account of the matter. But as foon as Des 
Can Es had revived that Philoſophy, by excogitating its principles 
anew, the mift removed, and every one faw ciearly (though Cud- 
worth, I think, was the firft who took notice of it) that Plato had 
given us a curious and exact account of that excellent Phyfiology. 
And Des Cartes was now thought by fome, to have borrowed his 
original ideas from thence; though, but for the revival of the 
Atomic principles, that paffage had {till remained in obſcurity. Juft 
fo it was with refpe& to the powers of the HUMAN MIND. Had 
not Revelation diſcovered the true principles of Religion, they had 
Without doubt continued altogether unknown. Yet on their dif- 
covery, they appeared fo confonant to human Reafon, that men 
Were apt to miftake them for the production of it. 

Vor. II. U CicERO 
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Cicero (and I quote him as of fuperior authority) underſtood 
much better the true limits and extent of human knowledge. He 
owns the ftate of natural Reafon to be juft what is here delivered; 
clear enough to perceive Truth, when propofed, but not, generally, 
{trong enough to difcover it. His remarkable words are thefe—- 
Nam neque tam eft acris acies in naturis hominum, & ingeniis, 
** ut res tantas quifquam, NISI MONSTRATAS, poffit videre: neque 
** tanta tamen in rebus obſcuritas, ut eas non penitus acri vir in- 
s genio cernat, fi modo adſpexerit . 


SECT. VI. 


HAVE now gone through the fecond general propoſition, 

which is, THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE 
AND LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN 
BELIEVING, AND TEACHING, THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FU- 
TURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT6 WAS NECESSARY 
TO THE WELL-BEING oF SOCIETY. In doing this, I have pre- 
fumed to enter the very Penetralia of Antiquity, and expofe its 
moft venerable fecrets to open day. Some parts of which having 
been accidentally and obſcurely feen by the owl-light of infidelity, . 
were imagined by fuch as Toland, Blount, and Coward (as is na- 
tural for objeéts thus feen by falfe Braves), to wear ftrange gigantic 
forms of terror: and with thefe they have endeavoured to difturb 
the fettled piety of fober Chriftians. 

The ridiculous ufe thefe men have made of what they did not 
underftand, may perhaps recal to the reader’s mind that ftale athe- 
iftical obje&ion, that RELIGION IS ONLY A CREATURE or POLI- 
TICs, a State-engine, invented by the Legiflator, to draw the knot 
of Civil Society more clofe. And the rather, becaufe shat objection 
being founded on the apparent ufe of Religion to Civil Policy, I 


a De Orat. I. iii, c. 31. 
may 
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may be fuppofed to have added much ftrength to it, by fhewing in 


this work, in a fuller manner than, perhaps, has been done before, 
the EXTENT OF THAT UTILITY; and the large fphere of the Legi- 
flator’s agency, in the application of it. 

For thus ftood the cafe: I was to prove Moszs's divine affflance, 
from his being ABLE to leave out of his Religion, the doctrine of a 
future flate. This required me to ſhew, that this doctrine was 
naturally of the utmoft importance to Society. But of all the ar- 
guments, by which that importance may be proved, the plaineft, 
if not the ftrongeft, is the conduct of LAwolvxxs. Hence the long 
detail of circumftances in the fecond and third books. 

But indeed it not only ferved to the purpofe of my particular 
queftion, but, appeared to me, to be one of the leaft equivocal 
proofs of the truth of RELIGION in general; and to deferve, in that 
view only, to be carefully examined and explained. I confidered 
this part, therefore, and defire the reader would fo conſider it, as a 
whole and feparate work of itfelf, to PROVE THE TRUTH OF RELI- 
GION IN GENERAL, FROM ITS INFINITE SERVICE TO HUMAN so- 
ciety, though it be but the introduction to the truth of the 
MOSAIC, 

Let us examine it: Lawgivers have unanimoufly concurred in 
propagating Religion. This could be only from a fenfe and expe- 
rience of its UTILITY ; in which they could not be deceived: Re- 
ligion therefore has a general utility. We defire no more to eftab- 
lith its truth. 

For, TRUTH AND GENERAL UTILITY NECESSARILY COINCIDE} 
that is, Truth is productive of Utility; and Utility is indicative of 
Truth. That truth is productive of utility, appears from the na- 
ture of the thing. The obſerving truth, is acting as things really 
are: he who acts as things really are, muſt gain his purpoſed end: 
all difappointment proceeding from acting as things are not: Juſt 
as in reafoning from true or falfe principles, the conclufion which 
follows muſt be neceſſarily right or wrong. But gaining this end 

U2 is 
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is utility or happinefs ; difappointment of the end, hurt or mifery. 
If then Truth produce utility, the other part of the propofition, 
that utility indicates truth, follows of neceffity. For not to follow, 
fuppofes two different kinds of GENERAL UTILITY relative to the 
fame creature, one proceeding from truth, the other from fal(hood; 
which is impoffible ; becaufe the natures of thofe utilities muft 
then be different, that is, one of them muft, at the fame time, be, 
and not be, utility *. Wherever then we find genera/ utility, we 
may certainly know it for the produ& of Truth, which it indicates. 
But the practice of Lawgivers fhews us, that this utility refults 
from Religion. The confequence is, that RELIGION, or the idea of 
the relation between tbe creature and the Creator, is true. 

However, as the unanimous concurrence of Lawgivers to ſuppord 
Religion, hath furniſhed matter for this poor infidel pretence, I 
fhall take leave to examine it more thoroughly. 

Our Adverfaries are by no means agreed amongft themfelves = 
Some of them have denied the truth of Religion, becaufe it was of 
no UTILITY ; Others, becaufe it was of so GREAT. But com- 
mend me to the man, who, out of pure genuine fpite to Religion, 
can employ thefe two contrary fyftems together, without the ex- 
pence fo much as of a blufh 4. However the Syftem moft followed, 
is the political invention of Religion for its ufe: the other being only 
the idle exercife of a few Dealers in paradoxes 1. 

I have begun theſe volumes with an examination of the /7/ of 
thefe fyftems ; and fhall now end them with a confutation of the 
other. For the Unbeliever driven from his firft hold, by our fhew- 
ing the utility of religion, prepofteroufly retires into 1618, in orer 
to recover his ground. 

CniT1As of Athens, one of the thirty tyrants, and the moft 
execrable of the thirty, is at the head of this diviſion; whofe prin- 


* See note [I II, at the end of this Book. 
+ See Blount’s Anima Mundi, and Original of Idolatry. 


1 Such as the Author of Du Contract Social, ch. VIII. p. 192. : 
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ciples he delivers in the moft beautiful Iambics *. His words are to 
this purpoſe: There was a time when man lived like a favage, 
** without government or Laws, the minifter and executioner of 
** violence ; when there was neither reward annexed to virtue, nor 
** punifhment attendant upon vice. Afterwards, it appears, that 
“© men invented civil Laws to be a curb to evil. From hence, 
** Juftice prefided over the human race; force became a flave to 
** right, and punifhment irremiſſibly purfued the tranſgreſſor. But 
** when now the laws had reftrained an open violation of right, 
** men fet upon contriving, how to injure others, in fecret, And 
** then it was, as J ſuppoſe, that fome CUNNING POLITICIAN, well 
** verfed in the knowledge of mankind, counterplotted this defign, 
** by the invention of a principle that would hold wicked men in 
* awe, even when about to fay, or think, or a ill in private. 
** And this was by bringing in the BeL1EF or A Gop; whom, he 
* taught to be immortal, of infinite knowledge, and of a nature 
** fuperlatively excellent. This God, he told them, could hear and 
** fee every thing faid and done by mortals here below: nor could 
* the firft conception of the moft fecret wickednefs be concealed 
from him, of whofe nature, knowledge was the very eſſence. 
„Thus did our Potrrician, by inculcating thefe notions, become 
** the author of a do&rine wonderfully taking; while he hid truth 
« under the embroidered veil of fiction. But to add fervile dread to 
** this impreffed reverence, the Gods, he told them, inhabited that 
+ place, which he found was the repofitory of thofe Mcrmo's, and 
** panic terrors, which man was fo dexterous at feigning, and fo 
** ready to fright himfelf withal, while he adds imaginary miſeries 
& to a life already over:burthened with difafters. That place, I 
** mean, where the fwift corruſcations of enkindled meteors, accom- 
** panied with horrid burfts of thunder, run through the ftarry vaults 
** of heaven; the beautiful fret-work of that wife old Architect, 
** TIME. Where a focial troop of fhining orbs perform their regular 


* Sce note [KK], at tke end of this Book. 
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** and benignant courfes: and from whence refrefhing fhowers de- 
** fcend to recreate the thirfty earth. Such was the habitation he 
** afligned for the Gods; a place moft proper for the difcharge of 
** their function: And thefe the terrors he applied, to circumvent 
** fecret mifchief, ftifte diforder in the feeds, give his Laws fair play, 
** and introduce Religion, fo neceffary to the Magiſtrate.— This, in 
* my opinion, was the TRICK, whereby mortal man was firít 
** brought to believe that there were immortal Natures.” 

How excellent a thing is juftice ! faid fomebody or other, on ob- 
ferving it to be practifed in the dens of thieves and robbers. How 
ufeful, how neceffary a thing is Religion! may we fay, when it 
forces this confeffion of its power, from its two moft mortal ene- 
mies, the Tyrant and the Atheift. 

The account here given of RELIGION is, that it was A STATE 
INVENTION : that is, that the idea of the relation between the crea- 
ture and the Creator was formed and contrived by politicians to keep 
men in awe. From whence the Infidel concludes it to be visIoNARY 
and GrounDLEss. From the Macistrate’s large fhare in the 
Eftablifhment of ancient national Religions, two confequences are 
drawn: the one by Believers; the other by Unbelievers. The Firft 
conclude that therefore thefe national Religions were of political ori- 
ginal: and this the ancient Fathers of the Church fpent much 
time and pains to prove. The Second conclude, from the fame 
fact, that therefore Religion in general, or the idea of the relation 
between the creature and the Creator, was a politic invention, and 
not founded in the nature of things. And if, in confuting this, I 
ftrengthen and fupport the other conclufion, I fuppofe, that, in fo 
doing, I give additional ftrength to the caufe of Revelation; other- 
wife the Fathers were very much miftaken. And though Infidels, 
indeed, in their writings, affe& to dwell upon this conclufion, 
«s that Superſtition was a State-invention ;” it is not, I prefume, on 
account of any fervice, which they imagine it can do their caufe ; 
but becaufe it enables them to ftrike obliquely, under that cover, 

at 
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at Religicn in general, when they do not care to appear without 
their mafk. But if ever they fhould take it into their heads to deny, 
that there is any better proof of Superfition’s being a mere politic 
invention than that Religion in general is fo, let them take notice 
that 1 have here anfwered them beforehand. On the whole then, 
if I prove that Religion in general was not a politic invention, I 
enervate all the force of the Atheiſt's argument againſt Revelation, 
taken from the invention of Religion. For that Superfition was of 
human original, both parties feem to agree: though not all of it 
the invention of Statefmen, as we fhall fee prefently, when we 
come to fhew that one fpecies of Idolatry was in ufe even before the 
inftitution of civil Society. 

I fhall prove then, and in a very few words, that their fac? or 
pofition is fir, IMPERTINENT, and ſecondiy, FALSE. For, 


I. 

Were it true, as it certainly is not, that Religion was invented by 
Statefinen, it would not therefore follow that Religion is falſe. A 
confequence that has been, I do not know how, allowed on all 
hands; perhaps on the miftaken force of one or other of thefe Pro- 
pofitions. 

I, Either, that Religion was not found out, as a truth, by the ufe 
of Reafon. 

II, Or, that it was invented only for its Utility. 

III. Or laftly, that the Inventors did not believe it. 

I. As to Religions not being found out, as a truth, by the ufe of 
reafon, we are to confider, that the finding out a truth by reafon, 
neceffarily implies the exercife of that faculty, in proportion to the 
importance and difficulty of the fearch: fo that where men do not 
ufe their reafon, truths of the utmoft certainty and higheft ufe 
will remain unknown. We are not accuftomed to reckon it any 
objection to the moft ufeful civil truths, that divers favage nations 
an Africa and America, remain yet ignorant of thein, 

Now the objection againft the truth of Religion, is founded on 

this 
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this pretended fa&, that the Lawgiver taught it to the people from 
the moft early times. And the Infidel Syftem is, that man from 
his firft appearance in the world, even to thofe early times of his 
coming under the hands of the Civil Magiftrate, differed little 
from brutes in the ufe of his rational faculties; and that the ime 
provement of them was gradual and flow; for which, Antiquity 
is appealed to, in the account it gives us concerning the late in- 
vention of the arts of life. Thus, according to their own ftate 
of the cafe, Religion was taught mankind when the generality 
had not begun to cultivate their rational faculties ; and, what is 
chiefly remarkable, it was TAUGHT BY THOSE FEW WHO HAD. 

It is true, our holy Religion gives a different account of /Lefe 
Jirfl men: But then it gives a different account too of the origin of 
Religion. And let our Adverfaries prevaricate as they will, they 
muft take oth or neither. For that very thing which was only 
able to make the firft men fo enlightened, as they are reprefente 
in Scripture, was Revelation; and, this allowed, the difpute is at 
an end, 

If it fhould be faid, That ** fuppofing Religion true, it is of fo 
much importance to mankind, that God would never fuffer us to 
remain ignorant of it:“ I allow the force of the objection: but 
then we are not to prefcribe to the Almighty his way of bringing 
us to the knowledge of his Will. It is fufficient to juftify his 
goodnefs, that he hath done it: and whether he chofe the way of 
REVELATION, or of Reason, or of the CIVIL MAGISTRATE, it 
equally manifefts his wifdom. And why it might not happen to 
this truth, as it hath done to many others of great importance, to 
be firft ſtumbled upon by chance, and miſtaken for a mere utility ; 
and afterwards feen and proved to be what it is, I would beg leave 
to demand of thefe mighty Mafters of reafon. 

II. As to Retigion’s being invented only for its utility: This, though 
their palmary argument againft it, is, of all, the moft unlucky. It 
proceeds on a fuppofed inconfiftency between utility and truth. For 

men 
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men perceiving much of it, between private, partial, utility and 
truth, were abſurdly brought to think there might be the fame in- 
conſiſtence, between general utility and ſome truths. This it was 
which led the ancient Sages into ſo many errors. For neither Phi- 
lofopber nor Lawgiver apprehending THAT TRUTH AND UTILITY 
DID COINCIDE; the Firft, while he neglected utility, miſſed (as 
we have feen) of the moft momentous truths: and the Other, while 
little folicitous about truth, miffed in many inftances (as we fhall 
fee hereafter) of utility. But general utility and all truth, necef- 
farily coincide. . For truth is nothing but that natural or moral re- 
lation of things, whofe obfervance is attended with univerfal be- 
nefit. We may therefore as certainly conclude that general utility 
is always founded on truth, as that truth is always productive of 
general utility. Take then this conceffion of the Atheift for granted, 
that Religion is productive of public good, and the very contrary to his 
inference, as we have feen above, Maus r follow: namely, that Re- 
ligion is true. 

If it.fhould be urged, That “ experience maketh againft this 
reafoning ; for that it was not Religian, but SUPERSTITION, that, 
for the moft part, procured this public utility; and ſuperſtition, 
both fides agree to be erroneous." To this we reply, that Super/i- 
tion was {o far from procuring any good in the ancient world, where 
it was indeed more or lefs mixed with all the national Religions, 
that the good which Religion procured, was allayed with evil, in 
proportion to the quantity of Superſtition found therein. And the 
lefs of Superftition there was in any national Religion, the happier, 
veteris paribus, we always find that people; and the more there 
was of it, the unhappier. It could not be otherwife, for, if we 
examine the cafe, it will appear, That all thofe advantages which 
refult from the wor/bip tof a fuperior Being, are the confequences 
only of the true principles of Religion: and that the mjfcbiefs which 
reſult from fuch, worſhip, are the confequences only of the falfe; or 
what we Call: Super/litio n. 

Vot, II. A X The 
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The wifer Ancients (in whofe times, SUPERSTITION, with it's 
malignant embraces, had twined itfelf round the noble trunk of 
Revicion, had poifoned her benigneft qualities, deformed all her 
comelinefs, and ufurped her very NAME) were fo ftruck and affected 
with what they faw and felt, that fome of them thought, even. 
ATHEISM was to be preferred before her. PLurarcH compofed a 
fine rhetorical difcourfe in favour of this ftrange paradox ; which 
hath fince given frequent occafion to much fophiftical declamation. 
M. Baye hath fupported Plutarch's Thefis at large, in an Hifo- 
rical and Philofopbical Commentary: Yet, by neglecting, or rather 
confounding, a real and material pistincTion, neither the an- 
cient nor the modern: Writer hath put the reader fairly into poffef- 
fion of the queſtion. So that, both the susyecr and the PREDI- 
CATE of the Propofition are left in that convenient ftate of ambi- 
guity which is neceſſary to give a Paradax the air and reputation of 
an Oracle. 

The ambiguity in the ſubjeõ arifeth from the word SvrEnsTI- 
Tion’s being fo laxly employed as to admit of two ſenſes: either 
as a THING ADVENTITIOUS To RaLrotoN, with which it is fatally 
apt to mix itfelf; Or as a CORRUPT SPECIES OF RELIGION. In the 
firſt fenfe, Superſtition is of so. ufe at ail, but of mfinite mifchief ; 
and worfe than Atheifm itfelf: In the fecond fenfe, of a corrupt 
Religion, it is of great fervice; For, by teaching a Providence, 
on which mankind depends, it impofeth a neceffary curb upon 
individuals, fo as to prevent the mifchiefs of mutual violence and 
injuftice. It is likewife, indeed, of great difervice: for, by infufing 
wrong notions of the moral attributes of God, it hinders the pro- 
grefs of Virtue ; and fometimes fets up a falfe fpecies of it. How- 
ever, in the fenfe of a corrupt Religion, the Reader fees, it is in- 
finitely preferable to Atheifm : As in a Drug of fovereign efficacy, 
the application even of that which by time or accident is become 
decayed or viciated, is, in defperate diſordera, greatly to. br preferred 
to the rejection ; though it may engender bad habits in the Confti- 
tution it preferves ; which, the: found and pure fpecics would not 

have 
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have done. Now one of the leading fallacies, which runs through 
PruTAncu's little Tract, keeps under the cover of this ambiguity, 
in the suBJECT.  . 

The ambiguity in the PREDICATE does as much fervice to fo- 
phiftry. << Superftition (they fay) /s «vorfe than Atheifm." They 
do not tell us, To wHom; but leave us to conclude, that they 
mean, both to PARTICULARS and to sociETY; as taking it for 
granted, that if worſe to one, it muft needs be worfe to the other. 
But here they are miftaken : and fo, from this ambiguity arifes a 
new fallacy, which mixes itfelf with the other. The degree of 
mifchief caufed by Superftition is different, as it refpects its ob- 
je&s, Individuals or Societies. Superftition, as it fignifies only a 
CORRUPT RITE, is more hurtful to Societies than to Individuals ; 
and, to both, wor/é than Atheifm. But as it ſignifies a CORRUPT 
RELIGION, it is lefs hurtful to Societies than to Individuals; 
and, to both, Better than Atheifm. ‘The confounding this difinc- 
tion makes the ambiguity in which Bayle principally delights to 
riot. And this, by the affiftance of the other from Plutarch, fup- 
ports him in all his grofs equivocations, and imperfect eftimates : 
Till at length, it encourages him to pronounce, in the moft gene- 
ral terms, that Superflition is worfe than Atheifin *. 

BAvL E is a great deal too diffuſed to come within the limits of 
this examination. But as PLuTArCH led the way; and hath even 
dazzled Bacon himfelf 4, with the fplendor of his difcourfe; I 
propofe to examine his arguments, as they lie in order: Whereby 
it will appear that, befides the capital fallacies above detected, it 
abounds with a variety of other fophifms, poured out with a 
profufion which equals, and keeps pace with, the torrent of his wit 
and eloquence. 

This famous Tract is, as we have obferved, a florid declama- 
tion, adorned with all the forms and colouring of Rhetoric ; when 

* Peníées diverfes ecrites à un Do&eur de Sorbonne à l'occafion de la comete qui 
parüt au mois de Decembre 1680, Et continuation des Penfées diverfes, &c. 
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the queftion demanded fevere reafoning, and philofóphical preci- 
fion, At the fame time, it mult be owned, that ĩt is of a genius 
very different from thofe luxuriant, and, at the famé time, barren 
Diflertations of the Sophifts. It is painted all over with bright 
and lively images, it fparkles with witty allufions, it amufes with 
quaint and uncommon fimilies ; and, in every decorátion of fpirit 
and genius, equals the fineft compofitions of Antiquity : Indeed, 
as to the folidity and exactnefs of yn Logic, it is on a level With 
the meaneft. His REAsoNING is the only part Iam concerned with: 
and no more of this, than lies in one continued comPaRtson be- 
tween Atheifm and Superftition: For, as to his Poſitibe prooks, 
from fact, of the actual mifchiefs of Superſtition, I ati itti 
they fhould be allowed all the force they pretend to. 

It will be proper, in the firft place, to obferve, That it is hard 
to fay, What Plutarch intended to infer from: this laboured Com- 
pars on between Athcifm and Superfition; in which, he, all the way, 
gives the preference to Atheifin: For though, throughout the 
courfe of the argument, he confiders each, only as it affects Par- 
ticulars, yet, in his conclufion, he makes a general inference in. 
favour of Atheifm with regard to Society. But, it will not follow, 
that, becaufe Atheifm is lefs hurtful to Particulars, it is thereforé 
lefs hurtful to Societies likewife. So that, to avoid all fophiftical 
dealing, it was neceflary thefe two queftions fhould be diftin- 
guifhed ; and feparately confidered. However, let us examine his. 
reafoning on that fide where it hath moft ftrength, The effects of 
Atbeiſin and Superſtition on PARTICULARS. 

1. He ſets out in this manner Ignorance concerning the na- 
ture of the Gods, where it meets with a bold and refractory tem- 
per, as in a rough and ftubborn foil, produces ATHEISM ; where it 
encounters flexible and fearful manners, as in rank and low land, 
there it brings forth Superstition *."—— This is by no means 
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an exact, or even generally true account of the origin of thefe 
evils. "There are various caufes which incline men to Atheifm, 
befides fool-hardinefs; and, to Superftition, befides cowardice. 
The affe&ation of fingularity ; the vanity of fuperior know- 
ledge; and, what Plutarch himfelf, in another place of this 
very Tract, afligns as a general caufe, the ſenſe of the miferies 
of Superftition, have frequently inclined men to this fatal obli- 
quity of judgment. On the other hand, ignorance of Nature; im- 
patience to pry into futurity ; the unaccountable turns in a man's 
own fortune, to good or bad; and, above all, a certain reverence 
for things eftablifhed, carry them into Superfiition. And as thefe 
confiderations are equally adapted to affe& the hardy and the pufil- 
lanimous ; fo the others, mentioned before, as foon get poſſeſſion of 
the fearful as of the bold. Nay, Fear itſelf is often the very paf- 
fion which moft forcibly inclines a wicked man, who hath nothing 
favourable to expect from divine Juftice, to perfuade himfelf that 
there is none to fear. Plutarch owns as much; and fays ex- 
prefly, that ** the end the Atheift propofes in his opinions is to 
exempt himfelf from all fear of the Deity . — Again, we find, by 
the Hiftories of all times, that Superftition feizeth, along with the 
weak and fearful, the moft daring and determined, the moft fero- 
cious and untractable. Tyrants, Conquerors, Statefmen, and Great 
Generals, with all the favage tribes of uncivilized Barbarians, fub- 
mit tamely to this galling Yoke. 

But our Author's account of the different births of Atheifm and 
Superftition was no more than was neceffary to fupport his Theſis. 
He all along eftimates the two evils by the miferies they bring on 
thofe who are under their dominion. Thefe miferies arife from 
the paffions they create. But, of all the paffions, FEAR is the 
moft tormenting. ‘The pufillanimous mind is moit fubje& to fear. 
And it is over the fearful (he fays) that Superftition gains the 
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afcendant. This, therefore, was to be laid down as a poftulatum. 
The reft follows in order. 

2. For now coming to his parallel, he begins with a confeffion— 
That both errors are very bad. But as Superftition is accompanied 
with paffion or affection, and Atheiſm free from all paſſion, Super- 
{tition muft needs be the greater evil; as in a broken limb, a come 
pound fra&ure is much worfe than a fimple. Atheifm (he fays) 
may pervert the mind, but Superftition both ulcerates and perverts. 
A man who believes no God hath none to fear; but he who bee 
lieves God to be a capricious or vindictive Being hath a great deal 
to fear *. — This is wittily faid: but Nature talks another lan- 
guage. We fhould beware how we credit poetical fimilies ; or even 
philofophical analogies ; which, indeed, is but poetry, once re- 
moved. They both have their hopes and fears. Though the Atheift 
has no God to fear, yet the miferable forlorn condition of a World 
without a Ruler muft keep him under perpetual alarms, in the 
apprehenfion of the difmal effeéts which Chance and Hazard may 
produce in the Material fyftem; either by removing the parts of it 
(whofe prefent pofition fupports the harmony of the whole) too 
far from, or elfe by bringing them too near to, one another. 

And now again, the rapidity of Plutarch’s invention throws him 
on a Comparifon, to fupport his reafoning, which entirely over- 
turns it He (fays our author) who thinks Virtue a corporeal 
being is only abfurd. Here we have an error without paffion. But 
he who thinks Virtue a mere name is miferable ; for his error is at- 
tended with paſſion 4."—How fo? ** Becaufe fuch a one lies 
under the fad reflection of having loft his ableft fupport." But muft 
not a man's being deprived of the LAwoivER be as fenfible a mor- 
tification, as his being deprived of the Law, whofe exiftence de- 
pends upon the Lawgiver ? On the other fide, Though Superfti- 
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ion hath its fears, it hath its opes alfo: which, upon the whole, 

I think, to be more eligible than that fuppofed freedom of the 
Atheift (even as our author draws it) from all paffion and affection. 
For though the fuperftitious man may think perverfely concerning 
the means whereby the Deity is appeafed, yet he thinks him pla- 
cable; and fuppofeth the means to be in his own power. So that 
he is not under the tyranny of that pure and unmixed fear, which 
Plutarch reprefents in fuch a manner as if all Nature furnifhed 
out proviſion to the ſuperſtitious man, for food and exercife to this 
paffion. Whereas the affection of Superftition is equal between 
hopes and fears: It is the proper temper of the fuperftitious man, 
which more inclines him towards one than to the other. But 
Plutarch had before, gratuitoufly, laid it down as an axiom, ** That 
the eſſential temperament of the fuperftitious man is fear and 
cowardice.” 

3. However, all this would not have been fufficient to fupport 
the weaknefs of his declamatory reafoning, without the aſſiſtance 
of two commodious fophifms, to fet it off. The firft, indeed, is 
of a flender make, and hath little more in it than found. He fays 
** the very name thews, the eſſence of ſuperſtition to be Fear: For 
the Greek name of this moral mode, Jueiaiuovia, fignifies a fear 
of the gods.” A Roman might with the fame pretence aver, 
that the effence of fuperftition is Love: For that the Latin word 
Superflitio, hath a reference to the love we bear to our children, in 
the defire that they fbould furvive us; being formed upon the obfer- 
vation of certain religious practices deemed efficacious for procuring 
that happy event. The other fophifm is more material ; and con- 
fiſts in putting the change upon us, and reprefenting the God of 
the Superftitious man, by whom he fuppofes the world to be go- 
verned, in falfe and odious colours, as an envious Being, burtful to 
man*: For it is not the good, but the Evi, Demon whom the 
fuperftitious man thus reprefents: Not the Being which he wor- 
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thips ; but the Being which he avoids and deteſts. The ſuperſtitious 
man, i::deed, foolithly enough, fuppofeth, that the God whom 
he acknowledgeth to be good, is capricious, inconftant, and vin- 
dictive, But then, from that eſſential quality of GoopNess, which 
belongs to him as Gop, he concludes, that this Being may be 
appeafed by fubmiflion, and won upon by oblations and atone- 
ments. All this, Plutarch himfelf confefleth : and in words which 
directly contradi& the account he here gives of the God of the 
fuperftitious man. Superftition (fays he) agitated by many contrary 
paſſiont, fuffereth itfelf to ſuſpect that Tue Goon itfelf may be evil s. 
Plutarch has therefore acted unfairly, and to ferve a purpofe, in 
thruſting in the ſuperſtitious man’s evil Demon, in the place of his 
God. This condu& will bear the harder upon his ingenuity, as he 
held the do&rine of the Two PRiNCIPLES: and, therefore, can 
hardly be fuppofed to have changed the obje& inadvertently, or 
without defign. 

4. Having made the God of the fuperftitious man, a Devil, he 
hath, confiftently enough, reprefented the fuperftitious man’s con- 
dition to be the very ftate of the damned: That his pains have not 
remiffion ; that he carries Hell in his bofom, and finds the Furies 
in his dreams +.” "The terms of the original are very elegant: 
But as they plainly allude to the bews of the myſteries, I think 
the author fhould have been fo fair to recollect, that there was an 
ErvsiuM as well as a TARTARUS both in the Dreams of the fu- 
perſtitious man and in the bews of the Myſteries. And that as 
Tartarus and Elyfium were alike the fictions of fuperftition, they 
were alike the objects of the fuperftitious Man's dreams. His na- 
tural temperament and the redundancy of a particular humour 
would determine the colour of the Scene. The Atheift therefore, 
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who, he fays, enjoys the benefit of repofe, might have his ſleep 
difturbed by the cries of tbe damned as well as the ſuperſtitious 
man; whom he reprefents as kept in perpetual alarms by this 
paffion ; becaufe the bakit of tbe body makes the very fame impref- 
fions on the fancy, in ſleep, which the fate of the mind does on the 
imagination while awake. 

5. But, ** from the tyranny of Superftition, he fays, there is 
no refpite nor efcape; becaufe, in the opinion of the fuperftitious 
man, all things are within the juriſdiction of his God; and this 
God is inexorable and implacable *." From fuch a Being, indeed, 
there can be no efcape, nor refpite from torment. But, as was faid 
before, this is not the fuperftitious man's God, but his Devil. Be- 
fides, the attribute of implacability totally removes, what our Author 
makes the other half of the miferies of Superſtition; its flavith 
attention to the foolifh and coftly bufinefs of expiations and atone- 
ments: A practice arifing from the idea of placability, and necefla- 
rily falling with it. 

6. Therefore, as if confcious of this prevarication, he adds: 
& That the fuperftitious man fears even his beft-conditioned Gods, 
the Beneficent, the Prefervers: that the Gods, from whom men 
feek grandeur, affluence, peace, concord, and fuccefs, are the ob- 
jects of his dread and terror 4." Here we fee the fuperftitious man 
is at length confeſſed to have Gods very different from thoſe before 
aſſigned unto him. However, we muft not think that even theſe 
will afford him any folace or confolation. It is well that the whole 
proof of this cruel exclufion lies in the ambiguity of the terms, 
epír]ov and return: which, when they fignify the fearing flavifbiy, 
do indeed imply miſery: But when they fignify fearing religioufly, 
do as certainly imply a dieing; becaufe they deter the fubject, they 
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influence, from evil. Now, when thefe terms are applied to the 
Gods confeſſedly beneficent, they can fignify only a religious fear ; 
unlefs when Plutarch hath defined Superstition to be, the fear- 
ing flavifbly, we will be fo complaifant to allow that the Surer- 
STITIOUS MAN * cannot fear religioufly. And where is the abfur- 
dity in flying for refuge to Gods, fo feared? Though Plutarch puts 
it among the contradictions of Superſtition 4.—1t is remarkable, 
that thefe goad- conditioned Gods, here defcribed as rde cwmpas xa 
rag ptiixéug, are called by our author u 3, yerebaiuc, bis native 
and country Gods. Yet if we confider the ftories of Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, Bacehus, Diana, &c. we fhall find no great reafon to 
extol their morals. But here lay the diftrefs of the affair. Plu- 
tarch was a Prieft of this clafs of Deities; and Greece, at that 
time, being over-run with ftrange Gods, and labouring under 
Eaftern fuperftitions, it was proper to blacken this foreign worfhip, 
for the fake of the national: So that Plutarch, like the fair Trader, 
in an ill humour with Interlopers, reckons all Eaftern Rites as even 
worfe than Atheifm. Hence his famous exclamation to his Coun- 
trymen, which the noble author of the Characteriſtics quotes with 
much exultation, and transferred bitterneſs. O wretched Greeks 
** (fays Plutarch, fpeaking to his then declining countrymen) who 
* in a way of fuperftition run fo eafily into the relifh of barbarous 
„ nations, and bring into Religion that frightful mien of fordid 
** and vilifymg devotion, ill-favoured humiliation and contrition, 
** abje&t looks and countenances, confternations, proftrations, dis- 
** figurations, and in the act of worthip diftortions, conftrained and 
4 painful poftures of the body, wry faces, beggarly tones, mum- 
„ pings, grimaces, cringings, and the reft of this kind. A fhame 
s indeed to us Grecians !——Shall we, while we are nicely ob- 
4 fervant of other forms and decencies in the Temple, fhall we 
** negle& this greater decency in voice, words, and manners; and 
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* with vile cries, fawnings, and proftitute behaviour, betray the 
natural dignity and majefty of that divine Religion, and NATIO- 
„ NAL WORSHIP, delivered down to us by our forefathers, and purged 
** from every thing of BARBAROUS and ſavage kind . Such then 
were the circumftances of the time; and thefe, together with 
the perfonal views of our Author, were, I fuppofe, the caufes 
which gave birth to this famous Trac, or SuPERsTITION. To 
proceed, 

7. Another advantage of Atheifin over Superſtition, in Plutarch's 
reckoning, is, ‘ that the Atheift is fecured from the impreſſions of 
a future flate +.” It is no wonder that we find this in the number 
of the Atheift’s bleſſings, when we confider that our Author re- 
garded a future ftate as a Fable, at beft, invented for the reftraint 
ofevil. Yet, whatever pleafure the Atheift may take in his fecurity 
from this terror, it is certain, Society would fuffer by taking off fo 
ufeful a curb upon the manners of the people. 

8. Our Author then proves, and indeed proves it effectually, 
** That fuperftition is much worfe than the true knowledge of the 
Deity 1." 

g. He confiders next the different effe&s of Atheifm and Su- 
perſtition on their ſubjects, in the difaftrous accidents of life. And 
here again, Atheifm, as ufual, is found to have the advantage. 
„The Atheift indeed curfes chance, and blafphemes Providence; 
but the fuperftitious man complains of his Gods, and thinks him- 
felf hated or forſaken of them $."—'The Atheift is well come on. 
Hitherto Plutarch had reprefented his Favorite as always calm and 
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undifturbed : Indeed, he makes one great part of the Atheift’s ad- 
vantage over Superftition to confift in his freedom from all unruly 
paffions. Here, they labour both alike under their tyranny. Well, 
but fome paſſions make their owner more miferable than others. It 
is confefled, they do. But, is that the cafe here? Or if it be, Is it 
to the advantage of the Atheift? By no means. The difafters of life 
are fuppofed to have betrayed them both into pafion. But he furely 
isleaft oppreffed by the commotion, who fees a poffibility of getting 
out of his diftreffes. It is impoſſible the Atheiſt can have any fuch 
profpe&. There is no Fence againft a Flail, nor provifion againft 
blind Chance: The fuperftitious man may eafily hope to appeafe the 
irritated Deity: for though be fears and dreads the Gods, yet, as 
Plutarch acknowledges, be flies to them for refuge. 1 might men- 
tion another advantage which the fuperftitious man hath over the 
Atheiſt in the difafters of life, namely, that he is frequently det- 
tered by his misfortunes; and this the Atheift never is; becaufe 
the fuperftitious man may fuppofe them fent by the Gods in pu- 
nifhment for his crimes ; which the Atheift never can. 

** But (fays our Author) If the difafter in queftion be difeafe or 
ficknefs, the Atheift referring it to the right caufe, intemperance, 
feeks out for the proper cure. While the fuperftitious man ima- 
gining it to be a judgement from Heaven, neglects to have recourfe 
to medicine v. The delufion here is evident. It is built on that 
falfe pofition, which the experience of all ages hath difcredited, 
namely, That men always act according to their principles. In this 
cafe efpecially, of avoiding or freeing themfelves from inftant phy- 
fical evil, men of the moft different Principles go all one way; 
and however divided in their religious opinions, they all meet in an 
uniformity to medical practice. It is an idle fophifm which would 
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perfuade us, that, becaufe the fuperftitious man ufeth facred Rites 
to remove what he efteems a ſacred difeafe, that, therefore, he 
employs no other means. The early mixture of medical drugs 
with religious charms and incantations in the firft ft.te of Phyfic, 
might have taught our Author, how naturally men are wont to 
lend a helping hand to the fuppofed efficacy of Religion. But this 
reafoning is utterly difcredited by his own inftance of the Mariners ; 
the moft fuperftitious of mortals; who, in the diftrefles of a ftorm, 
while they pour out their vows to their Saviour Gods, at the fame 
time fall luftily to their tackle, and pump without intermiffion 4? 
Indeed, he feems fully fenfible of its weaknefs, when he catches 
at an occurrence in the Fewiſb t hiftory, to fupport it; where, we 
know (though he did not) that all things were extraordinary, and 
nothing to be brought to example, any more than to imitation. 

To difgrace fuperftition ſtill more, our Author urges ** the mif- 
fortune of Nicias the Athenian; who, frightened by an eclipfe of 
the Moon, delayed his retreat till he and his army were invefted, 
and cut in pieces, by the enemy." But this kind of fuperftitious 
obfervance is as well adapted to encourage as to d'fiay armies and 
bodies of men ; and hath juft as often done the one as the other. So 
that, under this article, Plutarch fhould have fairly ftated, and 
balanced the account. 

From the miferies of life, He comes to the pleaſures of it. And 
here too the Atheift muft have an exclufive poffeffion. He con- 
fefleth, **that the pomps and ceremonies of religious Feftivals 
abound with complacency and joy." He owns his Atheift can 
receive no further amufement from fuch a ſcene than to laugh at it: 
But to the fuperftitious man (he fays) they are the ſubject of dif- 
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trefs and mifery *."—Not to allow the relaxations of the fuperfti- 
tious man's mental terrors to have their ect, is hard indeed. It is 
much the fame as not to fuffer us to feel the remiſſions of our bodily 
pains. If the fuperftitious man fancies the Gods are often angry, 
he fometimes, at leaſt, believes them to be appeafed. And when 
can he hope to find them in good humour, if not at their Feſti- 
vals? To draw him, therefore, at this feafon, with pale looks and 
trembling geftures, is certainly over-charging the picture. The 
truth is, the fuperftitious man hath as ſtrong paroxyſms of joy as 
of grief; though perhaps neither fu frequent nor fo lafting. Yet 
to deny them to him at the celebration of his religious Feftivals is 
a contradiction to all common fenfe.. 

Our author next attempts to fhew, That ** the crime of impiety 
is rather to be charged upon the ſuperſtitious man than the Atheiſt: 
for Anaxagoras, he fays, was accufed of impiety, for holding the 
Sun to be only a red-hot ftone: But nobody challenged the Cim- 
merians of that crime for denying its exiftence +.” By this, our 
Author would infinuate, that it is more injurious to the Gods, to 
hold difhonourable notions of their Nature, than to call in queftion 
their Being. The oppofition of thefe cafes is witty and ingenious: 
but very defective, in the integrity of the application. Plutarch's 
Philofophic atheift in queſtion, correfponds no more with the 
Cimmerians, than his Theift does with Anaxagoras.—The Atheiſt, 
after having had a full view of the works of God, denies the exif- 
tence of the Workman. The Cimmerians, becaufe debarred, by 
their fituation, the ufe of that fenfe which alone could inform 
them of the Sun’s nature, had no conception of his Being. In 
the firft cafe, the conclufion being derogatory to the Nature of the 
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Power denied, the Denier is juſtly charged with impiety ; In the lat- 
ter, as no fuch derogation is implied, no fuch crime can be reafon- 
ably inferred. But this brifk fally was only to introduce the famous 
declaration which follows, and hath been fo often quoted * by the 
modern advocates of this paradox. ‘* For my own part I had ra- 
** ther men fhould fay of me, That there neither is nor ever was 
** fuch a one as Plutarch; than they fhould fay, there was a Piu- 
** tarch, an unfteady, changeable, eafily-provoked, and revengeful 
* man." Thefe, fays the noble author of the Charaéteriftics +, are 
the words of bonefl Plutarch. 

And, without doubt, did Gop ftand only in that relation to the 
reft of Beings in which one creature ftands to another; and were 
his exiftence no more neceffary to the Univerfe of things than the 
exiftence of Bong Plutarch, every body would fay the fame. But 
the KNOWLEDGE of a Creator and Governor is fo neceffary to the 
rational fyftem, that a merciful Lord would chufe to have it re- 
tained and kept alive, though he might happen to be difhonoured 
by many falfe and abfurd opinions concerning his Nature and At- 
tributes, A private man of generous morals might rather with to 
continue unknown than, to be remembered with infamy. Buta 
fupreme Magiftrate, who loved the Community he governed, would 
certainly prefer the being known to his Subjects, even at the hazard 
of their miftaking him for a Tyrant: becaufe, if the members of 
a Community, through ignorance of their having a Ruler, fhould 
think themſelves free from ſubjection, every one would conſult his 
paſſions and appetites, till he brought the whole into confufion. 
Whereas, while they knew they had a Mafter, their actions would 
be fo conformed to the general meafures of obedience as to ſupport 

* s lt were better (fays Bacon) to have no opinion of God at all, than fuch an 
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the order of Society : though their perverfe notions of his Chara&er 
might indeed obítru& many of thofe bleffings which Government 
produces under a Ruler of acknowledged juftice and goodnefs. 

Our author proceeds; and obferves next, that the Atheift, it is 
true, believes there is no God; but the ſuperſtitious man wi/bes there 
were none: That the Atheift is averfe to Superftition ; but the fuper- 
ſtitious man, if he could, would ſhelter liimfelf in Atheifm .“ It 
is bv no means true that the fuperftitious man ever defires to be 
free of the fenfe of a fuperior Being, to whom he may be accoun-. 
table for his actions; as appears plainly from his abhorrence and 
pertecution of Atheifm: All that he wifheth is, to render fuch a 
Being propiti us, and eaũly placable. 

As to our author's inference, concerning the better condition of 
Atheifm, becaufe the Atheift never wifheth to be fuperftitious, 
though the ſuperſtitious man wifheth to be an Atheift,” it is a mere 
ſophiſm: The propofition, on which it ftandeth, amounting to no 
more than this, That the Atheift doch not wib what is affictive in 
Superftition: And the fuperftitious man doth wih what is eafy in 
Atheifm. And from thofe reftrained premifes no fuch general con- 
clufion can be logically inferred. 

But he hath found out another reafon for preferring Atheifm to 
Superftition.  ** Atheifm, he fays, was never the caufe of Super- 
ftition : but, on the contrary, Superftition has very often given 
birth to Atheifm +.” His meaning may be, either, that an Atheift 
did never change to a fuperftitious Religioniſt; Or that an Atheift, 
while fuch, could never become fuperftitious. 

In either ſenſe, fact hath íhewn that the affertion is utterly 
falfe. 

In the firft, we have feen, that it is of the effential weaknefs of 
humanity to run continually from one extreme to another. Modum 
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tenere neſcia efl, faith the great Philofopher * very truly. And the 
phenomenon is no myftery. The mind, as foon as ever it becomes 
fenfible of its excefles, ftriveth, from its innate abhorrence of what 
is wrong, to break away from them. And the force, with which 
it is then impelled, being increafed by the ſtruggle between its old 
prejudices, which would reftrain it, and its new averfion, which 
drives it on, rarely remits, till it arrives at the OPPOSITE EXTREME. 
The behaviour of all Ages fupports this obfervation : and of none, 
more than the Prefent. Where a contempt of Revelation having for 
fome time fpread amongft the People, we fee them now become 
an eafy prey to fanaticifm and ſuperſtition: and the METHODIST and 
the Porrsu Prizst fucceed, with great eafe and filence, to the 
Libertine and the Freethinker. 

To fay, that an Atheift, while he is fuch, cannot become fuper- 
ftitious, betrays great ignorance of human nature. How many 
Princes and Minifters of ftate hath the hiftory of the two or three . 
laft Ages delivered down to us as Unbelievers in all Religion, and 
yet ftrongly devoted to the dotages of judicia] Afrology! The 
Italians, in particular, have not been more noted for their irreligion 
and refined Politics, than for their credulity in this grofs Impofture. 
Should I ftay to enquire at large into the caufe of fo ftrange a 
phenomenon, it would be feen, how much honour it does to Reli- 
gion. At prefent I fhall only obferve, That thefe men finding (and 
none have fo good opportunities) how perpetually public events 
fall out befide their Expectation, and contrary to their beft-laid 
fchemes of Policy, are forced to confefs that human affairs are or- 
dered by fome power extrinſical. To acknowledge a God und bis 
Providence would be the next way to introduce a morality deftructive 
of that public fyflem, which they think neceflary forthe government 
of the World. They have recourſe therefore to that abſurd ſcheme 
of Power, which rules by no other Law than Fate or Defiiny. . 

I have now gone through our Author's various arguments in 
fupport of his Paradox; or, to call them by their right name, a 
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group of ill-combined fophifms, tricked off by his eloquence, or 
varnifhed over with his wit. 

But there is one MASTER-SoPHIsM ſtill behind, that animates 
the Whole, and gives a falfe vigour to every Part. Let us confider 
the queftion which Plutarch invites his reader to debate with him. 
It is not, What the Ample qualities of Atheifm and Superftition, if 
found alone in man, are feverally capable of producing : but what 
each really doth produce, as each is, in fa&, found mingled with 
the reft of man's paffions and appetites. He fhould not, therefore, 
have amufed us with inferences from the abfraé ideas of Atheifin 
and Superſtitien; but fhould have examined their effects in the con- 
crete, as they are to be found in the Atheiſt, and in the ſuperffitious 
man. For, nature having fown in the human breaft the feeds of 
various and differing paſſions and appetites, the ruling paffion, in 
each Character, is no more in its fimple, unmixed ſtate, than the 
predominant colour in a well-wrought picture: Both the pajfion and 
the colour are fo darkened or diffipated by furrounding light and 
fhade, fo changed and varied by the reflection of neighbouring tints, 
as to produce very different effects from what, in their feparate and 
fimple ftate, whether real or imaginary, they were capable of af- 
fording *. Let the reader apply this obfervation to any part of 
Plutarch’s Declamation, who confiders Atheiſm and Superſtition 
not in the concrete, but in the aéfraét only, and it will prefently 
expofe the inconfequence of his reafoniug. I will but juft give an 
example, in one inftance. He prefers Atheiſm to Superftition, 
e becaufe his is attended with paſſion; tbat is free from all paſſion.“ 
Now the only fupport of this remark is the fophifm in queftion. 
Confider the ideas of Atheifm and Superftition in the abfraé#, and 
there is a ſhew of truth: for Superſtition, fimply, implying tbe 
Sear of the gods, is of the eflence of pafion; and Atheifm, ſimply, 
implying the denial of their exiffence, includes nothing of the idea of 
pafion. But confider thefe moral modes in the concrete, as in this 
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queftion we ought to do, and Atheifm will be always found ac- 
companied with paſſion or affe&ion ; and of as uneafy a kind, per- 
haps, as Superftition. Is is of no moment, to this difcourfe, whe- 
ther Plutarch hath here impoſed upon himfelf or his reader. It is 
poffible, that, in the drawing his two characters, he might imitate, 
or be mifled by, TrHEoPHRAsTUS: Whoſe various pourtraits have 
all this fundamental defect. That is, if we underftand them as 
given for copies of any thing really exifting. But, I apprehend, 
this is nct their true character. I rather think This curious frag- 
ment of Antiquity was only the remains of a Promptuary for the 
ufe of the Comic Poer, from whence he might be fupplied with 
his materials, the fimple paſſions; in order to blend, and fhade, and 
work them into his pictures of real life and manners. However, if 
Plutarch confidered them under the common idea, and, under that, 
would make them his model, he fhewed as little judgement as 
that painter would be found to do, who fhould apply his fimple 
colours juft as he received them from the colourman ; without form- 
ing them into thofe curious 


“ Lights and fhades, whofe well-accorded ftrife 
** Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life.” 


To proceed with our author's Argument: It is directed, we fee, 
to fhew the advantage of Atheifm above Superftition, only as thefe 
opinions and practices regard PARTICULARS: Though, by the turn 
and management of his reafoning, he appears willing, you fhould 
infer that the fame advantage holds equally, with regard to sociE- 
TY alfo: And therefore he concludes, ** That it had been better for 
the Gauls and Scythians to be without any Religion, than to have 
bad fuch a one as taught them to believe that the Gods delighted 
in the blood of human victims: And much better for Carthage to 
have had the Atheifts, Critias and Diagoras, for Lawgivers, than 
fuch as thofe who authorized the Sacrifices performed to Saturn “.“ 
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The fophifms which fupport thefe affertions are fully expofed in 
the introductory obfervation to thefe remarks; and fo, ftand in need 
of no further detection. 

Lord Bacon’s chapter on Superfition, in his Effays civil and moral, 
is no other than an epitome of this tract of Plutarch. Now whe- 
ther that great man thought his Original defective, in not at- 
tempting to fhew the advantage of Atheifm over Superftition, as 
well with regard to Society as to Particulars; Or whether he thought, 
that though his Author did attempt it, yet he was too concife and 
obfcure; and therefore judged it expedient to comment on his hints; 
It is remarkable, that he addreffes himfelf very ftrenuoufly, to 
make out this important point. Atheifm (faith his lordfhip) did 
** never perturb States ; for it makes men wary of themfelves, as 
* looking no farther: And we fee, the times inclined to Atheifm, 
** as the time of Auguftus Caefar, were civil times. But Super- 
** ftition hath been the confuſion of many States; and bringeth 
** in a new primum mobile, that ravifheth all the fpheres of Govern- 
„% ment. ‘The Mafter of Superſtition is the People.” 

This is a paragraph totally unworthy fo great a Genius." Atbeiſin, 
he fays, did never perturb States. The obfervation might, perhaps, 
pafs for true, when he wrote. But, true or falfe, to make it to 
his purpofe, he muft fuppofe, that this negative advantage arifeth 
from the efential nature and intrinfic quality of Atheiſm, and not 
from mere accident ; and fo he plainly infinuates, in the reafon fub- 
joined For it makes men wary of themſelves, &c. but falfely. It is 
not from the nature of things, but by mere accident, that Atheiſm 
never perturbed States ; it having rarely, or never, fpread amongft 
the People, but hath been confined to a few ſpeculative men. If 
ever it fhould become thus extenſive, if ever it fhould infect the 
Sovereign, it muft not only perturb States (as we have fad expe- 
rience that it does, even under it’s negative form of IRRELIGION) 
but, as we have fhewn at large *, would certainly overturn Society. 
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Indeed his Lordfhip himfelf fairly confeffeth thus much, where, 
charging this very mifchief on Superſtition, he fubjoins the cau/e 
of its malignity—the Mafler of Superſtition is the People, i. e. the 
people are they who are infected with this error. Atbeiſin, he fays, 
makes men wary of themfelves, as looking no further: This argument 
in favour of Atheifm feems to have been borrowed from CARDAN 3 
and (as miferable as it is) hath been confidered in its place *. 

The times, inclined to Atbeifin, he fays, were civil times: I know 
of no times inclined to Atheifm ; that is, when the people had a 
propenfity to it, unlefs, perhaps, two or three certuries ago in 
Italy; and then the times were as miferable as civil diſtractions 
could make a bad and wicked Government. His Lordſhip, indeed, 
refers to the age of Auguftus Cæſar. But it is certain, that, at 
that time, no Roman troubled his head with Grecian principles, 
(and Atheifm was then to be had no where elfe) except it were a 
few of the Nobility: Then, indeed, part of their Grandees, to 
make themfelves eafy under Servitude, efpoufed the principles of 
Erıcurus: But a much larger part followed the doctrine of the 
Poncu. Either ferved their turn. If they could perfuade them- 
felves to believe that their miferies were inevitable, it was juft as 
well as if they could force themfelves to think that thefe miſeries 
were no evils. The foft, the delicate, the luxurious, eſpouſed the 
ffi: The more rigid, and fevere of morals, the latter. But ftilk 
we muft obferve that their PRiNCIPLES were the efed of their 
acquiefcence in a ftate of Servitude; not the caufe ; as his lordfhip 
would infinuate: And did then, in reality, no more concern the 
Public, than their different taſtes for wild-boar or mullets, 

The time of Augufius Cafar, he fays, was a civil time. And this 
mutt be placed to the ſcore of Atheifin, although other caufes be fo 
very obvious : The miferies of the preceding civil wars, in fupport of 
Liberty, often renewed, with {till greater violence, and ftill lefs 
fuccefs, made men weary both of ftruggling and ſuffering; and 
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willing, at laft, to thruft their necks under the yoke of a well-eftab- 
lifhed Mafter. And this, together with the want of Inftruments 
(for the general flaughter of them had made Confufion cure itfelf) 
were the real caufes which, in the ceaſeleſs round of human actions, 
produced that ftill calm of real Slavery, after a long tempeftuous 
feafon of nominal Freedom. 

However, the general obfervation we made on PLuTARCH may 
be well applied to Bacon: What he wants in fa& and argument, 
he makes up in wit, and the ornaments of fancy: as where he 
fays, Supenflition bringeth in a new primum mobile, that ravifbetb all 
the ſpheres of government. By which pompous figure, borrowed of 
the Peripatetic Philofophy, no more is meant than the Churchman’s 
defiruétive claim of independency on the State; which conceals a vile 
ambition under the cloak of Religion: A claim, which, at that 
time, thofe two capital enemies of the eftablifhed Church, the 
Papist and the Puritan, alike purfued; as then to the diftur- 
bance, fo, wherever they fucceed, to the certain ruin of civil 
Government. 

But to return to Plutarch, and conclude. The only fage part 
of his Declamation is in his laft words; where he obſerves, That, 
for the reafons he hath given, we ought to ſhun and avoid SuPeR- 
STITION ; but fo cautioufly, as not to fall into the other extreme 
of ATHEISM ; like thofe giddy travellers, who flying from wild 
beafts and robbers, fall down rocks and precipices, where they 
perifh *. But to inforce fo plain a conclufion, there was no need 
of all that expence of wit and fophiftry to prove (what the con- 
clufion did not want) That Atbeiſiu was in all things preferable to 
Superſtition. To proceed, 

III. As to the Inventors cf Religion their not believing what they 
taught concerning it, which is the laft pretence, This comes with 

* Quilio Se «iris ac T1 & evuQeeille;, Ux Sows i Ar 8 Duties ih, d et, drug 
aisles g en (rw; vg Mn, Inh dg droding Bagalja s) xenprds lxécag rv; 39 i» 
cuil v quei, lyzisleri sis db cg x) An, Uaiprilicasitg is piog eu- 
en» tio lufee. p. 298. 
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an ill grace from an Atheift, who, under cover of an unqueftionable 
maxim, That, in matters cf fpeculation, reafon and not authority 
Jhould determine the judgement, defpifeth all Authority, fo as to op- 
pofe his own fingularities againft the common voice of mankind. 
Was it true then, that the Inventors did not believe what they 
taught, this would be feen to be a very poor argument againft the 
truth of Religion. 

But indeed, the fuppofition is abfolutely falfe; and betrays grofs 
ignorance of the true character of the ancient Lawgivers. The idea, 
our adverfaries have formed of thefe Civilizers of mankind (as men 
are but too apt, in their reprefentations of others, to copy from 
themfelves) is of a fpecies of fly cold-headed Cheats, whofe capacity 
arofe only from the predominancy of their phlegm. But the Hif- 
tory of all times might have told them, that, amongſt the infirmi- 
ties of Heroes, a deficiency of Faith is not one. Diodorus was fo 
fenfible of their propenſity to be on the believing fide, that he 
makes it a queftion, Whether thofe ancient Lawgivers whom he 
there enumerates, did not really believe the divine Miffion they pro- 
feffed to execute? ** They did this (fays he) either becaufe they 
really thought that the conceptions which they had formed, fo pro- 
ductive of public good, muft needs be ftri&ly fupernatural and di- 
** vine *."—And I may venture to affirm, That there never was a 
great Conqueror, a Founder of Civil Policy, or the Preacher up of a 
new Religion, (if he fucceeded by mere human means) but who 
was naturally much inclined to Exrhus asu. Not that I ſuppoſe 
the heat of Enthufa/m is not always tempered, in Heroes, with an 
equal fhare of cRAFT and policy. This extraordinary compofition 
makes their true character: A character fo much better conceived 
than expreffed, that it hath embarraffed the pen even of a Livy to 
delineate correctly +. 


© Eire Savuarin xj Suas Saws neas Das XR rie piXacas WGK» d WARSD, re, 
J. i. p. 59. S. E. 
+ See note [MM, at the end of this Book. 
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But the neceflity of this odd-paired union appears plainly from 
the nature of things. A mere cold-beaded Contriver, without any 
tin&ure of natural enthufiafm, can never fucceed in his defigns ; 
becauſe fuch a One can never ſupply thofe ſurprizing freaks, which 
a heated imagination, working on a d/ordered, though, for this 
purpofe, fitly-framed temper of body, fo fpecioufly exhibits. For 
the fpirits of the Pror x, who are to be taken in, can never be al- 
lured but by raifing their Admiration, and keeping up their confi- 
dence, by the aid of an infpired Leader. Beſides, new doctrines 
and new ideas are never fo readily received as when the Teacher of 
them is in earneft, and believes bimfe/f: for then there is fomething 
fo natural in his conduct, fo alluring in his behaviour, as eafily 
conciliates wavering opinions; and acts, on his followers, like fafci- 
nation, or a charm. This made an ingenious French writer not 
fcruple to fay; ** Give me but half a dozen men whom I can 
thoroughly perfuade that it is not the Sun makes the day, and I 
** would not defpair of feeing whole nations brought over to the 
** fame opinion *.” 

On the other hand, a mere Enthufiaf, who by virtue of his fa- 
naticifm, hath gone fo far in his purpofe, as to raife the admiration, 
and captivate the fpirits of the Populace, muft bere begin to fail for 
want of the other quality, of /ec?arian craft; for his imagination 
not being under the government of his judgment, he will want the 
proper dexterity to apply the different views, tempers, and ftations 
of the People, now enflamed, and ready to become his inftruments 
for the attainment of his purpofe. 

But when thefe two talents of Fraud and Fanatic ſin unite to 
furnith out a Hero, or Leader of a fect, great will be the fuccefs of 
his undertakings. The failies of enthufiafm will be fo correéted 
by his cunning, as to flrengthen and confirm his fupernatural pre- 


* Donnez moi une demi-dozaine de perfonnes, à qui je puiffe perfuader que ce n'eft 
pas le Soleil qui fait le jour, je ne defefperai pas que des nations entieres n'embraffent 
cette opinion, Fontenelle, Hift, des Oracles, cap. xi. 
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tences: And the cold and flow advances of a too cautious policy, 
will be warmed and pufhed forward by the force of his fanaticifm. 
His craft will enable him to elude the enquiries and objections of 
the more rational ; and his vifions will irrecoverably fubdue all the 
warmer noddles. In a word, they will mutually ftrengthen and 
inforce each other's power; and cover and repair each other's de- 
fects. St. Jerom ſeems to have had fome idea of this extraordinary 
combination, when he faid, *« Nullus poteft Hæreſin ftruere, nifi 
qui ARDENTIS INGENII eft, et habet pona Natura.” Which 
may be thus paraphrafed,—No Heretic will ever be able to raife a 
Sect, but be, in whofe conftitution, Nature bath enabled Fraud and 
Fanaticifin to at in concert. And indeed, there are fo many power- 
ful and oppofite interefts to overcome and reconcile, fo much ca- 
price and humour to cajole, and artfully to apply; that it is not 
ftrange, if no one ever yet fucceeded in any great defign, where 
a whole People was the inftrument, who had not reconciled in 
himfelf, by a happy union, thefe two qualities feemingly incom- 
patible. 

Several things concur to facilitate this conjunction. An Enthu- 
fiaft confiders himfelf as an inftrument employed by Providence to 
attain fome great End, for the fake of which he was fent out. This 
makes him diligent in his Work ; impatient under let or impedi- 
ment, and difpofed to practiſe every means for removing them. 
Perfuaded of the neceffity of the EnD, and of the reality of the 
divine Commiffion intrufted to him, for procuring it, he begins to 
fancy that One fo employed, is difpenfed with, in breaking, nay 
is authorized to break, the Common-Law of Morality ; which, in 
the cant of that fatal time when Fanaticiſm had it's full fwing 
amongft us, was called the BEING ABOVE ORDINANCES. In the firft 
application of thefe extraordinary MEANs the People are the Dupes 
of their Leader : But the fuccefs being frequently even beyond his 
own expectation, he becomes, in his turn, the Dupe of his own 
contrivance ; and begins in good earneft to believe that the trick 

VoL. II. Aa which 
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which he played them was indeed not of his own invention, but 
the infpired inſtigation of Heaven . I his may ferve to explain 
an obfcure paffage of Tacitus, where {peaking of this fort of Cha- 
rater, he fays, in his Oracular way, FINGUNT SIMUL CREDUNTQUE.. 

To confirm all this, it might be eafily made appear, by an hiſto- 
rical deduction from ancient and modern Times, that all thofe fuc- 
cefsful Difurbers or Benefactors of mankind, who have profpered itr 
their defigns, were indebted for their good fortune to the mutual: 
aſſiſtance of thefe two Qualities. By this operation, under the 
management of fuch as Manomet, lcNAT1iUs LoioLa, and 
OLIVER CROMWELL, great and powerful Empires have been created: 
out of nothing. 

And again, it might be fhewn, that thofe, who are upon the 
records of Hiftory for having failed, were either mere Enthufiafts,. 
who knew not how to puth their projects, when they had difpofed 
the People to fupport them; or elfe mere Politicians, who could: 
never advance their wife ſchemes fo far, as to engage a fanatic Po- 
pulace to fecond them; or laftly, which moft deferves our obfer- 
vation, fuch as had the two qualities in conjunction, but in a re- 
verted order. Of each of which defects, we have domeftic cxam- 
ples in the three great Companions of the laft fuccefsful Impoftor, 
mentioned above; 1 mean in FLEETWOOD, LAMBERT, and VANE. — 
CromweELt had prepared the way for their fucceflion to his power, 
as thoroughly as Mahomet had done for that of Abubeker, Omar, 
and Othman. Yet thefe various wants defeated all their efforts, 
and rendered all his preparations fruitlefs. Fleetwood was a frank. 
enthufiaf, without parts or capacity ; Lambert a cool contriver, with- 
out fanaticifm ; and Sir Harry Vane, who had great parts, and as 
great enthuſiaſm, yet had them, and ufed them, in fo prepofterous 
an order as to do him no kind of fervice. For the hiftory of thofe 
times informs us, that he began a fober and fedate plotter: But, 
when now come in view of the goal, he ftarted out the wildeft and 


* See note [NN], at the end of this Book. 
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moft extravagant of Fanatics: In a word, he ended juft where his 
MASTER began : fo that we need not wonder his fortune proved fo 
different. But this was a Courfe as rare as it appears to be retro- 
grade. The affeclions naturally keep another Order. And the 
reaſon is evident. Enthufiafm is a kind of ebullition, or critical 
ferment of the Mind ; which a vigorous nature can work through; 
and, by flow degrees, be able to caft off. Hence the moft fuc- 
cefsful Impoftors, as we fay, have fet out in all the blaze of Fana- 
ticifm, and completed their fchemes amidft the cool depth and 
ftillnefs of Politics. Though this be common to them all, yet I 
don't know any who exemplifies it fo ftrongly as the famous Ic- 
NATIUS LoiorA. This illuftrious perfonage, who confirms the 
obfervation of one who came after him *, and almoft equalled him 
in his trade, ** that a man never rifes fo high as when he does not 
know whither he is going," began his extafies in the mire: and 
completed his fchemes with the direction and execution of Coun- 
cils, that, even in his own life-time, were ready to give the law to 
Chriftendom. Yea, the fame fpirit of Enthufiafm fo regulated 
and conduéted is no lefs ferviceable to Nations and to Bodies of 
Men than it is to particulars. This built up o/d and new Rome. 
Prophane hiftory tells us, that when the City had not fix miles of 
dominion beyond it's Walls, it indulged the dream of UniversaL 
MonAncHY ; and we learn by the ecclefafiical, that when the ju- 
riſdiction of the Bifhops of Rome extended not beyond a fmall 
Diocefe, they entertained the celeftial vifion of a Por R Do. And 
it was this fpirit, which, in defiance, and to the deſtruction, of 
Civil Policy and Religion, made the fortune of Both. 

But thefe things belong rather to the Hiftory of the human 
Mind than to the work I have in hand: and befides, would keep 
me too long from theconclufion of the volume t, to which Iam now 
haftening. I will only obferve, that this high Enthufiafm was fo 
confpicuous in the chara&er of ancient Heroifm, and fo power- 


* CROMWELL, + The fecond volume of the Edition in 8vo, 1766. 
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ful in making eafy the moft difficult undertakings, that the learned.. 
Varro fcruples not to fay, ** It is of great advantage to Society, 
** that Heroes fhould believe themfelves the offspring of the Gods, 
** whether indeed they be fo or not. That by this means, the- 
mind, confiding in its divine original, may rife above Huma- 
** nity; fo as more fublimely to project, more boldly to execute, 
„and more happily to eftablifh the grand fchemes it labours with, 
** for the fervice of mankind *.” 

Hence it appears, that if Religion were a cheat, the LEGISL A- 
rons themfelves were among the firft who fell into the deceit.. 

On the whole then we fee, That of all thefe mediums, whereby 
our adverfaries would infer that Religion is falfe, becaufe invented. 
by Statefmen, the third, which is moft to their purpofe, proves. 
nothing: While, of the other zwo, the frf is a high prefumption 
of its truth; and the /econd, a demonftration of it. 

I have faid, that it was (I don't know how) taken on all hands. 
for granted, that the invention of Religion by Politicians inferred its. 
Jalfoood. But, on fecond thoughts, I am perfuaded, the too great. 
facility in agreeing to this conclufion arofe from hence; The po- 
pular argument of the innate idea of God, had been for many ages 
efteemed a demonftration of his Being and Attributes: And the. 
political origin of Religion overthrowing that argument, it was too 
haftily concluded that it overthrew the truth of Religion in generale. 
For prejudice had eftablifhed this confequence, Jf no innate idea 
of God, Then no God at all.. 


IT. 
But now, although (as hath been proved) the granting this in- 
fidel pretence doth not at all affect the truth of NATURAL ReLI- 
GION; yet it doth by accident, and by accident only, affect the 


* Utile eft civitatibus, ut fe viri fortes, etiamfi falfum fit, ex diis genitos effe credant, 
ut eo modo animus humanus, velut divine ftirpis fiduciam gerens, res magnas aggre- 
diendas præfumat audacius, agat vehementius, & ob hoc impleat ipfa fecuritate felicius. 
Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, 1. iii, c. 4. 
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truth of REvELATION : Becaufe Holy Scripture hath given us a 
different account of the origin of divine worfhip. 

] fhall fhew therefore, in the next place, that the Notion is as 
Jalſe and viffonary, as it is vain and impertinent ; firft, by examining. 
the circumftances from which it’s pretended truth is inferred; and 
fecondly, by producing plain matter of fact to the contrary. 

I. The firft of thefe circumftances is, That the Lawgiver em- 
ployed bis utmoft pains and labour in teaching, propagating, and ¢fta- 
blifbing Religion. But what can be inferred from this but that he 
employed his pains from a full conviction of its utility? And how 
fhould he come by that conviction but from obferving the effects of 
its influence on the actions of men? Which muft needs fuppofe 
him to have found, and rot to have invented Religion. 

If this argument againft Religjon hath any weight, we muft 
conclude the Magiftrate was not only the inventor of natural REI. i- 
GION, but of natural Justice likewife ; for he took the fame pains. 
in teaching, propagating, and eftablithing both. But will any one 
pretend to fay, that men, in a ftate of nature, had no ideas of ju/- 
tice? Indeed, both one and the other had loft much of their efficacy, 
when men. applied to the civil Magiſtrate for relief: And this. 
explains the reafon why, on their entering into Society, the 
Legiflator was always fo intent upon RELicion ; namely, that 
he might recover it from the powerlefs condition, to which it was. 
then reduced. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the Atheift doth, in fact, contend, 
that natural juſtice was an invention of Politicians, as well as Re- 
ligion. We have feen, indeed, a. Countryman of our own, who 
hath made this propofition the foundation of his Philofophy, b 
Juſt and Unjuft arofe from the Civil Magiffrate. But then, he never. 
fuppofed, that men, before Society, had no idea of thefe things: 
All he would contend for was, that the idea (when and wherever. 


got before) was. merely fantaſtic. 
II. The 
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II. The other, and more peculiar circumftance from which our 
adverfaries infer their paradox, is, that the fist and original idolatry 
wus the worfbip of DEAD MEN: And thefe being Lawgivers, Ma- 
giftrates, and public Benefactors, Religion appears to have been a 
political Inftitution. So amongft the Ancients. Euvnemervs, 
ſurnamed the Aibeiß, wrote a treatife to prove that the He gods of 
Greece were dead nien; which, Cicero, who faw his drift, rightly 
obferved, tended to overturn all Religion *, And fo, amongft the 
Moderns, ToLanp, the pious author of the PANTHEISTICON, with 
the fame defign, wrote a pamphlet, intitled, Of the origin of Ido- 
latry, and reafons of Heathenifm. It is not unpleafant to obferve 
the uniform condu& of this noble pair of writers, which one never 
fails to find in authors of a like character, how diftant foever in 
time or country. Euhemerus pretended his defign was only to ex- 
pofe. the popular religion of Greece; and Toland, that his great 
learning was only pointed againft Pagan idolatry : While the real 
end of both was the deſtruction of Religion in general. 

It muft be owned, that this circumftance, of the firfl and original 
idolatry, hath a face (but a very falfe one) of plaufibility ; be- 
ing manifeftly founded on this fophifm, That the frf idolatry, and 
the firf religious worfbip, are one and the fame thing. Whereas, 
it is not only pofidle that the wor/bip of the fir Cauſe of all things 
fhould be prior to any Idol worſbip; but, in the higheft degree, 
probable that it was: Idol worfbip having none of the marks of an 
original practice; and all the circumftances attending a depraved 
and corrupt Inſtitution. 

But it being utterly falfe that the wor/bip of dead men was the 
primitive Idolatry, We fhall endeavour to convince thefe men of a 
Facr they are fo unwilling to fee or acknowledge. 

I was pleafed to find a. book, like this of Toland's, written pro- 
feſſedly on the fubje& ; being in hopes to meet with fomething like 


Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 42. 
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argument or learning, that would juftify an examination of it: 
For an enfwer to a licentious writer arrefts the attention of com- 
mon readers, better than general reafoning, though this goes more 
directly to the fact, and determines the queftion with greater pre- 
cion. But I had the mortification to find nothing there but 
an indigefted heap of common-place quotations from the Ancients ; 
and an unmeaning collection of common-place reflexions from mo- 
dern infidels; without the leaft ſeaſoning of logic or criticifm, to 
juſtify the wafte of time to the Reader, or to make the labour fup- 
portable to one's felf. "And the authority of the man, which is 
nothing, could not engage me to any farther notice of his book.. 
But another, whofe name ftands juftly higheft in the learned world, 
and whofe heart was as unlike this writer's as his head, feems to be 
of the fame opinion concerning the primitive idolatry. It is the in- 
comparable Newton in his Chronology of the Greeks. His words 
are thefe: ** /Eacus the fon of Ægina, who was two generations 
** older than the Trojan war, is by fome reputed one of the firft 
** who built a temple in Greece. Oracles came firſt from-Egypt 
* into Greece about the fame time, as alfo did the cuftom of form- 
“ing the images of the gods with their legs bound up in the ſbape 
« of the Egyptian mummies: For 1DoLATRY began in Chaldæa and 
Egypt, and fpread thence, Gc.——-The countries upon the Tigris 
* and the Nile being exceeding fertile, were firft frequented by 
„ mankind, and grew firft into kingdoms, and therefore began firft 
** to adore their dead kings and queens *." This great man, we 
fee, takes it for granted, that the worthip of dead men was the FIRST 
kind of idolatry: And fo only i»finuates a reaſon for this ſuppoſed 
fact, namely, that tbe worſbip of dead men introduced image worfhip:. 
For, the Egyptians firft worfhipped dead men in perfon, that is, im 
their mummies +; which when loft, confumed, or deftroyed, were 
worſhipped by reprefentation, under an image made with its legs 


* Chronology of ancient kingdoms, p. 160. 
1 See Book IV. plate IX. fig. 1, 2, and 3 compared together, 
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bound up, in likenefs of the mummies. The reader now will be cu- 
rious to know how ¢éis infers the other, that the worfhip of dead 
men was the primitive idolatry ? All I can fay to it is, that the 
excellent perfon feems to have put the change upon himfelf, in 
fuppofing image worfbip infeparably attendant on idolatry in general; 
when it was but commonly attendant on Hero-worfhip ; and rarely 
upon the Elementary. .As to the elementary, Herodotus tells us 
that the Perfians, who worfhipped the celeftial bodies, had no flatues 
of their Gods at all: And as to Hero-worfbip, we are aflured by 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, that the Romans, whofe Gods were 
dead men deified, worthipped them, during fome ages, without 
ſtatues. 

But to come clofer to the point: Our Adverfaries overturn their 
pofition, on the very entrance on the queſtion. The grand fymbol 
of the Atheiftic ſchool is, that FEAR FIRST MADE GODS: 


** Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor.” 


And yet, if we will believe them, thefe firft gods were dead men, 
deified for their PUBLIC BENEFITS to their country or mankind : 
* Not only (fays Toland) kings and queens, great generals and 
** legiflators, the patrons of learning, promoters of curious arts, 
** and authors of ufeful inventions, partook of this honour ; but alfo 
** fuch private perfons, as by their virtuous actions had diftinguifhed 
* themfelves from others *." 

But to pafs this over. Their great principle of FEAR is every 
way deftru&ive of their Syftem : For thofe very ages of the world, 
in which FEAR moft prevailed, and was the predominant paffion of 
mankind, were the times BEFORE civil fociety ; when every man's 
hand was againſt his brother. If fear then was the origin ef Reli- 
gion, Religion, without queftion, was BEFORE civil Society. 

But neither to infift upon this: Let us hear what the ancient 
‘Theis thought of the matter. They faid it was Love, and not 


Leiters to Serena, Tra& of the origin of Idolatry, p. 73. 
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FEAR, Which was the origin of Religion. Thus Seneca: ** Nec 
* in hunc furorem omnes mortales confenfiffent alloquendi furda 
** numina & inefficaces deos; ni(i noffent illorum BaNEFICIA nunc 
** ultro oblata, nunc orantibus data; magna, tempeftiva, ingentes 
** minas interventu fuo folventia. Quis eft autem tam mifer, tam 
** negle&tus, quis tam duro fato, & in poenam genitus, ut non tan- 
** tam deorum munificentiam fenferit? Ipfos illos complorantes 
** fortem fuam, & querulos circumſpice, invenies non ex toto be- 
** neficiorum ccœleſtium expertes ; neminem effe, ad quem non ali- 
** quid ex illo BENIGNISSIMO FONTE manaverit “. 

But as Hope and FEAR, LOVE and HATRED, are the cardinal 
hinges, on which all human actions and cogitations turn, I fup- 
pofe it was neither one nor other of thefe paffions alone, but both 
of them together, which opened to thofe early Mortals (whofe 
uncultivated reafon had not yet gained the knowledge, or whole de- 
generate manners had now loft the tradition of the TRUE Gop) the 
firſt idea of fuperior Beings. 

I. Such men, in a ftate of nature, whofe fubfiftence was imme- 
diately to be fupplied by the produ& of the earth, would be exact 
obſervers of what facilitated or retarded thofe ſupplies: So that of 
courfe, the grand genial Power of the fyftem, that vifible God the 
Sun, would be foon regarded by them as a moft beneficent Deity : 
And thunder and lightning, florms and tempefts, which his Qualities 
produced, would be confidered as the effeéts of his anger. The 
reft of the celeftial Orbs would, in proportion to their ufe and ap- 
pearance, be regarded in the fame light. That noble fragment 
from SANCHONIATHO, quoted above +, as part of the Hiflery re- 
hearfed in the chf of the Mifleries, gives this very original to 
Idolatry. It tells us that ** Genos and Genea (begotten of the two 
firt mortals, Protogonus and /Eon) in the time of great droughts, 
ftretched out their hands towards the sun, whom they regarded 


* De Benef. L iv. c. 4. 
+ Div. Leg. vol. I. p. 195. 
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as a God, and fole Ruler of the heavens. After two or three g e- 
nerations, came Uj/ouranios and his brother Oufous. Theſe confe- 
crated two pillars to FIRE and wiND, and then offered bloody fa- 
crifices to them, as to Gods.” This is a very natural account of 
the origine and First fpecies of Idolatry. That it is the true, we 
fhall now endeavour to fhew. 

1. Thofe ancient people of the North and South, the Suevi, 
the Arabs, and Africans, who lived long uncivilized, and in tribes, 
were all worthippers of the celeftial bodies.. The fame appears to. 
have been the cafe of the Chinefe; of the North Americans; and 
of the people of Mexico and Peru ; as may be collected from what: 
is faid above, of their firft Lawgivers pretending to be the offspring 
of the Sun and Heaven: For we may be aflured they had the 
fenfe to chufe a well-eftablifhed authority, under which to fet up 
their own Pretenfions. 

2. But all Antiquity concurs in aſſerting, that the frf religious 
adoration, paid to the Creature, was the worſbip of beavenly Bodies.. 
This was fo evident, and fo univerfally acknowledged, that Crt- 
TIlAs himfelf, as we ſee , was forced to allow its truth. And 
this being the entire overthrow of his fyftem of the origin of re- 
ligion, nothing but the fulleft evidence could have extorted the 
confeffion from him. 

To fupport fo manifeft a point with a long heap of quotations, 
would be trifling with the reader’s patience. 

To cut the matter fhort, Euskzius exprefly affirms, and attempts 
to ſtrengthen his pofition by an etymology of the word eEOx, 
that no Beings were anciently accounted Gods or divine, neither 
dead men, nor demons good or bad; but the stars of heaven 
only f. 

But 


* LeSorzir eft la divinité des peuples de l'Amerique, fans en excepter aucun de 

ceux qui nous font connus, Lafitau, Meeurs des fauvages Ameriquains, tom, i, p. 130. 
+ See his Tambics above. 
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But as Greece and Ecvpr, the two Countries where civil 
Policy took deepeft root, and fpread its largeft influence, had, by 
the long cuftom of deifying their public. Benefactors, fo erafed the 
memory of a prior idolatry, as to have this ſecond fpecies of it, by 
fome moderns, deeined the frf; I (hall produce an ancient tefti- 
mony or two, of the higheft credit, to fhew that the adoration of 
the celeftial Bodies was the firft idol-worfhip in thofe two grand 
Nurferies of Superftition, as well as in all other places. 

1. Ir APPEARS TO ME (fays Pl. Aro in his Cratylus) THAT THE 
FIRST MEN WHO INHABITED GREECE, HELD THOSE ONLY TO BE 
GODS, WHICH MANY BARBARIANS AT PRESENT WORSHIP; NAMELY, 
THE SUN, MOON, EARTH, STARS, AND HEAVEN . The barba- 
rians here hinted at, were both fuch as remained in, and fuch as 
had got out of, the fate of nature. As firft, the civilized Pertians, 
of whom HeEropotus gives this account: They worfhip the 
** Sun, Moon, and Earth, Fire, Water, and the Winds: And 
** this adoration they have all along paid from the very beginning. 
* Afterwards, indeed, they learned to worſhip Urania , Sc.“ 
And fo goes on to fpeak of their later idolatry of dead mortals. 
Secondly, the favage Africans, of whom the fame Herodotus fays, 
** They worfhip only the Sun and Moon: The fame do all the 
** Africans{.” 

2. Droponvs Sicui us, fpeaking oftheEcyprians, tells us, THAT 
THE FIRST MEN LOOKING UP TO THE WORLD ABOVE THEM, AND 
TERRIFIED AND STRUCK WITH ADMIRATION AT THE NATURE 
OF THE UNIVERSE, SUPPOSED THE SUN AND Moon To BE THE 
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PRINCIPAL AND ETERNAL GODS *, The reafon which the hiftorian 
affigns, makes his affertion general; and fhews he believed this 
idolatry to be the fir) every where elfe, as well as in EcvPT. But 
that it was fo there, we have likewife good internal evidence, from . 
a circumftance in their hieroglyphics, the moft ancient method of 
recording knowledge: Where, as we are told by Horus Apollo, 4 
STAR denoted or expreffed the idea of the Derry +. 

Such was the genius and ftate of Idolatry in the uNcIvILIZED 
world. So that the Author of the book called, The Wifdom of 
Solomon, {aid well, *« Surely vain are all men by nature who are 
ignorant of God; and could not by confidering the Vork, ac- 
** knowledge the Work-mafler : but deemed either Fine or WIN p, 
** or the fwift air, or the circle of the flars, or the violent water, 
** or the Licuts or Heaven, to be the Gons which govern the 
** World] ." 

II. But when now Society had produced thofe mighty bleſſings, 
which exalt our brutal nature to a life of elegauce and reafon ; and, 
in exchange for penury, diftrefs, and danger, had eftablifhed ſafety, 
and procured all the accommodations of Civil intercourfe, the RE- 
L1GIOUS fyftem received as great, though far from fo advantageous, 
a change as the POLITICAL. 

1. GRATITUDE and ADMIRATION, the warmeft and moft active 
affections of our nature, concurred to enlarge the object of Relie 
gious worfhip ; and to make men regard thofe BENEFACTORS oF 
HUMAN NATURE, the Founders of Society, as having more in 
them than a common ray of the Divinity. So that, god-like bene- 
fits befpeaking, as it were, a god-like Mind, the deceafed PARENT 
or A PeorLe eafily advanced into an IMMoRTAL. From hence 
arofe, though not till fome time after, their metaphyfical diftribu- 
tion of Souls into the feveral claffes of human, heroic, and demonic. 
A diſtinction which ferved greatly to fupport this fpecies of Ido- 
latry. 

© The ert và. aad» eg Arn Laras eis U %, s) viv rd Ge pte salaria 
vie & Savpásailac, d,“ ases Dus aiding rs 8 eater, Tér Te Hxe x) Tei. I. i. 

+ Are map! Alyuatiloss veapépi © Gi» e. l. ii. c. 1. 

i Chap. xiii. 1, 2. 
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2. When the religious bias was in fo good a train, NATURAL 
AFFECTION would have its fhare in advancing this new mode of 
Adoration. PrgTvy To PARENTS would eafily take the lead; as it 
was fupported by gratitude and admiration, the primum mobile of 
this whole fyftem : The natural Father of the Tribe often happen- 
ing to be the political Father of the People, and Founder of the 
State. 

3. FONDNESS FoR THE OrrsrniNo would next have its turn. 
And a difconfolate Father, at the head of a People, would contrive 
to footh his grief for the untimely death of a favourite child, and 
to gratify his pride under the want of Succefion, by paying divine 
honours to its memory. For a Father afflicted with untimely 
„ mourning, when he had made an image of his child, foon taken 
** away, now honoured him as a God, which was then a dead man, 
** and delivered, To THOSE THAT WERE UNDER HIM, ceremonies 
** and facrifices *.” 

4. Laftly, the Susyect’s REVERENCE for his Maſter, the CrT1I- 
ZEN's VENERATION for the Law-giver, would not be far behind, 
to complete this religious Farce of miftaken gratitude and affec- 
tion. 

This was the courfe of the SECOND SPECIES or IDOLATRY} as 
we may colle& from ancient hiftory both facred and profane: And, 
efpecially, from the famous fragment of SANCHONIATHO, which 
partakes fo much of both; where thefe various motives for this 
fpecies of Idolatry are recounted in exprefs words: ** After many 
** generations came Chryſor; and he ixvENTED many things ufeful 
** to civil life; for which, after his deceafe, he was wor/bipped as a 
** God, Then flourifhed Ouranos and his fifter Ge; who deified and 
** offered facrifices to their FATHER Upfifios, when he had been torn 
** in pieces by wild beaſts. Afterwards Cronos confecrated Muth bis 
** Son, and was bimfelf confecrated by bis Subjects +.” 


* Wifdom of Solomon, c. xiv. 15. 
+ Sec Vol. I. p. 196. II. But 
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III But Idolatry did not ftop here. For when men, as the 
Apoſtle fays, would sot retain God in their knowledge, He gave them 
up to their own vain imaginations, whereby they changed the truth 
cf God into a lye—-into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to birds, und to four-footed beafts, and to creeping things*. How this 
lat monſtrous change was effected, I have difcourfed of at large, 
elfewhere +. It is fufficient to obferve at prefent, that it was begun 
in Eovyr, and was propagated from thence: Where the method 
of their Learned, to record the hiftory of their Hero-gods, in /m- 
proved b:eroglypbics, gave birth to Brure-worsuir. For the cha- 
racters of this kind of writing being the figures of animals, which 
ftood for marks of their ELEMENTARY Gops, and principally of 
their Heroes, foon made their Hieroglyphics, facred. And this, 
in no great ſpace of time, introduced a sv MBoL1IC worfhip of their 
Gods, under hieroglyphic Figures. But the People (how naturally, 
we may fee by the practice of faint-worfhip in the church of Rome) 
prefently forgot the ſymbol or relation; and depraved this ſuperſti- 
tion ftill farther, by a direct worfhip: till at length, the animals 
themfelves, whofe figures thefe hieroglyphic marks reprefented, 
became the object of religious adoration. Which fpecies of Idolatry, 
by the credit and commerce of the Ecyrrians, and their Carriers 
and Factors the PHoENICIANs, in courſe of time, ſpread amongſt 
many other nations. And this was the THIRD AND LAST SPECIES 
of Pagan Idolatry. 

And here again, as well for the original as the order of this 
Idolatry, we have the confirmation of SANCHONIATHO’s authority : 
% Ouranos (fays he) was the Inventor of the Bætylia, a kind of 
% ANIMATED STONES framed with great art. And Taauius |the 
* Egyptian] formed ALLEGORIC FIGURES, CHARACTERS AND 
** IMAGES of the celefial Gods and Elements 1." 

By thefe animated flones (as is obíerved above) muft needs be 
meant, fones cut into a buman figure. For, before this invention, 


* Row, ch. i. 23. + Book IV. fea. iv. 1 Sec Vol, I. p. 196. 
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brute, unformed, or pyramidal Stones, were confecrated and adored. 
The allegoric figures and characters more plainly defcribe Hierogly- 
phic writing : From whence, as we fay, this fpecies of Idolatry was 
firft derived. 

This is a plain, confiftent account of THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
oF PAGAN IDOLATRY ; fupported as well by the fcattered evidence 
of Antiquity, as by the more certain reafon of things. I fay, ** the 
s ſcuttered evidence of Antiquity :” For 1 know of no writer who 
hath given us a direct, or fo much as confiftent, account of this 
matter. And it is no wonder. For a ſyſtem of Religion, of which 
the Mox TAL Gons are fo confiderable a part, would appear too hard 
even for the digeftion of the people. An expedient therefore was 
foon found, and by a very natural incident, to throw a veil over 
this fhocking abfurdity ; and this was by pretendiug one while, to 
thofe who grew inquifitive concerning the nature of the Hero-Gods, 
that theſe Gods were only VM BOL Ic of the Celgſtial: and at another, 
to thofe who pried too cloſely into the ELEMENTARY qwor/Dip, that 
this was only svMBoLICAL of their Heroes: who were not dead 
men, as might be fufpected, but a fpecies of fuperior Beings, which, 
in affection to mankind, had once been converfant on Earth : and 
whom, now, a deification had reinftated in their original Rights. 
Thus the popular belief prefented nothing but one uniform order of 
IMMonTALs: The sEcRET of the buman original of one part of 
them being referved for the private inſtruction of the mysTE- 
RIES, 

This cover for their abfurd Idolatries, would naturally produce 
two orthodox Parties of Symbolizers in the Pagan Church. They, 
who moft favoured LER O-worſbip, would find the Symbol in 
ELEMENTARY : And they, who bett liked the E/ementary, would 
find the Symbol in the Heroic, Both parties, as ufual, laid claim. 
to primitive Antiquity. For true it is, that the DEGREEs and 
MANNER by which the early Mortals suPERINDUCED the worthip of 
dead men on the primary idolatrous worſhip of the Heavenly Bodies, 


gave countenance to either fide. This was the natural incident 1 
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fpoke of above, as favouring the expedient employed to hide the 
difhonours of Paganifm. The n.atter is worth knowing; and I 
fhall endeavour to explain it. 

1. The firt ftep to the AroTHEo:Is was the complimenting 
their Heroes and public BENEYAC Tons, with the Name of that 
Being, which was moft efteemed and worfhipped. "Thus a King, 
for his beneficence, was called the Sus; and a Queen, for her 
beauty, the Moon. Diodorus relates, that SOL FIRST REIGNED IN 
ÉGYPT; CALLED sO FROM THE LUMINARY OF THAT NAME IN 
THE HEAVENS*, This will help us to underſtand an odd paffage 
in the fragment of Sanchoniatho, where it is faid, ** that Cronus 
** had feven fons by Rhea, the youngeft of which was made a God, 
* as foon as born . The meaning, I ſuppoſe, is, that this 
youngeft fon was called after fome luminary in the Heavens, to 
which they paid divine honours: and thefe honours came, in time, 
to be transferred to the terreftrial name-fake. The fame Hiftorian 
had before told us, that the fons of Guenos, mortals like their fa- 
ther, were called by the names of the elements, /ight, fire, and 
fame, whofe ufe they had difcovered 1. 

2. As this adulation advanced into an Eftablifhed worfhip, they 
turned the compliment the other way: And now the Planet or 
Luminary was called after the Hero; I fuppofe, the better to ac- 
cuſtom the people, even in the act of Planet-worfbip, to this new 
adoration. Diodorus, in the paffage quoted a little before, having 
told us that the Sun and Moon were the firt Gods of Egypt, 
adds, THE FIRST OF WHICH, THEY CALLED OSIRIS, AND THE 


* Tire ple “Hass Bac, ròs xat Alyvrlo, Vue Sila vp x&r Geo argu. J. i. 
In the language of Egypt called mex, as we fee in Herod. l. ii. c. 99. The practice of 
Affyrian ſuperſlition was the fame; their king Belus being named from Baal the 
Sun. 
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OTHER Ists*. But this was the general practice. So the Am- 
monites called the Sun, Moloch; the Syrians, Adad; the Arabs, 
Dionyfius ; the Affyrians, Belus; the Perſians, Mithra; the Phoeni- 
cians, Saturn; the Carthaginians, Hercules; and the Palmi- 
grians, Elegabalus +. Again, the Moon, by the Phrygians was 
called Cydele, or the mother of the Gods; by the Athenians, Mi- 
nerva; by the Cyprians, Venus; by the Cretans, Diana; by the 
Sicilians, Proferpine; by others Hecate, Bellonia, Urania, Vefta, 
Lucinia f, &c. Philo Byblius, in Eufebius, explains this prac- 
tice: ** It is remarkable (fays he) that they (the ancient idolaters] 
** impofed on the ELEMENTS, and on thofe parts of nature which 
** they efteemed Gods, the NAMES OF THEIR KINGS: For the na- 
ce tural Gods, which they acknowledged, were only the Sun, 
** Moon, Planets, Elements, and the like; they being, now, in 
** the humour of having Gods of both claffes, the Mon TAL and the 
** IMMORTAL §.” 

3. As a further proof that Hero-worfhip was thus ſuperinduced 
upon the planetary, let me add a very fingular circumftance in the 
firft formation of STATUES, confecrated to the Hero-Gods ; of which 
circumftance, both ancient || and modern ** writers have been at a 
lofs to affign a reafon. It is, that thefe fr? Statues were not of 
buman form, but CONICAL and PYRAMIDAL. Thus the Scholiaſt, 
on the Vefpz of Ariftophanes, tells us, that the Statues of Apollo 
and Bacchus were conic pillars, or Obeliſes ++: and Paufanias, that 
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the Statue of Jupiter Meilichius reprefented a Pyramid u. That of 
the Argive Juno did the fame, as appears from a verfe of Phoronis +, 
quoted by Clemens, intimating, that thefe pyramidal columns were 
the firft Statues of the Gods: And this practice was univerfal, as 
well amongft the early Barbarians as the Greeks. Now it is well 
known that the Ancients reprefented the rays of Light under pillars 
of this form : And we find, from the fragment of Sanchoniatho, 
that Ufous confecrated two col uuns to the Wind and Fires 
Hence, the erecting them as reprefentatives of their Hero-gods fhews 
how Thefe fucceeded to the titles, rights, and honours of the na- 
sural and celeftial Deities. 

To explain this matter at large would require a Volume: It is 
fufficient to have given this hint: which, if purfued, might per- 
haps dire& us to the right end of the clew of that hitherto inexpli- 
cable labyrinth of Pacan Mytuotocy. ‘The Reader fees clearly, 
by what has been already faid, that this unheeded, but very natural 
way of fuperinducing Hero-worfbip on the Planetary, eaſily con- 
founded the different fpeciefes : and afforded a plaufible pretence for 
the two Parties mentioned above, to make Either, syMBoLICAL of 
the Other. 

Here matters refted : and the vulgar Faith feems to have re- 
mained a long time undifturbed. But as the Age grew refined, 
and the Greeks became inquifitive and learned, the common My- 
THOLOGY began to give offence. The Speculative and more Deli- 
cate were fhocked at the abfurd and immoral ftories of their Gods; 
and fcandalized, to find fuch things make an authentic part of their 
ftory. It may indeed be thought matter of wonder how fuch tales, 
taken up in a barbarous age, came not to fink into oblivion as the 
age grew more knowing; from mere abhorrence of their indecen- 
cies, and fhame of their abſurdities. Without doubt, this had 


* In Corin. p. 132. 
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been their fortune, but for an unlucky circumftance : The great 
Poꝝ rs of Greece, who had moft contributed to refine the public 
tafte and manners, and were now grown into a kind of facred au- 
thority, had ſanctified thefe filly Legends by their writings, which 
Time had now configned to immortality. 

Vulgar Paganifm, therefore, in fuch an Age as this, lying open 
to the attacks of curious and inquifitive men, would not, we may 
well think, be long at reft. It is true, FREE-THINKINO then lay 
under great difficulties and difcouragements. To infult the Religion 
of one's Country, which is now the mark of learned diſtinction, 
was branded, in the ancient world, with public infamy. Yet Free- 
thinkers there were : Who (as is their wont) together with the 
public worfhip of their Country, threw off all reverence for Reli- 
gion in general. Amongft thefe was Eunemerus, the Meffenian ; 
and, by what we can learn, the moft diftinguifhed of this tribe. 
This man, in mere wantonnefs of heart, began his attacks on Re- 
ligion, by divulging the /eeret of tbe Muſteries. But as it was capi- 
tal to do this directly and profeffedly, he contrived to cover his 
perfidy and malice by the intervention of a kind of Utopian Romance. 
He pretended, ** that in a certain City, which he came to, in his 
travels, he found this GRAND sECRET, that the Gods were dead men 
deified, preferved in their facred writings; and confirmed by monu- 
mental records, infcribed to the Gods themſelves; who were there 
faid to be interred.” So far was not amifs. But then, in the 
genuine fpirit of his Clafs, who never cultivate a truth but in order 
to graft a lye upon it, he pretended, ** that DEAD MORTALS WERE 
THE FIRST Gops: And that an imaginary Divinity in thefe early 
Heroes and Conquerors created the idea of a fuperior Power; and 
introduced the practice of religious worfhip * amongft men.” The 
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learned reader fees below, that our Free-thinker is true to his cauſe, 
and endeavours to verify the fundamental principle of his Se&, that 
FEAR fir made Gods, even in that very inftance where the con- 
trary paffion feems to have been at its height, the time when men 
made Gods of their deceaſed BENEFACTORS. A little matter of ad- 
drefs hides the fhame of fo perverfe a piece of malice. He repre- 
fents thofe Founders of Society, and Fathers of their Country, under 
the idea of defrudtive Conquerors, who by mere force and fear had 
brought men into ſubjection and flavery. On this account it was 
that indignant Antiquity concurred in giving Eune merus the pro- 
pet name of ATHEIST : which, however, he would hardly have 
eſcaped, though he had done ne more than divulge the Secret of the 
My/fleries ; and had not poifoned his difcovery with this impious and 
foreign addition, fo contrary to the true fpirit of that Secret. 

This dete&ion had been long dreaded by the orthodox Protectors. 
of Pagan Worfhip: And they were provided of a temporary de- 
fence in their intricate, and properly perplexed, ſyſtem of symBoLic 
ADORATION. But this would do only to ftop a breach for the 
prefent, till a better could be provided ; and was too weak to ftand 
alone, againft fo violent an attack. ‘The PurLosoPHEnms, therefore, 
now took up the defence of Paganifm, where the Priests had left 
it: And, to the other's SvMBors, added their own ALLEGORIES, 
for a fecond cover to the abfurdities of the ancient Mythology. So, 
Minucius FELIX —— ZENON, interpretando Funonem Aéra, Jovem 
Colum, Neptunum Mare, lgnem efle Vulcanum, et ceteros fimiliter 
vulgi Deos elementa effe monftrando, publicum arguit graviter et 
revincit errorem. Eadem fere Curysippus, vim divinam, ratio- 
nalem naturam, et mundum interim, et fatalem neceffitatem Deum 
credit: Z£NoNEMQque interpretatione Phyfoologize in Hesroni, Ho- 
MERI, ORPHEIQque carminibus imitatur. Balylonio etiam Diccent 
difciplina eft exponendi et diſſerendi, Jovis partum et ortum Aner- 
ve et hoc genus cetera, rerum vocabula efle non Deorum *. For, 

* Odavius, c. xix. 
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all the genuine Seéts of Philofophy, as we have obferved, were 
fteady patriots ; LeGisLATION making one effential part of their 
Philofophy. And, to legiflate without the foundation of a national 
Religion, was, in their opinion, building caftles in the air. So 
that we are not to wonder, they took the alarm; and oppofed 
thefe Infultors of the public Worfhip with all their vigour. But, 
as they never loft fight of their proper character, they fo contrived, 
that the defence of the national Religion fhould terminate in a re- 
commendation of their philofophic fpeculations. Hence, their fup- 
port of the public worfhip, and their evaſion of Eubemerus's charge, 
turned. upon this propoſition, That the whole ancient MyTHo- 
LoGy was no other than the vehicle of PHYSICAL, MORAL, and 
DIVINE knowledge.” And, to this it is that the learned Ezſebius 
refers, where he ſays, That a new race of men refined their old 
** grofs THEOLOGY, and gave it an honefter look; and brought it 
** nearer to the truth of things . 

However, this proved a troublefome work ; and, after all, in- 
effe&ual for the fecurity of men's PRIVATE MoRALS; which, the 
example of the licentious ftory according to the letter, would not 
fail to influence, how well foever the allegoric interpretation was- 
calculated to cover the PUBLIC HoNouR of Religion: So that the 
more ethical of the Philofophers grew peevith with what gave them 
fo much trouble, and anfwered fo little to the interior of religious 
practice: this made them break out, from time to time, into hafty 
refentments againſt their capital Poets; unſuitable, one would 
think, to the dignity of the Authors of fuch noble recondite truths, 
as they would perfuade us to believe were treafured up in their 
Writings. Hence it was that PLATO banifhed Homer from his 
Republic: and that PyTHAGorAs, in one of his extramundane ad- 
ventures, faw both Homer and Hesrop doing penance in Hell, 


* Toajra te r3 d. . Grodoylag, $o plaanis ries role, xis S Ss Uvevids Au- 
vé» vt. pg axi, vèr & Quoin Ípao e eril Quis iregins Klar esd, etudáqas 
deten, vé; piles ce “ Prop, Evang. I. ii. c. 6. 
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and hung up there, for examples, to be bleached and purified from 
the groſſneſs and pollution of their ideas. 

The firit of thefe Allegorizers, as we learn from Laertius “, was 
Anaxagoras; who, with his friend Metrodorus, turned Homer's 
Mythology into a ſyſtem of Ethics. Next came Hereclides Ponti- 
cus, and, of the fame fables made as good a fyftem of Phyfics: 
which, to fhew us with what kind of {pirit it was compofed, he 
intitled "Avrippyoug Tav xaT abr CON, Raracoyuycaviav. And laft 
of all, when the neceſſity became more preſſing. Proclus undertook 
to ſhew that all Homer's Fables were no other than pyfcal, ethical, 
and moral ALLEGORIES. For we are to obferve, that the Philoſo- 
phers rNvENTED and REVIVED this way of intei pretation, as at two 
different times, fo on two different occafions. 

1. It was invented to encounter fuch men as EunEMERus, who 
attempted to overthrow all Religion, by this pretended fact, That 
the First Worfhip was paid to dead men deified; which they fup- 
ported on a real one, namely, that the greater Gods of Greece were 
only deified Mortals ; as appeared from Homer and the other early 
Greek Poets: whofe writings being become a kind of Scriprure in 
the popular Religion, the Defenders of the common faith had it not 
in their power to REPUDIATE their fables as only the idle vifions 
of a poetic fancy: Nothing was left but to sPiRITUALIZE the fenfe, 
by allegorical interpretations. And this proved fo lucky an expe- 
dient, that, at the fame time that it covered their fables from the 
attacks of their adverfaries, it added new reverence and veneration 
both to them and their Authors. So TerTULLIAN. Ipfa quoque 
vulgaris fuperftitio communis Idololatriz, cum in fimulacris de nomi- 
nibus et fabulis veterum mortuorum pudet, ad interpretationem natu- 
ralium refugit, et dedecus fuum ingenio obumbrat, figurans Jovem in 
fubftantiam fervidam, et Funonem ejus in aéream +, &c. 

2. What Thefe began for the fake of their THzoLocers, their fuc- 
ceffors continued for the fake of their 'THEorocv. For it is to be 


* Lib, ii, Anaxag. vit. + Adv. Mare, I. . 
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noted, that the firt CHRISTIAN AporocisTS took up fo much of 
the argument of EuHEMERUS and his Fellows, as concerned the real 
nature and original of the greater Gods of Greece. And as they 
had difencumbered this truth, of the falfe confequence with which 
thofe audacious Freethinkers had loaded it, they were enabled to 
urge it with fuperior force. But if the CHRISTIANS added new 
vigour to this attack, the PuiLosoPHERs became ftill more ani- 
mated in their defence : for they hated this new Se& as an enemy 
equally to the PurLosopHy and to the RELIGION of Greece. And 
their accidental advantages in the application of this revived method 
of allegory, were not inferior to their mof? fludied arts of improving 
it: For their Chriftian Adverfaries could with no grace obje&t to 
a way of interpretation which they themfelves had juft borrowed 
from Paganifm, to sPIRITUALIZE, forfooth, their facred Sciptures, 
which the Philofophers had long ufed with more fenfe and better 
judgment, to make theirs, REASONABLE. 

But here we are to take notice of this difference between thefe 
Allegorizers BEFORE, and the Allegorizers AFTER the time of Chrift, 
The fiz? were principally employed in giving a phyfical * or moral 
interpretation of the Fables; the Jaller, a THEOLOGICAL. As we 
may fee in the cafe of Plutarch ; who was both Prieft and Philo- 
fopher in one. His famous tract, or Isis AND Osiris, is directiy 
written to fupport the national Religion, which had juft taken the 
alarm; and not without reafon. His purpofe, in it, is to fhew, 
That all its MULTIFORM worfhip was only an addrefs to the su- 
PREME BEING, under various names and covers. But then ancient 
hiftory, which acquaints us with the origin of their Gods, ftood 
in his way. He denies therefore, what thefe hiftories invariably 
atteft. He calls Eubemerus, who inforced their evidence, an Im- 


* So Anwonius. — F'uleerari, vexari, bella inter fe gerere farialium memorantur ardore 
difcrimiaum : Vobis illa eft defcriptio voluptati, atque xt fcriptorum tantam defendatis anda- 
ciam, ALLEGORIAS res illas, et NATURALIS $CIENTIJE sentimini effe doctrinas, Adv. 
Gent. I. iv. p. 150. Ed. quarto. 
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poftor * : And hath many other evafions to elude fuch circumftan- 
ces as are moft decifive. Thus, when he cannot deny, that, what 
is recorded of their Gods-fhews them to be fubje& to buman paſſiont, 
he will not yet allow the inference for their bumanity ; becaufe the 
Genii and Demons are agitated by-the like paffions +. Thus again, 
the bewailing and lamenting geſtures, in many of their eftablifhed 
Rites, which looked fo like mourning for the dead, fignified, he 
affures us, no more than an allegorical reprefentation of corn fown 
and buried k. In this manner, the poftulate having ſupported the 
allegories ; the allegories come, in good time, to the affiftance of 
the poftulate. l 

Thus ftood the matter in the ancient World. Let us fee now 
what ufe the Moderns have made of what they found recorded 
there. Our Freethinkers, fuch as Toland and his fchool, have re- 
vived the old rank do&rine of Euhemerus. That PANTHEISTIC 
Philofopher's underftanding had fo ftrong a bias to impiety, that it 
feemed rather a natural fympathy than any thing acquired, which 
drew him toit at all diftances, Hear how aukwardly he repre- 
fents Eubemerus's ſyſtem to us: and yet he labours hard to fet it 
eff. The rinsT Idolatry (fays he) did not proceed, as is commonly 
Suppofed, from the beauty, or order, or influence of tbe Stars. But 
men obferving Books to periſb [before there were any] by fire, worms, 
or rottennefs 5 and Iron, Brafs, and Marble, not lefs fubje& to violent 
Lands or the injuries of the weather, they IMPOSED ON THE STARS, 


* os abris [Essu] dorlygaPe cobre dulce x) drvrigdly uviercying, earns dial 
xalacuucanuss tig einuplrac, tùs gehn Seis dila; Spares Hayec har, sl; Sopa Erecleyds xy 
Kavagyer x? Barier, bs N ethos ylordrer. p. 641. 
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as the only everlaſting monuments, the proper names of their Heroes, 
or of fometbing memorable in their Hifory*. All this, his Prede- 
ceffors, the Freethinkers of Antiquity, (who knew how to exprefs 
themfelves) informed us of when they faid, That Star-worfbip was 
only fymbilical of Hero-worfbip ; and, confequently, of later date: 
the thing they aimed at, to induce their conclufion, that therefore 
Religion was a political invention. Toland treads in their footfteps, 
though he treads awry. But our Religioniſts in general, have not 
been fo happy in the choice of their arms, nor in their fagacity of 
> ing their friends from their enemies. The excellent G. J. 
„ offius (to mention him amongſt a multitude) hath, in his very 
learned collection of Gentile Theology, gone, bona fide, into the old 
pagan method of allegorizing their Theology ; as if it were doing 
fervice to true Religion to fhew, that the Pagan Idolatry was, at 
bottom, tolerably reafonable. 

It is true, a late ingenious Perfon feems to have underſtood his 
fubje& better, and to know to what it all tends ; I mean the learned 
Writer of the Letters concerning Mythology. We have obferved, 
that the ancient defenders of Paganifm had by their Symbols and 
Allegories refolved the Hero-gods into the Elementary; and thefe 
again, into the various attributes of the fh Cauſe. In which they 
were fo fuccefsful, that they not only changed their Idolatry, but 
their Idols likewife. For the Stena PANTHEIA expreffive of this 
new Theology have all the marks of the later times of pagan An- 
tiquity. The ancient FATHERS of the Church are very copious in 
expofing this fubterfuge. In which fervice they employed all that 
was found in the ſyſtem of Euhemerus ; that is to fay, That the 
Greater Gods of Greece and Rome, the Dii majorum Gentium, were 
Dead men deified. And 1 have endeavoured throughout this work 
to fupport their Caufe. There are hardly now, I believe, two opi- 
nions on this matter, amongft knowing men. But the Author of 
the Inguiry into the life and writings of Homer attempts, in thefe 


* Of the origin of Idolatry and reafons of Heatheniſm, p. 74. 
Vor. II. Dd Letters, 
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Letters, to bring us back again to the old Mumsimus. He faw, I 
ſuppoſe, the neceffary connexion between Allegories and ideal Gods: 
a principle which could produce nothing more than a sHADOWY 
IboLATRY at worft. And therefore, in honour of Pagan Antiquity 
hath laid it down as an axiom, That the powers producing, and paris 
compofing tbe Univerfe, were their GREATER Gops* ; or the Dii 
majorum Gentium. This He calls, the grand Key of Mythology. 
And here it is worth while to obferve, (but by the way only) that 
thefe admirers of the wifdom of propbane Antiquity, are not fo fa- 
vourable to that of /acred: but are generally amongſt the firft to- 
laugh at what Divines call the DOUBLE sENSE iN Scripture prophecies. 
And yet they make the greateft part of pagan wifdom to conſiſt iu 
the ufe and invention of DouBLE sENsEs: Witnefs (fays this writer 
* to his friend) the pouBLE view you have already bad of the 
« rife of things, and government of the world from Orpheus, in 
** the defcription of Pun: and from Hefiod in his borrowed Theo- 
** gony : and ſtill plainer in the povBLE moral of Prometheus, as 
** fignifying either the divine Providence in the formation of the 
** world, and particularly of man, or human forefight perpetually 
s on the rack, for the neceffaries and conveniencies of life +.” 
The difference is, the pagan double fenfe connects together two 
things that are foreign to. one another in the conſtitution of Na- 
ture: The ſeripture double ſenſe connects together two things that 
are as nearly related, as the various parts of one moral Diſpenſa- 
tion. But to return: 

As thefe LETTERS ſeem to be written as much in oppofition to 
what is here, and elfewhere throughout this work, advanced, con - 
eerning the riſe, progreſs, and various fortunes, of ancient Ido- 
latry, as in favour of the now exploded MvrHoLooY ; which was, 
as we fay, invented, and, from time to time, improved by the 
early, middle, and later Philofophers, to hide the deformities of 


* P. 409, of the Letters concerning Mythology. 
+ P. 130, 121. 
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vulgar Polytheifm ; I think proper to confider what he hath"to fay 
in fupport of fuch an undertaking. 

Now againſt my various reafoning in confutation of this pagan 
Syftem, I find not fo much as one argument oppofed ; and in fup- 
port of the Syftem itfelf, but one; and this one, borrowed from 
Cudworth *. It is put thus: Eubemerus and his FOLLOWERS», 
** ere we join with them in mortalixing the firt Divinities, muft 
** fatisfy us, Why the Poetical Sages, the Inftru&ors of mankind, 
* termed their grand Work, the bafis of their doctrine, not only 
“a ''HEoGONY, or an account of the birth and pedigree of the 
** Gods, but a CosMocoNY, or an account of the birth and creation 
** of the World? Or, plainer ſtill, a Cosmopogzra, a making or 
* framing of the Univerfe? The Praronic Pbikfipby had no 
* hand in the Cofmogonies, or hiftories of the Creation written by 
** Taaut or Thoth, by Linus, by Orpheus, &c. It was plain, there- 
** fore, the Allegory did not come too late , &c."—Thefe laft are my 
words. 

If Eubemerus fuppofed, asit appears he did, that the First pagan 
Divinities were mortal Men, he would have found it difficult to 
anfwer this objection of Cudworth. But the Forrower of Eu- 
bemerus (for with this title he honours the Author of the Divine 
Legation) who fuppofes no fuch thing, but hath evinced the con- 
trary, will find no difficulty at all. For he holds 7, that the fir? 
Gods of Greece were the heavenly Bodies. And if the Makers of 
thefe Cofmogonies, fuch as Theth, Linus, and Orpheus, held the 
fame, then their THEOGONIES, or accounts of the birth and pedigrees 
of thefe Gods, could be no other than Cos Mo Es, or accounts 
of the birth and creation of the world; thefe Gods being parts of it. 

But things feem here to be confounded by our Letter - Writer. 
Thefe Cofmogonies have juft as much, and no more, to do with 


* See Intellectual Sytem, Contents annexed to Firft Edition, p. 234. 
t P. 211, 212. t See abore, 
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Platonic allegories, than the elements of oa with the ornaments of 
Rhetoric, 

There are two errors likewife, in this matter, which our Letter- 
Writer feems to have laboured under. The one is, that Eubemerus 
was the Inventor of the mortalizing fyflem : Whereas, 1 had fhewn, 
it was taught in all the Myferies long before Eubemerus had any 
being. He, indeed, malicioufly carried it much farther than the 
Myferies intended: He made planetary worſbip fymbolical of tbe He- 
roic: and, from thence, inferred the political origin of Religion: 
for which, he paſſed with Antiquity, and perhaps juftly, for an 
Atheift. Whereas the Myferies, as we fee from the fragment of 
Sanchoniatho*, kept thefe two fpecies of Idolatry diſtinct; and 
affigned the proper order of time to each of them. 

The other error this lively Writer falls into, is in fuppofing, 
that this Follower of Eubemerus, againft whom he writes, holds all 
the fit, as well as Jaf, Gods of Greece to have been mortal men: 
Whereas he diftinguifhes between the Gods of civilized and unci- 
vilized Greece : The firft, he fuppofes to have been beavenly veers 
and the latter only, dead men deified. 

From cenfuring the Learning of Euhemerus’s Folowers, the 
Letter-Writer proceeds to cenfure their Moras, It is not eafy 
** (he fays) to afcertain what fhould make fome warm Ecclefiaftics, 
** for the wifer are far above fuch weaknefs, {o angry at the Alle- 
** gories of ancient Poets, sow, when all danger from their Deities 
** is over. Of old, indeed, when Temples and Revenues belonged 
* to them; when wealth, and Dignities of the Church, were annexed 
** to the allegorical Devotion, and vefted in its Teachers, no wone 
** der the good FATHERS fhould fulminate againft the wild and im- 
« pious Worfhip. But now, when the ftruggle is long fince over, 
«s when the Father of Gods and men has not fo much as a lamb 
** offered, nor his Daughter [i. e. Minerva or Wispom] a fingle 
grain of incenfe burnt upon her altar for near a thouſand years, 


* See above, and likewife p. 195 of the firft volume. 
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* jt is hard to tell what fhould awake this prepoflerous zeal, or 
make them fo eager to mortalixe the EMBLEMs of Antiquity. Is 
** there not, as J was hinting, fome infection in the cafe? Has 
* not the reading the FLAMING INVECTIVES of the primitive 
Fathers, who were actually in the ſtruggle, a little infected 
* their Followers with the fame fiery fpirit and INDECENT LAN- 
% GUAGE * ?* 

As to thefe flaming Inveétives, the Letter-Writer feems to lie 
under a fmall miſtaxe. For though fuch iavectiues may perhaps 
be thought characteriſtic of the Farners zeal, the zerms are not 
here in their place. They referved their invectives for a better oc- 
cafion, to fulminate the malice of their Enemies, and the follies 
of their Friends.— On this point, viz. the mortalizing tbe emblems 
of antiquity, I can affure him, they appeared much at their eafe ; 
and more difpofed to quibble than to rail ; as he might have feen 
by one of the moft ferious of them, and who leaft underſtood rail- 
lery when he was prefled, 1 mean St. Auftin ; who, in his confuta- 
tion of Varro and his emblems, could afford to be thus jocular: 
“ Sed, hzc omnia inquit [Varro] referuntur ad mundum ; videatne 
** potius ad immundum +.” 

As to the indecent language; it is to be found in the third f volume 
of the Divine Legation; where it is faid, that the Ancients adopted 
into the number of their greater Gods, Ravifbers, Adulterers, Patbics, 
Vagabonds, Thieves, and Murderers§. But it is pleafant to hear 
this Letter- Writer talk of decency to a fet of PHANTOMS, Ex- 
BLEMS, and SvMBors ; for fuch he efteems thefe Greater Gods to 
be; and yet obferve it fo little to the Ministers of the Chriftian 
Religion. For he is at a lofs, the Reader fees, to account for their 
warmth, where their private interefl is not concerned. And in feck- 
ing for the cau/é of it, when he cannot fix it on their avarice and 
ambition, rather than allow them a motive becoming their cha- 


* P. 226, 223. t Civ. Dei, L vii, c, 27. 
$ In the/ceond volume of the prefent edition, $ Book IV. fea. iv. 
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.ra&er and office, he will throw it upon their paffons and prejudices. 

He fuppofes, they catched the infection from the Fathers, whofe 
worldly interefts, he imagines, were much concerned in the quarrel. 
But if he deferves the opinion I have of his candour, he will be 
pleafed to find his fufpicions ill grounded: And that the EccLxSIAS- 
Tics, who engage fo warmly in this queftion, do it on important 
reafons, becoming their character of Minifters of the Truth. 

The Bible reprefents ancient Idolatry, in the moft odious colours ; 
and the whole Gentile World as given up to its delufions. A fpe- 
cies of modern Mythologifts, hinted at above, had, on the revival 
of learning in the Weft, endeavoured to evade this charge, by bor- 
rowing ‘the defences of the ancient Philofophers; who allegorized 
the fables of the popular Religion, to fcreen it from the contempt 
of the more knowing Vulgar; as Learning, at one time, and 
Chriflianity, at another, had feverally ſhaken the Seat of Superfti- 
tion *, In thofe Allegories, all the national Gods were reduced to 
mere Symsots, expreflive of the Attributes of the firft Cauſe: 
and, confequently, the Scripture-charge againft the Gentiles, of 
worfbipping tbe Creature for tbe Creator, rendered groundleſs, or at 
leaſt, uncandid. Thefe modern Mythologiſts, a late French Writer 
hath well defcribed in the following words, Au commencement 
du Seiziéme Siécle quelquesuns des Savans, qui contribuérent au 
retabliffement des lettres, etoient, dit-on, Paiens dans le coeur, 
plus encore par PEDENTERIE, que par libertinage: enforte qu'il 
n'eüt pas tenu à eux de ramener le culte des Dieux d' HoxuERE et 
de Virgile——ils emploioient ce qu'ils avoient de litérature et 
d'efprit, pour donner au Paganifme un tour plaufible, et en former 
un fyftéme moins infenfé. lls avoüoient que la MYTHOLOGIE étoit 
infoutenable prife à la lettre : mais, en méme tems, elle contenoit, 
felon eux, fous l'EMBLEME des fictions les profondeurs de la PHY- 
EIQUE, de la MORALE, et dela THEOLOGIE +.—In this flate and 
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reprefentation of things, fome Ecclefiaftics have thought it of their 
office to MORTALIZE thefe pretended emblems of Antiquity; and to 
fhew, that the greater national Gods were dead men deified: and, 
confequently, that their worfhippers were REAL IDoLaTeERs ; and 
of the worft fort too, as they frequently had for their objects the 
worít kind of men. 

But fo little of this matter entered into the Letter Writer's views, 
that he fays, ** This, which was formerly a grand religious con- 
* troverfy, is now turned to a point of pure fpeculation. What, 
** in the days of Polytheifm, raifed the indignation of the Priefts, 
6 and inflamed the rival zeal of the Fathers of the Church, now 
** raifes a little fquabble amongft the Antiquaries, as a queftion of 
** mere curiofity : to wit, whether all the Gods of Antiquity were 
* not mortal men. 

Now, if the Letter-Writer will needs fuppofe, that where the 
Crercy have no oblique and intercfed defigns, they have no rea- 
Jonable ones, he will be often out in his reckoning: And (what to 
be fure is greatly to be lamented) unequal to the office of a Cenfor 
on their Manners. 

After all, perhaps I may underftand Him as little, as he appears 
to have underftood Me, if I think him in earneft. The whole of 
his Letters, if one may judge by hints dropt here and there, feems 
to be only the wanton exercife of a Sophift; and juft fuch an en- 
comium on the WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS, as Erafmus's was on the 
FOLLY OF THE MopERns. It is certain, at leaft, that in the profe- 
cution of his argument, his chief concern is for FICTION AND ITS 
INTERESTS. Thus, in one page, he tells us, * That this eager 
zeal to MORTALIZE thefe emblems of Antiquity is DESTRUCTIVE 
OF ALL TRUE POETRY +.” And in another, That shis prevailing 
PROSAIC TASTE bas neither dignity of manners, nor firength of ge- 
nius, nor extent of fancy 1. But he explains himſelf more fully, 
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where fpeaking of SvMBoLs and ALLEGORIEs, and the inſeparable 
as well as accidental marks by which they may be unravelled, he 
illuftrates his fubject by Abbé Pluche's Hypothefis : Which, how- 
ever, in feveral places, he treats for what it is, an idle and a 
groundlefs fancy. ** Symbols (fays he) carry natural marks that 
« ftrike a fagacious mind, and lead it, by degrees, to their real 
* meaning. A hint in one author brightens the obfcurities in many 
** others; as one fingle obfervation of Macrobius proved the clue to 
** Abbé Pluche's (bow juftly I fay not) to unravel the whole myſtery 
** of Egyptian, Aflyrian, and Grecian Gods.” He had no occafion 
to confider how jufly, if he were in jeft. Otherwife, a man might 
have foen, that the juſtneſt of unravelling depended on the reality: 
of the Clue: Which, too, though dignified by the name of Clue, 
is indeed no other than a number of odd ends, that wanted to be 
made confiflent, rather than to be snravelled. For the reft, as our 
learned Critic would immortalize the Pagan Deities in reverence to 
the CrAssics, fo this Abbé Pluche (of whom he fpeaks with fo 
much honour) has attempted to draw them out of their mortal 
ute, in order to cover the difgraces of Porpery; to which that 
fuperftition is obnoxious, from the proteftant parallels between 
Saint and Hero-worſbip. 

But as if all this had not been enough to fhew us that his concern 
was not for Txurn but Fiction, he gravely profeſſes to credit all 
Bacon’s vifions, as the genuine Wi/dom of the Ancients, which 
every body elfe admires as the fportive effort of modern wit. As 
he is in fo pleafant an humour, he may not be diſpleaſed to hear the 
Determination of Doctor RABELAIS upon this queftion, who thus 
addreffes the Allegorizers of his time, ** Croyez-vous, en voftre foy, 
** qu'oncques Homere, efcripvant l'Iliade & l'Odyflée, penſaſt és 
** ALLEGORIES lefquelles de luy ont calefreté Plutarche, Heraclide 
de Ponticq, Euftatie, Phornute, et ce que d'iceulx PoLITIAN 
* ha defcrobé? Si le croyez, vous n'approchez ne de piedz, 


* ne de mains à mon opinion: qui DECRETE icelles aufli peu 
* avoir 
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** avoir efté fongées de Homere, que d'Ovide en fes Metamor- 
** phofes, les Sacremens de l'Evangile, lefquelz ung Frere Lubin, 
** vray croquelardon, s'eít efforce demonftrer fi. d'adventure il ren- 
** controit gens auſſi folz que luy." This facetious Satiri(t had here 
in his eye thofe very Mythologifts of the fixteenth Century, whom 
the learned Author of she Life of Julian, quoted above, fo very 
juftly cenfures. 

And thus much for this GRAND KEY OF MYTHOLOGY, as this 
Letter- Writer is pleafed to call his Fancies *, 


To return to the Patrons of the other extreme, That the heavenly 
bodies were only SvMBoLs of the Hero-Gods,———Having thus 
fhewn, the worfhip of the elements to be prior to that of dead men, 
I have not only overthrown this argument, for the proof of the 
atbeiſtic notion of the origin of Religion, but likewife the notion itfelf. 
For if (as our adverfaries own) the worfhip of dead men were the 
firſt religious inftitution after entering into civil fociety ; and if (as 
I have proved) the worfhip of the heavenly bodies preceded that 
of dead men ; the confequence is, that Religion was in ufe before 
the Civil Magiftrate was in Being. But I need not our Adverfaries' 
conceffion for this confequence; having proved from ancient tef- 
timony, that planetary «wor/bip was the only Idolatry long before 
Civil Society was known ; and continued to be fo, by all unpoli- 
cied nations, long after. 

II. I come, in the next place, to direct Fact: from whence 
it appears, that the Lawgiver, or Civil Magiftrate, did not invent 
Religion. 

Here the Atheift’s grofs prevarication ought not to pafs uncen- 
ſured. From the notoriety of the Magiftrate’s care of Religion, 
he would conclude it to be 4is INVENTION : And yet, that very 
Antiquity, which tells him this, as plainly and fully tells him 


* P. 409. 
Vor. II. Ee this 
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this other; namely, that Religion was not invented by bim: For, 
look through all Greek, Roman, and Barbarick Antiquity; or 
look back on what we have extracted from thence in the fecond 
fe&ion of the foregoing book, and it will appear, that not one 
fingle Lawgiver ever found a People, how wild or unimproved: 
foever, without a Religion, when he undertook to civilize them. 
On the contrary, we fee thein all, even to the Lawgivers of the 
Thracians and Americans, addreſſing themſelves to the favage 
‘Tribes, with the credentials of that God who was there profeffedly 
acknowledged and adored. But this truth will be farther feen. 
from hence: It appears by the Aifory of the Lawgivers ; by the 
fayings recorded of them; and by the fragments of their writings 
yet remaining, that they perceived the error and mifchief of the 
grofs idolatries practifed by thofe People, whom they reduced into 
Society ; and yet, that they never fet upon reforming them. From 
whence we reafonably conclude, that they found the People in 
poſſeſſion of a Religion which they could not unfettle; and fo 
were forced to comply with inveterate prejudices. For, that they 
were willing and defirous to have reformed what they found, ap- 
pears not only from the PRoEMs to their Laws, mentioned above, 
but from the teftimony of one of the moft knowing Writers of 
Antiquity, I mean Plutarch; who, in his Tract of Superfition, 
{peaking of the unruly temper of the People, fays they ran head- 
long into all the follies which the makers of Graven images pro- 
pagated; and in the mean time, turned a deaf ear to their Law- 
givers, who endeavoured to inform them better*. This forced 
even Solon himſelf to eftablith the Temple-worthip of Venus the 
Proflitute+. But the reform was feen to be fo impoffible, that 
Plato lays it down as an axiom in his Repudlic, That nothing 
ought to be changed in the received Religion which the Lawgiver 


> Orius & xb TIOAITIKON 8. , xclagpricw, & eu % sip së Si opiriias pasa 
xtæri d N wile Bias & t. 
+ wanpu 'Apisirw. — Athenzi Deip. I. xiii, 
finds 
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finds already eftablifhed ; and that a man muft have loft his under- 
ftanding to think of fuch a project. All they could do, therefore, 
when they could not purify the Sour of Religion, was more firmly 
to conftitute the Bopy of it, for the fervice of the ftate. And this 
they did by NATIONAL RITE$ AND CEREMONIES. Nay; when 
the viüble folly of a ſuperſtitious Rite, would have enabled them 
to abolifh it, they fometimes for the fake of turning it to the civil 
fervice chofe to give it the public fanétion. This, Cicero confeſſes 
where he fays—Equidem adfentior C. Marcello—exiftimoque jus 
augurum, etfi Divinationis opinione principio conftitutum fit, tamen 
poftea RE1PUBLIC/E CAUSA confervatum ac retentum “. 

Indeed, in courfe of time, though infenfibly, the genius of the 
Religion, as we obferved before+, followed that of the civil Po- 
licy; and fo grew better and purer, as it did in Rome; or more 
corrupt and abominable, as it did in Sy IA. But had the Legif- 
lators given an entire NEW RELIGION, in the manner they gave 
Laws, we fhould have found fome of thofe, at leaft, nearly ap- 
proaching to the purity of natural Religion. But as we fee no 
ſuch, we muft conclude they Founn Religion, and did not MAKE it. 

On the whole then, I have proved, what the moft judicious 
Hooker was not afhamed to profefs before me, That “a roLi- 
t TIQUE USE of Religion there is. Men fearing Gop are thereby a 
«€ great deal more effectually than by poſitive Laws reftrayned, 
** from doing evil ; inafmuch as thofe Laws have no further power 
* than over our outward actions only ; whereas unto men's inward 
** cogitations, unto the privie intents and motions of their hearts, 
s Religion ferveth for a bridle. What more favage, wilde, and 
„ cruell than man, if he fee himfelfe able, either by fraude to over- 
** reach, or by power to over-beare, the Laws whereunto he 
** fhould be fubje& ? Wherefore in fo great boldnefs to offend, it 
** behoveth that the World fhould be held in awe, not by a VAINE 
* SURMISE, but a TRUE APPREHENSION of fomewhat, which no 


* De Divin. L. II. c. 35° t See vol, I. P · 140. & feqq. 
Eez „man 
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* man may think himfelfe able to withftand. THis 1s THE POLI- 
% TIQUE Use or RELIGION *.” Thus far this great man; 
where he takes notice how certain Atheifts of his time, by ob- 
ferving £bis vfe of Religion to Society, were fortified in their folly 
of believing that Religion was invented by Politicians to keep the 
World in awe. An abfurdity, I perfuade myfelf, now fo thoroughly 
expofed, as to be henceforth deemed fit only to go in rank with 
the tales of Nurfes, and the dreams of Free-thinkers. 


I HAVE now at length gone through tbe two firſt Propofftions : 


1. THAT THE INCULCATING THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 
STATE oF REWARDs AND PUNISHMENTS, IS NECESSARY TO THE 
WELL-BEING OF CiviL Society. 

2. THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND 
LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BE- 
LIEVING, AND TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH 

‘vse To CIVIL SCCIETY. 


The next Book begins with the proof of the third; namely, 


3. THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS 
AND PUNISHMENTS, IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE 
PART OF, THE MosAIC DISPENSATION. 


Hitherto we have been forced to move flowly, to feel for our 
way in the dark, through the thick confufion of many irrational 
RELIGIONS, and mad ſchemes of PuiLosopuy, independent of, and 
inconfiftent with, one another: Where the labour of the fearch, 
perhaps, has been much greater to the Author, than the pleafure 
will be to the Reader, in finding this CHAos reduced to fome kind 
of order; the PRiNcCIPLES developed, from whence the endleſs di- 
verfity and contradiction have arifen; and the various use that 
may be made of thefe Difcoveries for our demonſtration of the truth 
of revealed Religion, 


* Eccl. Pol. Book V. feà. ii. 
We 
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We now emerge into open day : 
s Major rerum mihi nafcitur ordo, 
s Majus opus moveo. 


And having gotten the PRoMISED LAND in view, the labour will 
be much eafier, as the Difcoveries will be more important, and the 
fubje& infinitely more interefting : For having now only one fingle 
Syftem and Difpenfation to explain, confiftent in all its parts, and 
abfolute and perfe& in the Whole, which though, by reafon of 
the profound and fublime views of its Author, thefe perfections 
may not be very obvious, yet, if we have but the happinefs to 
enter rightly, we fhall go on with eafe, and the profpe& will gra- 
dually open and enlarge itfelf, till we fee it loft again in that Im- 
MENSITY from whence it firft arofe. 

Full of thefe hopes, and under the aufpices of thefe encourage- 
ments, let us now fhift the Scene from GENTILE to JewisH An- 
tiquity ; and prepare ourfelves for the opening of a more auguſt and 
folemn "Theatre. 


APPENDIX, 


[ 24 ] 


APP E ND I X, 


Shewing that the omission of a future State in the Mofaic Difpenfa- 
tion doth not make it unworthy of the Original to which Believers 
afcribe it. 


As both Believers and Unbelievers have, by fome blind chance or 
other, concurred to make this Objeftion to the omission; I think it 
not improper, before I enter upon the Subject of the Mosaic Law, which 
comes next into confideration, to remove this common prejudice concerning 
it. And asa celebrated Writer has collected together what hath been faid 
in fupport of the Obje&ion, and given to it all the ftrength that the force 
of his own genius could impart, I fuppofe his words will be the beft text 
to my difcourfe. 

** L'Evêque Warburton, auteur d'un des plus favants ouvrages qu'on 
ait jamais fait, s'exprime ainfi, page 8. tome I. Une Religion, une So- 
** ciété qui n'eft pas fondée fur la créance d'une autre vie, doit être foute- 
** nue par une Providence extraordinaire. Le Judaifme n'eft pas fondé 
“ fur la créance d'une autre vie; donc, la Judaifme a été foutenu par une 
*€ providence extraordinaire." Plufieurs Theologiens fe font éléves contre 
lui, et comme on rétorque tous les arguments, on a retorqué le fien, on 
lui a dit: ** Toute Religion, qui n'eft pas fondée fur le dogme de 
** l'immortalité de l'ame, & fur les peines ct les récompenfes eternelles, 
* eft neceſſairement fauffe; Or le Judaifme ne connut point ces dog- 
** mes, donc le Judaifme, loin d'etre foutenu par la Providence, était 
** par vos principes une Religion fauffe & barbare qui attaquait la Pro. 
* vidence.” Cet Evéque eut quelques autres adverfaires qui lui fou- 
tinrent que l'immortalité dc l'ame était connue chez les Juifs, dans le 

temps 
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temps méme de Moife; mais il leur prouva tres-évidemment que ni le 
Decalogue, ni le Levitique, ni le Deuteronome, n'avaient dit un feul mot 
de cette creance, & qu'il eft ridicule de vouloir tordre & corrompre quel- 
ques paffages des autres livres, pour en tirer une vérité qui n'eft point an- 
noncéc dans le livre de la Loi. 

Mr. l'Evéque avant fait quatre Volumes pour demontrer que la Loi 
Judaique ne propofait ni peines ni recompenfes aprés la mort, n'a jamais 
pů répondre à fes adveríaires d'une manière bien fatisfaifante. {Is lui 
diſaient: Ou Moife connaiſſait ce Dogme, et alors il a trompé les Juifs 
& en ne le manifeftant pas; ou il l'ignorait ; & en ce cas il n'en favait pas 
** affez pour fonder une bonne Religion. En effet fi la Religion avait 
** été bonne, pourquoi l'aurait-on abolie ? Une Religion vraie doit étre pour 
*' tous les temps & pour tous les lieux, elle doit ẽtre comme la lumiere du 
* Soleil, qui éclaire tous les Peuples & toutes les Générations.” 

** Ce Prelate tout éclairé qu'il eft, a eu beaucoup de peine à fe tirer de 
ac toutes ces difficultés; mais quel Syftéme en eft exempt ? 

he trouble I bave bad in difengaging myfelf from thefe difficulties will 
now be feen. 

The Objections, as here ftated by this ingenious man, refpect, we fee, 
both the LEOIsL Aron and the Law. 

1. Either Mofes (fays he) was acquainted with a future State, and in 
that cafe be deceived the Jews in not teaching it: or be was ignorant of the 
doctrine, and in this cafe be did not know enough to become the Author of a 
good Religion. Indeed, if the religion bad been good, Why was it abslifhed? a 
true Religion fbould be for all times and places. It’s light fbould be like that 
of the Sun, which illumines all natiens and all generations. 

2. All Religion which is not founded on the dottrine of the Souls immor- 
tality and future rewards and punifbments is neceffarily falfe : but, in 7udaifm, 
thefe dotivines were not contained: therefore Judaiſin, fo far from being fupe 
ported by an extraordinary Providence, was, on your own Principles (fays he 
to the Bifhop) 2 religion falfe and barbarous, which attacked and infulted 
Providence. 

1. The firft argument, againft the integrity of Mofes's conduct from this 
Omifficn, had been urged at large by the late Lord BoriNcBROKE ; and 


* Di, Philofophique Portatif ; article (Religion, premiere qneftion.) 
the 
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the Reader may find it at large confuted, in the Appendix to the Fifth 
Book of the Divine Legation. 

2. The ſecond argument, againſt the integrity of tbe Law from this 
Omiffion, has been clamoured by a large Body of Anfwerers, led up by 
Dr. Stessine. But thefe men pretending to believe Revelation, their 
reafon, for want of integrity in fuch a Religion, was founded ia a fuppofed 
defect in it’s Effence ; fo their conclufion from this reafoning was, That 
a future State was certainly in the Mofaic Religion, how much foever it 
might walk there in Ma(querade.” The celebrated Frenchman, who 
pretends to no fuch belief, founds his argument on the reality of the 
Omiffion, and from thence concludes, ** that the Mofaic Law was an im- 
pofture.” 

I fhall examine what they have to fay, in their order. 

I. 

The Englifh Doctor comes firſt. You confider (fays this candid Di- 
vine, addreffing himfelf to the Author of the D. L.) ** the Ignorance of 
* the Jews as to the doCtrine of a future State, as one of the moft momen- 
* tous truths that Religion has to boaſt of. I, on the other hand, look 
** upon it as a DISGRACE to Revelation; as by the very act of God himfelf, 
** it fhuts out his own chofen People, for many ages, from that fingle 
* point of Knowledge, which could be the foundation of a reaſonable 
** Worfhip; while, by the directions of his Providence, all the world be- 
* fides were permitted to have the benefit of it v. 

Here we fee the Doctor propofes to confute my reprefentation of tbe omiffion 
of a future State in the Mofaic Religion: But, for mine, he gives us dis 
own, and very notably confutes that. My idea of the omi/fton I declared 
to be this, that, as the Jews, to whom the Mofaic Religion was given, 
were, at the time of giving, under an extraordinary Providence, they had 
no abfolute need of the doctrine, The Doctor's idea of the omifion is, 
that when the Mofaic Religion was given to the Jews, they were under an 
ordinary Providence, and therefore the doctrine was neceſſary. That I do 
him no wrong in charging him with this fophiftical chicanery, appears 
from his own words, where he gives his reafon for faying that my (mean- 
ing bis own) reprefentatiou of the omiffion is a difgrace to Revelation ; 


* An Examination of Mr. Warburton’s fecond propofition, &c. in an Epiftolary Dif- 
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namely, becauſe this Jingle point of Knowledge (i. e. a future ftate] is the 
only FOUNDATION of a reaſonable Worfbip. Now, it is obvious to common 
fenfe, that this can be only predicated of a future ftate under an ordinary 
Providence: And that under an extraordinary it is no neceffary FOUNDATION 
at all. 

If it fhould be pretended (for it will hardly be owned that the Doctor, 
with all his zeal, was an Unbeliever) that by she many ages in which the people 
of God were ſbut up (as he expreſſes it) from this knowledge, he meant, thoſe 
ages in which the Jews lived under a common providence, this fubterfuge 
will not ferve his turn, for I have fhewn, that when the extraordinary dif- 
penfation ceafed, the Jews, like all the world befides, and by the fame 
means of information, had all the benefit which the knowledge of this 
FUTURE STATE, fuch as it was, could afford them. 

But let us take the Doctor as we find him. 

He tells us why he looks upon my reprefentation of the Mofaic Religion 
as a difgrace to Revelation.— Becaufe (fays he) by the very act of God bimſelf 
it fbuts out bis cwn chofen people from that fingle point of Knowledge which 
could be the foundation of a reafonable Worpip. 

Let us examine this curious period on all fides. 

By the act of God bimſelf he muft mean, (for nothing elfe can be meant; 
and it is only when his meaning is thus circumftanced, that I can be cer- 
tain, I do not miftake it) he muft mean, I fay, God's aZ, by the miniſiry 
of Mofes. Now this very Doctor, in his feveral Pieces againft The Divine 
Legation, has, over and over again, told his Reader, that Mofes did not 
teach, NOR HAD IT ix his Commission TO TEACH a future fate to the 
Jfraelites, For, at every ſtep, he brings himfelf into thefe diftreffes (if 
fuch a trifle as a contradiction can be fuppofed to diſtreſs him) by a falfe 
modefly. He was afhamed of the abfurdity of his Brethren, who all along 
maintained, that Mofes taught, or oucHr to bave taught, a future fate: and 
therefore, at this turn, leaves them in the lurch; and flyly fteals in the 
better principle of his Adverfary, that Mofes had no Commiffion to teach it: 
for he muft have been duller than any Doctor can be fuppofed to be, not 
to difcover that this was his Adverſarys principle, after having feen him 
write a large book to prove that, Mofes did not teach it. Y call this de- 
fertion of his Friends, a falfe modefly; For what is it elfe, to be fhocked 
at one of their abfurdities, while he is defending all the reft ? whofe only 

Vol. II. : Ff ſupporr, 
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fupport, too, happens to be in that oxe which he rejects. Indeed, good 
Doctor, 

—Pupor TE MALUS urget 

Infanos qui inter vereare Infanus baberi, 


But God (fays he) by this very act, hut out bis own chofen people 
** from the knowledge of a future ftate.” It is very true, God's own chofen 
people svere ſbut out. But not, as our Doctor dreams, dy the very act of 
God bimfelf : but (if he will have the Truth, who never fceks it, for 
itfelf) dy the very act of their Forefather, Anam. It was the Fir? Man who. 
Sout them out; and the door of Paradife was never opened again, till the 
coming of the Second Man, tbe Lord from Heaven. But this is the Lan- 
guage of Scripture : and this language his Sums and Syftems.do.not teach. 
him. But more of this fccret hereafter. 

A future flate (fays our Doctor abfolutely and without exception) is that 
Angle point of knowledge which could be the foundation of a rcafonable worſbip. 
Here Doctors differ. St. Paul places the foundation of a reafonable wor/bip 
in another thing. He faith, that, He THAT COMETH To Gop MUST BE- 
LIEVE THAT HE is; AND THAT HE I$ A REWARDER OF THEM THAT DILI. 
GENTLY SEEK HIM . What is Man's purpofe in coming to God? With- 
out doubt, to «wor/bip him. And what doth the great Doctor of the Gen- 
tiles tell us is the true, the reaſonable foundation of ibis worſbip? Why, 
TO BELIEVE THAT HE 1$ A REWARDER OF THEM THAT DILIGENTLY SEEK 
HiM. He places this foundation (we fec) in a Kwan fimply, and gene- 
tically ; not in that particular fpecies of it, a FUTURE sTATE. He places 
it in the nature; not (as our modern Doctor) in the inefential circumflancer, 
of Rewarp. "The confequence is, that a reward given HERE was as folid 
a foundation of a reafonable Worfbip to the early Jews, living under an 
EXTRAORDINARY Providence, as a reward given HEREAFTER, is to us 
Chriftians, living under the onpiNARY one. Another confequence (though 
it be but a trifle) is, that our learned Doctor is miftaken. But to come a 
little clofer to this formidable man, now I have got the Apoftle on my 
fide. I will undertake to ngMoNsTRATE (how much foever he and his 
Fellows take offence at the word) that a ruTURE sTATE is fo far from 
being the ony foundation of a reafonable Worpip, that, as a mope of exif 


* Heb. xi, 6. 
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fence, it is no foundation at all. The true foundation of a reafonable Wor- 
Ship, being this and this only, that God is a rewarder of them who feck bim. 
He may reward bere, or he may reward hereafter. But, which he chufes 
is indifferent, as to the folidity of the foundation; becaufe prery and 
MORALITY, Which conftitute a REASONABLE wonsHIr, {pring only from 
the belief that Ged is, and shat be is a Rewarder. The Mofaic Religion, 
teaching this, enjoins that men fhould love God with all their hearts, with 
all their feul, &c. for the excellence of his nature; and that they fhould 
love their neighbours as themfelves, for the equality of their common nature, 
which requires an equal meafure for ourfelves and others. Now Jefus fays, 
that, on the Love of God and of our Neighbour bang all the Law and the 
Propbets, i. e. in the moft confined ſenſe, it is the foundation of a reafon- 
able Worfbip. Our Doctor fays, No; a future flate is the only foundation. 
In a word then, fince Piety, which conftitutes a reafonable Norſbip, and 
fince Virtve, which conſtitutes a reafonable fervice, are both raifed and 
fupported by the belief, that Ged is, and that be is 4 Rewarder; What 
more forceable inducement is there in our felfifh nature to cherifh them, 
than that which the Law of Mofes holds forth, when it teaches that every 
work fhail receive it's full recompence of reward HERE ?—Hlere or hereafter, 
in this life or in another, being only the modes of receiving one and the 
fame thing, cannot poffib;y affect either piety or morality. But it hath 
been taken for granted, that there is in future rewards fomething of a vir. 
tue to puaiFy the mind, which preſent rewards have not. I fhall confider, 
before I have done with the queſtion, on what ground this opinion ſtands. 
In the mean time, let us hear the famous Orobio, the Jew; who, though 
little to his own purpofe, yet much to ours, and to fuch Objectors to the 
purity of the Mofaic Law, as our Doctor—Omnes [Chriftiani] cultum in- 
ternum pradicant, quafi a Dco internus cultus fumma cum perfectione in 
Lege non fuiffet prefcriptus ; Tota quidem interni cultus perfe&io con- 
ſiſtet in vero et conſtantiſſim o Dei amore, et Proximi propter ipfum Deum: 
Hic eft totus cultus internus ex quo omnia opera externa, feu moralia, 
feu ritualia fint, debent profluere: que fi ex hoc principio non ema- 
naverint, imperfectiſſima funt, et divina Legi prorfus adverſa *. 

Our Doctor proceeds —-** God's choſen people were fhut out, for 
** many ages, from that point of knowledge, which, by the diveficns of bis 
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** Providence, all tbe world befides were PERMITTED to bave the BENEFIT 
** . In examining the predicate of this propofition, I fhall firt confider 
the permission, and then the BENEFIT. 

All the World befides (fays he) were permitted. By what inſtrument? 1 
afk ; for they had no Revelation——By the ufe of their Reafon, fays he.— 
And had not the Jews the ufe of theirs? No, replies he, not the free ufe: 
for their Prophet (according to you) delivering to them from God, a new 
Law and a new Religion in which the doctrine of a future ftate was omitted, 
this would naturally lead them to conclude againft it What? in defiance 
of all the clear deductions of Reafon, which, from God's demonſtrable 
attributes of juftice and goodnefs, made the Pagan world conclude, that as 
moral good and evil had not their retribution dere, they would have it, 
hereafter ?—Yes, for Mofes promisep they fhould have their retribution 
bere. What then? other ancient Lawgivers promifed their People the 
fame thing. Yet this did not hinder their having recourfe to a future flate 
to fecure the foundation of Religion, which, St. Paul tells us, is tbe belief 
that God is, and that be is tbe Rewarder of them that ſee bim. The matter 
now begins to pinch: and the Doctor muft be dumb, or confefs that the 
only poffible reafon one can affign why the Jews had not recourfe to the 
fame expedient for fecuring the foundation of Religion, which the Gentiles 
had recourfe to, was becauſe they felt she performance as well as beard tbe 
promife: For when that was no longer felt (the extraordinary providence 
being withdrawn in punifhment for their crimes) the Jews, like all other 
people, had their doctrine of a future ftate, which, by its complexion, is 
feen to be of foreign, and very fpurious birth. 

See then, to what this PERMIss10N amounts; fo invidioufly urged, not 
againft me, for that is nothing, but againft the Scriptures of God!  Juft 
to thus much That al? tbe world befides were permitted to find out, by 
REASON as they could, what his chofen people were taught, by the practical 
demonſtration of an EXTRAORDINARY ProviDENCE; namely, that God 
would act with juftice and goodnefs towards man.” 

Come we next to the ExETIr. The benefit of the doctrine of a future 
Hate is twofold ; to Society as fuch, by encouraging Virtue and fuppreffing 
Vice, under an unequal diflribution of things; to Religion as fuch, by af- 
fording a folid foundation to it, under the fame diftribution, But both 
thefe aids from the doctrine of a future fate were more effectually afforded 
by an extracrdinary Providence. We find then, the learned Doctor to be 
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miſerably miftaken, in ſuppoſing the Gentiles enjoyed any /piritual benefit 
which the Jews were deprived of. The former indeed had a future fate 
to fupport Society and Religion; the latter had an extraordinary Providence. 
W'hich of them was, in its nature, the moft efficacious fupport, common 
fenfe will not fuffer us to remain in doubt. But the benefit of believing is 
one thing; the benefit of baving is another. J have only yet fpoken to 
the frf. Now, the Doctor feems to think the latter affected by the ouis* 
sion. We commonly hear it faid, that feing is believing; but I ſuſpect 
our learned Doctor has been impofed on by another Aphorifm (as abfurd 
in the thought as that is in the expreſſion) that believing is having; elfe 
how came he to place fo great a benefit in the point in queftion, if he did 
not ſuppoſe that the Jews’ want of the Doctrines would deprive them 
of the THING. 

And now, in taking my final leave of this Champion in Ordinary to 
the Party Orthodoxal, let me not be here again miſunderſtood as I have fo 
often been by them. I deny, indeed, that the want of a future State, in 
the Mofaic Religion, at all affected the true foundation of a reafonable Wor- 
fhip. Yet I am very far from denying, that the frame and conſtitution 
of this Religion rendered it, on many accounts, partial and incomplete. 
In my addrefs to the Jews, prefixed to the fecond part of the Divine Lega- 
tion, I have fhewn in what particulars it was fo. As firft, in the whole 
turn of the Ritual Law: and fecondly, in that omisstoy, at what time the 
Jews came under the ordinary and common Providence of Mankind. For 
I am there placing before thefe miftaken People a view of the Mofaic 
Religion as it appears and operates at prefent, in order to convince them 
of the neceſſity of its receiving its completion from the Religion of Jefus. 
In which conclufion, 1 fuppofe, all Chriftians are agreed. At leaft, they 
who have efcaped the thick darknefs of controverfy will fee that thefe two 
affertions are very diſtinct and different, and at the fame time confiftent. 
1. That a Religion without a future ftate, wanted not, during the exif- 
tence of an extraordinary providence, a folid foundation of a reafonable 
worfbip. And, 2dly, that fuch a Religion, if fuppofed to ferve for all 
times and places, muft needs be deemed incomplete. 

This Omiffion of a future ftate in the Mofaic Religion is now generally 
acknowledged by all who read the Bible with the fame impartiality that 
they read other Hiſtories. Should not our Doctor therefore, who pre- 
tends to believe the divinity of the Mofaic Religion, blufh at his rafhnefs 
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in calling it, A Discs ace To Reveration? He does it, indeed, in con- 
fidence that the early Jews were not ignorant of this matter. But will his 
confidence per ſuade impartial men againft their fenfes? Were there but a 
chance of being miftaken in this ſuppoſed knowledge of the early Jews, a 
fober Minifter of God's word would have avoided the ícandal of fo irre- 
verend an affertion ; fo unfuitable to the veneration he owes to his Maker, 
when fpeaking of a Difpenfation which he profeſſes to believe did indeed 
come from him; and not have dared to meafure this Diipenſation of Pro- 
vidence by his fcanty and obícure ideas of fit and right. The Author of 
The Divine Legation demonflrated might, indeed, fay, and I hope without 
effence, that the ignorance of the early Jews concerning a future flate was a 
truth of so HIGH IMPORTANCE, that from thence might be demonfrated the 
divinity of their Religion; becaufe, though he fhould be miftaken, no 
injury was done to Revelation; He left it whole and entire, juft as he took 
it up. But fhould our Doctor be miſtaken, his calling this ignorance (now 
found to be real) a piscrAce To Revetation, would be fupplying the 
Enemies of Religion with arms to infult it. The only excufe he can 
make for himfelf (an excufe full as bad as the offence) is, that he had 
now gone back to the common principle of his Party, which before he 
feemed to have rejected, That if God did not teach bis chofen People a future 
fate, be ought to have taught it. A fpecies of folly, which the fage Hooxer, 
to whom their Orthodoxy may haply be difpofed to pay attention, has 
adinirably reproved in another fet of men, poffeffed with the fame im- 
pious and preſumptuous ſpirit As for thofe marvellous difcourfes (fays 
** this great man) whereby they [the Puritans] adventure to argue, that 
** God muft needs bave done the thing which they imagined was to be done, I 
* mutt confefs, I have often wondered at their exceeding boldnefs hercin. 
When the queftion is, Whether God have delivered in Scripture (as 
* they affirm he hath) a complete particular immutable Form of Church- 
„ politie, Why take they that other, both prefumptuous and fuperfluous, 
4 labour to prove; that HE SHOULD HAVE DONE IT, there being no way, in 
* this cafe, to prove the deed of God, faving only by producing that 
** evidence wherein he hath done it? For if there be no fuch thing appa- 
* rent upon Record, they do as if one fhould demand a Legacie by force 
** and virtue of fome written Teftament, wherein there being no fuch thing 
** fpecified, he pleadeth, that THERE ir MusT BE; and bringeth argu- 
s ments from the love or good-will which always the tcftatour bore him; 
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, imagining that thefe or the like proofs will convict a teftament to have 
** that in it, which other men can no where by reading, find. In matters 
** which concern the actions of God, the moft dutiful way, on our part, is 
** to fearch what God bath done; and with meekneſs to AMI E that, 
*' rather than to Dispute what he, in congruity of reafon, ought todo. The 
** waies which he hath, whereby to do all things for the greateft good of 
** his Church, are more in number than we can fearch, other in nature 
* than we fhould prefume to determine, which, of many, fhould be the 
** fitteft for him to choofe, till fuch time as we fee he hath choſen, of many, 
** fome one; which one we then may boldly conclude to be the fete, 
** becaufe he hath taken it before the ret. When we do otberwife, furely 
** we exceed our bounds: who, and where we are, we forget; and therefore 
** needful it is that our PRI DE, in fuch cafes, be controled, and our dif- 
** putes beaten back with thofe demands of the bleffed Apoftle, How un- 
“c fearcbable are bis judgements, and bis ways pafl finding out! Who bath 
** known tbe mind of the Lord, or who bath been bis Counfellor v? 

We have now done with the Orthodox Divine ; and come, in good time, 
to the Freethinking PRILOSO RER. 

Dr. Srzzzixo, who fees a future ftate in the Mofaic Religion by a kind 
of SECOND SENSE, juft as northern Highlanders fee things to come by a 
SECOND SIGHT, affirms, only Aypothetically, that this Religion was a bis- 
GRACE TO RELIG10N : Our Philofopher, who can fee in it nothing of futu- 
rity, affirms poftively, that it was fuch a DISGRACE. 

The Philofopher’s Principles incur no difcredit, though he fhould fail 
in his conclufion, fince he had difcarded Revelation before-hand : But 
fhould the Divine be miftaken, he expofes his Principles to the fcorn 
and contempt of Freethinkers, fince he profeffes to believe Revelation. 

For the reft, the Philofopher ftands charged with the fame Surmistry, 
of which the Divine hath been found guilty; the raking for granted tbe 
thing in difpute, viz. that the Jews were under an unequal Providence. 
Yet here again both his fenfe and his modeſty triumph over the Divine's. 
The Philofopher, in the Opinion that the Jews were under an unequal 
Providence, betrays no Principles of Natural Religion, which he pretends 
to follow: The Divine, in avowing the fame Opinion, betrays all the 
Principles of Revealed Religion, which he pretends to believe. 
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Indeed, the Sepbiſtry in both, is equally contemptible. For no princi- 
ples, whether of belief or unbelief, can authorize a Difputant to take for 
granted the thing in queftion. The Author of The Divine Legation under- 
took to prove, that the early Jews were under an equal Providence, by this 
Medium, the Omiſſion of a Future State in their Law; and from thence 
concluded, that the Religion revealed by the miniftry of Mofes was true ; 
which, reduced to a fyllogifm, runs thus: 

Whatever Religion and Society have no future ftate for their fupport 
muft be fupported by an extraordinary Providence : 

The Jewifh Religion and Society had no future ftate for their fupport : 

"Therefore the Jewifh Religion and Society were fupported by an ex- 
traordinary Providence. 

To deny the major, as our Philofopher fhould have done; to deny the 
minor, as our Divine did; was fair argument. But to leave both, as the 
Firft hath done, without an anfwer, and deny only the concluſion, is; 
amongft all nations and languages, a BEGGING oF THE QUESTION, If our 
Philofopher would argue to the purpofe, he fhould either fhew that the 
premiſſes are falfe, and then he attacks the minor; or that they do not 
infer the conclufion, and then he attacks the major. He does neither; but, 
inftead of this, having begged the queftion, he falls to fyllogizing, in his 
turn Every Religion (fays he) which is not founded in the Doctrine of the 
immortality of the foul, and eternal rewards and punifbments, is neceffarily falfe. 
But Judaifm was ignorant of tbsfe doftrines. Therefore Judaiſir, fo far from 
being upheld by a providence, was even, on the Principles of the Author of the 
Divine Legation, a Religion falfe and barbarous, which attacked Providence 
itfelf. The Argument we fee is in form: And, if you will believe the 
Philofopher, inforced pon my Principles. But, to bring his ſyllogiim to 
bear againſt me, he muft go upon this Poftulatum, that she Law was not 
adminiflered by an extraordinary Providence: And then, I dare appeal to 
his own venerable Bench of Paitosopners (if Logic hold any place in 
their ſchool) whether the upfhot of all his fyllogizing be not saking for 
granted the thing in difpute. And if this were all, As thefe men have ac- 
cuftomed us to this beggarly way of reafoning, we might pafs it over in 
filence and contempt: But there is fomething more than ordinary perverfe 
in the conduct of this fyllogifm. For, not content to beg the queftion, our 
Philofopher falfifics my Principles. On tbe Paincirrxs (fays he) of the 
Author of the Divine Legation, Fudaifm was a falfe Religion. N 
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Now the Principles which, as a Chriftian, I believe, are theſe, That 
Mofes promifed an extraordinary providence, and that he omitted a future 
fate." i 

The Principles, which, as a Logician, I have proved, are thefe, ** That 
the promife was fulfilled, and therefore that the Omiffon was attended with 
no hurtful confequences either to Religion or Society." 

"The Principles believed, Y had collected from my Bible: the Principles 
proved, 1 had deduced from what I underftood to be the conclufions of 
right reafon. 

How then (I would fain learn) can it fairly be inferred, from thefe Prine 
ciples, that the Religion of Mofes is FALSE ? 

In the mean time, let me acquaint the Philofophers, in what manner I 
infer from thefe Principles, that the Religion of Mofes is TRUE. 

That Mofes promifed an extraordinary Providence, is held by all Believers; 
and that he omitted a future ftate, is feen by all Unbelievers. Neither of 
them are miftaken. Theſe are my Principles of belief.—My purpofe was 
to convince Unbelievers, on their own grounds, that the promife was PER- 
FORMED, and this I do by the meptum of the Omiffion. How ftrongly let 
the Book itfelf declare, Thefe are my Principles of proof. 

It was amongít my more general Principles, That whatever Religion, 
under a common Providence, omits to teach a future ſtate, is certainly falfe, 
And it ſeems to be amongft our Philoſopher's logical conclufions, that, 
therefore, on this Principle of mine, whatever Religion under an extraordi- 
nary Providence omits to teach a future ftate is falfe likewife, — 

But the Philofopher's fyllogifin feems to have been made up out of an 
Objection ill underftood, which certain Divines brought againít my ar- 
gument; (for, of objections, againft an offen/rve truth, there is neither end 
nor meafure.) Theſe Doctors of the Church objected, That I fhould 
firt of all have proved from Scripture that the promifed Providence was 
actually beftowed, before I ufed the fervice of my Mepium.” Let me afk 
them for what end? Should it be to convince Unbelievers? But that it 
could not do; for they reject the extraordinary or fupernatural part of 
Scripture-Hiftory. Did they mean, that it fhould have been done for their 
own fatisfa&ion? But what need of that? Believers profefs to hold that 
all which Mofes promiſed was performed. What was it then that brought 
forth this Objection? A mere blunder in their reafoning; in the courfe 
of which, they had confounded two very different things, with one ano- 
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ther The promife of an extraordinary providence, with the egual admi- 
niftration of it. They faw, that it was neceflary previoufly to prove that 
Scripture /peaks of the Adminiftration of an extraordinary Providence, 
otherwife the medium, which I employ, would be vague in its aim, and 
uncertain in its direction. But they did not fee, that this was done by 
fimply producing the promiſes of Mofes on this point: And that as Un- 
believers profeſſed to allow thus much (and with Unbelievers only, I had 
to do) my point was to prove to. them, on their own principles, the 
actual performance of thoſe promifes, by the medium of the Omission.. It. 
is true, indeed, had no extraordinary providence been. promifed, it had 
then been incumbent on me previoufly to have fhewn, that Scripture re» 
prefented the Iſraelites as living under fuch a providence, in order to. 
give my sedium that certain direction, which leads to my Conclufion. But: 
as it was promifed, the Unbeliever’s confeſſion of that promife was all. I 
wanted. 

Yet both Believers and Unbelie vers have thought it of fuch confequence 
that the Argument of The Divine Legation fhould. be difcredited, that they 
have not fcrupled to reverfe all the Laws of Logic in this important fer- 
vice. Hence the Conclufion is turned into the premiffes for the ufe of. 
our Dolors; and the premiſſes, into the Conclufion for the ufe of our 
Philofopbers. 

The ingenious Frenchman's fecond Argument againft The Divine Lega- 
tion is in theſe words“ Either Mofes was acquainted with this doce. 
** trine [a future fate}, and, in this cafe, he deceived the Jews in not com- 
** municating it to them; Or he was ignorant of it, and, in this cafe, he 
oe did not know enough for the Founder of a Good Religion.” 

As to the firft charge of bis deceiving the Jews, I have anfwered it long 
ago, in my animadverfions on Lord Bor ixROR E, from whom the ar- 
gument is taken. 

As to the fecond, that Mofes’s ignorance made bim incapable of founding a 
good Religion. it receives all its ſtrength from an equivocation in the 
term, good; and a mifreprefentation of the nature of the Meſaic Hiſtory. 

Good may fignify either relative or abfolute; good for fome, or good 
for all. Our Philofopher confounds thefe two meanings. A good Religion 
defigned for all men cannot be without a future ftate: But a Religion given 
to a fingle Tribe, fingularly circumftanced, may be good, without a future 
ftate. 
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Mofes (ſays he) ignorant of a. future ſtate, knew not enough to found a good 
Religion. Had Mofes, when he faid nothing of a future fate, been equally 
filent concerning an ex/raordinary Providence, He might, I will confefs, be 
concluded by our Philofopher (who fuppofes him a mere civil Lawgivec 
and uninfpired) not to know enough to found a good religion: But when the 
Philofopher himfelf tells us that Mofes had promifed this extraordinary pro- 
vidence when he omitted a future fate, then, even on his own Idea of the 
Character of Mofes, he can never rationally conclude, that the Lawgiver 
was not knowing enough in his office, to found a good Religion, fince we 
find that he did indeed know the ufe of a future ſtate, as he provided a 
fuccedaneum for the want of it. Now, a Religion which teaches all that 
xataral Religion teaches, viz. that God is, and that be is a rewarder of them 
who feek bim, muft needs be a good Religion; and the Founder of it a perfect 
Maſter of his buſineſs. , 

Let us confider what all other Lawgivers did, whom our Philofopher 
will allow to have known enough. They founded their Religions on this 
common Principle, That God is, and that be is a Rewarder, &c. The 
doctrine of a future flate was no more than a fecurity for this Foundation, 
by a proper fanction, under an wnegual Providence. Mofes, under an equal 
difpenfation of things, wanted not this fanction for the fecurity of his Foun- 
dation, and therefore did not employ it. 

But then (adds the Philofopher) if the Mofaic Religion was a coop Reli- 
gion, Why was it abolifbed? His equivocation in the ufe of the word good, 
which may fignify either relative or abfolute good, hath been already taken 
notice of. Had the Mofaic Religion been ab/olutely good, that is, gocd for 
all men as well as for the Jews, it had certainly never been abolifhed. 
But good, in this fenfe, he well knows, the Religion of Mofes was never 
faid to be, by the Author of The Divine Legation, or any other Believer. 
They only contend for its relative goodne/s. It was relatively gocd, they 
fay, as it fully anfwered the defign of God who gave it; which was, to 
preferve a chofen People, feparate from the reft of mankind, to be a re- 
pofitory for the doctrine of the Unity ; and to prepare the way for the 
further Revelation of a Religion abjolutely good, or a Religion for the ufe 
of all Mankind. Now, to afk, Why a Religion only relatively gocd was 
abolifhed, to make way for another ab/olutely good, for the fake of which, 
the firft was given in the isterim, is a queftion that could be kept in coun- 
tenance by nothing but the impertinence of a formal anſwer. 
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But, as our Philofopher, by his queftion, ‘If the Mofaic Religion was 
** a good religion, Why was it aboliſhed ?“ feems to deny the juftice and 
reafonablenefs of fuch a conduct in the Deity, I fhall attempt, a little 
more fully, 

to juftify tbe ways of God to man. 

—'"' True Religion (fays he) fhould be for all times and all places."— 
I have rarely found any other labour in folving an objection to Revelation, 
than in detecting and expofing the ambiguity and equivocation of the terms, 
in which fuch are almoft always delivered. It is the cafe here. True 
Religion (as we before obſerved of good) may either fignify a perfect Re- 
ligion, or a Religion truely coming from God. True Religion, in the fenfe of 
a perfec Religion, hath certainly the attributes here aſſigned to it, of being 
for all times and places; and this, we fay, is amongſt the attributes of the 
Curistran. But true Religion in the ſenſe only of a. Religion truely coming 
from God, like the Mosaic, doth imply no fuch univerſality; as ſhall 
be now fhewn. . 

The affertion ftands on this Principle, That it is not agreeable to 
what the beſt Philofophy teacheth concerning the Nature and Attributes- 
of the Deity, to give a rule of life to one particular people, exclufive of 
the reft of Mankind: becaufe fuch a difpenfation would imply partiality 
and an impotent fondnefs for one above the reft. Now if God's reveale 
ing himfelf to one Race or Family doth imply ix the act itfelf fuch a par- 
tiality, the Principle is well founded. But, it is apparent to common 
fenfe, that it doth not imply it; fince various other reafons, befides partial 
fondnefs, may be affigned for the act. To know whether a partial fond- 
nefs be the motive, we muft attend tothe reafons which the Divine Author 
hath given for the Diſpenſation; either explicitely by words in the decla- 
rations of his Meffengers, or implicitely by circumftances attending the 
Gift. 

Now, we fay, that the Jewifh Religion (the Difpenfation in queftion) 
contains all thefe proofs, both exprefs and implied, of its not being given 
out of fondnefs for the Jews, or under a »egle& of the Gentiles; but, on 
the contrary, for the fake of Mankind in general. 

It is notorious to all acquainted with ancient Hiftory, that, at the time 
Mofes revealed the Law of God tothe Jews, the whole Pofterity of Adam, 
by fome difafter or other, had forgot the Lord their Creator, and were 
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funk into the groffeft Idolatries. It is agreeable to all the ideas we have 
of God's goodnefs, that he fhould refcue the human Race from the miferable 
condition into which they had fallen, through the abufe of their free-will; 
and out of which, by their own ftrength, they were unable to extricate 
themfelves, 

The only remaining queftion, then, will be, Whether, in this charita- 
ble work, Gop fhould feek the way of performing it, in our ideas, or in 
his own? The Philofopher fays, without all doubt ix ours: God fhould 
have relieved his labouring Creatures all at once, and have proceeded 
directly to the END, an univerfa) Religion like the Chriſtian; inftead of 
ftopping fo long at the means, a partial Religion like the Jewifh. If God 
had any thing to do in the matter, we may be affured, the univerfal Reli- 
gion would be delayed no longer than to the time in which he forefaw, 
that the giving of it would produce the beft effedts, And as Ages and 
Seafons are in the hand of God, He only knows the proper time for the 
accomplifhment of his end. Indeed, were Man a machine, and to be 
governed only by the Laws of matter and motion, we can conceive no 
reafon why infinite Wifdom did not purfue that direct courfe which led 
immediately to the Exp, inftead of exercifing its Providence fo long in 
the fupport and continuance of the means. But as, in the opinion of 
Religioniſts of all kinds, man is not a machine, but was created an account- 
able Creature; and as none can be accountable without the power and 
ufe of eREE-wILL ; this Creature was to be drawn (according to God's own 
expreffion) with the cords of a man. But He only, who formed the human 
heart, and knows what is in man, can tell when thefe cords are to be 
relaxed, and when drawn ftrait. In other words, the beft means or method 
of bringing all mankind to God's truth cannot poffibly be known by any 
but Himfelf. When we have feen the method employed, and the effects 
it hath produced, we have a fure way of knowing that it was the def; 
becaufe it was employed by an all-wife Conductor, 

Now the Jewifb. Religion was the great MEAN, employed by Providence, 
of bringing all men to Curist. If this can be proved, and that the 
Mofaic Law was not given to the Jews out of any partial fondnefs for them, 
it will appear that a Religion may be /rue, though it were not defigned for 
ell times and places, 
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ABRAHAM (as appears by the hiftory of his Race) was called by God 
out of an idolatrous City, to be the Father and founder of a People, which, 
ſequeſtered from all other, was to preferve amongſt them, as in a fure 
Repofitory, the name and memory of the Creator; at this point of time, 
in imminent danger of being obliterated and loft ; to preferve it, I fay, till 
the fullnefs of time fbould come; that is, till an Univerfal Religion, founded 
in the myftery of Redemption, fhould be revealed. In the very entrance 
on this MEANs, the END was imparted to the Father of the Faithful, 
viz. that IN His NAME ALL THE FAMILIES UPON EARTH SHOULD BE 
BLESSED. 

When the race of Abraham were now become numerous enough to fup- 
port themfelves in a National fequeftration, God informs them, by the 
miniftry of Mofes, that the immediate ble/fings attending this fequeftration, 
were beftowed upon them for the fake of their Father, Abraham, as the 
Sequeftration itfelf was ordained for the fake of all Mankind, intimated in 
the promiſe, that in bis name all the Families upon earth foould be bleffed. 
By the miniftry of his Prophets He repeats the fame Leffon to them, viz. 
that this diſtinction was not fur their fakes, but for bis boly name’s fake; that 
is, for the better manifeftation of his gracious Difpenfation to all mankind. 
Ard, without queftion, the exceeding perverfity and unworthinefs of this 
People was recorded in facred ftory, as for other ufes to us unknown, fo 
for this, to obviate that egregious folly both of Jews and Gentiles, in 
fuppofing that the Ifraelites were thus diftinguifhed, or reprefented to be 
thus diftinguifhed, as the peculiar Favourites of Heaven. An abfurdity 
which all who attended to the nature of the God of Ifrael could confute : 
and which the Jewifh Hiftory amply expofes. 

But if their History informs us for what they were not ſelected, their 
Law and their Propnets inform us, for what they were. Theſe declare, 
in their different modes of information, that this Religion was given, to 
prepare men for, and to facilitate the reception of, one UNIVERSAL. 

In the firft place, Let us confider the RITUAL or CEREMONIAL Law. If 
what I have here aſſigned to be, was, in truth, the end of the Jewith Dif- 
penfation, we may expect to find this Ritual declarative of fuch a purpofe. 
And on examination it will be found to be fo. The whole body of the ritual 
Law being framed, in part, to oppofe to the prevailing ſuperſtition of the 


Age in which it was given ; and, in part, to prefigure that future Dií- 
penſation, 
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penfation, which was to take it away. By virtue ef the fr/ part of it’s 
nature, the Jews were kept feparate : and by virtue of the fecond, they 
were prepared to receive, and enabled to underftand, the Religion of their 
promifed Meffiah. This, for the fake of mankind in general, was a ne- 
ceffary provifion, fince the firft Preachers of the Gofpel were preordaincd 
to be taken from amongft the Jewifh People. 

As to the PaornETs, which from time to time were fent amongſt them 
for the fupport of the Law: Thefe (as appears by their predictions) 
had it principally in their Commiffion to acquaint their Countrymen occa- 
fionally, and by flow degrees, with the approaching cuance of their 
Oeconomy, and with the different NATURE of the new Difpenfation. 

Amongſt the feveral intimations given them of the chunge, I fhall felect 
only two of the moft capital; the one is concerning the pumifbment of 
Children for the crimes of their Fathers; the other, of the abolition of tho 
Temple-Worfbip. 

I have fhewn that the firk was promulged in aid of the ſanction of the 
Jewifh Law, in the abfence of a future fate: but of no further ufe after. 
the revelation of Life and immortality. So that Jeremiah, prophecying of 
this future Difpenfation, fays—In thofe days, they Pall fay no more, The 
Fathers bave eaten a fowre grape, and tbe Children’s teeth are fet on edge. But 
every one foall die for bis own iniquity, every man that eatetb the fowre grape 
his teeth [ball be fet on edge v. Yet fuch hath been the fortune of this 
Nluftrious evidence of the connexion between the old and new Law, that it 
has been reprefented as a contradiction between the Law and the Prophets ¢. 
Although Jeremiah, as if on fet purpofe to obviate fo foolifh a calumny, 
immediately adds——-Bebold the days come, faith the Lord, that I will make 
a new Covenant with the boufe of Ifrael and Judab 1; i. e. The Rea- 
fon why I take away this fupport of the ſanction is, becaufe the ſanction 
itfelf will be aboliſhed.“ 

Another intimation of the change of the Difpenfation is the Prophecy 
concerning the abolition of the Temple Wor/big. From the account given 
of the nature of the Jewifh Law it appears, that the principal Rites of their 
Religious Worfhip were to be performed and celebrated in fome appro- 
priated and determined Place. This, the objec? and fubje? of their CERE- 


* jer. c. xxxi. v. 29, 30. + See B. V. Sect. 5. of this Work. 


1 Jer. v. 31, 32, 33. 
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MONIAL feemed equally to require: For the ideas of a tutelary God and 
King implied a LocAL RESIDENCE : and a national Act, created and arifing 
from thefe relations, required a fixed and certain place for its celebrations. 
This, which the nature and reafon of things fo evidently point out, the 
inftitutes of the Law exprefly order and enjoin. During the early and un- 
fettled times of the Republic, the facrifices prefcribed by the Mofaic Ri- 
tual were directed to be offered up before the door of an ambulatory 
Tabernacle: But when they had gained the eftablifhment decreed for 
them, and a magnificent Temple was now erected for the God of Ifrael, 
from henceforth all facrifices were to be offered at Jerufalem only. Now 
facrifices conftituting the very effence of their national Worthip, their Re- 
ligion could no longer fubfift than while that celebration continued. Yet 
the Prophets foretold, that a time would come when there fhould be no 
longer any TemMPLE-WorsniP ; which, in other words, was to foretell a 
change in the Difpenfation. Zephaniah fays, The Lord ſball be terrible —— 
Men [ball worfbip bim every one FROM mis PLACE, eves all the l/les of the 
GENTILES *—every one from bis place; that is, ** they were not to go up to 
Jerusatem to worfhip." This he expreffes more precifely in another 
place In that day, there foall be an autar to the Lord in the midft of 
the Land of Ecyrt 4; i. e. the Temple-fervice thall be abolifhed.” Which 
Malachi thus confirms, in a diverfified expreffion— And IN EVERY PLACE 
incenfe fball be offered unto thy name, and a PURE OFFERING $; i. e. it 
fhall not be the lefs acceptable for not being offered up at the Temple of 
Jerufalem.” 

But the Prophets not only give information of the cHawce of the old, 
but explain the Nature of the sew Difpenfation. Ifaiah, {peaking of this 
change, intimates its nature in theſe words—As tbe Heavens are higher than 
the Earth, fo are my ways bigber than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts §. And explains it more clearly by the following figure; 
Inſtead of the thorn ball come up the fir-tree, and inflead of the brier [ball 
come up the myrtle-tree ||; i. e. the mew Religion fhall as far excel the 
old as the fir-tree does the thorn; or, the myrtle, the brier.“ Behold 
(fays the fame Prophet fpeaking in the name of God) I create sew Hea- 
vens and a New EARTH; and the former fball not be remembered or come in 


Chap. ii. v. 1% + Chap. xix. v. 19. 1 Chap. i. v. 11. 
§ Chap. lv. v. 9. lj Chap. lv. v. 13. 
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mind *.— Behold the days come, faith the Lord, (by the Prophet Jeremiah) 
that I will make a yew Covenant with the boufe of lfrael—— mot accord- 
ing to the covenant that I made with their Fatber.— But this fhall be the 
covenant—I will put my Law into their INWARD PARTS, and write it in their 
HEARTSÓ. What Ifaiah figuratively names, a new Heaven and a new 
Earth, Jeremiah, more fimply and literally, calls a new Covenant. And 
what kind of Covenant ?—I will put my Law into their inward parts, &c. 
i. e. this Law fhall be /piritual, as the other given to their Fathers was 
carnal.” But, concerning the natare of this prophetic phrafeology, and 
the reafons of it’s ufe, the Reader may fee it explained at large in the fe- 
cond part of this Work T. 

From all this it appears (if we may credit the cleareft conclufions of hu- 
man reaſon) that a Religion may be true though it be not fitted for all times 
and places. A propoſition which (although our Philofopher takes for 
granted) carries its abfurdity in the very face of it. 

But, fays this ingenious Writer—— True Religion foould be like the fplen- 
dour of the Sun, which extends its beams to all People and to all Generae 
tions. When the controverfy runs from reafoning to fimile, it begins 
to finell of the Poet rather than the Philofopber. What relation, what 
connexion is there between the San and Religion more than in a fanciful 
analogy ? Ligbt is a phyfical emanation operating on this material Globe : 
Revelation, a voluntary gift beftowed upon the rational Inhabitants of it. 
All they hold in common is, that they are both diefings, but of very dif- 
ferent kinds.—— Or was it the Poet’s intention, in this fimile, to infinuate 
the Philofopber's ſyſtem of xNATURALISM ? 


II. 

So much for the ftrait-laced Divine and the loofe bodied Philofopbcr ; 
but to the soser RELICIOxIsr, of whatever denomination, 1 have fome- 
thing more to fay; and I hope fo much to his fatisfaction, that this objec- 
tion to the Mofaic Law, from the omission of a future ftate, fhall never 
hereafter be confidered in the learned world, as any other than an ignorant 
prejudice. 

Now to underftand how Revelation in general is affected by the repre- 
{entation which I have given of the Jewifb, it will be neceffary to con- 


* c. Ixv. v. 196 4 c. xxxi. v. 31. 1 Book VI. Sed. 6. 
VoL. II. Hh fider, 
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fider, What the light of Nature teacheth. us concerning R&L16100$ 
Sanctions. 

The true idea of natural Religion (defining and including the eſſence 
wherein it confifts) is no where fo concifely, fo fully, and. fo: elegantly 
delivered as by St. Paut in thefe words, He who cometh to God muſt be- 
lere that be is; and that beis a Rewarder of them who diligently foek him: 
In other words, the fum of natural Religion (he tells us) is this, ** Belief 
in God, and that he rewards his Faithful Worthippers ; which implies his- 
punifhing the unfaithful."— While this is fteadfaftly believed, natural. 
Religion ftands on a folid Bafis. If any thing be (een in God's diſpenſing 
Providence here, which fhews that God is not always a Rewarder, &c. 
the Belief is fhaken, and Religion is in danger. The unequal diftribution 
of things here below endangers it; and it becomes re- eſtabliſned by the. 
intervention of the Doctrine of a ruruRE srATE. Thus, we fee, the be- 
lief of a future fate is not of the Effence of NATURAL R&L1010N, but onc. 
of the accidents of it only; for were the diftribution equal, as from the 
Being and Attributes of the Deity (abſtractedly confidered) one might be. 
led to expect, a future flate had never come into the definition of natural 
Religion. 

The Mofaic Religion was a. REPUBLICATION of natural Religion do the. 
Jews. And all it taught, concerning it’s fanétion, was, shut God is, and 
that be is a Rewarder, &. The reafon why a future fate. was omitted is ap- 
parent: Mofes affured them they were under the difpenfation of an equal 
Providence Lere. And now let me afk, How it comes to pafs that the felf-- 
fame fyftem of Religion, which, one way (by the light of reafon) revealed: 
to man, does honour to God, if we belicve St. Paul ; yet, another way, 
revealed (4y Mofes) does diſhonour him, if we give credit to our modern: 
Divines ? 

When God feparated a chofen People, he gave them, for their Belief,. 
the principles of aun RET iGO (republifbed by the Miniftry of Mofes) 
in its ORIGINAL and moft perfect Form, under an equal Providence. And 
yet this circumftance, which fets it far above it’s publication amongft the 
` Gentiles by natural light, is efteemed a difgrace to it; and men rather 
chufe to piece-out God’s Difpenfation from what they can find in the lum- 
ber and rubbith of Paganifm, than receive it in it’s native fimplicity and 
genuine grandeur: And, becaufe natural Relig on, diſturbed and corrupted 

amongſt 
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-amongft the Gentiles, was forced to lean-on the Crutch of a future /fate, 
they will needs find the fame prop for the pure and perfect, as xepus- 
LisHED by Mofes, though it ftands upright, under an extraordinary Provi- 
dence. 

The truth is, this falfe idea arifes from an inveterate error (to be expofed 
at large in the lat volume of this Work) that natural Religion not only 
teaches a fature flate, (which it does indeed, though by accident only) 
but that it teaches this fate to be EML Ess, which it neither does, nor 
čan do. All it teaches is, that God is, and that he it a Rewarder ; whether 
here or hereafter is to be collected from the mode of God's difpenfing Pro- 
vidence here. 

This error, which confounds all our reafoning on God’s moral Govern- 
ment, arofe, in part, from a later Revelation, the Chriſtian, ill underſtood 
(of which, more hereafter); and, in part, from falfe and vifionary Meta- 
phyſics. 

1. But fay they, ** Admitting, that matura] Religion taught no more 
than St. Paul learned of it, yet furely a Revelation, fuch as the Mofaic, 
muft contain more, or why was it given!“ -I will anfwer thefe men in 
their own way——lIt was given as a republication of the Religion of Nature: 
For though they were egregioufly miftaken in receiving the Chri/fian Re- 
ligion for no more; yet it is very certain, the Mofaie, with regard to 
Doctrine, was, indeed, juft fuch a Republication, and no other. Nor, docs 
human conception difcover any thing incongruous in the moral conduct of 
the Deity, when he nzsEws thofe Laws, firt revealed in an ordinary 
way, and by the folly of men become almoft erafed ; to renew them, I 
fay, in an extraordinary. For we do not oppofe the talk of Chriftianity's 
being only fuch a republication on account of any incongruity ia the thing 
itfelf; but becaufe, that, when applied to the Griſtian Religion, this de- 
finition of it is both falfe and imperfect, and averfe to the whole genius 
and nature of the Difpenfation. 

2. But, fecondly, it may be faid, That ** the DoZrine of future rewards 
is of force to purify and fpiritualize the mind: which that of tempcral re- 
wards isnot.” To this, I reply, That the nown rewards here, or the 
unknown hereafter, leave the mind juft in that ftate in which Religion itfelf, 
or Piety towards God, hath put it. It is the FREE OBEDIENCE to his 
commands, not the fenfe of the neceſſary confequence of that obedience, . 
which recti&es the Will, and purifies the Affectians. 

Hha But 
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But the miftake, here confuted, azifes from men's having confounded 
a future fate, as difcoverable by natural light, with the future flate as. 
announced in the Gofpel. Now, Natural light difcovers to us nothing of 
the Nature of that State; and therefore leaves the mind in that fituation in 
which an indefinite Reward puts it. The Gofpel, indeed, defines a future 
ftate fo fully, as to enable the doctrine to purify and fpiritualize the Mind, 
above all other modes of Religion. 

But what does this conceffion infer ? That the Mofaic Religion, which 
taught an equal Providence, but oùitted to teach a future flate, was unwor- 
thy of God? Surely not. For then it would follow, that natural Religion, 
that other revelation of God’s will, which taught no future ftate, till 
Providence here was found to be unequal, was likewife-unworthy of Him. 
What then, does it infer? This, and this only, That the Mo/aic Religion 
wants much of that perfection which the Chriſtian hath. Now, this truth 
is not only acknowledged, but contended for. 

The Queftion then may return, Could God, according to the idea we. 
have of his attributes, give a /e/s perfe? Religion, in order to facilitate the 
reception of one more perfet? The queftion may return, I fay, but in 
order to be fent back for its confutation, to the anfwer already beftowed, 
upon it, in the examination of Mr. Voltaire’s Objections. 


NOTES 
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P, J. T may not be improper, on this occafion, to preſent the Reader 
[A] J with an extract from a Letter of the late Preſident Montesquieu 
to the Author, who had given him fome account of Lord’ Bolingbroke's 
Pofthumous Works, juft then on the point of publication—* Jay lu quel-- 
* ques ouvrages de My Lord Bolingbroke—Or, Monfieur, dans cet 
* ouvrage poflbume, dont vous me donnes une idée, il me femble qu'il 
ce vous prepare une matiere. continuelle de triomphe. Celui qui attaque la 
€ Religion revelée n'attaque que la Religion revelée ; mais celui qui attaque 
la Religion naturelle attaque toutes les Religions du monde. Si l'on enfeigne 
** aux hommes qu'ils n'ont pas ce frein ci, ils peuvent penfer qu'ils en ont un 
« autre: Mais il eft bien plus pernicieux de leur enſeigner qu'ils n'en ont pas 
** dutout. Iln'eft pas impoffible d'attaquer une Religion revelée, parce qu'elié 
** exifte par des faits particuliers, et que les faits, par leur nature, peuvent 
** étre une matiere de difpute : mais il n'en eft pas de méme de la Religion 
** naturelles elle eft tirée de la nature de l'homme, dont on ne peut pas 
& diſputer, et du fentiment interieur de l'homme, dont on ne peut pas dif- 
« puter encore. J'ajoute à ceci, Quel peut étre le motif d'attaquer lá 
** Religion revelée en Angleterre? on l'y a tellement purgé de tout pre- 
4 jugé de ſtructeur qu'elle ny peut faire de mal, et qu'elle y peut faire, au 
s contraire, une infinité de biens. Je fais, qu'un homme en Efpagne ou 
* en Portugal que l'on va bruler, ou qui craint d'être brulé, parce qu'il 
ne croit point de certains articles dependans ou non de la Religion re- 
ce velée, a une juſte fujet de l'attaquer, parce qu'il peut avoir quelque 
 efperance de pourvoir à fa defence naturelle: Mais il n'en eft pas 
de méme en Angleterre, où tout homme qui attaque la Religion 
** revelée l'attaque fans intereft, et ob cet homme quand il reuffiroit, 


* quand méme il auroit raifon dans le fond, ne feroit que detruire 
** une 
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* une infinité de biens pratiques pour établir une verité purement fpe- 
** culative, 
** J'ay eté ravi, &c. 
A Paris, ce 26 May, 1754. 
* MOoNTESQUIEC." 

P. 7. [B] Strabe's words are—Kai set, X, aruads, & d atyer, & dt 
Túrur dire», ** Fears and threatnings either by words or dreadful forms.” 
Cafaubon, who corrected the laft word very juſtly, has given us no ex- 
planation of the allufion in this obfcure fentence. I am perfuaded, the 
author had in his mind the dreadful words fpoken, and the reprefentations 
exhibited in the My/leries, for the very purpofe the author here mentions : 
fo a refers to ayaw, and 926s; to rízur de. The reader, who re- 
members what has been faid in the fection of the Myferies, in the fore- 
going book, concerning this matter, will be inclined to believe this to be 
the true explanation. 

P. 12. [C] And, without doubt, this was amongſt the reafons for his 
declining, throughout the whole courſe of his life, the ſtudy and the teach- 
ing of phyfics, or natural philofophy, which had a direc tendency to fhake 
and overturn one half of the national religion, namely the worfhip of, 
what were called, the celeftial Gods, or Hof? of Heaven. 

P. 12. (D) We have, indeed, been told, that, to his Cock he might 
have added a Bull; for that the Philofopher was now in a delirium, oc- 
cafioned by the cicuta, to which, Scribonius Largus attributes this effect, 
But I apprehend, the eminent perfons who then attended the laft mo- 
ments of the expiring Philofopher (and muft have been well apprifed of 
the nature of a draught, whofe legal application to criminals of ftate had 
made its effects familiar to every one) would have been the frf to obſerve 
this frmptom, if, indeed, the drug had any fuch property. "Whereas 
they fpeak of Socrates as perfectly in his fenfes when he made this re- 
queft; and I think They are rather to be relied on who underftood what 
related both to the facrifice and the drug, than They who know fo little of 
either ; efpecially as we find this rite was exactly fuitable to the foregoing 
declaration of Conrormity, in his defence before his judges, 

P. 14. [E] Duplex enim erat doctrine genus apud antiquas gentes, 
maces X, dép, doctrina vulgaris & doctrina arcana: idque non tantum 
ob diverfitatem materiz, fed candem fepe materiam duplici modo tractabant, 

populari 
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populari & philofophica. Archæol. Phil. l. i. c. 8.—See this matter ex- 
plained at large by the very learned author of the Critical inquiry into tbe 
opinions and practice of tbe ancient philofophers, &dc. fecond edit. chap. xi, 
xii, and xiii. 
P. 14. (F) * The author of the philofophicel piece commonly afcribed 
* to Origen, fays, That be fometimes complied with the popular opinion, and 
* declared that tbe univerfe would be one day deftroyed. Kai Mapytridne ty 
plo vi : wavunetitidar, AIAION TE, È dyin, xal c gde · d aure; EKOEYTON 
4% THN TN coc AOZAN, wie Mw xai yt» TAL TOT IIANTOZ APXAZ, tiv 
** piv i, di Sam? rò & wip, dc alter, xal wasy TON KOZMON EINE JOEL- 
„ PESGAI.. It appears too from this paffage that he fpoke popularly, 
* when he faid that the world was made, or had a beginning; and that 
* this doctrine was merely popular, may be feen too from the following words. 
* of Themiftius. Kai ydp à Hahns i b vog wps & Rar, vó Dipuis wot? xab 
* 75 e épyde, a» TÒ plv mop, và dl 9» wpeoayepats. It is then evident from: 
** thefe paffages that, in his exoferics, he gave the world both a beginning. 
* and an end. But then in his other writings he denied that it had either. 
** I need not quote Cicero, Plutarch, or Eufebius, to prove this; the fols 
s lowing verfes of his own are fufficient for my prefent purpofe : 
tt Arap axiviloy HH iv wien dh 
** "ci, ANAPXON, ATIATZTON, i- TENETZIZ xa) OAEOGPOZ 
Tide par ixrdiOacar, Aru & wisis dantis. 
See the Critical enquiry into tke opinions and praftice of the ancient pkilofophersy. 
p. 225. 2d edit. 


P. 19. [G] One of the Aufiverers of The Divine Legation fays, ** What a 
** noble field would have been here opened for the FaTHERs, could they 
* have charged the Pagan fages and philofophers with the diffimulation 
* which Mr. W. has here done! Could they have loaded them with the 
** crime of believing one thing and teaching another, with Lvixo, with im- 
** pofing on the credulity of the pcople; what a difplay of rhetoric fhould 
ss we have had! Could there have been a more fit occafion for ſatire or de- 
** clamation? —— BUT THEY NEVER REPROACH THEM ON: THAT ACCOUNT.” 
Dr. Sykes’s Exam. p. 88. The gravity of all this is fo rarely contrafted 
with its profound knowledge, that the Reader cannot find in his heart to be 
angry with him for what follows, from theſe Fainers; with whom the 
good Doctor appears to be fo well-acquainted. 
ARNO» 
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Arxosivs, fpeaking of this cuftom of believing one thing and teaching 
. another, fays: Nunc vero, cum ALIUD CREDITIS et ALIUD FINGITIS, ct 
ia eos eftis contumeliofi, quibus id attribuitis, quod eos, confitemini non 
effe : et irreligiof effe monftramini, cum id adoratis quod fingitis, non quod 
in re effe, ipſaque in veritate cenfetis. L. iii. p. 109. Lugd. ed. 

Eusesivus reproackes Plato on this very account: charges him with mean 
diffimulation for teaching do&trines which he believed to be falfe, merely 
out of reverence to the laws of his country. K rò wapz ywpm & ravra 
Aiye riv viv Inua dia ppsióm wapicnew sporoyneat, Ors dos dre T voy wigtitir 
abr. Prep. Evang. xiii, c. 1.—24AA3 yap rrav & xapy éxokeslQo «piv STO, 
din ardre viv Ahara len duor xalvroxendptyQo. C. 15. 

Lacrantivs reproves Cicero for the fame practice: Cum videamus etiam 
doctos et prudentes viros, cum religionum intelligant vanitatem, nihilomi- 
nus tamen in iis ipfis, quee damnant, colendis, NESCTO QUA PRAVITATE, 
perftare. Intelligebat Cicero falfa effe, quz homines adorarent: nam cum 
multa dixiffet, quz ad everfionem religionum valerent: ait tamen non effe 
illa vulgo difputanda, ne fufceptas publice religiones difputatio talis ex- 
tinguat : Quid ci facies, qui, cum errare fe ſentiat, ultro ipfe in lapides 
impingat, ut populus omnis offendat? Ipfe fibi oculos eruat, ut omnes 
cæci fint? Qui nec de aliis bene mereatur, quos patitur errare; nec de 
feipfo, qui alienis accedit erroribus; nec utitur tandem fapientiz fux bono, 
ut factis impleat, quod mente percepit. Div. Izſtit. l. ii. c. 3. 

St. Austin’s account of Seneca is not at all more favourable. Sed ifte 
quam philofophi quafi Jiberum * fecerunt, tamen quia illuftris populi 
Romani Senator erat, colebat quod reprehendebat ; agebat, quod argue- 
bat; quod culpabat, adorabat.—Eo damnabilius, quod illa que wENDACI- 
TER agebat fic ageret, ut populus veraciter agere exiftimaret. De civ. Dei, 
l. vi. c. 10. 

But this Father concludes all the Pagan fages and philofophers under 
the fame condemnation, for imposing (as Dr. Sykes expreffes it) ow THE 
CREDULITY OF THE PEOPLE, and with /atire and declamation enough of 
confcience, if that will fatisfy the Doctor —Quod: utique non aliam ob 
caufam factum videtur, nifi quia homines velut prudentium et fapientium 
negotium fuit, POPULUM IN RELIGIONIBUS FALLERE, et in eo ipfo non 
folum colere, fed imitari etiam. Dæmones. Sicut enim Daemones nifi cos 


*. Alluding to the Stoical wife man. 
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quos. fallendo deceperiat, poffidere non poffunt, fic et homines principes non 
fane jufti fed Demonum fimiles, ea quæ vana effe noverant, religionis no- 
mine populis tanquam vera ſuadebant, hoc modo eos civili focietati velut 
arctius alligagtes. De civit. Dei, l. iv. c. 132. 

P. 25. [H] One fcarce meets with any thing in antiquity concerning 
Pythagoras's knqwledge in pbyfics, but, what gives us frefh caufe to admire 
the wonderful fagacity of that extraordinary man. This ftory of his 
predifling eartbquakes has fo much the air of a fable, that T believe it has 
been generally ranked (as it is by Stanley) with that heap of trafh, which 
the enthufiaftic Pythagoreans and Platonifts of the lower ages have raked 
together concerning him. _Yet we learn from the collections of Pliny the 
Elder, which fay—'* futuro terre motu, eft in puteis turbidier aqua,” l. ii. 
€. 83. that the. ancients profited of this difcovery, verified by a modern 
relation « of Paul Dudley, Efq. in the Philofophical Tranſactions, N° 437. 
p.72. Pho, ſpeaking of an earthquake which lately happened in New Eng- 
land, gives this remarkable account of its preceding ſymptoms: A 
ae neighbour of mine, that has a Well thirty-fix feet deep, about three days 
** before the earthquake, was ſurprized to find his water, that ufed to be 
* very fweet and limpid, ftink to that degree that they could make no ufe 
ce of it, nor fcarce bear the houfe when it was brought in; and thinking 
** fome cation was got into the Well, he fearched the bottom, but found 
** it clear and good, though the colour of the water was turned wheyith, 
* or pale. In about feven days after the earthquake, his water began 
ce to mend, and in three days more returned to its former fweetnefs and 
** colour.” 

P. 28. [I] Cæfar (/ays Cato) bene et compofite paulo ante, in hoc or- 
dme, de vita et morte differuit, credo falfa exiftumans ea que de inferis 
MEMORANTUR. Apud eund, — Cicero's reply is to the fame purpofe : Itaque 
ut aliqua in vita formido improbis effet pofita, apud inferos ejufmodi que- 
dam illi ax rio fupplicia impiis conſtituta effe voluerunt : quod videlicet 
intelligebant, his remotis, non effe mortem ipfam pertimefcendam. Orat. iv. 
in Catilin. $ 4. .1 cannot conceive what the very ingenious Mr. Moyle 
could mean in his Effay on the Roman Government, by faying~if the im- 
mortality of the foul (by which he means the doctrine of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments) bad been an ESTABLISHED doflrine, Cefar would 
not have derided it in the face of the whole fenate.—Do not the words of 
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Cicero—Antiqui fupplicia impiis conflituta effe voluerunt, exprefsly declare it 
to be an e/lablifbed dotlrine? 

When Juvenal fpeaks of the impiety of Rome, with régard to this re- 
ligious opinion, he exhorts. the fober part of them to adhere to it, in thefe 
words : 

Sed tu vera puta. Curius quid fentit, & ambo 

Scipiadz ? quid Fabricius maneſque Camilli ? 

—-—- quoties hinc talis ad illos 

Umbra venit? cuperent luftrari, fi qua darentur- 

Sulphura cum tædis, et fi foret humida laurus. 

Illuc, heu! Miferi traducimur. 
Thofe who underftand theſe lines can never doubt whether à future State 
was the ¢fablifhed doclrine in Rome.—Yet, ftranger than all this, the very 
learned Mofheim, in his de rebus Chrift. Comment. p. 15. fpeaking of this 
licentious part of Cafar's fpeech, feems to copy Mr. Moyle’s opinion 
(whofe works he had tranflated) in thefe words—** Ita magni hi Homines 
s et Romane civitatis principes nunquam aufi fuiffent Ioqui, in C oncilio 
** Patrum conſcriptorum fi Religio credere juffffet, mentes hominum per- 
** ennes effe." By his, f Religio credere juffiffet, he muft mean—if this 
bad been tbe eflablifbed Doétrine—He could not mean— had the r Pagan Religion 
in general enjoined it to be believed For there was no national Religion of 
Paganifm without it. But the reafon he gives for his opinion exceeds’ all 
belief. He fays, Cato is fo far from blaming Cæſar for this declaration, 
that he rather openly applauds it.”—** Quam Orationem M. Poxrius Cato, 
** illud Stoicz Familie præſidium et decus, tantum abeft, ut reprehendat, 
st ut potius publice pariter in Senatu laudat." What are thefe terms of 
praife ?—** Sic enim Benz ET Composire, inquit, Cefar paulo ante in boc 
** Ordine de vita & morte differuit : falfa, credo, exiflimans que de inferis 
** memorantur." Surely this bene & compofite differuit, was fo far from being 
intended by the rigid Stoic as a compliment on his capital Adverfary, that 
it was a fevere cenfure, implying, in every term made ufe of, that Cefar’s 
opinion was no crude or hafty fentiment, taken up, as an occafional topic, 
out of an ill-judged compaffion for the Criminals, but that it was the 
Syftem of his School in this matter, deliberately dreffed out with all the 
charms of his own eloquence, in a ftudied and correct diſſertation. 


P. 34. (K] 
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P. 34. [K] Acad. Queft. 1. iv. The learned Mofhcim has done me 
the honour of abridging my reafoning on this head in the following man- 
ner—Academici, meliores licet & fapientiores Scepticis videri vellent, æque 
tamen mali ct perniciofi erant. Id ipfum enim dogma, in quo vis & ratio 
diſciplinæ Scepticz pofita erat, probabant ** Nihil cognofci, nihil percipi, 
ce nihil fciri poffe, et de omnibus idcirco rebus, nullo interpoiito judicio, 
** difputandum effe," Hoe unum inter utrofque intererat, quod cum Scep- 
tici ftatuerent, ** nulli rei ad fentiendum, fed perpetuo difputandum effe," 
Academici e contrario fcifcerent ** in illis, que veri fpeciem haberent feu 
** probabilia viderentur, acquiefcendum effe." Atqui koc ipfum PROBABILE 
cui ſapientem adjentiri volebant Academici, NUNQUAM ILLI REPERIEBANT. 
Quare non fecus ac Sceptici infirmare omnia & incerta reddere ftudebant. 
Id vero qui agunt, ut dubium prorfus et anceps videntur Utrum-—/fuimi 
moriantur an fuperfint, & c. De rebus Chrift. comment. p. 22. 

P. 34. (L) The reader may not be difpleafed to fee the judgement of a 
learned French writer on the account here given of the Academics L'on 
fait voir que l'on doit exclure de ce nombre (des fectes dogmatiſtes] les 
nouveaux Academiciens, purs fceptiques, quoy qu'il y aft quelques auteurs 
modernes qui pretendent le contraire, ct entre autres M. Middleton, auteur 
de la nouvelle Vie du Ciceron Anglois. Mais fi l'on éxamine la fource où 
il a puifé fes fentimens, l'on trouvera que c’eft dans les apologies que les 
Academiciens eux mémes ont faites pour cacher le fcepticifme qui leur 
étoit reproché par toutes les autres ſectes; et de cette maniere on pourroit 
foutenir que les Pyrrhoniens mêmes n'étoient point fceptiques. Qu'on fe 
reffouvienne feulement que, fuivant le raport de Ciceron, Arcefilaus, fon- 
dateur de la nouvelle Academie, nioit que l'on fut certain de fa propre ex- 
iftence. Aprés un trait femblable, et plufieurs autres qui font raportes— 
on laiffe au lecteur à décider du caractere de cette ſecte et du jugement 
qu'en porte M. Middleton.— M. De S. Diff fur l'Union de la Religion, de la 
Morale, et de la l'olitique, Pref. p. 12. 

P. 36. (M) Tully affures us that thoſe of the Old Academy were Dog- 
matiſts, Que’. Acad. lib. i. Nihil enim inter PRI Ar E r icos Ct ÁCADEMIAM 
illam vrTEREM differebat; for that the Peripatetics were dogmatiſts no- 
body ever doubted. Yet the fame Tully, towards the conclufion of this 
book, ranks them with the fceptics: Hanc Academiam xovaw appella- 
bant, quz mihi vetus videtur ; for fuch certainly was the Nec» Academy. 
The way of reconciling Cicero to himfelf I take to be this: Where he 
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fpeaks of the conformity between the Peripatetics and the Old Academy, he 
confiders Plato as the founder of the Old Academy : this appears from the 
following words, Academ. I. ii. e. 5. Alter (nempe Plato] quia reliquit 
perfectiſſimam difciplinam, Peripateticos et Academicos, nominibus diffe- 
rentes, re congruentes: And where he ſpeaks of the conformity between 
the New A. ademy and the Old, he confiders Socrates as the founder of the 
Old Academy. For the New, as we here fee, claimed the neareft relation to 
their maſter. ‘Thus De Nat. Deor. l. i. c. 5. he fays, Ut hec in philafo- 
phia ratio contra omnia differendi, nullamque rem aperté judicandi, pro- 
fesla à Socrate, repetita ab Arcgflao, confirmata à Carneade, &c. But Tully, 
it may be faid, in the very place where he fpeaks of the agreement between 
the New and Old Academy, underftands Plato as the founder of the old; 
Hanc Academiam novam adpellant; que mihi vetus vidctur, fi quidem 
Platonem ex illa vetere numeramus ; cujus in libris nihil adfirmatur, et in 
utramque partem multa differuntur; de omnibus quaritur, nihil egrti 
dicitur. But itis to be obferved, that Plato had a twofold character: and 
is to be confidered, on the one hand, as the Difciple and: Hijlarian of So- 
crates; and on the other, as the Head of a Sec? bimſelf, and maſter of 
Xenocrates and Ariſtotle. As the diſciple, he affirms nothing z. as the mafe 
ter, he is a Dogmatif. Under the ffr! character Socrates and he are the 
fame; under the fecond, they are very different. Tully here fpeaks of 
bim under the frf, as appears from what he fays of him, nibil adfrma- 
tur, Sc. Plato, in this place, therefore, is the fame as Socrates. The 
not diftinguifhing his double character hath occafioned much difputo 
amongft the Ancients ; as the not obferving that Cicero hatb, throughout 
his writings, made that diſtinction, hath much embarraſſed the moderns, 
Diogenes Laertius tells us, there were infinite difputes about Plato's cha- 
racter; fome holding that he did dogmatize, others that he did not. Ers 
N ce saris id, vai ci piv pasiv avriv dolualigay, oi d š. Lib. iii. Seg. 51. 
Sextus Empiricus fays the fame thing: d, Ihr Š», of piv dofactucy tpacar 
teas, oi dè dxopspolixó. He then tells you, fome diftinguithed better: Kale & 7 
dot nge. iv piv yap vot yupvarincrs gael Ayo, bia ô Xexpdrns sioayilai ros 
vraie wps twas À ayang wek copes, yopwesixéy ve xal aiwopnaalxó pası» 
xu abr yapantapa” dhl di, 60x oweddCur, dxopaivilas Aros did Xexpérws, 
8 Thais, 4 ru rd roster, That Cicero made the diftin&ion, delivered 
above, we fhall now fee. In the Academic Queftions, he fpeaks of him 
as the difciple and biftcrian of Socrates; and, under that character, nihil 
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adfirmatur, & in utramque partem multadifferuntur, de omnibus quæritur, 
nihil certi dicitur. In his Offices he ſpeaks of him as different from So- 
erates, and the founder of a ſect: and then he is a Dogmatift, and, as he 
fays elfewhere, reliquit perfectiſſimam difciplinam Peripateticos et Aca- 
demicos nominibus differentes, re congruentes. His words to his fon are: 
Sed tamen noftra [nempe Academica) leges non multum a Peripateticis 
diffidentia, quoniam utrique et Socratici et Platonici effe volumus; i. e. 
He tells his fon, that he would both dogmatize like Plato, and fcepticize 
like Socrates. But Graevius, not apprehending this double character of 
Plato, would change Socratici to Stoici. For, fays he, qui dicere poteft 
fe utrumque etle voluiffe Platonicum. et Socraticum; perinde eft ac fi 
fripfiffet utrumque fe velle effe Peripateticum et Ariftoteleum. But there 
was a vaft difference between Plato, founder of the Academy, and So- 
crates; though none between Plato the difciple and hiftorian of Socrates,. 
and Socrates.—— The fortune of this note has been very fingular ; and will 
afford us a pleafant picture of the temper and genius of Anfwerers and 
their ways. One man writing fomething about Plato and the ancients ; 
and reading what is here faid of Plato's dogmatizing, abufes the author for’ 
making him a degmatiff : And another who had to do, I do not know how, 
with Socrates and the moderns, and reading what relates to Plato's fcep- 
ticifing, is as plentiful, in his ribaldry and ill language, for making him 
a ſceptic: while the author was, all the time, giving an hiftorical relation 
of what others made him ; and only endeavoured to reconcile their various 
accounts. 

P. 41. [N] Tufc. Difp. I. i. c. 16.—Honore refers to his philofopbic 
character; and audforitate to his legiflative. The common reading is, cum 
honore et difcipliná, tum etiam au&oritate. Dr. B. in his emendations on 
the Tuſc. Quæſt. faw this was faulty; but not reflecting on the compli- 
cated character of Pythagoras, and, perhaps, not attending to Cicero's: 
purpofe (which was,. not to fpeak of the nature of his philofophy, but of 
the reputation he had in Magna Gracia) he feems not to have hit upon the 
true reading. He objects to Honore, becaufe the particles cum and tum 
require a greater difference in the things fpoken of, than is to be found 
in bones and au@oritas; which reafoning would have been juft, had only a 
philofopbic character, or only a legiflative, been the fubject. But it was 
Cicero's plain meaning, to prefent Pythagoras under both thefe views. So 
that bones, which is the proper confequence of fucceeding in the firt; and 
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auftcritas, of fucceeding in the latter; have all the real difference that 
cum and tum require; at leaft Plutarch thought fo, when he applied 
words of the very fame import to the Egyptian ſoldiery and the prie/thood $ 
to whom, like the legiflator and philoiopher, the one having power and 
the other wifdom, auctoritas and bonos diftinctly belong :—=rs piv d ardgiav, 
we di da copian, piss AZIQMA xat TIMHN iyol. De Ifid. & Ofir. Another 
objection, the learned critic brings againft the common reading, has more 
weight; which is, that in Fonore et aijciplina, two words are joined toge- 
ther as very fimilar in fenfe, which have fcarce any affinity or relation 
to one another: on which account he would read More et difciplina. But 
this, as appears from what has been faid above, renders the whole fentence 
lame and imperfect : I would venture therefore to read, (only changing 
a fingle letter) tenuit Magnam illam Græciam cum honore zx difciplina, 
tum etiam audtoritate: and then all will be right, difciplina referring 
equally to bonore and au&eritate, as implying both his philofophic and 
civil inflitutions. 

P. 44 [O.] Demonſtratio Evangelica ; which, becaufe the World would 
not accept for demsxfration, and becaufe he had no better to give, after a 
long and vain fearch for certainty throughout all the Regions of Erudi- 
tion, he attempted, by the help of Sextus Empiricus, in order to keep hime 
felf in credit, to fhew that no fuch thing was to be had. And fo compofed 
his Book of the Weaknefs of buman underflanding. Malebranch has laid 
open his ridiculous cafe with great force and fkill.—** Il cít vrai qu'il y 
en a quelques-uns qui reeonnoiſſent aprés vingt ou trente années de temps 
perdu, qu'ils n'ont rien appris dans leurs lectures ; mais il ne leur plait 
pas de nous le dire avec fincerité. Il faut auparavant qu'ils avent prouvé, 
à leur mode, qu'on ne peut rien fgavoir; et puis après ils le conſeſſent; 
parce qu alors ils croyent le pouvoir faire, fans qu'on fe mocque de leur 
ignorance." 

P. 59. [P.] Geddes, or his Glafgow editors, (to mention them for once) 
in the efay on tbe compofition of the ancients, are here very angry at the 
author for charging Plato with making a mon/trous mif-alliance, merely (as 
they fay) becauſe he added the ftudy of phyfes to that of morals; and em- 
ploy fix pages in defending Plato’s conduct. As thefe infolent fcribblers 
could not fce then, fo poſſibly they will not be ready to learn now, that 
the term of monſtrous mif-alliance, which I gave to Plato's project, of in- 
corporating the Pysthageric and Socratic Schools, referred to the oppofite 
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and contrary geniufes of thofe Schools in their MANNER of treating their 
Subjects, not to any difference which there is in their Subjects them- 
felves. The mif-alliance was not in joining Phyfcs to Morals; but in 
joining a Fanatic Myfticifm to the cool logic of common fenfe. 

P. 67. (Q The unfairnefs of readers when their paſſions have made 
them become writers, is hardly to be conceived : fome of thefe have re- 
prefented the three laft teftimonies as given to prove that Plato believed 
no future ftate at all : though the author had plainly and exprefsly declared 
but a page or two before, p. 64, as well as at p. 11. that there was a 
fort of future flate which Plato did believe; he refers to it again at 
p- 64, and, what is more, obferves here, on this laft paffage, that Celfus 
alludes to this very future ftate of Plato. And what was it but this, — 
that future happinefs and mifery were the natural and neceffary confequences 
of Virtue and Vice; Vice being fuppofed to produce that imbecillity and 
fluggifhnefs which clogged and retarded the Soul, and hindered, it from 
penetrating into the higher regions. 

P. 7o. (R) This will explain the caufe of a fact which Cicero obferves 
concerning them, where he fpeaks of the liberty which the Greek Philo- 
fophers had taken, in inventing new Words ex omnibus Philofophis 
Sroici plurima novaverunt.” de Fin. I. ii. c. 2. For the more a Teacher 
deviates from common notions, and the difcipline of Nature, the lefs able 
he will be to exprefs himfelf by Words already in ufe. 

P. 72. (S) This ftrange Stoical fancy, that the fame Scenes of men and 
things fhould revive and re-appear, can be only well accounted for by the 
credit they gave to the dotages of Judicial Aftrology, to which their 
doctrine of Fate much difpofed them. This renovation was to happen in 
the creat Pratoxic Year, when all the heavenly Bodies were fuppofed 
to begin their courfes anew, from the fame points from which they firft 
fet out at their Creation. So Aufonius, 

——** Confumpto Magnus qui dicitur anno 
** Rurfus in antiquum venient vaga fidera curfum, 
** Qualia difpofiti fteterant ab Origine Mundi." 


P. 73. [T] Cicero makes the famous orator, M. Antonius, give this 
as the reafon why he hid his knowledge of the Greek Philofophy from 
the People. Sic decrevi [inquit Antonius] philofophari potius, ut 


Neoptolemus apud Ennium, paucis: nam omnino bund placet, Sed tamen 
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hac eft mea fententia, quam videbar expofuiffe. Ego iſta ftudia non 
improbo, moderata modo fint : opinionem iftorum (tudiorum, & fufpicio- 
nem artificii apud eos, qui res judicent, oratori adverfariam effe. arbitror, 
Imminuit enim & oratoris auctoritatem & orationis fidem. De Orat. L ii. 
c. 17. 

P. 74. [U] Orat. pro Muræna. It muft be owned, that thefe words, 
at firt fight, ſeem to have a different meaning. And the di/pusandi caufa 
looks as if the obfervation was confined to Stoicifm. For this Sect had fo 
entirely engroſſed the Lialefics, that the followers of Zeno were more 
frequently called Dialectici than Stoici, Notwithſtanding this, it plainly 
appears, 1 think, from the context, that the other feafe is the true. Tully 
introduces his obfervation on Cato's fngularity in thele words: ef quoniam 
non éf nobis bec oratio babenda aut cum imperitu multitudine, au: in cliquo 
conveniu agreftium, audacius paulo de ftudiis humanitatis, que & mibi & 
vobis nota & jucunda funt, difputabo. Here he declares, his defign is not 
to give his thoughts of the Stoics in particular, (though they furnifhed the 
occafion) but of the Greek philofophy in general, de fludiis tuvanitatis. 
He then runs through the Stoical parodoxes, and concludes——Hac bomo 
ingcniofiffimus M. C. arripuit, &c. But had it been his intention to confine 
the obfervation to the Stoics, on account of their great name in Logic, 
he muft have faid banc, not Lac: it being their /egie, not their paradoxes, 
which was of ule in di/putation. 

P. 77. [X] Lucullus had been declaiming very tragically againft the 
Academy, when Tully entered on it’s defence; in which he thought it 
proper to premife fomething concerning himſelf. Aggrediar igitur, (fays 
he) fi pauca ante, quafi de rama MEA dixero. He then declares, that, 
had he embraced the Academy out of vanity, or love of contradiction, it 
had not only reflected on his fen'e, but on his honour: Itaque nifi inep- 
tuin putarem in tali difputatione id facere, quod cum de republica dif- 
ceptatur fieri interdum folet : jurarem per Jovem, &c. From hence, I 
gather that though the queftion here be of the Academic philofophy, and 
of Cicero as an Academic ; yet, as he tells us, he is now to vindicate him- 
felf in a poi in which his honour was concerned, the protéftation is 
general, and concerns his conftant turn of mind; which always inclined 
him, he ſays, to fpeak his fentiments. l 

P. 82. ( Y] The learned Author of the exact and elegant H ffory «f Ci- 
cero, hath fince turned this circusſtance to the ſupport of the contrary opi- 
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nion, with regard to his Hcro's ſentiments:— But fome (fays he) have 
** been apt to confider them [i. e. the paffages in Tully's philofophic 
ec writings in favour of a future ftate) as the flourifhes rather of his elo- 
es quence than the conclufions of his reafon. Since in other parts of his 
ec works he feems to intimate, not only a diffidence, but a difbelief of the 
** immortality of the foul, and a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, 
** and efpecially in his letters, where he is fuppofed to declare his mind 
** with the greateft franknefs. But—in a melancholy hour, when the fpi- 
*€ rits are depreſſed, the fame argument would not appear to him with the 
ct fame force, but doubts and difficulties get the afcendant, and what hu- 
** moured his prefent chagrin find the readieft admiffion. The paffages 
e alledged i. e. in this place of Tbe Divine Legation) were all of this kind, 
*€ written in the feafon of his dejection, when all things were going wrong 
ce with him, and in the height of Cæſar's power,” €e. Vol. II. p 561. 
ed. 4. Thus, every thing hath two Academical handles. But ftill, my 
candid friend will allow me to fay they cannot both be right. It is con- 
feffed, that a defponding temper, like that of Cicero, will, in a melan- 
choly hour, be always inclined to fear the worſt. But to what are its fears 
confined? Without doubt to the iffue of that very affair, for which we 
are diftreffed. A melancholy hour would have juft the contrary influence 
on our other cogitations, And this by the wife and gracious difpofition of 
Nature ; that the mind may endeavour to make up by an abundance of 
hope in one quarter, what through the perfuafion of its fears, it hath fut- 
fered itfelf to part from, in another. So that unlefs Ciccro were made 
differently from all other men, one might venture to fay, his Lopes of future 
gocd (had Philofophy permitted him to entertain any hopes at all) would 
have rifen in proportion to his fears of the prefent. And this is feen every 
day in fact. For it is nothing but this natural difpofition that makes men 
of the world fo generally fly even to Superftition for the folace of their 
misfortunes. But the excellent author of the critical inquiry into the opinions 
of tbe ancient pbilofopbers goes further. Cicero (fays he) very frankly 
** declares in his Tu/culans themfelves that this (the mortality or the so fipa- 
* rate exiftence of the foul) was the moft real and effectual, the moft folid 
ce and fubftantial comfort that could be adminiftered againſt the fear of 
* death. In his firt Tuſculan, he undertakes to prove, that death was 
** not an evil; and this 1/7, Becaufe it was not attended with any actual 
s punifhment, or pofitive and real mifery. diy, He rifes higher, and 

Vor. II. Kk ** labours 
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« labours to prove, that men ought to look upon death as a bleſſing rather 
** than an evil, as the foul, after its departure from the body, might be 
** happy in another life. In the firit part he fuppofes the mortality and 
** extinction of the foul at death; in the fecond he plainly fuppofes, that 
** it will furvive the body. Now the queftion is, on which doctrine does 
*' he lay moft ftrefs; or, which of thefe two notions, in the opinion of 
** Cicero, would ferve beft to fortify and prepare men againft the fear of 
* death? And luckily Cicero himfelf has long fince determined this point 
* for us; having in the firft Tufculan brought feveral reafons to prove 
the immortality of the foul, he after all very frankly declares, that they 
** had no great validity and force; that the moft folid and fubftantial argu- 
* ment, which could be urged againft the fear of death, was the very 
* confideration advanced in his letters, or the dorine which makes it the 
** utter period of our being: And in the remaining part of the book he 
** proceeds to argue chiefly on this fuppofition, as being the beft calculated 
** to fupport men againfl the fear and terror of death, The arguments which 
*' he urged to prove the immortality of the foul, ſeem fometimes to have 
“had great weight with the perfon, to whom they were immediately 
** addreffed; he declares himfelf fond of the opinion, and refolves not to 
* part with it. Nemo me de immortalitate depellet. To this Cicero re- 
* plies, laudo id quidem; etfi nihil nimis, oportet confidere : movemur 
** enim ſæpe aliquo acute conclufo : labamus mutamufque fententiam cla- 
* rioribus etiam in rebus; in his eft enim aliqua obfcuritas. Id igitur fi 
*' acciderit, fimus armati, c. 32. He does not feem to lay any great ſtreſs 
on the notion of a future ftate ; nihil oportet nimis confidere, He owns 
** that the arguments, alledged in ſupport of it, were rather fpecious than 
** folid: movemur enim fepe aliquo acuté conclufo. That they were 
** not plain and clear enough to make any ftrong and laſting impreffion : 
** Labamus mutamufque fententiam clarioribus etiam in his rebus; in his 
* eft enim aliqua obfcuritas.— That therefore the beft remedy at all events, 
* would be the notion that the foul dies with the body; id igitur fi ac- 
** ciderit, fimus armati. Having then explained what he had to fay on the 
** immortality of the foul, he proceeds to fhew, that death could not be 
** confidered as an evil, on the fuppofition that the foul was to perifh with 
* the body. 
** When therefore he would teach men to contemn the terrors of death, 
** he grounds his main argument on the mortality of the foul. As to the 
* notion 
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** notion of a future ftate, it was maintained by arguments too fübtile to 
** work a real and lafting conviction; it was not thought clear enough to 
“make any deep and ftrong impreffion. He has therefore recourfe to 
ce the extinction of the foul, as the moft comfortable confideration that 
é: could be employed againſt the fear of death. This was not then a topic 
*€ that was peculiar to the ſeaſon of dejection and diftrefs; it was not 
* thrown out only accidentally, when he was not conſidering the ſubject, 
* but was ufed in the works that were deliberately and profeffedly written 
** on this very point. It could rot therefore be occafonal only, and fuited 
ce to the prefent circumftances, as Dr. Middleton in his reafoning all along 
*€ fuppofes.” 

P. 97. [Z]. Dion Caffius tells us, that in the year of Rome 689 the 
Government confulted, what the Hiſtorian calls, the Augury of fafety; a 
fort of Divination to learn, if the Gods received in good part the Prayers 
for the Safety of the People. This ceremony was only to be performed 
in that year, during the courfe of which, no Allies of Rome had defected 
from her, no Armies had appeared in the field, and no Battle had been 
fought. A ceremony which plainly arofe from the ancient notion of an 
envious Demon, then moft to be dreaded when the felicity of States or of 
private men was at its height. 

P. 103. [AA] Tufc. Difp. l. v. c. 13. The words, / boc fas eft. dictu, 
had been omitted by accident, in my quotation.—But Anfwerers faw a 
myftery in this omiffion, which could be nothing but my confcioufnefs 
that the omitted words made againft me. They are now inferted to fhew 
that they make intirely for me ; and that Cicero ufed the word decerptus 
in the Jiteral ſenſe; for, if only in a figurative, he had no occafion to foften 
it with a ſalva reverentia. 

P. 104. [BB] It properly fignifies what hath neither beginning nor end; 
though frequently ufed in the improper fenfe of having no end. And in- 
deed, we may obferve in moft of the Latin writers, an unphilofophic li- 
cence in the ufe of mixed modes by fubftituting one for another: The pro- 
viding againft the ill effects of this abufe, to which thefe fort of words are 
chiefly liable, gave the ancient Roman lawyers great trouble; as appears 
from what one of them obferves, ** Jurifconfultorum fummus circa verbo- 
rum PROPRIETATEM labor eft.” Hence the Compofers of the Juftinian 
Digef found a neceffity of having one whole book of their Pandetis em- 
ployed de verborum fignificatione. The abuſe arofe, in a good meafure, 
Kk 2 from 
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from their not being early broken and inured to abftract reafoning: It is 
certain at leaft, that the Greeks, who were eminent for fpeculation, are 
infinitely more exact in their ufe of mixed modes: not but fomething muft 
be allowed for the fuperior abundance of the Greek language. 

P. 106. [CC] It hath been objected to me, that this doctrine of the 
refufion of the foul was very confiftent with the belief of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments, in the intermediate fpace between death and the 
refolution of the foul into the 73% But thefe Objectors forgot that it had 
been fhewn, that thofe Philofophers who held the refufion not to be im- 
mediate, believed the foul to be confined to a fucceffive courfe of tranf- 
migrations entirely phyfical. So that there was no more room for a moral 
ftate of reward and punifhment hereafter, than if the refolution had been 
immediate. 

P. 116. [DD] Asdu e dyap AAOTOE tic riy uv Conv vd ca-. But 
the elder Platonifts talked another language : if Virgil may be allowed to. 
know what they faid : 

Effe apibus partem divine mentis, & hauftus 
Etherios dixere. Deum namque ire per omnes. 


Ibid. [EE] But they were not content to fpeak a language different 
from their Mafter. They would, fometimes, make him fpeak theirs. So 
Hierocles tells us, Plato faid, that ** When God made the vifible world, 
** he had no occafion for pre-exiftent matter to work upon. His will was 
** fufficient to bring all creatures into being." Arx yap avrà. tig Uncgacw 
say ruy v) oixtion H. De fato & prov. ap. Phot. But where Plato faid 
this we are yet to learn. 

Terrafque, tractuſque maris, coelumque profundum, 

Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 

Quemque fibi tenues nafcentem arceffere vitas. 

Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac gEsorvrA referri 

Omnia. Georg. iv. 222. 
But now what temptation could the /ater Platonifts have to make this al“ 
teration in favour of Paganiſm, if their maſter and his firft followers called 
the human foul a part of God only in a loofe metaphorical fenfe? for fuch 
a fenfe could have reflected no difgrace upon their fyftems. 

A paffage of Plutarch will fhew us the whole change and alteration of 
this fyftem in one view; where fpeaking of the opinions of tbe philofopbers, 

he 
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he fays, ** PyTHAGORAS and Prato held the Soul to be immortal; for that 
** launching out into the Soul of the univerfe, it returns to its Parent and 
ce original. The Stoics fay, that on its leaving the body the more infirm 
ce (that is, the Soul of the ignorant) fuffers the lot of the body: But the 
* more vigorous (that is, the Soul of the wife) endures to the confla- 
** gration. Democritus and Epicurus fay, the Soul is mortal, and perifhes 
ce with the body: PvTHAGcoRAs and Prato, that the reaſonable Soul is 
** immortal (for that the Soul is not God, but the workmanfhip of the 
** eternal God) and that the irrational is mortal.” Haba ye, Indren, d pbaglor 
thas v» Wx’ paca» yap cis 18 ra caris M*, df wo; tò chris OF 
Trained igear rav copdruv vropigerdas sav piv de here ipar duce vois cui Hui tl ha. 
Crase dè e iv Arad) sav & loguportpav, Sia ish tpi tes cogss, X pixp 
ris dvi. Ad, “ExixapG gar, v2 owpal ewdizgbegoimy. Tiula- 
yípae X, Ide sò piv Ane, &pbaflen (xai ydo tiv , d 9uv, A yer 13 
didis Sui dr Tò & de, pdf. Te sav Apes. toe gid. Biba. d. 
me C. 

There is fomething very obfervable in this paffage. He gives the opi- 
nions of the feveral Philofophers concerning the Soul. He begins with 
Pythagoras and Plato; goes on to the Stoics, Democritus and Epicurus; 
and then returns back to Pythagoras and Plato again. This feems to be 
irregular enough; but this is not the worft. His account of the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic doctrine concerning the Soul, with which he fets out, 
contradicts that with which he concludes. For, the launching out into the 
foul of the univerfe, which is his firf account, implies, and is, the language 
of thoſe who fay, that the Soul was part of the ſubſtance of God; whereas 
his fecond account exprefsly declares that the Soul was not God, that is, 
part of God, but only his workmanfip. Let me obferve too, that what 
he fays further, in this ſecond account, of the rational Soul’s being immor- 
tal, and the irrational, mortal, contradicts what he in another place of the 
fame tract, quoted above, tells us, was the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
Plato concerning the foul ; namely, that the human and brutal, the rational 
and irrational, were of the fame nature, Mulaycpas, Tinara Aeymás piv sivas 
xal v0 Grover Cow nah tas Yuxds d piv N. ,s, wapa sav dvexpaciay 
viv exparer. How is all this to be accounted for? Very eafily. This 
tract of the placits of the Philofophers was an extract from the author's 
common-place: in which, doubtlefs, were large collections from the 


Pythagoreans and Platonifts, both defore and after Chrift. It is plain then, 
that 
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that in the paffage in queftion he begins with thofe who went before; and 
ends with thofe who camc after. And it was the language of thofe after, 
to call the human foul, not (like their predeceffors) a part of God, but 
his sworkman/bip : fo Plotinus, who came ftill later, tells us, that the foul is 
from God, and yet bas a different exiſtence: It was in their language, to call 
the brutal foul mortal : and fo afterwards Porphyry, we find, fays, every 
irrational power is refolved into the life of the whole: for, this refolution or 
avers was qualified with the title of Ai], or elapsa indifferently, as they 
were difpofed to Pide or to reveal its real nature. While they held all 
fouls ſubject to this refolution, they would, of courfe, keep it amongft 
their secrets, and call it immortality. When they began to make a dif- 
tinction, and only fubjected the irrational foul to this refolution, as in the 
paffage of Porphyry, then they would call it mortality, as in the paflage 
of Plutarch: a paffage though hitherto efteemed an indigefted heap of 
abfurdity and contradiction, is now, we prefume, reafonably well explained 
and reconciled to itfelf. 

P. 121. [FF] It is remarkable that Democritus the Mafter of Epicurus 
gave but two qualities to MATTER, figure and bulk, i. e. extenfion. His 
difciple gave three, by adding cravity. This quality was as fenfible 
as the other two. What fhall we fay? That Democritus penetrated fo 
far into MATTER, as to fee that Gravity did not effentially belong unto it, 
but was a quality fuperinduced upon it. Certain it is, what Dr. Clarke 
conjectures, in his difpute with Leibnitz, that Epicurus’s Pbilofophy was 
a corrupt and atbeiflical perverfion of fome more ancient, and perbaps better 
Philofopby. 

P. 130. [GG] But this has been the humour of the zealous Partizans . 
of a favourite Caufe, in all Ages. Honeft Anrnony Woop, recommend- 
ing a MS. of a brother Antiquary, one Henry Lyte, intitled, Conjectural 
notes touching the original of the Univerfity of Oxon and alfo of Britain, ob- 
ferves with great complaifancy — -** In this are many pretty fancies, which 
* may be of some use, as occafion fhail ferve, by way of reply for Oxon, 
s againft the far-fetched antiquities of Cambridge. A difpute had arifen 
between thefe two famous Univerfities, not concerning the fupcrior Excel- 
lence of the one or other Inftitution ; but of the fuperior Antiquity only. 
In a contention of the firft kind, the Difputants would have had fome 
need of Truth; all that was wanted in the latter, was well- invented 

Fable. 
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Fable. Wiſely therefore did our reverend Antiquary recommend to the 
Managers of this important queftion, the pretty rances of this Oxford 
Champion ; to oppofe to the pretty fancies of the far-fetched Antiquities of 
the Cambridge Athlet. 

P. 144. [HH] As what is here faid relates entirely to the revolutions 
in the ftate of Religion here at home, ftrangers will not be able to fee 
the force of it, without fome further account of this matter.—JusriricA- 
TION BY FAITH ALONE, built upon the doctrine of the Redemption of Man- 
kind by the death and facrifice of Chrif, was the great Goſpel- Principle on 
which Protestantism was founded, when the Churches of the North-Weft 
of Europe firft fhook off the Yoke of Rome: By fome perhaps pufhed too 
far, in their abhorrence of the Popifh doctrine of wEniT ; the Puritan 
ſchiſm amongſt us being made on the panic fancy that the Church of 
England had not receded far enough from Rome. However, Ju/lification 
by Faith alone being a Goſpel-Doctrine, it was received as the badge of 
true Proteffantifm, by all; when the Puritans (firft driven by perfecution 
from religious into civil Faction, and thoroughly heated into Enthufiafm 
by each Faction, in its turn) carried the Doctrine to a dangerous and im- 
pure Antinomianifm. This fanatic notion foon after produced the practical 
virtues of thefe modern Saints. The mifchiefs which enfued are well 
known. And no {mall fhare of them has been afcribed, to this impious 
abufe of the doctrine of Juſfifcation by faith alone; firſt by depreciating Mo- 
RAL Try, and then by diſpenſing with it. 

When the Conftitution was reftored, and had brought into credit thofe 
few learned Divines whom the madnefs of the preceding times had driven 
into obfcurity, the Church of England, ftill fmarting with the wounds it 
had received from the abuſe of the great Gofpel-principle of FAtrH, 
very wifely laboured to reftore MonariTY, the other effential part of the 
Chriftian Syftem, to it’s Rights, in the joint direction of the Faithful. 
Hence, the encouragement, the Church gave to thofe noble difcourfes 
which did fuch credit to Religion, in the licentious times of Charles the 
Second, compofed by thefe learned and pious men, abufed by the Zealots 
with the nick-name Latirup1xarian Divines. The reputation they ac- 
quired by fo thoroughly weeding out thefe rank remains of Fanaticifin, 
made their Succeffors fond of fharing with them in the fame labours, A 
laudable ambition! but, too often mixed with a vain paffion for improving 

upon 
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upon thofe who have gone, fuccefsfully, before. The Church was now 
triumphant. The Sectaries were humbled; fometimes oppreffed ; always 
regarded with an eye of jealoufy and averfion ; till at length this Gofpel- 
principle of Faith came to be efteemed by thoſe who fhould have known 
better, as wild and fanatical. While they who owned it's divine Original 
found fo much difficulty in adjufting the diftin& Rights and Prerogatives 
of Fairn and Moratity, that by the time this Century was ready to 
commence, things were come to fuch a pafs (Morality was advanced fo 
high, and Faith fo depreſſed and incumbered with trifling or unintelligible 
explanations) that a new definition of our holy Religion, in oppofition to 
what it’s Founder taught, and unknown to its early Followers, was all in 
fafhion; under the title of a Republication of the Religion of Nature: na- 
tural Religion, it feems, (as well as Chriftianity) teaching the doctrine of 
life and immortality. So fays a very eminent Prelate . And the GosrEL, 
which till now had been underftood as but coeval with REDEMPTION, 
was henceforth to be acknowledged, as old as the Creation. 

P. 148. [III How expedient it was to give this detailed proof of the 
coincidence of truth and general utility, may be feen by the frange embarras 
which perplexes that ingenious Sceptic, Rouffeau of Geneva, when he 
treats of this ſubject. <‘ Je vois, (fays he, in his letter to the Archbi- 
fhop of Paris) deux manieres d'examiner & comparer les Religions diverfes, 
l'une felon /e vrai & le faux, qui s'y trouven. autre felon leurs effets 
temporels & moraux fur la terre, felon le bien ou le mal qu'elles peuvent 
faire à la Societé et au gendre humain. Il ne faut pas, pour empécher 
ce double examen, commencer par decider que ces deux chofes vont toujours 
enfemble, et que la Religion la plus vraye eft aufi la plus ſociable But 
then again he ſays,— Il paroit pourtant certain, je l'avoue, que fi l'homme 
eft fait pour la Societé, la Religion la plus vraye eft aufi la plus fociale 
& la plus humaine—Yet for all this he coneludes Mais ce fentiment, 
tout probable qu'il eft, eft fujet à de grandes difficultées par l'hiftorique 
et les faits qui le contrarient.— p. 71, 2. But Antiquity, which had 
intangled itfelf in this queftion, apparently drew bin, in. The Sages of 
old faw clearly that Utility and Virtue perfe&ly coincided. ‘They thought 
Utility and Truth did not : as conceiving the conftitution of things to be fo 
framed, that falfehood (as it was circumftanced) might at one time be of 
general benefit, juft as Truth is at another. : 


æ Sherlock’s Sermons, vol. I. Serm. 6, 
P. 149. 
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P. 149. [KK) 


“Hy x ot Sv Erogo erde po, 


Kad dn, iex io N bt · 
Or e Aber Ert rois iche zr, 
OF? ad xónzrpa toic xaxeis Vyivilo, 
Kurz ua dixe d. pre veers 
Oisha: naar, Tra. Aim rb 
Tirs; (pchiv, viv 3 "tGow dap ix: 
"BE mute, J df ric iEapafláro 
Exur, du rappari piv of h. 
"Axiyor avrois hſa pà wpicetr Biz, 
Adha & Fraser, rund pos dent? 
Hur vi A al copie r dd 


Ed ve e» eyi n Bursing xain 
Tir d aden 03; Sesc’ 78 yàp eo 
Engi. Ticdt vi; Adyus arois A 
Aids pirus dd gn sionynealo 

odii daR Ti». dj, rAdyy* 
Eba d ipana 73; Sede blast, fva 
Manisa y' borse ovdpsms; ayer, 
“Obey wep Tyre 3; gent avas (Aéro, 
Kai rde moros và radu Bix, 
Ex ving Pipe weppopac, w acpawas 
Ke, Arat, dave xe ru 
Bpovles, rd, t dcr dba dias, 


Peyuvivas, 9; dene It, deus 
Ela 7i diua net xaxoi5i, váy Ady 


Kova nahiy wein, vido» cage’ 
*OÓ vt apps asip sixt xc, 
O, 9' dyn ti; qv SCO ciowopddas. 
Tossed tpg avipszo $ Qoo; 

Al le xaM te Te Aya nav 

Tic Jaipevae xoà iv piro xu 
Thy Gehl ve Toig ois xalir dot. 
Oir di dr ciouas ital twa 
Oni: voali daiſabyav t/a: y6 Qe. 


Tlg3ecunw, & riius, & gecvoci vi, 
Exc fer L, 18 di d e 

*0 le Aag dpbery d (i 

Ney v d, xai Briar ppor tt, xal 
Tipoixur vt rauta, xal gen Silas pod. 
(Ae E) wav piv à vb, iv plores colis, 
“Os ch di wae idt duviediase 


There are many variations in the reading of this fragment; and I have 
every where chofen that which appeared to me the right. That Critias 
was the author, how much foever the critics feem inclined to favour the 
claim of Euripides, I make no fcruple to affert. The difficulty lies here : 
Sextus Empiricus exprefly gives it to Critias; and yet Plutarch is ſtill 
more exprefs for Euripides; names the P/ay it belonged to; and adds this 
farther circumftance, that the poet chofe to broach his impiety under the 
character of Sifyphus, in order to keep clear of the Laws. Thus two of 
the moft knowing writers of Antiquity are fuppofed irreconcileable in a 
plain matter of fact. Mr. Petit, who has examined the matter at large 
(Obferv. Mifcell. 1. i. c. 1.), declares for the authority of Piutarch. And 
Mr. Bayle has fully fhewn the weaknefs of his reafoning in fupport of Plu- 
tarch’s claim. (Crit. Dict. Art. Crartias, Rem. H.). Petit's Syſtem is tu 
this effect, that there is an istus in the text of Sextus: That a Copyitt, 
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from whom all the exiftent MSS. are derived, when he came to Critias, 
unwarily jumped over the paffage quoted from him, together with Sex- 
tus's obfervation of Euripides's being in the fame fentiments, and fo 
joined the name of Critias and the Jembics of Euripides together. But this 
is fuch a liberty of conjecturing, as would unfettle all the monuments of 
Antiquity. I take the true folution of the difficulty to be this: Critias, 
a man, asthe Ancicnts deliver him to us, of atheiftic principles, and a 
fine poetic genius, compofed thefe Jambics for the private folace of his 
Fraternity ; which were not kept fo clofe but that they got air, and came 
to the knowledge of Euripides; to whom the general ftream of antiquity 
concurs in giving a very virtuous and religious character, notwithftanding 
the iniquitous infinuations of Plutarch to the contrary. And the Tragic 
Poet, being to draw the Atheiſt, Siſy phus, artfully projected to put thefe 
Janibies into his mouth: for by this means the ſentiments would be fure 
to be natural, as taken from real life; and the poet ſafe from the danger 
of being called to account for them. And ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, 
Plutarch's account becomes very reafonable; who tells us, the Poet de- 
livered this athciftic doctrine by a dramatic character, to evade the juf- 
tice of the Areopagus; but, without this, it can by no means be admitted: 
For, thinly to fkreen impiety by the mere interpofition of the Drama, 
which was an important part in their feftivals, and under the conftant eye 
of the Magiftrate, was a poor way of evading tbe penetration and feverity 
of that formidable judicature, how good a fhift foever it might prove 
againft modern penal Laws. But the giving the known verfes of Critias 
to his Atheift, was a fafe way of keeping under cover. For all refent- 
ment muft needs fall on the real author; efpecially when, it was feen, they 
were only produced for condemnation, as will now be fhewn. Without 
doubt, the chief motive Euripides had in this contrivance, was the fatis- 
faction of expofing a very wicked man; in which he had nothing from 
his adverfary's power to deter him, for Critias was then a private man; 
the Sifipbus being acted in the g1ft Olymp. and the tyranny of the Thirty 
not beginning till the latter end of the 93d. But what is above all, the 
genius and caft of that particular Drama wonderfully favoured his defign : 
for the Si/ypbus was the laft of a tetralogy (silparoyia spalixiv dafl rer) or a 
Jatiric tragedy, in which fpecies of poetry, a licence fomething refembling 
that of the old comedy, of branding evil citizens, was indulged ; and where 
the fame cuftom of parodying the verfes of rival pocts was in ufe. And 

we 
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we may be fure that Euripides, who was wont to fatirize his fellow-wri- 
ters in his ferious tragedies (as where in his Electra he ridicules the dif- 
covery in the Cbozpboroi of Æfchylus) would be little difpofed to fpare them 
in this ludicrous kind of compofition. Admitting this to be cafe; it 
could not but be, that, for a good while after, theíe Jambics would be 
quoted by fome as Critias’s, whofe property they were; and by others, as 
Euripides s, who had got the #/¢, and in whofe Tragedy they were found ; 
-and by both with reafon. But in after-times, this matter was forgotten or 
not attended to; and then fome took them for Euripides’s, exclufive of 
the right of Critias ; and others, on the contrary : And as a Copyitt fancied 
this or that man the author, fo they read the text. Of this, we have a 
remarkable inftance in the 35th verfe, where a tranfcriber, imagining the 
fragment to be the Tragic Poet's, chofe to read, 


“Oley rt MHB arp stixe pid). 
Becaufe this expreffes the peculiar Phyfiology of Anaxagoras, the pre- 
ceptor of Euripides; which Mr. Barnes thought a convincing proof of 


the fragment's being really his: whereas that reading makes a fenfe de- 

fective and impertinent; the true being evidently this of Grotius: 
Aspaxpos agipuy stixu oft · 

And thus, I fuppofe, Plutarch and Sextus may be well reconciled. 

P. 170. [LL] The exquifitely learned Author of the Engli/b commentary 
and notes on Horace’s Art of poetry, has, with admirable acumen, detected 
and expofed the fame kind of miftake in the dramatic Pocts. Who 
when, as he obferves, they were become fenfible of the preference of 
Plays character to Plays of intrigue, never refted till they ran into this 
other extreme. But hear this fine writer in his own words: The view 
cc of the comic fcene being to delineate characters, this end, I fuppofe, 
* will be attained moft perfectly by making thofe characters as úniverfal 
et as poffible. For thus the perfon fhewn in the drama being the repre- 
** fentative of all characters of the fame kind, furnifhes, in the higheft 
** degree, the entertainment of humour. But then this univerfality mutt 
ce be fuch as agrees not to our idea of the pofible effects of the character, 
** as conceived in the abfraé?; but to the adfual exertion of its powers 
ec which experience juftifies, and common life allows. Mot izxE, and 
* before him, PraAuTus, had offended in this; that, for a picture of the 
** avaritious man, they prefented us with the phantaftic unpleafing draught 
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** of the pafion of avarice-——This is not to copy Nature, which affords 
** no fpecimen of a man turned all into a ſingle paffion. No metamor- 
** phofis could be more ſtrange or incredible. Yet portraits of this 
vicious tafte are the admiration of common ftarers.—— But if the reader 
** would fee the extravagance of building dramatic manners on abfrai? 
* ideas in its full light, he need only turn to Ben Jonfon's Every man out 
«* of bis bumour ; which, under the name of a play of character, is, in fact, 
* unnatural, wholly chimerical, and unlike any thing we obferve in real 
« life. Yet this comedy has always had its admirers. And Randolph, in 
** particular, was fo taken with the defign, that he ſeems to have formed 
** his AMufé's looking-gla/s in exprefs imitation of it.” Differtation on the feve- 
ral provinces of the Drama, p. 239. When Pliny therefore compliments 
Silarion for giving one of his ſtatues the expreſſion not of an angry man, 
but of anger itfelf, either it is a mere flight of rhetoric, to thew the juft 
force of the artiſt's expreffion : or, if, indeed, the ferocious air did exceed 
the traces of humanity, the Philofopher’s praife was mifapplied, and the 
Statuary’s figure was a Caricature. 

P. 175. [MM] His picture of Scipio Africanus is, however, fo very 
curious, that the learned reader will not be difpleafed to find it in this 
place. Quam ubi ab re tanto impetu acta folicitudinem curamque 
hominum animadvertit, advocata concione, ita de state fua imperioque 
mandato, et bello quod gerendum effet, magno elatoque animo differuit, 
vt impleret homines certioris fpei, quam quantam fides promiſſi humani, 
aut ratio ex fiducia rerum fubjicere folet. Fuit enim Scipio, non veris 
tantum virtutibus mirabilis, fed arte quoque quadam ab juventa in often- 
tationem earum compofitus: pleraque apud multitudinem, aut per noc- 
turnas vifa fpecies, aut velue divinitus, mente monita, agens: five ut ipfe 
capti quadam fupcr flitione animi, five ut imperia confiliaque, velut forte oraculi: 
mifa, fine cunclatione affequeretur. Ad hec jam inde ab initio præparans 
animos, ex quo togam virilem fumpfit, nullo die prius ullam publicam 
privatamque rem egit, quam in Capitolium iret, ingreſſuſque ædem con- 
fideret, & plerumque tempus folus in fecreto ibi tereret, Hic mos, qui 
per omnem vitam fervabatur, fiz conſulto, feu temere, vulgatæ opinioni 
fidem apud quofdam fecit, ftirpis eum divine virum effe, retulitque famam, 
in Alexandro Magno prius vulgatam, & vanitate & fabula parem, anguis 
immanis concubitu conceptum, & in cubiculo matris ejus perfepe vifam 
prodigii ejus fpeciem, interventuque hominum evolutam repente, atque ex 
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oculis elapfam, His miraculis numquam ab ipfo elufa fides eft; quin po- 
tius aucta arte quadam, nec abnuendi tale quicquam, nec palam affirmandi. 
Hift. lib. xxvi.— Hence we fee with what judgement Cicero in his Republics 
makes the dream fent from Jove, concerning a future ftatc to be communi- 
cated to his Scipio. 

P. 178. (NN) That great obſerver of Nature, Cervantes, having 
made Sancho (to fave himfelf from the vexation of a ſleeveleſs errand) 
palm upon his Maftcr a fuppofititious Dulcinea, when the Squire comes 
to relate this adventure to the Dutchefs, the extols his ingenuity fo highly, 
that he begins to fufpect himfelf tricked by the Inchanter into his own 
contrivance; who had preſented him with a true Dulcinea in Mafquerade, 
while he thought he was barefacedly impofing on his Mafter a falfe one. 

P. 200. ( OO) This ingenious conceit of S&Ep-conw did not efcape 
the Abbé Pluche, who in his Hifoire du Gel, hath judiciou/ly employed it 
for the foundation of a reformed fyftem on this matter; which, however, 
brings us to the fame place, by a back way; and ends in this, shat she Gods 
were not dead men deified. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM LORD MANSFIELD, 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


MY LORD, 


HE purpofe of this Addrefs is not to make a return for the 
favours I have received from you, for they are many and 

great; but to add one more fecurity to myfelf, from the malice of 
the prefent and the forgetfulnefs of future times. A purpofe, 
which though it may be thought lefs fober than the other, is cer- 
tainly not more felfifh. In plain terms, I would willingly con- 
trive to live, and go down to pofterity under the protection of your 
Name and Character; from which, that Pofterity, in the admi- 
niftration of public juftice, muft receive their inftruétion ; and in 
the duties of private life, if they have any virtuous ambition, will 
take their example.— But let not this alarm you. I intend not to 
be your Panegyrift. 'l'o praife you for Eloquence, would be to 
praife you for a thing below your Character, unlefs it were for that 
fpecies of Eloquence which MiL rox defcribes, and You have long 
practiſed. 
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practiſed. True EroousNcE, fays he, I find to be none, 
* but the ferious and hearty love of Truth: And that, whofe 
** mind foever is fully poffsfled with a fervent defire to know good 
“ things, and with the deareſt Charity to infufe the knowledge of 
* them into Others, wHEN sUCH A MAN WOULD SPEAK, his 
„words, like fo many nimble and airy Servitors, trip about him 
* at command, and in well-ordered Files, as he would with, fall 
** aptly into their own places.” 

To live in the voice and memory of Men is the flattering dream 
of every adventurer in Letters: and for me who boaft the rare 
felicity of being hououred "with the friendínip of two or three 
{fuperior Characters, Men endowed with virtue to atone for a bad 
age, and of abilities to make a bad age a good one, for me not to 
afpire to the beft mode of this ideal exiftence, the being carried 
down to remote ages along with thofe who will never in would 
be a ſtrange infenfibility to human glory. 

But as the protection I feek from your Lordſhip is not ike thofe 
blind Afylums founded by Superftition to fkreen iniquity from civil 
vengeance, but of the nature of a TEMPLE or Justice, to vindicate 
and ſupport the Innocent, You will expect to know the claim I 
have to it; and how, on being feized with that epidemic malady 
of idle, vitionary men, the projecting to infiruct and reform tbe Pub- 
lic, I came to ftand in need of it. 

I had lived to fee—it is a plain and artlefs tale I have to tell 
I had lived to fee what Law-givers have always feemed to dread, 
as the certain prognoftic of public ruin, that fatal Crifis when 
RELIGION HATH LOST ITS HOLD ON THE MINDS OF A PEOPLE. 

I had obferved, almoft the rife and origin, but furely very much 
of the progrefs of this evil: for it was neither fo rapid to elude a 
diftin& view, nor yet fo flow as to endanger one's forgetting or not 
obferving the relation which its feveral parts bore to one another : 
And to trace the fteps of this evil may not be altogether ufelefs to 
thofe, whoever they may be, who, as the Inftruments of Providence, 


are deftined to counter-work its bad effects, i 
The 
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The moft painful circumftance in this relation is (as your 
Lordfhip will feel), that the mifchief began amongft our friends; 
by men who loved their Country; but were too eagerly intent 
on one part only of their Object, the fecurity of its CIVIL LIBERTY. 

To trace up this matter to its fource, we need go no further back 
than to the happy Acceſſion of that illuftrious Houfe to whom we 
owe all which is in the power of grateful Monarchs, at the head 
of a free People, to beftow ; I mean, the full enjoyment of the 
common rights of Subjects. 

It fortuned that at this time, fome warm friends of the Accef- 
fion, newly gotten into power, had too haflily perhaps fufpe&ed 
that the Cuurcn (or at leaft that party of CuurcH-MEN which 
had ufurped the name) was become inaufpicious to the facred -Era 
from whence we were to date the eftablifhment of our civil hap- 
pinefs ; and therefore deemed it good policy to leffen the credit of 
a body of men, who had been long in high reverence with the Peo- 
ple, and who had fo lately and fo fcandaloufly abufed their influ- 
ence in the opprobrious affair of Sacheverell. To this end they 
mvited fome learned men, who in the preceding reign had ferved 
the common caufe, to take up the pen once more againft thefe 
its moft peftilent enemies, the Jacosrre CrERov. "They readily 
aſſumed the tafk, and did it fo effe&ually, that under the profeffed 
defign of confuting and decrying the ufurpations of a Popifh Hie- 
rarchy, they virtually deprived the Cuurca of every power and 
privilege, which, as a fimple Society, fhe had a claim to; and, on 
the matter, delivered her up gagged and bound, as the rebel-Crea- 
ture of the State. Their ſucceſs (with the prejudice of Power, and 
what is ftill ftronger, the power of Prejudice, on their fide) be- 
came yet the eafier, as the Tory Clergy, who oppofed thefe Eraf- 
tian notions, fo deſtructive to the very being of a Church, rea- 
foned and difputed againft the Innovators on the principles com- 
monly received, but indeed fupported on no founder a bottom than 
the authority of Papal or (if they like it better) of Puritanical 

Vor. II. Mm uſurpations: 
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ufurpations : principles, to fpeak without referve, ill founded in 
themfelves, and totally inconfiftent with the free adminiftration of 
Civil- government. 

In this then, that is, in humbling diſaffected Churchmen, the 
friends of Liberty and the Acceffion carried their point. But in 
conducting a purpofe fo laudable at any time, and fo neceffary at 
that time, They had, as we obferve, gone much too far; for in- 
ftead of reducing the Church within its native bounds, and thereby 
preferving it from its two greateft difhonours, the becoming fac- 
tious, or the being made the tool of Faction, which was all that 
true Politics required, and all perhaps that thefe Politicians then 
thought of; their Inftruments, by difcrediting every right it had, 
and even ftripping it of fome of them, in a little time brought it 
into general contempt. 

But this was not the worft. Theſe Enemies of obnoxious 
Churchmen found much affiftance in the forward carriage of the 
Enemies of Religion itfelf; who, at this time, under pretence of 
feconding the views of good Patriots, and ferving the State againít 
the encroachments of Church-power, took all occafions to vent 
their malice againft Revelation itfelf: And Paffion, inflamed by 
oppofition, mixing with Politics throughout the courfe of this af- 
fair, thefe Lay- writers were connived at; and, to mortify rebel- 
lious Church-men ftill more, even cried up for their free reafonings 
againft Religion, juft as the Clergy- writers had been, for their ex- 
ploits againft Church-government. And one man in particular, 
the Author of a well-known book called The Independent Whig, 
early a favourite, and to the laft a Penfioner, carried on, in the 
moft audacious and infulting manner, thefe two feveral attacks, to- 
gether: A meafure fupported perhaps in the execution, by its coin- 
ciding with fome Statefmens private opinions : though the moft trite 
maxims of Government might have taught fuch to feparate their 
private from their public Character. However, certain it is, that 
the attack never ceafed operating till all thefe various kinds of Free- 
writing were gotten into the hands of the Peopze. 

And 
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And now the bufinefs was done: and the fober Friends of the 
Government were become, before they were aware, the Dupes of 
their own policy. In their endeavours to take off the influence of 
a Church, or rather of a party of Church-men inaufpicious to a free 
State, they had occafioned at leaft, the loofning all the ties which 
till then Religion had on the minds of the Populace: and which 
till then, Statefmen had ever thought were the beft fecurity the 
Magiftrate had for their obedience. For though a rule of right may 
dire& the Philofopher to a principle of action ; and the point of bo- 
nour may keep up the thing called Manners amongft Gentlemen ; 
yet nothing but Religion can ever fix a fober ftandard of behaviour 
amongſt the common People. 

But thofe bad effeéts not immediately appearing, our Politicians 
were fo little apprehenfive that the matter had already gone too far, 
that they thought of nothing but how to improve fome col. L ATE- 
RAL advantages they had procured by the bargain ; which, amongft 
other ufes, they faw likewife, would be fure to keep things in the 
condition to which they were reduced. For now Religion having 
loft its hold on the People; the Minifters of Religion were of no 
further confequence to the State; nor were Statefmen any longer 
under the hard neceſſity of feeking out the moft eminent, for the 
honours of their Profeſſion: And without neceffity, how few 
would fubmit to fuch a drudgery ! For Statefmen of a certain pitch 
are naturally apprehenfive of a little fenfe, and not cafily brought, 
whether from experience or conviction, to form ideas of a great deal 
of gratitude, in thofe they have to deal with. All went now ac- 
cording to their wifhes. ‘They could now employ Church-honours 
more dire&ly to the ufe of Government, that is, of their own, 
by conferring them on fuch fubjeéts as moft gratified their tafte or 
humour, or ferved beft to ftrengthen their connexions with the 
Great. This would of courfe give the finifhing ftroke to their 
Syftem. For though ftripping the Church of all power and au- 


thority, and expofing it naked and defencelefs to its enemies, had 
Mm 2 abated 
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abated men's reverence for it ; and the detecting Revelation of im- 
pofture, ſerving only for a State-engine, had deftroyed all love 
for Religion; yet they were the iNTRIGUES OF CHURCH-PROMO- 
tion which would make the People defpife the whole Ordinance. 

Nor did the hopes of a better generation give much relief 
to good men's prefent fears or feelings. The People had been 
reafoned out of their Religion, by fuch Logic as it was: and 
if ever they were to be brought back to a fober fenfe of their 
condition, it was evident they muft be reafoned into it again. 
Little thought and lefs learning were fufficient to perfuade men 
of what their vices inclined them to believe; but it muft be no 
common ſhare of both, which, in oppofition to thofe vices, fhall 
be able to bring them to themfelves. And where is that to be 
expected, or likely to be found? In the courfe of forty or fifty 
years (for I am not {peaking of prefent tranfa&ions) a new Genera- 
tion or two are fprung up: And thofe, whom their Profeffion has 
dedicated to this fervice, Experience has taught, that the talents 
requifite for pufhing their fortune lie very remote from fuch as 
enable men to figure in a rational defence of Religion. And it is 
very natural to think that, in general, they will be chiefly difpofed 
to cultivate thofe qualities on which they fee their Patrons lay the 
greateft weight. 

I have, my Lord, been the longer and the plainer in deducing 
the caufes of a recent evil, for the fake of doing juftice to the 
ExcLIsn CLERGY; who in this inftance, as in many others, have 
been forced to bear the blame of their Betters. How common is it 
to hear the irreligion of the times afcribed to the vices or the indif- 
cretions of Church-men ! Yet how provoking is fuch an infult ! 
when every child knows that this accufation is only an Echo from 
thc lewd clamours of thofe very Scribblers whofe flagicious writings 
have been the principal caufe of thefe diforders. 

In this difaftrous ftate of things, it was my evil ftars which in- 


clined me to write. l began, as thefe Politicians had done, with 
the 
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the Cnuncn. My purpofe, Iam not aſhamed to own, was to repel 
the cruel inroads made upon its Rights and Privileges; but, I thank 
God, on honefter principles than thofe which have been employed 
to prop up, with Gothic buttreffes, a Jacobite or High-Church 
Hierarchy. The fuccefs was what I might expect. I was read; 
and by a few indifferent and intelligent Judges, perhaps, approved. 
But as I made the Cuurcu neither a Slave nor a Tyrant (and 
under one or other of thefe ideas of it, almoft all men had now 
taken party) 75e Alliance between Church and State, though formed 
upon a Model actually exiſting before our eyes, was conſidered as 
an Utopian refinement. It is true, that fo far as my own private 
ſatisfaction went, I had no great reafon to complain. I had the 
honour to be told by the heads of one Party, that they allowed my 
principles *; and by the heads of the other, that they efpoufed my 
enclufíon + ; which however amounted only to this, that the One 
was for Liser r however they would chufe to employ it; and 
the Other for power, however they could come at it. 

l had another important view in writing this book .— Though: 
nobody had been fo fhamelefs to deny the ufe of Religion to civil 
Government, yet certain friends of Liberty, under the terror of the 
mifchiefs done to Society by Fanaticifm, or Religion run mad, 
had, by a ftrange prepofterous policy, encouraged a clamour againít 
ESTABLISHMENTS: the only mode of Religion which can prevent 
what they pretended to fear; that is, its degenerating into Fana- 
ticifm. It is true, had theſe Clamourers not found more enemies 
to the Eftablifbment than they had made, (enemies on ſolider grounds, 
to wit, the fenfe of their exclufion from the emoluments of a natio- 
nal Church) an Effablifoment had hardly given umbrage to the ap- 
pointed Protectors of it. But thefe had the Sectaries to carefs: and 
a private and prefling intereft will often get the better of the moft 
indifpenfible maxims of good policy. 

* Bifhop Ho. t Bithop Sh. 
It 
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It was for this reafon, my Lord, that fo much of the book is 
employed in the defence of a national or an gſtabliſted Religion; 
fince, under fuch a Form, FANATICISM can never greatly fpread : 
and that little there will always be of this critical eruption of our 
difeafed Nature, may have the fame good effect on the Eftablifbed 
Religion which weak Fa&ions are obferved to have on the adminif- 
tration of Government; it may keep men more decent, alert, and 
attentive to the duties of their Charge. 

Where then was the wonder, that a ſubject fo managed, and 
at fuch a juncture, fhould be violently oppofed, or, to fpeak more 
truely, be grofly mifreprefented ? Thofe in the new fyftem accufed 
me of making the State a flave to the Church; thofe in the old, 
of making the Church a flave to the State: and one paffionate 
Declaimer, as I remember, who cared equally for Church and 
State, was pleafed to fay, that, the better to banter mankind, I 
had done both *. 

Having thus, in the foolifh confidence of Youth, caft in my 
Goofequill, to ftem a torrent that in a little time was to bear down 
all before it; I proceeded, with the fame good faith, in another 
romantic effort, The fupport of RELIGION itfelf. 

You, my Lord, who feel fo humanely for the Injured, on 
whomfoever POPULAR INJUSTICE may chance to fall, have hardly 
forgotten the ftrange reception with which this my fair endeavour 
was entertained ; and principally by Thofe whofe interefts I was 
defending. It awaked a thoufand black paffions and idiot preju- 
dices. The Zealots inflamed the Bigots. 


—'Twas tbe Time's plague, 
When madmen led the blind. 


For, the noble profecution of real Impiety was now over; or, at 
leaft, no longer ferious. What remained, to belye a zeal for Re- 
ligion, was a ridiculous Tartuffifm ; ridiculous becaufe without the 
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power to perfecute: otherwife, fufficiently ferious, as it was en- 
couraged by men, at that time, in eminence of place *. For falfe 
Zeal and unbelieving Politics always concur, and often find their 
account in ſuppreſſing NOVELTIES. 

But things, unnaturally kept up in a ftate of violence, in a little 
time fubfide : And though the firft Writers, let loofe againft me, 
came on as if they would devour; yet the defign of thofe who, at 
Ípring and fall, have ever fince annually fucceeded them, has been, 
I think, only to eat. The imputation that yet flicks to my no- 
tions, amongft many well-meaning men, is, that they are PARA- 
poxicaL, And though this be now made the chara&eriftic of my 
Writings, yet, whether from the amufement which Paradoxes 
afford, or from whatever other caufe of malice or curiofity, the 
Public feem ftill fufficiently eager to fee what, in fpite of the Ar- 
gument, and perhaps in fpite to it, they are pleafed to call my 
CONCLUSION. And as in your Lordſhip's progrefs through your 
high Stations (for I will not take my comparifon lower while my 
fubje& is public favour) men no fooner found you in one than 
they faw you neceflary for a higher; fo every preceding Volume 
feemed to excite a ftronger appetite for the following; till, as I am 
told, it came to a kind of impatience for the /g/: which muft 
have been ftrangely obftinate if in all this time it has not fubfided. 
And yet it is very poffible it may not: For the good-natured plea- 
fure of feeing an Author fill up the meafure of his Paradoxes is 
worth waiting for. Of all men, I would not appear vain before 
your Lordfhip; fince, of all men, You beft know how ill it 
would become my pride. Nor am I indeed in much danger to 
have my head turned by this flattering circumftance, while I re- 
member that RABELAis tells us, and I dare fay he tells us truth, 
that the Public of his times were full as impatient for the conclu- 
fon of the unfinithed ftory of the giant Gargantua and his fon 
Pantagruel. 


* Archbifhop P. 
I have 
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I have now, both leifure and inclination to gratify this Public 
fancy, after having put my laft hand to thefe two Volumes: A 
work of reafoning ; and though fairly purfued, and, as 1 thought, 
brought home to its CowcrusroN, yet interfperfed with variety of 
Philologic differtations : For I had to do with a fort of Readers not 
lefs delicate than the faftidious Frenchman, who tells us in fo many 
words, that—La RAISON a tort des qu’ elle ENNUYE. As my pur- 
pofe therefore was to bring Reafon iuto good Company, I faw it 
proper now and then, to make her wait without, left by her con- 
ftant prefence the fhould happen to be thought tirefome. Yet ftill 
I was careful not to betray her rights: and the Differtations brought 
in to relieve the oppreffed attention of the Reader, was not more 
for his fake than for hers. If I was large in my difcourfe con- 
cerning the nature and end of the Grecian MvsTEn1Es, it was to 
fhew the fenfe the antient Lawgivers had of the u/e of Religion to 
Society: and if I expatiated on the origin and ufe of the Egyptian 
HIEROGLyPtics, it was to vindicate the logical propriety of the 
Prophetic language and fentiment. For I fhould have been afhamed 
to wafte fo much time in claffical amufements, and at laft to join 
them to your Lordfhip's Name, had they not had an intimate re- 
lation to the things moft connected with Man and his intereſts. 

I have detained your Lordfhip with a tedious Story ; and ftill I 
muft beg your patience a little longer. We are not yet got to the 
end of a bad profpe&t —— While I, and others of my Order, have 
been thus vainly contending pro Aris with the unequal arms of 
Reafon; we had the further difpleafure to find, that our Rulers 
(who, as I obferved above, had needlefsly ſuffered thofe ties of Res 
ligion to be unloofed, by which, till of late, the paffions of the 
People had been reftrained) were ftruggling, almoft as unfuccefs- 
fully, pro Focis with a corrupt and debauched Community. 

General Hiftory, in its Records of the rife and decay of States, 
hath delivered down to us, amongſt the more important of its lef- 
fons, a faithful detail of every fymptom, which is wont to forerun 
and to prognofticate their approaching ruin. It might be juſtly 

deemed 
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deemed the extravagance of folly to believe, that thofe very Signs, 
which have conftantly preceded the fall of other States, fhould 
ſigniſy nothing fatal or alarming to our own. On the other hand, 
I would not totally condemn, in fuch a dearth of Religious pro- 
vifion, even that fpecies of piety, which arifes from a national 
pride, and flatters us with being the peculiar attention of Heaven ; 
who will avert thofe evils from his favoured People, which the 
natural courfe of things would otherwife make inevitable: For, 
indeed, we have feen (and, what is as ſtrange as the bleſſing itfelf, 
the little attention which is paid to it) fomething very like fuch 
an extraordinary protection already exerted; which refifts, and, 
till now, hath arrefted, the torrent juft ready to overwhelm us. 
The circumftance, I mean, is this :—'That while every other part 
of the Community feems to lie in fece Romuli, the adminiftration 
of Public Juftice in England, runs as pure as where neareſt to its 
coeleftial Source; purer than Plato dared venture to conceive it, 
evcn in his feigned Republic. 

Now, whether we are not to call this, the interpofing hand of 
Providence; for fure I am, all Hiftory doth not afford another in- 
ftance of io much purity and integrity in one part, coexifting with 
fo much decay and fo many infirmities in the reft: Or whether, 
profounder Politicians may not be able to difcover fome hidden 
force, foin4 peculiar virtue in the eflential parts, or in the well- 
adapted frame, of our excellent Conftitution :—In either cafe, this 
fingular and fining Phenomenon, hath afforded a chearful conío- 
lation to thinking men, amidft all this dark aſpect from our dif- 
orders and diſtreſſes. 

But the evil Genius of England would not fuffer us to enjoy it 
long; for, as if envious of this laft fupport of Government, he hath 
now inftigated his blackeft Agents to the very extent of their malig- 
nity; who, after the moſt villainous infults on all other Orders and 
Ranks in Society, have at length proceeded to calumniate even the 
King's Supreme Court of Juftice, under its ableft and moft un- 
blemifhed Adminiftration. 

Vor. II. Nn After 
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After this, who will not be tempted to defpair of his Country, 
and fay, with the good old man in the Scene, 


——* Ipfa fi cupiat Satus 
** Servare, prorfus non poteft, hanc FAMILIAM." 


ATHENS, indeed, fell by degenerate manners like our own: but 
fhe fell the later, and with the lefs difhonour, for having always. 
kept inviolable that reverence which fhe, and indeed all Greece, 
had been long accuftomed to pay to her Auguft Court of Anzoracus.. 
Of this modeft referve, amidſt a general diforder, we have a ftrik-- 
ing inftance in the conduct of one of the principal Inftruments of 
her ruin. The witty ARISTOPHANES began, as all fuch Inftru- 
ments do (whether with wit or without) by deriding Virtue and 
Religion ; and this, in the brighteft exemplar of both, the godlike. 
Socrates. The Libeller went on to attack all conditions of Men, 
He calumniated the Magiftrates; he turned the Public Affemblies 
into ridicule; and, with the moft beafly and blaſpbemous abuſe, 
outraged their Priefts, their Altars, nay, the very eftablithed Gods 
themfelves.—But here he ftopped; and, unawed by all befides, 
whether of divine or human, he did not dare to caft fo much as one 
licentious trait againft that venerable Judicature. A circumftance, 
which the Readers of his witty ribauldry, cannot but obferve with 
furprize and admiration ;—not at the Poet’s modefty, for he had 
none, but at the remaining virtue of a debauched and ruined Peo- 
ples who yet would not bear to fee that clear Fountain of Juftice 
defiled by the odious Spawn of Buffoons and Libelers. 

Nor was this the only confolation which AtHens had in its ca- 
lamities. Its pride was flattered in falling by apoftate Wits of the 
firſt Order: while the Agents of public mifchief amongſt us, with 
the hoarfe notes and blunt pens of Ballad-makers, not only acce- 
lerate our ruin, but accumulate our difgraces: Wretches the moft 
contemptible for their parts, the moft infernal for their manners. 

To conclude. Great Men, my Lord, are fent for the Times; 
the Times are fitted for the reft, of common make. Erasmus and 
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the prefent Cuter Justice or ENGLAND (whatever he may think) 
were fent by Providence, for the fake of humanity, to adorn two 
periods, when ReLiGion at one time, and Socizrv at another, 
moft needed their fupport ; I do not fay, of their great talents, but 
of that HEROIC MODERATION fo neceflary to allay the violence of 
public diforders ; for to be MoDERATE amidſt party-extremes, ree 
quires no common degree of patriotic courage. 

Such characters rarely fail to perform much of the tafk for which 
they were fent ; but never without finding their labour ill repaid, 
even by thofe in whofe fervice it was employed. That glory of 
the Pricfibood left the World, he had fo nobly benefited, with this 
tender complaint, —** Hoc tempore nihil fcribi aut acı poteft quod 
** non pateat CALUMNLJE ; nec raro fit, ut dum agis CIRCUMSPEC- 
** TISSIME utramque partem offendas, quum in utraque fint qui 
% PARITER INSANIANT." A complaint, fated, alas! to be the 
motto of every Man who greatly ferves his Country. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lorp, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft obliged, 
moft obedient and 
faithful Servant, 


February 2, 1765. W. GLOUCESTER. 
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B OOK S IV. V. VI. in 1740. 


TO THE JEWS 
SIR S, 


HE purpofe of this work being to prove the Divine Leca» 

TION OF Moszs, it will, I hope, have fo much merit with 
you, as to engage your ferious attention to the following addrefs s. 
which, from the divinity of Mofes's Law, as in this work demon- 
ftrated, attempts to fhew you, how, by neceffary confequence, it 
follows, that the religion of Jesus is alfo divine. 

But, while I am laying my conclufions before you, let me 
befeech you not to fuffer yourfelves to be prejudiced againft the 
evidence, by fuch. kind of fallacies as thefe ; Both Jews and Chrif- 
tians confefs that tbe religion of Mofes came from Gon: but one only, 
of thefe two Seéis, believe the divinity of that of Jesus: the Jafe 
way, therefore, is to adbere to what both fides own to be true. An 
argument, which however like, hath not in all its parts, even fo 
much force as what the idolatrous Romaniſts are wont to urge 
againſt the Reformed— That as both parties bold falvation may be bad 
in the church of Rome, and only one party holds it may be bad in the 
churches of the Reformed, it is fafeft to adhere to Popery: which I 
dare fay you laugh at for its impertinence, how much foever you 
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may have deluded others by the fame kind of fophiftry *. For if 
the Roman catholicks, or you, will not take our word for Chriftia- 
nity or Reformation, why do you build any thiag upon it, in fa- 
vour of Popery or Judaiſm? Both of you will fay, perhaps, be- 
caufe we are prejudiced in the former conclufion; but that the 
mere force of evidence extorts the latter from us even againſt our- 
felves.” This is eafily faid; and may, perhaps, be eafily believed, 
by thofe who, taking their Religion from their anceftors, are apt to 
meafure Truth only by its antiquity. But genuine Chriftianity 
offering itfelf only to the private judgements of men, every fincere 
enquirer believes as he finds caufe. So that if either you or they 
would give yourfelves the trouble to examine our motives, it 
would appear, that the very fame reafons which force us to con- 
elude that Chriftianity in general, and the Reformed religion in 
particular, are true, force us at the fame time to conclude that the 
Jewith was from God; and that, falvation may be obtained, though 
with much difficulty, in the church of Rome. Either, therefore, 
the whole of our concluſion is prejudice, or no part of it is fo. 

As I would not have you harden your habitual obſtinacy in favour 
of your own Religion, by bad arguments; fo neither will I ufe any 
fuch to draw you over to ours. 

I ſhall not therefore attempt that way to bring you to the truth, 
which fome amongft us, little acquainted, as fhould feem, either 
^vith your Difpentation, or the Chriftian, imagine they have dif- 
«overed : Who, taking it for granted that the Mofaic Law can be 
defended only by the Gofpel of Jefus, pretend you muft firft ac- 
knowledge our Religion, before you can fupport your own: and 
fo, which is very hard, will not allow you to have any reafonable 
affurance of the truth of your Religion till you have forfaken 


This, the miferáble Urii? Acofa tells us was one of the principal arguments that 
induced him to embrace Fudaifm.—Praæterea veteri ſœderi fidem dabant tam Judzi quam 
"Chriftiani ; novo autem forderi foli Chriftiani. Exemplar humznz vitz, p. 346, in fin. 
Amica Collat, Phil. a Limborch, 
` it. 
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it *. But I would not urge you with fuch kind of reafoning, if it 
were only for this, that I fufpe& you may not be fuch uttet 
ftrangers to the New Teftament as not to know, that it lays the 
foundation of Chriftianity in Judaifm. Beſides, right reaſon, as 
well as St. Paul (which with us, at prefent, are ftill the fame 
thing) would teach you to reply to fuch Convertiſts: Boaf not 
again) the branches of the native olive-tree: but if thou boaft, thou 
bears not tbe root, but the root thee +. 

Much lets would I employ, in ‘this addrefs, the quainter project 
of our common Adverfary, the Free-ruinxer. For you are to 
know, that as thofe I {poke of before, make Chriftianity too recent, 
fo thefe make it as much too old; even as old as the Creation. 
Thofe fall fhort of the fupport of Judaifm y Theſe overleap it; and 
aſſure us, that the only way to bring you to believe in Jesus is to 
prove Mofes an impoſtor. So fays a late writer: who, by the 
fingular happinefs of a good choice, having learnt his morality of our 
Tyndal, and his phiofophy of your Spinoza, calls himfelf, by the 
courtefy of England, a MogAL PHILOSOPHER f» 

The road I have taken is indeed very different: and the prin- 
ciples I go upon for your converfion, will equally ferve, to tbeir 
confutation, For I have fhewn that the Law of Motes was from 
Go» ; and, at the fame time, that it is only PREPARATORY to the 
more perfect Religion of Jesus. 

The limits of this addrefs will not allow me to point out to you 
any other arguments than what arife immediately from thofe im- 
portant circumftances of the Law, difcourfed of in this Work. 


* * Dr, Rogers has declared, as I remember in one of his fermons, that he could not 
** believe the truth of Mosss's. pretentions were it not for the confirmation given to 
** them by the Goſpel. This I take to be a dangerous affertion, that faps the very 
tt foundation of Chriftianity ; and fupercedes at once the whole purpoſe of your ine 
tt tended work, by denying any original intrinfic charaéter of divinity to the iuflitution 
* of Moses.” Dr. Middleton's Letter to Mr. W. Nov. 30, 1736. vol. V. of his 
Works. 

+ Rom, zi. 18. $ Morean. 
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Much leſs fhall I have room to urge you with a repetition of thofe 
reafonings, which Chriftian writers have already ufed with fo fupe- 
rior a force againft you. 

Let us fee then what it is that keeps you ftill enflaved to a galling 
Difcipline, fo long after the free offers of Redemption. "The two 
principal reafons, I fuppofe, are thefe : 

I. Firft, a prefumption that the Religion of Mofes is perfect; 
fo full and complete in all its members as to be abundantly capable 
of fupplying the fpiritual wants of men, by preparing and fitting 
human nature for the enjoyment of the fupreme Good, and by 
propofing and procuring the poffeffion of that Good. Hence you 
conclude, and, were your prefumption well-grounded, not unrea- 
fonably, that the Law was given as a perpetual ordinance, to be 
obferved throughout all your generations for ever. 

II. The fecond is a. perfuafion that the Prophecies (a neceffary 
credential of the Meffiah) which, we fay, relate to Jesus, relate 
not to him in a primary ſenſe; and that a fecondary ſenſe is a fa- 
natic vifion raifed by deluded Chriftians to uphold a: groundlefs 
claim. 

For thus one of our common enemies, who hath inforced your 
arguments againſt us, tells the world, you are accuftomed to ſpeak. 
All the books written by Jews againft tbe Chriftian Religion (fays he) 
fome of which are printed, and others go about Europe in manufcript, 
chiefly attack the New Teflament for the allegorical interpretations of 
the Old Teflament therein, and with the greateft infolence and contempt 
imaginable on that account; and oppofe to them a fingle and literal in- 
terpretation as the true fenfe of the Old Teflament. Aud accordingly 
the allegorical interpretations given by Chriftian expofitors of tbe Pro- 
pbecies are now the grand obſlacle and flumbling-block in the way of 
the converficn of tbe Jews to Chriftianity*, 


* Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion, p. 82, 83. 
i Thefe, 
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Fheſe, it feems, are the two great impediments to your conver- 
fion. Give me leave then to fhew you how the reaſoning of this 
book removes them. 

l. As to the perfection of your Religion, it is here proved, that, 
though it indeed had that fpecific perfection, which no Religion 
coming from Gop can want*, that is, a full capacity of attaining 
its end, which was the feparation of the race of Abraham from an 
idolatrous world; yet that it was perfec? only in this reftrained and 
relative ſenſe. As to abtolute independent perfection, the Law had 
Kt not. 

1. That it had no perfection with regard to the improvement of 
human nature for the enjoyment of the fupreme good, 1 have fhewn 
from the genius of your whole religious Worfhip ; and its general 
direction againft the various idolatries of thofe early ages. And in 
this I have a Doctor of your own, the famous Marmonrpgs, for 
my warrant : who indeed little thought, while he was proving this 
truth in fo invincible a manner, that he was preparing the more 
reafonable part of his Brethren for the reception of the Gofpel. It 
is true, fome of your later writers have feen better into this cone 
fequence: and Orobi, in his difpute with Limborch, hath part of 
a chapter + to difprove, or, rather, to deny the fact. But if your 
religious Worthip confift only of a multifarious burdenfome Ritual, 
relative to the Superftitions of thofe early times, it muft needs be 
altogether unable to perfect human nature in fuch a manner, as 
you do and muſt allow to be God's deſign, in a revealed Religion, 
univeffal and perpetual. 

2. Again, as to the fecond branch of this perfection, the pro- 
pofing and procuring the poffefion of tbe fupreme Good: I have fhewn 
that the Law of Mofes revealed No FuTURE sTATE of rewards and 


* See this proved againſt Lord Bolingbroke, Book V. Seat. 2. 

+ The title of the chapter is: Quod ritualia non erant præclsè ut Iſracl ab aliis po- 
pulis fepararetur ; neque lex neque populus propter Meffiam, fed hic propter populum, 
ut ei inferviret, p. 86. Ed. Goud, 
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punifhments, but ftudioufly declined the mention of any do&rine 
preparatory to it: that no Mofaical Tradition fupplied this omiffion : 
and that it did not become a national doctrine amongſt you till the 
later times of your republic; when it arofe from various and dif- 
cordant fources ; and was brought in on foreign occaſions. But it is 
certain, that that Religion muft fall very fhort of abfolute perfection, 


which wants a. doctrine fo effential to Religion in general *. And 
f this, 


* Herc Dr. Stebbing charges me with cestradiziox ; [Exam. p. 9.] firft in aſſerting, 
that a future fate made no part of the Religion of Mofes; and then that a fature fate was 
ential to Religion in general. Now this which he is pleafed to call a cextradiclion, I 
brought as an argument for the divinity of the Law , and fuppofed it to be conclufive 
by its confiftency.— Where I fpeak of Redigion im gencral, I explain my meaning to be, 
a Religion univerfal aud perpetual, fuch as Natural Religion and the Chriftian ; and from 
thence I argue, that if a future ftatc be effential to a Religion suiverfal and perpetual ; 
and a future (tate be not found in the Religion of Mofes, that then the Religion of 
Mofes was not aniverfal and perpetnal, but local and temporary; the point I was inforc- 
iag, in order to bring over the Jews to the Gofpel of Jefus. If the Doctor ſuppoſes, 
that what is effential in one fpecies of Religion muft be effential in the other, this is 
fuppofing them not to be of different fpecies, but one and the fame; that is, it fuppofes, 
that they are and that they are not of the fame fpecies. —But, continues our 
Doctor, If you fhould fay, that your argument is levelled againft the Jews, conf- 
st dered only in their prefent ftate, in which they are not under an equal Providence, 
** this anfwer will not ferve yon, For as in their prefent ftate they are not under any 
** extraordinary Providence, fo neither do they want the doctrine of a future ftate, of 
** which you tell us they have been in poffeffion long ago.” p. 11. What pains does 
this learned Doctor take to make my application to the Jews, in favour of Chriftianity, 
ineffe&ual! Your Religion (fay I to them) teaches no future ftate, You are at prefent 
under the common unequal Providence of Heaven. How difconfolate is your condition! 
Not fo bad neither, replies their Advocate, Doctor Stebbing. They wow have a 
Suture fate, How came they by it? By the Law ? No matter, fays he, they have it, 
and that is enough to deftroy all the force of your perſuaſion to embrace the Goſpel. 
Not altogether enough, good Doctor: for if they have not the future ftate by the 
Law, (and that truth I take for granted in this addrefs to them, as I think I reafon- 
ably might, after I had proved it at large) their future ftate, even by their own con- 
feilion, is a Phantom: and to gain the Subftance, there is no way left but to embrace 
the Gofpel. They themfelves own this truth: for in the words quoted below, they 
confefs that ze believe a future fate, aud yet tbat it was not revealed by the Law, is the fame 
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this, you yourfelves at length feem to have been aware of: for 
though, during the exiftence of your Republic, the deniers of a 
future ftate, fuch as the Sadducees, were not cut off from the rights. 
of the Synagogue ; yet fince that time, it hath been generally held 
by your DoGors for a prime caufe of excommunication :— One of 
them fays, that it is the very fundamental of fundamentals *; 
Another, that to deny this is the fame thing as to deny Gon bimfilf, 
and the Divinity of bis Law +: and a third, that even to believe it, 
and yet not believe that it was revealed by the Law, is the fame thing 
as not to believe it at all 1. 

But you will do well, when you have confidered the force of 
thofe reafonings by which I prove a future ftate not to be revealed 
by the Law of Mofes, to go on with me, (for the free thoughts. 
of many amongít you, concerning Revelation in general, give 
ſeandal to the profeſſors of more than one Religion) while J prove, 
from thence, by neceſſary confequence, that this Law came from 
Gop: And, in conclufion, join with me in adoring the infinite 


thing as not to believe it at all.——It is a fad thiug when Polemics or blacker pailions 
have gotten fo entire poffeffion of a man's heart that he cares not what harm he does to. 
a common caufe, or even to common fenfe, fo he can but ausw the man or the opie 
nion he happens to diflike. 

* Scripfit Rab. (Maimon.) p. m. Articulus fundamentalis dccimus tertius agit de 
refurreAione, cujus rationem (quomodo fe habeat) & fundamenta jam expofuimus. 
Quod fi homo crediderit. fundamenta illa omnia, feque illa credere declaraverit, ingre- 
ditur Ecclefiam líraclis, & jubemur diligere illum, & mifericordiam illi exhibere, & 
converfari cum illo juxta omnia, qux precepit Dens benedictus cuilibet erga proximum 
facienda.—-Si quis autem vilipenderit hoc fundamentum excellentium fundamentorum, 
ecce exit ille ex Ecclefia, quippe qui abnegat articulum fidei, & vocatur impius ac Epi- 
-cureus, amputatque plantas, quem odio habere & perdere jubemur. Ex beth Elohim. 
Vid. Daffovium de Reſurrectione, Ed. 1693. 

+ Hac fides [de Refurre&ione mortuorum]—— numeretur inter articulos Legis & fun- 
damenta ejus, quam qui negat, perinde facit acá negaret effe Deum, legem effe a calo, 
de quod in aliis iftis articulis tractatur. R. Salomo ap. Daffovium de Refurrect. 

1 Oportet te fcire articulum fidei de reſurrectione mortuorum ex lege effe. Quod fi 
quis fide firma crediderit refurre&tionem mortuorum, non autem crediderit effe illam ex 
lege, ecce ille reputatur acfi hzc omnia negaret. R. Jchud. Zabara apud Daffov. 
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Wifdom of the Gon of your Fathers, here fo wonderfully difplayed, 
in making one and the fame circumftance a ftanding evidence of 
the divinity of the Mofaic Religion, and, at the fame time, an irre- 
fragable proof that it was preparatory only to the Chri(tian ; The 
logical refult of all our reafoning being the confirmation of this 
facred truth, long fince enounced by a great Adept in your Law, 
That THe LAW MADE NOTHING PERFECT, BUT THE BRINGING 
IN OF A BETTER Hope pip “*. 

Permit me to obferve farther, that this rabbinical notion of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments in the Mofaic Difpenfation, 
which ftill encourages the remnant of your Nation to perfift in 
rejecting the Gofpel of Jefus, was the very prejudice which, in the 
firft ages of Chriftianity, fo fuperftitioufly attached the Converts 
from Judaifm, to the whole obfervance of the Law. 

As a Corollary to all this, I have fhewn, that the punifbment of 
Children for tbe crimes of their Parents, which hath given a handle 
to the enemies of your Law to blafpheme, can be only well ex- 
plained and vindicated on the Principle of no future flate in the Re- 
ligion of Mofes : And farther, that, on this Principle, all the inex- 
tricable embarrafs of your Rabbins, in their endeavours to reconcile 
the different accounts of Mofes and the Prophets concerning that 
method of punifhment, is intirely removed, and a perfect harmony 
and concord is feen to reign among(t them. But at the fame timc 
that the Principle does this, take notice, it difables you from ac- 
counting for the length of your prefent difperfion. For the only 
reafon your beft defender, Orobio, had to affign for it was, that 
you now fuffer not for your own fins, but for tbe fins of your Forefathers, 
But the Principle which reconciles Mofes and the Prophets, fhews 
that this mode of punifhment hath long fince ceaſed. 

II. In anfwer to the ſecond part, your prejudices againft the cre- 
dentials of Jesus’s Meffiahthip, for the want of rational evidence in 
a fecondary fenfe of Prophecy; I have proved thofe prejudices to be 


* Hes. vii. 19. 
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altogether vain and groundlefs: 1. By tracing up the nature of 
human converfe in fpeech and writing, from its early original ; 
and from thence evincing, that a fecondary fenfe of Prophecies is pro- 
per, rational, and conformable to the jufteft rules of grammar and 
logic. 2. By fhewing that this method of information was fo ex- 
actly fuited to the occafien, that if ever you were to have a Mefiab 
to compleat your Law, the body of the Prophecies, relating to him, 
muft needs be given in the very manner which thole in diſpute are 
actually given: For that, had thefe Prophecies recorded the na- 
ture of the Meffiah’s Kingdom in plain and dire& terms, it would 
have defeated the very end and purpofe of the Law. And this, 
on reflexion, you will find a fufficient anfwer to thofe Four QUERIES 
into which your ableſt Defender “ has collected the whole ftrength 
of your caufe. 

As a Corollary, likewife, to this part, I thew, in order to re- 
concile you ftill farther to the Mefliahfhip of Jesus, that the hif- 
tory of Gop's Difpenfations to your Fathers, even before his giving 
the Law, can never be rightly underſtood, or fully cleared from the 
objections of Unbelievers, but on the fuppofition of the redemption 
of mankind by the death and ſufferings of Jesus. And of this I 
have given a convincing proof in the famous hiftory of the Command 
to Abrabam to offer up his Son. Which I prove to be no other 
than a REVELATioN of that Redemption, delivered in action in- 


* O20 10. 1. Ut aſſignetur locus aliquis in quo Deus mandaverit, aut dixerit ex- 
pref, quod fides in Aleſſiam eft abſolutè neceffaria ad falutem generis humani; adeo 
ut qui non crediderit damnandus effet, 

2. Ut affignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod unicum medium ad falutem Ifraelis, 
et reſtitutiouis in divinam gratiam, eft fides in Meffiam jam adventum. 

3. Ut affignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod Ifrael propter infidelitatem in Mef- 
fiam erat deperdendus, et, abjiciendus in nationibus, ut non fit amplius Populus Dei, 
fed in sternum daninandus donec Metfiam adventum non crediderit. 

4. Tandem affi ignetur locus, in quo dixit Deus, omnia Legalia preter moralia, fuiffe 
umbram, feu figuram futurorum in adventu Meffiz, et quod fere omnia quz & in di- 
vina Lege et in Prophetis fuere revelata, NYSTICE et rRoPoLoGicE explicare liceat, 
quantumvis fenfus literalis omnino defpiciatur. Amica collatio Limb, p. 1, 2. 

` ftead 
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ftead of words. This ftrongly corroborates the Miffion of Jesus, 
and fhould incline you ſeriouſly to confider its force.—Here God re- 
veals to your father Abraham the Redemption of Mankind by the 
death and paffion of his Son. Why then, I atk you, fhould you 
not conclude with our learned Apoftle, that to Abrabam and bis 
ſeed the Promifes being made, the Covenant that was confirmed before 
cf Gop in Curist, the Law which was four hundred and thirty 
years after, cannot difanul; that it foould make the Promife of none 
effet * ? 

Having thus fhewn your Religion to be partial, imperfect, and 
preparatory; and confequently fhewn the neceſſity of its completion 
by the teaching of a Meffab ; to whofe character in the perfon of 
Jesus, I have endeavoured to reconcile you, by removing your 
only plaufible objection, the miftaken nature of the Prophecies 
concerning him; As a Corollary to the whole, I have proved, in 
order to remove your prejudices for a worldiy Prince, and a refto- 
ration to a carnal Dominion in Judea, that your race was not at 
firſt chofen by Gop, and fettled in the land of Canaan as his ra- 
VOURITES, for whom he had a greater fondneſs than for other of 
the fons of Adam ; but only to ferve the general ends of Providence, 
in its Difpenfations to the whole Species; which required the 
temporary feparation of oue People from the reft of Mankind, to 
preferve, amidft an idolatrous world, the great do&rine of the 
Unrry, as the foundation of that univerfal Religion to be dif- 
penfed by Jesus, when the fulnefs of time fhould come. Which 
time being now come, and the end obtained, you cannot but 
confefs there is no further ufe or purpofe of a national feparation. 

Let me add the following obfervation, which ought to have 
{ome weight with you. Whoever reads your hiftory, and believes 
you, on your own word, to be ſtill tied to the Religion of Moses, 
and to have nothing to expect from that of Jesus, muft needs re- 
gard you as a People long fince abandoned of Gop. And thofe 


* Gat. iii, 16, 17. 
who 
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who neither read nor believe, will pretend at leaft to think you 
forſaken of all REAson. Our Scriptures alone give us better hopes 
of your condition: and excited by the Charity they infpire, I am 
moved to hazard this addrefs unto you. For a time, as they af- 
fure us, will come, when this veil fhall be taken from your 
hearts. And who knows how near at hand the day of viſitation 
may be? At leaft, who would not be zealous of contributing, 
though in the loweft degree, to fo glorious a work? For if the fall 
of you be the riches of the World, and the diminifbing of you, the 
riches of the Gentiles, bow much more your fulnefs*! fays the Apoftle 
Paul. Who at the fame time aſſures us, that blindne/s in part is 
happened to Ifrael, until the fulnefs of the Gentiles be come in. And fo 
all Ifrael fball be faved 4. 

I kuow you will be ready to fay, “that much of this fort of 
Charity hath been preached to your People even amidft the horrors 
of the Inquifition ; and that it has always made a fuitable impref- 
fion: that indeed, in a land of liberty like Britain, you fhould have 
thought much more favourably of our good-will, had not a late 
tranfa&ion, in which your natural rights came in queftion, amply 
convinced you that Chriftian Charity is every where the fame." 

Sufferers, even imaginary ones, may be excufed a little hard 
language; efpecially when they only repeat the clamours of thofe 
amongft ourfelves; who, on the defeat of your Naturalization pro- 
ject, affected to feel moft fenfibly for the intereſts of Liberty and 
Commerce. And yet I think it no difficulty to convince unpre- 
judiced men that the San&ity of Government was, in the firft in- 
ftance, furprifed ; and that the Legiflature did juſtly as well as poli- 
ticly in acting conformably to their fecond thoughts. 

A People like this of Great Britain, the genius of whofe Religion 
and Government equally concur to make them tender and jealous 
of the rights of mankind, were naturally led by their firft motions 
to think they might extend thofe privileges to your Nation, which 


* Rom, xi, 12. + Ver. 25, 26. 


they 
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they faw plainly were the due even of the followers of Mahomet : 
And yet for all thisthey were miftaken. 

As much a paradox as this may feem, it is eafy to fhew that in 
this point, You ftand diftinguifhed to your difadvantage from all 
the Nations upon earth: there being in your cafe, a peculiar cir- 
cumftance which muft eternally exclude your claim to the general 
right of Naturalization, in every free Government in Chriftendom, 
while men act, not to fay with common integrity, but even with. 
common decency, according to their profeffion. 

Let usthen confider your cafe as it is underftood by Chri(tian Com- 
munities ; for men muft always act, would they a& honeftly, ac- 
cording to their own conceptions of the cafe, not according to the 
conceptions of other men. 

Now it is a common principle of Chriftianity, that God, in 
punifhing your Nation for the rejection of their promifed Meffiah, 
hath fentenced it to the irremiffible infamy of an unfettled vaga- 
bond condition, without Country or Civil policy, till the fulneſi of 
the Gentiles be come in: and then, as we obferved before, our St. 
Paul declares, that your Nation, converted to the faith in Jefus, 
fhall be received again into favour, and intitled to the privilege of 
Sons. The fentence denounced upon you was not only the lofs of 
your own Community, but the being debarred an entrance inio any 
other. For you are condemned to be aliens and ftrangers in every: 
land where you abide and fojourn. A punifhment which can only 
refpe& Particulars, and not the Community; for one People can 
be no other than aliens and ftrangers to another People, by the 
conftitution of Nature. So that the fentence againſt you imports, 
that the Particulars of your race fhall not be received by Natura- 
lization, to the rights and privileges of the free-born Subjects of 
thofe civil States amongſt which you fhall happen to be difperfed. 
And we have feen this fentence wonderfully confirmed by the 
actual inffiction of it for the ſpace of feventeen hundred years; 
which muſt be confeſſed to give great credit to the truth of our in- 
terpretation of your Prophecies. B 

ut 
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But to underftand more clearly what fhare a chriftian Community 
ought to take in PREVENTING ANY INSULT on thofe Prophecies 
which it holds to be divine, it will be neceflary to conſider what 
will be the worldly condition of your Nation when reinftated in 
God's favour; which both you and we are equally inftructed to 
expect. l 

If it fhall be, as you imagine, a recovery of your Civil-policy, a 
revival of the Temple-fervice, and a re-pofleflion of the land of 
Judea; if this be the mercy promifed to your Nation, then indeed 
the intermediate punifhment, between the abolition and the reftora- 
tion of your divine Policy, can be only the temporary want of it; 
and confequently the facilitating your entry at prefent into the 
feveral civil Communities of chriftian men, might well be thought 
to have no more tendency to infult the general Oeconomy of re- 
vealed Religion than the naturalizing of Turks and Tartars. 

But the genius of Chriftianity and the tenor of thofe Prophe- 
cies, as interpreted by Chrift and his Apoftles, declare fuch a refto- 
ration to the land of Judea and a revival of the Temple-fervice, to 
be manifeftly abfurd, and altogether inconfiftent with the nature 
of the whole of Gon’s religious Diſpenſation: for by this it ap- 
pears, that the Mofaic Law or Religion (as diftinguifhed from its 
foundation, natural Religion, on which it was erected) was only 
PREPARATORY to, and TYPICAL of the Gofpel. Confequently, 
on the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, the Political part of your in- 
ftitution became abolifhed ; and the Ritual part entirely ceaſed; 
juft as a ſcaffold is taken down when the building is erected ; or as 
a fhadow is caft behind when the fubftance is brought forward into 
day. Nor were you, after this promifed converfion, to expect ANY 
OTHER Civil policy or religious Ritual peculiar to yourfelves, or 
feparate from thoſe in ufe amongſt men who profefs the name of 
Chrift: becaufe the Gofpel, of which you are now fuppofed to be 
profeſſors, difclaims all concern with political or civil matters; and 
becaufe ALL its profeflors compofe but oxE religious Body, under 


one head, which is Chrift, 
All 
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All therefore that remains for · us to conceive of your cwi? con- 
dition, when the fulne/s of the Gentiles ball be come in, and Ifrael 
be received into grace, is this, That, on your converfion, you 
fhall be NATURALIZED and incorporated, as your convenience or 
inclination may lead you, into the various civil Communities of the 
Faithful. 

This is the only idea we Chriftians can entertain of your future 
condition : and this may and muft regulate our condu& whenever 
an alteration of your preſent condition comes in queſtion. 

And now to juftify the Councils of our Law-givers in their laft 
and perhaps final determination concerning you. 

If the DECLARED punifhment of heaven on your Nation, while 
you continue in unbelief, be prsPERsION through the world, wirk- 
OUT A CIVIL PoLICY of your own as a People, and WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY, as Particulars; and that your reftoration to favour, on 
your embracing the Gofpel, is the being received into the Church 
of Chrift, and (as you can be received therein only as Particulars, 
and not as a Nation) the being INCORPORATED into the feveral 
civil Communities of Chriftians; then, any ATTEMPT to incor- 
porate you by Naturalization into fuch civil Communities, before 
the time predicted and while you adhere to your old Religion, as 
directly oppofes the Prophecies, or the declared will of Heaven, 
as the attempt of Julian to rebuild your Temple, after the fentence 
of its final deftru&ion had been put in execution: becaufe it aims 
to procure for you a CIVIL CONDITION while Jews, which it is 
foretold you ſhall not enjoy till you are become Chriftians. Nor is 
it of any avail to thofe Politicians who were concerned of late in 
your favour, to pretend that Julian’s attempt was with malice, and 
their's with much integrity of heart; fince this difference makes no 
change in the nature of the action, as it reſpects God's Diſpenſations, 
Whatever it may be fuppofed to do, in the quality of it, as it rc- 
{pects the Actors. In either cafe the declared will of Heaven is 
oppofed. When it is done with knowledge of the. Prophecy, and 

Vor. II. Pp with 
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with intention to difcredit it, the attempt is wicked and impious > 
when with a forgetfulnefs of it, with a difregard to Religion, and 
a negle& of its interefts, the attempt (even in this beft way of 
confidering it) is indecent and difhonourable. Not that He who 
thus conceives of things, hath the leaft apprehenfion that Pro- 
PHECY can be difhonoured, or have its predictions defeated by Civil 
Power: But this He thinks, that a Chriftian State while it enacts 
Laws, though unwarily, whofe operation combats the truth of thefe 
Predictions, may very eafily difhonour itfelf. 

A Nation profeſſing Chriftianity, though principally bufied in 
the office of protecting liberty and commerce, ceafes not to be a 
nation of Chriftians, amidft all their cares to difcharge the duties 
of good Citizens. They have the interefts and honour of their Re- 
ligion to fupport as well as the common-rights of Mankind. For 
though Civil fociety be totally and effentially different from the 
Ecclefiaftical, yet as the fame Individuals compofe the members of 
both ; and as there is the clofeft Coalition between beth, for their 
mutual fupport and benefit; fuch Civil fociety can never decently 
or honourably a& with a total difregard to that coallied Religion, 
which they profefs to believe, and of which, under another con- 
fideration, they compofe the body. 

Perhaps You may tell me, it appears from the manner in which 
this late affair was conducted, that none of thefe confiderations ever 
entered into the heads, either of your Friends, or, thofe you will 
call, your Enemies, when, at length, they both agreed to leave 
you as they found you. It may be fo. Yet this does not hinder 
but that the refult of a Council, may be juftified on principles 
which never influenced it. And as for the credit of Revelation, 
that generally becomes more confpicuous when, through the igno- 
rance and perverfenefs of foolifh men, the predictions of Heaven are 
fupported by Inftruments which knew not what they were about. 
Had they acted with more knowledge of the cafe, the enemies of 
Religion would be apt to fay, No wonder that the honour of 

Prophecy 
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Prophecy is ſupported, when the Power which could difcredit it, 
held it an impiety to make the attempt. 

Thus you fee the Britifh Legiflature is juftified in its laft deter- 
mination concerning you, on all the general principles of piety, 
honefty, and decency. I ſpeak of men, and I fpeak to men, who 
believe the Religion they profefs. As for thofe profligates, whether 
amongſt yourfelves or us, who are ready to profefs any Religion, 
but much better difpofed to believe none, to them, this reafoning 
is not addreſſed. Have a fairer opinion therefore of our Charity, 
and believe us to be fincere when we profefs ourfelves, 

Your, Gc. 
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FIRST EDITION OF 


BOOKS IV: V. VI. 


In MDCCXL. 


HE Author of The Divine Legation of Mofes, a private cler- 

gyman, had no fooner given his firft Volume to the Public, 
than he was fallen upon in fo outrageous and brutal a manner as 
had been fcarce pardonable had it been 75e Divine Legation of Ma- 
homet. And what was moft extraordinary, by thofe very men 
whofe Caufe he was fupporting, and whofe Honours and Dignities 
he had been defending. But what grotefque inftruments of ven- 
geance had Bicotry fet on foot! If he was to be run down, it 
had becn fome kind of confolation to him to fall by favages, of 
whom it was no difcredit to be devoured. 


Optat aprum, aut fulvum defcendere monte Leonem. 


However, to do them juftice, it muft be owned, that, what they 
wanted in teeth, they had in venom ; and they knew, as all Brutes 
do, where their ftrength lay. For reafons beft known to BIGOTRY, 
he was, in fpite of all his profeffions, to be pufhed over to the 
Enemy, by every kind of provocation. To fupport this pious pur- 


pofe, 
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pofe, paffages were diftorted, propofitions invented *, converfation 
betrayed, and forged letters written 4. 

The attack was opened by one who bore the reſpectable name of 
a Country Clergyman, but was in reality a Town-W riter of a Weekly 
News-Paper f ; and with fuch excefs of infolence and malice, as 
the Public had never yet feen on any occafion whatfoever. 

Amidft all this unprovoked clamour, the Author had his reafons 
for fparing thefe wretched tools of impotence and envy. His friends 
thought it beneath him to commit himfelf with fuch writers ; and 
he himfelf fuppofed it no good policy to irritate a crew of Zealots 
who had, at their firft opening, called loudly upon the fecular arm. 
Our Author indeed could talk big to the Free-THInkers; for 
alas, poor men! he knew their weapons: All their arms were ar- 
guments, and thofe none of the fharpeft ; and Wit, and that none 
of the brighteft. But he had here to do with men in Authority ; 
appointed, if you will believe them, Inſpectors · General over cleri- 
cal Faith. And they went forth in all the pomp and terror of In- 
quifitors ; with Szſpicion before, Condemnation behind, and their two 
affeffors, Ignorance and Infolence, on each fide. We muft ſuſpect bis 
Jaith (fay they) We muf condemn his book—IVe do not underſtaud 
bis argument 9. 

—But it may perhaps be of ufe to Pofterity at leaft, if ever thefe 
flight fheets fhould happen to come down to it, to explain the pro- 
vocation which our Author had given for fo much unlimited abufe 
and calumny. The Reader then may be pleated to know, that the 
Author's firft Volume of 75e Divine Legation of Mofes wasas well a 
ſequel and ſupport of The Alliance between Church and State (a book 


dee the Author's letter to Smallbrooke Bithop of Lichfield and Coventry, in which 
de accufes the Biſhop of this crime; To which accufaiiun, the Public never yet faw 
either defence or excufe. 
. * By one Romaine and one Julius Bate in conjunction. 
1 Dr. Webſter by name, Who foon after, by a circular letter to the bench of Bis 
fücps, claimed a reward for this exploit. 
§ Webfter, Venn, Stebbing, Waterland, and others. 
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written in behalf of our Conftitution and Eftablifhed Clergy) as it 
was an introduction to a projected Defence of Revelation. It might 
likewife be regarded as an intire work of itfelf, to thew the u- 
nefs of Religion to Society. This, and the large bulk of the Volume, 
difpofed him to publifh it apart; while the prefent {tate of Religion 
amongft us feemed to give it a peculiar expediency, ** an open and 
** profefled difregard to Religion" (as an excellent Paftor of our 
Church obferves) ** being become the diftinguifhing character of 
the prefent age. An evil grown to a great height in the Metro- 
** polis of the Nation, and daily fpreading through every part of it; 
** which hath already brought in fuch diffolutenefs and contempt 
** of principle in the higher part of the world, and fuch profligate 
** intemperance and fearleſſneſs of committing crimes in the lower, 
** as muft, if this torrent of impiety ftop not, become abfolutely 
* fatal“. Our Author therefore thought, that as this evil, 
which is now fpread through the populace, began in the bigher 
part of the world, it muft be firft checked there, if ever it were 
checked at all. And he knew no better way to do this, than by 
fhewing thofe People of Condition (who, amidft all their contempt 
of religious Principle, yet profeffed the greateft zeal for their country 
and mankind, that Religion is abfolutely neceffary for the fupport of 
civil Government. He thought too, this no ill device to get the 
advocate of Revelation a fair hearing. For he fuppofed, that un- 
leſs they could be made to fee the ufefulne/s of Chriftianity to So- 
ciety (which their contempt of Principle fhewed they yet did not fee) 
they would never be brought to believe its Zruth, or Divinity. 

Thefe were his endeavours and defigns. What he got for his 
pains I have already told the Reader. — 

In vain had he endeavoured to deferve well of Religion at large, 
and of the Church of England in particular ;—by fixing the true 
grounds of morality;—by confuting the atheiftic arguments of 
Bayle, and the flagitious Principle of Mandeville ;—by explaining 


* Bithop of Oxford's Charge, London, 1738, 410. p. 4. 
the 
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the natures, fettling the bounds, and adjufting the diftin& rights 
of tbe two Societies; —and by expofing the impious tenet of Religion's 
being the contrivance of Politicians, 

Ail this went for nothing with the Bigots. He had departed 
from the old pofture of defence, and had projected a new plan for the 
ſupport of Revelation. His Demonftration (fays one of them) if be 
could make one of it, could never make us amends for changing our pef- 
ture of defence, and deferting our ftreng bolds *. For though they 
will tall, indeed, of the love of truth, and the invincible evidence 
of our Faith, yet I know not how, even amidft all their Zeal and 
Fury, they betray the moft woful apprehenfions of Chriftianity, and 
are frighted to death at every foolifh Book new written againft Re- 
ligion, though it come but froin the Mint or Bedlam. And what 
do our directing Ingineers advife you to, in this exigence? Do they 
bid you a& offenfively, and turn the enemies artillery upon them ? 
By no means. Keep within your frong bolds. Watch where they 
dire& their battery, and there to your old mud walls clap a buttrefs ; 
and fo it be done with fpeed, no matter of what materials. 1f, in 
the mean time, one more bold than the reft, offer to dig away the 
rubbith that hides its beauty, or kick down an aukward prop that 
difcredits its ftrength, he is fure to be called by thefe men, per- 
haps to be thought by thofe who fet them on work, a fecret enemy, 
er an indifcreet friend +. He is fure to be affaulted with all the rude 
clamours and opprobrious names that Bigotry is ever ready to be- 
ftow on thofe it fears and hates. 

But this was the fortune of all his betters. It was the fortune 
of Hooker, Hales, Stillingfleet, Cudwoith, Bp. Taylor. They 
were called Politiques, Sceptics, Eraftians, Deifis, and Atbeiſts. But 
CupwonTH's cafe was fo particular, that it will excufe a little en- 
largement. 

The Philofopher of Malmefbury was the terror of the laft age, as 
Tindal and Collins have been of this. The prefs fwet with contro- 


* Webfter's Country Clergyman's fecond Letter. + Waterland, 
verfy $ 
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verfy ; and every young Church-man-militant would needs try his 
arms in thundering upon Hobbes's fteel cap. "The mifchief his 
writings had done to Religion fet Cudworth upon projecting its 
defence. Of this he publifhed one immortal volume; with a bold- 
nefs uncommon indeed, but very becoming a man conſcious of his 
own integrity and ftrength. For inftead of amufing himfelf with 
Hobbes's peculiar whimfies, which in a little time were to vanith 
of themfelves, and their anfwers with them; which are all now 
forgotten, from the Curate's to the Archbifhop's *; he launched 
out into the immenfity of the Intellectual Syftem; and, at his firft 
effay, penetrated the very darkeft receffes of Antiquity, to ftrip 
ATHEISM of its difguifes, and drag up the lurking Monfter into 
day. Where though few readers could follow him, yet the 
very floweft were able to overtake his purpofe. And there wanted 
not country Clergymen to lead the cry, and tell the world,—Téat, 
under pretence of defending Revelation, he wrote in the very manner 
that an artful Infidel might naturally be fuppofed to ufe in writing 
againft it; that he had given us all the filthy fluff that be could ferape 
together out of the fink of Atheifm, as a natural introduction to a de- 
monfiration of the truth of Revelation: that with incredible induſtry 
and reading he had rummaged all antiquity for atheiftical argu- 
ments, which he neither knew, nor intended to anfwer. Ina 
word, that he was an Atbeiſt in his heart, and an Arian in his 
book +. But the worft is behind. Thefe filly calumnies were be- 
lieved. The much injured Author grew difgufted. His ardour 
flackened: and the reft, and far greateft part of the Defence, never 
appeared. A Defence, that would have left nothing to do for fuch 
as our Author, but to read it ; and for fuch as our Author's Adver- 
faries, but to rail at it. 

Thus fpiritual Hate, like carnal Love, levels all diſtinctions. 
And thus our Author came to be honoured with the fame treatment 


* Tenifon. 
+ See Webfter’s Country Clergyman's firt Letter againſt The Divine Legation ; and 
one Mr, John Turner's diſcourſe (a Clergyman likewife) againſt The Intellectual Sytem. 
which 
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which it had beftowed upon a CupwonTH. But as this hate is 
for the moft part, only envy, under the name of zeal, the Bigots, 
for their own eafe, fhould be more cautious in conferring their fa- 
vours. They have given our Author caufe enough to be proud: 
who, as inconfiderable as he is, has, it feems, his —— ; as well 
as a Locks his Edwards, or a CHILLINGWoRTH his Cheyne/. But 
alas! the public, I am afraid, diftinguifh better. They fee, though 
thefe men cannot, that the Edwards's and Cheynels increafe upon 
us, while the Lock ES and CHILLINGwoRr T Hs are become exceeding 
rare» Turn then, good Creatures! while you have time, turn 
your envy on their few remaining fucceflors: and leave our Author 
in peace. He has parts (had he but fuitable morals) even to be of 
your party. But no time is to be loft. We have a fad profpe& 
before us. The CHiLLINGwoRTHs of the prefent age will, in a 
little time, be no more; while the race of Cheynels threatens to be 
immortal. But this is the fate of human things. The Geefe of the 
Capitol, we know, remained for ages, after thofe true defenders 
of it, the ManLit, the CAMILLI, the AFRICANS, were extinct and 
forgotten. 

And alas! how ominous are the fears of friendfhip! I had but 
juſt written this, when the death of Dr. Francis Hang, late bifhop 
of Chichefer, gave me cauſe to lament my Divination. In him the 
Public has loft one of the beft patrons and fupports of letters and 
religion. How fteddily and fuccefsfully he employed his great 
talents of reafon and literature in oppofing the violence of each 
religious party in their turns, when court-favour was betraying 
them into hurtful extremes, the unjuft reproaches of Libertines 
and Bigots will never fuffer us to forget. How generoufly he en- 
couraged and rewarded Letters, let them tell who have largely 
fhared in his beneficence : for his character may be trufted with his 
enemies, or even with his moft obliged friends. In him our Author 
has loft, what he could but ill fpare, one of the moft candid of his 
Readers and ableft of his Critics. What he can never lofe, is the 
honour of his efteem and friendfhip. 

Vor. II. Qq But 
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But whatever advantage our Author may have received. from the 
outrage of his enemies, the public is a real fufferer. He had in- 
deed the honour to be known to thofe few, who could have cor- 
rected his errors, reformed his courfe, and fhewn him fafely 
through the wide and tracklefs wafte of ancient times. But the 
calumnies of the Bigots obliged him to a kind of quarantain, as 
coming lately from fufpeéted places, from the cabinet-council of 
Old Lawgivers, and the fchools of Heathen Philofophers; whofe 
infection was fuppofed to be yet fticking on him. And under 
fuch circumftances it is held ill-breeding to come near our Supe- 
riors. 

This difadvantage was the more fenfible to him, as. few writers 
have been under greater obligations to confult the fatisfaction of 
capable readers; who gave his firft Volume fo kind a reception; 
and waited with a favourable expectation for the following. And 
if he has made thefe readers wait too long, he has only this to fay, 
that he would not follow the example of paradoxical writers, who 
only aim to ftrike by a novelty. For as his point was truth, he 
was content his notions fhould become ſtale and common, and 
forego all advantages but their nativeevidence, before he fubmitted 
the profecution of them to the judgement of the public. 


PREFACE 


— —— 
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or MDC CLVIII. 


i HE fubje& of thefe Volumes had occafionally led me to fay 

many things of the genius and conſtitution of PAGAN Reli- 
gion, in order to illuftrate the divinity of the Jgwisu and the 
CusisTiAN : Amongſt the reft, I attempted to explain the true 
origin of that opprobrium of our common nature, PERSECUTION 
FoR OPINIONS * : And I flattered myfelf, I had done REVELATION 
good fervice, in fhewing that this evil owed its birth to the aJfur- 
dities of Pagan Religion, and to the imiquities of Pagan Politics: for 
that the perfecutions of the later Jews, and afterwards, of the firft 
Chriftians, arofe from the reafonable conftitution of thefe two Reli- 
gions, which, by avoiding idolatry, oppofed that univerfal princi- 
ple of paganifm, INTERCOMMUNITY OF WORSHIP; or, in other 
words, That the Jews and Chriftians were perfecuted as the enemies 
ef mankind, for not having Gods in common with the reft of the 
World. 

But a learned Critic and Divine hath lately undertaken to expofe 
my miftake; He hath endeavoured to prove, that the fic? perfecu- 
tion for opinion was of Chriftian original ; and that the Pagans per- 
fecuted the primitive Church, not, as I had reprefented the matter, 


æ See Div. Leg. vol. I. b. ii, ſect. 6. 
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for the unfociable genius of its Religion, which forbad all inter- 
courfe with idolaters, but for its NocTURNAL and CLANDESTINE 
ASSEMBLIES. From whence it follows, as will be feen by and 
by, that the firft Chriftians were fanatics, libertines, or impoftors ; 
and that the perfecuting Emperors, provident for the public fafety, 
legally purfued a bigotted or immoral fe& for a CRIME OF STATE, 
and not for matter of opinion. 

If it be afked, How a Doctor of Laws, a Minifter of the Gofpel, 
and a Judge ecclefiaftical, would venture to amufe us with fo 
ftrange a fancy; all I can fay for it is, he had the pleafure, in 
common with many other witty men, of writing againft The Di- 
vine Legation ; and he had the pleafure too, in common with many 
wife men, of thinking he might indulge himfelf in any liberties 
againft a writer whom he had the precaution not to name.—But 
he fays, he never read the D. L. I can eafily believe him: And 
will do him this further juftice, that, when many have written 
againft it without reading it, he is the firſt who has had the inge- 
nuity to own it. 

His fyftem or hypcthefis, as we find it in a late quarto volume, 
called Elements of the Civil Law *, is, in fubftance, this, —** That the 
** fame principle, which fet the Roman Senate upon profecuting 
** the abominable RITES or BAccHus, excited the Roman Emperors 
** to perfecute the PRIMITIVE CHURCH." 

But it is fit, this marvellous diſcovery fhould be revealed in his 
own words.—ZJ¢ may be afked (fays he) in that almoft univerfal li- 
cence end toleration, which the ancients, the Romans particularly, ex- 
tended to the profefors of all religions whatfoever, why the cbriſian 
profeffion alone, which might bave expected a favourable treatment, 
Jeems to fland exempted, and frequently felt the fecerity of the bitiergſt 
perfecuticn+.—If the learned Critic be ferious in afking a queſtion, 
which had been anfwered, and as would feem, to the general fatif- 
faction, near twenty years ago, I fuppofe it is, to intimate that 


Ny the Rev. Dr. Tavros, Chancellor of Lincoln, + Page 579. 
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no other anfwer will content him but one from the Perfecutors 
themfelves. This then he fhall have; though it be of fixteen hun- 
dred years ftanding. 

Priwv the younger, when proconful of Bithynia, acquaints 
his mafter wirh the reaſons why He perfecuted ; and the ſatisfaction 
he had in fo doing :—** Neque dubitabam, qualecumque effet quod 
** faterentur, certe PERTINACIAM, ET INFLEXIBILEM OBSTINA- 
** TIONEM debere puniri *.“ What was this /roward and inflexible 
obftinacy? He tells us, it was refufing all iatercommunity with 
paganifm ; it was refufing to throw a fingle grain of incenfe on 
their altars. 

Tacitus, ſpeaking of the perfecution which followed the burn- 
ing of Rome by Nero (the impiety of which action that mad 
tyrant had charged upon the chriftians) fays, ** Haud perinde in 
** crimine incendii, quam opio HUMANI GENERIS convicti funt +.” 
By which, I underftand him to mean,—That though the emperor 
falſely charged them with the burning of Rome, yet the people 
acquiefced in the perfecution, on account of the enormous crime 
of which they were convicted, [i. e. judged guilty in the opinion 
of all men ;] their barred to tbe whole race of mankind $ ; for nothing 

but 


* Lib. x. ep. 97. + Ann. I. xv. c. 44. 

1 Tacitus, fpeaking of the Jews, obferves that the end of their peculiar Rites was to 
feparate them from all other people. From their /iparation he inferred their averfux. 
In this fenfe we are to underftand him and other Pagan writers, when they exclaim 
againft the Jews for their peculiar. Rites. Each Nation had its own: fo that, peculiarity 
was a circumftance common to all, What differenced the Jewith Rites from all others 
was their exd ; which was to keep the People from all intercommunity with the feveral 
religions of Paganifm ; each of which, how different foever in their Rites, held fellow- 
fhip with one another. — But here a famous French Critic, who writes de omni ſcäbili, 
comes in fupport of our Englith Critic's ſyſtem of the PstupowanTYas of the primi- 
tive Church, and fays, we all miftake Tacitus’s Latin. His words are thefe—** J'oferais 
dire que ces mots edio bumani generis conviGi purraint bien fignifier, dans le file de Tacite, 
convaincus Petre bais du genre-bumain, autant que convaincus de bair le geure-bumain." 
(Traité fur la Tolerance, 1763, p. 60.) He tells us, He dare fay,—what not one of 

u Weftminflcr's bold race 
dare 
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but fuch an unnatural averfion, they thought, could induce men 
to perfevere in rejecting fo univerfal a principle, as intercommunity 
of worfhip. 

The good emperor Aux EL us was himſelf a perfecutor. It is 
not to be doubted, when he fpeaks in condemnation of the Chriftian 
fect, but that he would tell the worft he conceived of them: and 
it muft certainly have been that worft, which made him a Perfe- 
cutor, fo much againft the mildnefs of his nature and the equity of 
his philofophic manners. Now this fage magiſtrate, in his book 
of Meditations, {peaking of the wife man’s readinefs to give up 
life, expreſſes himfelf in this manner, — He ſhould be fo pre- 
** pared that his readinefs may be feen to be the iffue of a well- 
** weighed judgment, not the effect of MERE ons iN Ac v, like that 
** of the Chriftians *." For intercommunity being in the number of 
firft principles, to deny thefe could be owing to nothing but to 
mere obftinacy, or downright ftupidity. Here, the miftaken duty 
of the magiftrate, over-came the lenity of the man, and the juf- 
tice of the philofopher: at other times, his fpeculations happily 
got the better of his practice. In his conflitution to tbe community of 
Afia, recorded by Eufebius, he fays, I know the Gods are watchful 
** to difcover fuch fort of men. And it is much fitter that they 
** themfelves fhould punifh thofe who REFUSE TO WORSHIP THEM, 
s than that we fhould interfere in their quarrel +.” The em- 
peror, at length, fpeaks out: and what we could only infer from 


dare fay,—that thefe «ords, odio bumani generis convifli, may well fgnify in the Ayl of Ta- 
citus, convitied of being bated by the buman race, as well as convilfed of bating the buman 
race.” And now Tacitus, fo long famed for his political fagacity, will be made to pro- 
nounce this galimatias from his oracular Tripod, ** 72e Jews were not conviéted fo pro- 
** perly for the crime of fetting fire to Rome, as for the CRIME OF BEING HATED by ail 
tt mankind.” |: 

OTÈ & Tree vüro, ha axò Des xgionws pollas pi nals Yards wagdradi, de e xf 
L. zi. $ 3. . 
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Pliny, from Tacitus, and from the paffage in the Meditations, he 
now declares in fo many words; viz. that THE CHRISTIANS WERE 
PERSECUTED FOR REFUSING TO WORSHIP THE Gops OF THE 
GENTILES, 

Laftly, the imperial Sophift, who, of all the idolaters, was moft 
learned in this »yflery of iniquity, as having employed all his po- 
litics and his pedantry to varnith over the deformities of perfecution, 
frankly owns, that the Jews and Chriftians brought the exe- 
cration of the world upon them, by their AVERSION TO THE 
Gops oF THE GENTILES *," 

We have feen, from the MacisTRATE’s own teftimony, what 
it was for which he perfecuted. We ſhall now fee, from the 
PEOPLE's demand, that they required the exertion of his power, on 
noother account. It was ufual in their fanguinary fhews, when cri- 
minals and offending flaves were expofed to the beafts, to call out 
for and demand execution on the Chriftians, by the formula of AIPE 
TOTE AOEOTZ. This was their early language when they required 
Polycarp for the flaughter. The name ArHEIs T was only one of 
their more odious terms, for a reje&or of their Gods. And it was 
but too natural, when they wanted to have their rage and cruelty 
thus gratified, to ufe expreſſions, which, at the fame time that the 
terms were moft calumniating, implied the very crime for which 
the magiftrate was wont to perfecute. 

What fays our learned Civilian to this evidence? He allows An- 
tiquity to have proved the Fact, that the pagan emperors did per- 
fecute. But for what, is a queftion (fays he) that may fill be aſted. 
And the true anfwer, with your leave, he thinks himfelf better 
able to give than the Perfecutors themfelves. My reader (thefe 
are his words) will grant the fact; and I COME Now To ACCOUNT 
FOR IT. The account, we find, had been fettled long ago. What 


* "Arr và, O2 eperatilou; Sui; itise 8 & piya de misde Duo Gars dt · Oude T9 
(is Quri— Agile ster v)» Ager, un! ph Tw isadran i d; acras tacts = ,. JULIAN 
apud Cyril, cont, Jul. lib. v, 
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of that? It had never paſſed through his philologic Office; and 
therefore lay fiħ open till our mafter-critic was at leifure to exa- 
mine it. 

It is not true (fays this redreffer of wrongs) that the primitive 
Chriftians beld their affemblies in the night-time to avoid the interrup- 
tions of the civil power. But the converfe of that propofition is true iN 
THE UTMOST LATITUDE, viz. that they met with moleflations from 
that quarter, becaufe their affemblies were noclurnal *, 

He fays, it is not true: The Chriftian Church fays, i? is. Who 
fhall decide? A bundle of Grammarians ; or the college of Apof- 
tles? I know bis mind: and I gueís at my reader's: And of the 
two, being at prefent more difpofed to gratify the latter, I fhall, for 
once, venture to bring our Civilian before a foreign Judicatory, that 
is to fay, HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

From Scripture we learn, that the firft Chriftian affembly, held 
in the aight time, was the very night after the RESURRECTION ; 
when the difciples met in a c/andefline manner, with the doors made 
faft upon them : and this, we are affured, was to avoid the interrup- 
tions of the civil power; or, in the plainer words of St. John, For 
FEAR OF THE Jews +: for the Soldiers’ ſtory of the reſurrection 
began now to make a noife; and the Jewith rulers were much 
ftartled and enraged at it. But when the fright of the difciples was 
a little over, and things had fubfided into a calm, the next affem- 
bly, we hear of, was in the day time; without any marks of the 
former wary circumſpection ł. Theſe open meetings were repeated 
as often as the returns of public worfhip required: fometimes 
fhifting from houfe to houíe; íometimes more ftationary in the 
Temple §. 

But when now the MiRACLEs, worked by the apoftles in con- 
firmation of the foldiers’ ftory, had alarmed the rulers afrefh ; and 
Peter and John, whom they had put into prifon, were, on their 
rcleafement, enjoined filence, the Church, aflembled in this exi- 


Id. ib. + John xx. 19. t Acts i. 14.— ii, 1. § Acts ii. 46. 
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gence to implore the divine direction touching the extent of their 
obedience to the civil power, was anſwered by fenfible figus from 
heaven, as at the day of Pentecoſt.— And when they bad prayed 
(fays the hiftorian) the place was /baken where they were affembled 
together ; and they were all filled with the Holy Gbo, and they 
Spake the word of God wi TH BOLDNESS *. 

Here we fee, that this fecond perſecution had a different effect 
upon the Church from the former. At firft, they affembled in a 
clandeftine manner for fear of the Jews; now, they continued openly 
in the Temple to [peak the word of God with boldneft. This con- 
duct feemed good to the Holy Ghoſt: and the reafon is not diffi- 
cult to comprehend. The Church was now, for the firft time, 
folemnly enjoined filence by Authority. It was fit it fhould be as 
folemnly decided, Who was to be obeyed; Gop, or the civil Ma- 
giftrate. But this was not all: the decifion ferved another very 
great purpofe ; it ferved, to diſſeminate the Faith: for the natural 
confequence of the difciples’ perſiſting to difcharge their miniftry, 
after they had been formally forbidden, was their being ſcattered 
abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria+. Had the 
Church taken its ufual remedy againſt civil violence, namely fecret 
affemblies (which, in ordinary cafes, modefty and a ſober regard 
to authority prefcribe), the faithful had not been difperfed ; and 
the purpofe of divine Providence, in the fpeedy propagation of the 
Gofpel, had not been properly effected. 

"This being the cafe, in the interval between the difperfion, and 
St. Paul's miraculous converfion, we hear of no nocturnal affemblies ; 
unlefs you reckon in the number that between the Difciples and 
their illuftrious Convert, on the town-wall of Damafcus, when 
they let him down in a bafket, to eſcape his perſecutors 1. In this 
condition, things remained till Paul’s return to Jerufalem: and 
then, fays my text, the Churches bad refl throughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria §. 


* AAs iv. st. t A: viii. 1. t Acts ix. 25. § Ver. st. 
Vor. II. Rr From 
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From this time, till Herod’s perfecution *, we have not one 
word of any nocturnal affembly of the Faithful: but no fooner did. 
that períecution commence than thofe meetings were again re-af- 

fumed. The Church affembled at midnight to pray for Peter's 
deliverance out of prifon : and he, when he was delivered by their 
prayers, found more difficulty to get to his fecreted friends than to 
efcape from his gaolers 4. 

In a word, from this hiftory of the firft propagation. of the 
Faith, we learn, that, in times of perfecution, the Church affem- 
bled by ftealth, and in the night: but whenever they had a 
breathing time, and were at liberty to worfhip God according to 
their confcience, they always met together openly, and in the face. 
of day. Thus when Paul came firſt to Rome (where this fec& 
fhared in the general toleration of foreign worfhip, till the magiftrate 
underftood that it condemned the great principle of intercommunity), 
we learn, that he freely difcharged the office of his miniftry from. 
morning to night J. And the facred writer, as if on purpofe to in- 

_finuate, that, when the Church had reft from perfecution, it never 
erept into holes and corners, ends his narrative in this manner ; — 
And Paul dwelt two whole years in bis own bired boufe, and RE- 
CEIVED ALL that came in unto bim; preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching thofe things which concern the Lord Jefus Chrift, with 
all confidence, xo MAN FORBIDDING HIM S. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that the queftion is, of the 
perfecuting Pagans ; and all that has been here faid, concerns the 
perfecuting Jews only.” It does fo: But who can help it? The 
Jews happened to perfecute, firt. As to the qugſtion, that which 
is effential in it is only this, Whether the primitive Chriftians held 
their clandeftine aſſemblies to avoid perfecution ; or whether they 
were perfecuted for holding clandeftine affemblies ? — Who perfe- 
cuted, whether Jews or Pagans, is merely incidental to the quef- 

* AAs xii. 1. t Adts xii. 15. 1 Ads xxviii, 23. 

$ Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 
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tion, and wholly indifferent to the decifion of it. But it may ftill 

be faid, ** That the Chriftians having thus gotten the habit of 
clandeftine affemblies in Judea; by that time Churches became 

formed in the midft of paganifm, they continued the fame mode of 
worfhip, though the occafion of its introduction was now over ; 

fo that the learned Doctor's pofition may yet be true, That the 

Pagans perfecuted for thofe clandeftine meetings, which had been 

firft begun in Judea, to avoid perſecution, and were now continued 

in contempt of authority.” To this I anfwer, that the fac, on 

the Doctor's own principles, is impoffible. According to his prin- 

ciples, clandeftine meetings muft be profecuted as foon as obferved ; 

and they are of a nature to be obferved as foon as practiſed. Now 

all Antiquity, both prophane and facred, affures us, that the chrif- 

tian Church was not perfecuted on its firſt appearance amongſt the 

Pagans: who were not eafily brought, even when excited by the: 
Jews, to fecond their malice, or to fupport their impotence. 

But the faé is, in the higheft degree, improbable on any princi- 
ples. Had our learned Critic confulted what Philofophers, and not 
what Philologifts, call HuMANITY, that is, the workings of our 
common nature, he had never fallen into fo abfurd a conceit, as 
that the infpired propagators of a Revelation from heaven fhould, 
without any reafonable caufe, and only in imitation of pagan wor- 
fhip, affect clandeftine and no&urnal meetings. For he might 
have feen, that fo ſtrange a conduct had not only been in contempt 
of their divine Mafter’s example, who, at his arraignment before 
the high prieft, faid, Z pate oPENLY to the world; and ix SECRET 
bave I faid notbing* ; but likewife in defiance of his injunction, 
when he fent them to propagate the faith,—What I tell you ix 
DARKNESS, that fall you fpeak IN THE LIGHT: and what ye bear 
IN THE EAR, that preach ye UPON THE HoUsE-TOPS 4. Had our 
Critic (I fay) paid that attention to human nature and to the courte 
of the moral world, which he has mifapplied upon an old mouldy 


* John xviii. 20. f Matth. x. 27. 
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brafs, and a fet of ftrolling Bacchanals *, he might have under- 
ftood, that the firft Chriftians, under the habitual guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, could never have recourfe to nocturnal or clandeftine 
conventicles till driven to them by the violence of perfecution : he 
might have underftood, that the free choice of fuch affemblies 
muft needs be an after- practice, when church-men had debafed the 
truth and purity of Religion by human inventions and fordid fu- 
perſtitions; when, an emulous affectation of MYSTERY, and a 
miftaken zeal for the tombs of the Martyrs, had made a Hierar- 
chy of that, which at firft was only a Gofpel-miniftry. 

On the whole, therefore, we need not, I think, afk leave of 
this learned man to continue in our opinion, that the primitive 
Chriftians held their affemblies in the night-time to avoid the interrup- 
tions of the civil power; and to efteem his CONVERSE frofofition, as 
he affects to call it (of their meeting with moleflation from that 
quarter, BECAUSE their affemblies were necturnal) as a mere dream 
or vifion. 

But to hide nothing which may concern a matter of fuch im- 
portance as our Critic's Difcoveries ; 1 will ingenuoufly confefs, 
how much foever it may make againít me, that there are inftances 
in facred ftory of meetings at midnight and before dawn of day, to 
which o interruption of the civil Power had driven the difciples of 
Chrift; but which were evidently done in contempt and defiance 
of that Power: fuch, for example, was the clandeftine meeting 
between Mary and the two Angels at the fepulchre 4 : that between 
the Apoftles and the Angel of the Lord in the common prifon 1: 
and that, again, between Peter and the fame Angel $: not to fpeak 
of another famous midnight affembly between Paul, Silas, the Gaoler 
and an Earthquake ||. 

* All thefe refined fpeculations concerning perfecution, are at the end of the faid 


book of Elements; in a differtation on a curious ancient tablet, containing the fenato- 
rial decree againſt a crew of wicked Bacchanals, of the fize and dignity of our modern 


Gypſies. 
+ John xx. 11, 13. 1 Acts v. 18, 19. 
§ Acts xii.. | Ads xvi, 25. 
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We come now to the learned perfon’s fecond propofition, called 
by way of eminence, the converse ; which affirms, That the pri- 
mitive Chriflians met with moleflations from tbe civil power, becaufe 
their affemblies were nocturnal. And this he affures us és true 1N 
THE UTMOST LATITUDE; which in his language, I fuppofe, fig- 
nifies, rue in the EXACTEST SENSE, for his argument requires fome 
{fuch meaning. Now in common Engliſh—true in the utmoft latitude, 
fignifies true, in the LOWEST SENSE; for the greater latitude you 
give to any thing, the /oofer you make it. This moft eloquent 
editor of Demofthenes therefore, by utmoft latitude may be allowed 
to mean, what makes moft to his purpofe; though it be what an 
Englifhman would leaft fufpe&t,—atmof? friéinefs. And now for 
his reafoning.—By the moleflations the Chriftians met with, we muft 
needs underftand the First moleſtations; all other being nothing 
to the purpoſe: for when perfecution was once on foot, I make 
no doubt but the nocturnal affemblies, to which perfecution had 
driven them, gave frefh umbrage to the Civil power; it being of 
the nature of a perfecuting fpirit to take offence at the very endea- 
vours to evade its tyranny. The queftion between the learned 
Civilian and me, is, What gave birth to the frf, and continued 
to be the general, cauſe of perfecution ? He fays it arofe from noc- 
turnal and clandeftine affemblies : J fuppofe it to be occafioned by the 
Atbeiſlie renunciation of the Gods of Paganifm. 

Now it feems to be a violent prejudice againft the learned Cri- 
tic's ſyſtem, that no one of thofe perfecutors ever aſſigned nocturnal 
affemblies as the fir or general caufe of perfecution ; and equally 
favourable for my opinion, that they all concur in giving another 
caufe; namely, the unhofpitable temper of the Chriftians, in refuf- 
ing to have Gods in common with the reft of mankind, 

PL. i x, in doubt how to act with the Chriftians of his diſtrict, 
writes to his maſter for inſtructions. His embarras, he tells the 
emperor, was occafioned by his never having been prefent at their 


examinations; which made him incapable of judging what, or how 
he 
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he was to profecute.. ** Cognitionibus de Chriftianis interfui nun- 
** quam: ideo nefcio guid et quatenus aut puniri foleat aut quaeri." 
He wanted to know, whether the very NAME was not criminal ; 
either for itfelf, or for fome mifchief hid under it ** Nomen 
*' ipfum etiam fi flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohaerentia nomini 
* puniantur." But could a Roman Magiftrate, when at a lofs for a 
pretence to perfecute, overlook fo fair a one as voluntary, unforced 
clandefline affemblies, and hunt after a mormo hid in the combina- 
tion of four fyllables ? Not that be wanted a Precedent for pro- 
ceeding on thefe vifionary grounds; but the very Precedent fhews 
that the Perfecutors wanted better. TERTULLIAN affures us, that the 
Chriſtians had been actually perfecuted for the NAME only, Non 
e fcelus aliquod in caufa, fed NoMEN ; Chriftianus, fi nullius criminis 
** reus, nomen valde infeftum, fi folius nominis crimen eft—fi nominis 
** odium eft, quis nominum reatus : que accufatio vocabulorum ? 
** nifi fi aut barbarum fonat aliqua vox nominis, aut infauftum, 
s aut maledicum, aut impudicum," &c. From whence, by the 
way, allow me to conclude, that when a harmlefs NAME becomes 
fo odious as to occafion the Sect, which bears it, to be perfecuted, 
the averfion muft arife from fome efential principle of that Sect, 
and not from a cafual circumftance attending their religious prac- 
tice.—But to return to Pliny ; at laft he difcovers fomething wore 
thy of ammadverfion. It was their FROWARD AND INFLEXIBLE 
OBSTINACY :—** neque dubitabam, qualecumque eflet quod fate- 
** rentur, pervicaciam certe et infſexibilem obftinationem debere puniri.” 
Now is it poffible, if the Chriftians were firft perfecuted, and 
continued to be perfecuted, for holding their affemblies in the 
night-time, that Pliny, after fo much experience of it, fhould 
not know the crime, nor how to proceed againſt the offenders? 
What is ftill more unaccountable, TRAJAN, in anfwer to this ap- 
plication, is unable to deliver any general rule for the direction of 
his Minifter.—** Neque enim in univerfum aliquid, quod quafi 
s certam formam habeat, conftitui poteft" But the aſſembling in a 
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clandeftine manner by night, if this was the Crime which gave offence, 
is au action that admits of few modifications in a Court of Juſtice; 
and fo might be commodioufly fubmitted to a general rule. On the 
other hand, if what the author of Toe Divine Legation fays, be 
true, that they were perfecuted for oppofing the principle of INTER- 
COMMUNITY, We fee plainly why no general rule could be deli- 
vered. They expreffed this oppofition in various ways and man- 
ners; fome more, fome lefs, offenfive:—by fimply refufing to 
worfhip with the Pagans, when called upon; by running to their 
tribunals uncalled; by making a profeffion of their faith, unafked ; 
or by affronting the national religion, unprovoked. Now, fo juft 
and clement a prince as Trajan might well think, thefe different 
modes of expreffing their abhorrence of intercommunity deferved 
different degrees of animadverfion. 

When Nero, in a mad frolic, fet Rome on fire, and then threw 
that atrocious act upon the Chriftians, it is highly probable that 
the nocfurnal affemblies of the Faithful (which, by this time, perfe- 
cution had introduced amongft them) firft ftarted the happy 
thought, and encouraged him to purfue it. Now, if this, which 
is very probable, and our Critic's hypothefis, which is very impro- 
bable, be both true, I cannot fee how it was poffible for Tacitus, 
when he acquits them of this calumny, and at the fame time ex- 
preffes the utmoft virulence againft them, to omit the mention of 
their no&urnal affemblies, had they been begun without neceffity, 
and obftinately continued after the civil magiftrate had forbidden 
them. Inſtead of this, all he had to object to the Chriftians, was 
their odium bumani generis : of which, indeed, he fays, they were 
convicted; conviéti Junt: an expreſſion, without either propriety or 
truth, unleſs we fuppofe he underftood their refufal of iptercommu- 
nity to be a conviction : other proof there was none: for when 
examined on the rack concerning this hatred of mankind *, they 


* i. e. Concerning their principles and their practice, from whence the Pagans in- 
ferred their batred of mankind, 
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conftantly denied the charge; and appealed as well to their princi- 
ples as their practice ; both of which declared their univerfal love and 
benevolence to all the creatures of God. But to reprobate the Gods 
of Rome, the Orbis Romanus, (of which our Critic can tell us 
wonders) was proclaiming Hatred and averfion to all the world, 
Hence it is that Quintilian, {peaking of the topics of difpraife, 
fays that the Author of the Fewifh Religion, (equally reprobating, 
with the Author of the Chriftian, the univerfal principle of inter- 
community) was defervedly bated and beld ignominious as the founder 
of a ſuperſtition wbich was the BANE of all other Religions.—Et pa- 
rentes malorum odimus: Et eft conditoribus urbium infamiz, con- 
traxiffe aliquam PERNICIOSAM caeteris gentem, qualis eft primus 
Judaicæ fuperftitionis Autor. But why pernicious and baleful to 
the ref, if not by accufing and comdemning all other Inftitutions 
of error and impofture ? 

Marcus AunELIUS and JULIAN were vigilant and active; well 
inſtructed in the rights of Society; and not a little jealous of the 
interefts of the Magiftrate. Yet neither of thefe princes ever accufe 
the Chriftians of running to no&urnal aſſemblies unprovoked, or 
of perfifting in the practice againft imperial edicts, What a field 
was here for Aurelius, who defpifed them, to urge his charge of 
brutal obftinacy; and for Julian, who feared them, to cry aloud of 
danger to the fate; their two favourite topics againft thefe enemies 
of their Religion and Philofophy ! 

But facred ftory may help us out where the civil fails: let us fee 
then how this matter ftands reprefented in Scripture: for I make 
our Critic’s caufe my own, as fuppofing we are both in the purfuit 
of Truth. 

I have already given a brief account of the Aſſemblies of the in- 
fant-church, as they are occafionally mentioned in the hiftory of 
the Aas of tbe Apofiles. 

Our Critic’s converfe propofition, which we are now upon, only 
requires us to fhew in what light the perfecutors of the Apoftles 
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confidered this matter; and whether nocturnal affemblies, when any 
fuch were held, either gave advantage to their Jewifh accufers, or 
umbrage to the pagan Magiftrate, before whom the propagators of 
the Gofpel were convened. 

The perfecutions recorded in the hiftory of the £s were almoft 
all of them raifed, or at leaft, fomented, by the Jews. Their fe- 
veral accufations againft thofe they called apoftate brethren are mi- 
nutely recorded: and yet the crime of afembiing by night is never 
brought into account. In the mean time, their point was to make 
the unwilling Magiftrate the inftrument of their malice: for this 
reafon they omitted nothing which might tend to alarm the jea- 
loufy of the State; as when they accufed the Chriftians of fetting 
up another king, againft Caefar. Had their no&urnal aſſemblies 
therefore been held out of choice, they would not have neglected 
this advantage, fince nothing could more alarm the civil Magiftrate 
than fuch affemblies. The truth is, the Jews could not be ig- 
norant of the advantage this would afford them. But confcience 
and humanity are not to be overcome at once. To accufe thofe 
they hated, of what they themfelves had occafioned, required a 
hardinefs in vice which comes only by degrees; and after a long 
habit of abufing civil juftice and the common rights of mankind. 

Our Critic, perhaps, may be readv to fay, ** T'hat it is probable 
the Jews did accufe the Chriftian Church of this miídemeanor, 
though the hiftorian, in his fuccin& hiftory of the As, hath 
omitted to record it.” 

But this fubterfuge will never pafs with thofe who confider how 
unwilling the Roman Magiftrate always was to interfere in their 
contefts, as clearly apprehending, the fubje& of them to be of 
certain matters concerning their law: fo that, under this difpofition, 
nothing could be more effectual to quicken his jealoufy and refent- 
ment, than the charge of clanagſtine aſſemblies; of which, doubtlefs, 
the Romans were very jealous, as contrary to their fundamental 
Laws, though not fo extravagantly umbragious as our Critic's hypo- 
thefis obliges him to fuppofe. l 

VoL. II. 83 But 
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But it will be ſaid, Were clandeffine meetings never objected to 
the primitive Chriſtians?“ Yes, very often. CELsus objected 
fuch meetings to them, as things contrary to law *. But Oricen’s 
reply will fet matters right. He fays, the Church was driven upon 
this obnoxious meafure to avoid the unjuft perfecution of its ene- 
mies +: Nay Celfus, in a more ingenuous humour, confefles, they 
had reafon for what they did; there being no other way to efcape 
the ſevereſt punifhments f. At leaft then, I have the honour of 
finding this reverend Epicurean on my fide, againft our Civilian 
and his conver/e propofttion. 

Thefe meetings, therefore, it is confefled, fubje&ed the Church 
to much cenfure; but that wasall. "Tertullian, vindicating the 
Chriftians on this head, fays—* Haec coitio chriftianorum merito 
** fane illicita, fi illicitis par; merito damnanda, fi quis de ea que- 
** ritur eo titulo quod de factionibus querela eft §.” The paflage 
is remarkable ; and fhews, not only that the Chriftians were never 
brought into condemnation for nocturnal meetings ; but, why they 
were not ; namely becaufe nothing bad or even fufpicious could be 
proved againft them. The law of tbe twelve tables fays, ** Si qut 
* in urbe cœtus no&urnos agitaſſit, capital efto ;" meaning, if ce- 
lebrated without the licence of the magiftrate |. The Chriftians 
applied for this licence: it was denied them. They affembled : 

* Seas xais Hf ylyrcila. Orig. cont. Celf. 

$ 4d vd end u. 


$ d párm võro qoitow, &tt Neben Tir IrgbH ae. Naur vd Sears. 

$ Apol. cap. xxxviii. 

This appears to be the true ſenſe of the Law, from a paffage in Cicero's dialogue 
De Legibus. Atticus thought him too fevere upon secfursal affemblies: he vindicates him- 
felf by obferving, that, even in the midt of Greece, Diagondas, the Theban, totally . 
abolifhed them.— Ne nos duridres forte videamur, in media Gracia, Diagondas The- 
banus lege perpetua fuftulit. From hence I infer thefe two things; That, were not the 
Lave of tbe terelve tables to be underftood in the fenfe here given to it, Cicero needed 
not have gone fo far as Thebes for his juftification : and fecondly, that his laying 
fo much ítrefs upon the abolition's being made in the midit of Greece, fhews how 
ftrongly, in his opinion, that country was attached to Hu afimblcs. 
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and fuch affemblies are only liable to animadverfion, if any thing 
criminal or immoral be committed in them. Crimes were indeed 
pretended ; but on enquiry, as we find by Pliny, they could not 
be proved. This I take to be the true explanation of Tertullian’s 
argument: by which we underftand that the Chriftians were not 
perfecuted, but only calumniated, for their nocturnal aſſemblies. 

Maximus, a pagan Philofopher of Madaura, defires to know of 
Austin why the Chriftians fo much affected myfery. To which 
the anfwer is, ** That, without doubt, this idolater did not mean, 
** the meetings in caverns and fepulchres, in which the faithful 
** were wont to aſſemble during the heat of perfecution—but their 
** myfteries of Baptifm and the Lord's fupper . St. Auftin fup- 
pofes Maximus did not intend to object to their clandeftine meet- 
ings: however, if he did, he is ready to juftify them on the plea 
of neceffity, and to avoid perfecution. Another fad difcredit to the 
converfe prcpofition. 

But fince our Civil Judge is fo eager to have the primitive Chrif- 
tians found guilty of a crime of fate, at his tribunal; I will, out 
of tendernefs to his credit, and deference to his authority, confent 
to give them up; and fairly confefs, they were not only accufed, 
but even punifhed for high treafon, the crimen lefee majeftatis. The 
procefs was thus carried on. Chriſtians refufed to worfhip the 
Gods of Rome. Sacrificing for the fafety of the empire, and for 
the life of the emperor, made part of that worfhip. If the Chrif- 
tians could not worfhip, they could not facrifice: But this facri- 
fice was efteemed a neceffary part of civil obedience. The omiffion 
of it, therefore, was a crime of ftate, and amounted to high treafon. 
Tertullian fums up the charge, and pleads guilty to it. ** Deos 
** inquitis (fays he, repeating the pagan accufation) non colitis, et 
** pro imperatoribus facrificia non impenditis :—facrilegii & ma- 
** jeftatis rei convenimur. SUMMA HÆC CAUSA, IMO TOTA EST.” 
Here again we fee, Antiquity gives the exclufion to the conver/e 


* Ep. xliv. 
Ss 2 propofition : 
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propofition e for if this was the only caufe of perfecution, certainly 
nocturnal affemblies was not one. I could with therefore, by this 
crime of flate, to fave the learned Doctor's credit and authority. 
But I am afraid, on examination, it will prove no more than their 
refufal to communicate in pagan worfhip. Tertullian himfelf, in 
the paffage quoted above, makes it amount to no more. However, 
it was efteemed to be the crimen lafe majeſtatis: and this we are 
not to wonder at; for one of the greateft ornaments of Paganifm, 
long before the moving this queftion, had declared, that even the 
exclufve woríhip of one God came pretty near the matter. Ma- 
JESTATEM IMPERII NON DECUISSE UT UNUS TANTUM DEUS CO- 
LATUR, fays Cicero, in his oration for Flaccus. 

You fee then, at length, to what our Critic's difcovery amounts. 
No marvel he triumphs in it. ** And now (fays he) can any one 
** doubt that the confiderations I have mentioned were thofe which 
** GAVE AN EDGE to the Roman perfecutions ? The profeffors of 
4 Chriftianity had No reason to be apprehenſive of any feverities 
** upon the fcore of religion, any more than the profeffors of ANY 
** OTHER RELIGION befides. Antiquity, in its public capacity, was 
** generally very indulgent to all who diffented from the eftablifhed 
** worfhip: perfecution for DIFFERENCE OF BELIEF ALONE owes its 
** nativity to more modern ages, and Spain was its country ; where 
** Prifciliian, by fome, is held to be the firft fufferer for mere opi- 
** nion *.” 

—— And now can any one doubt that the confiderations I have men- 
tioned were thofe which GAVE AN EDGE fo the Roman perfecutions? 
—For a trufty Guide, allow me to recommend him, to the reader ; 
whom he is ready to miflead, the very firft ftep he makes. The 
queftion is, and fo he himſelf has ftated it, what occAstoNED the 
Roman perfecutions ? Here, he changes it to—What GAVE AN EDGE 
to them? Nocturnal affembiies might give an edge to the perfecu- 
tions, and yet all be true that his Adverfary affirms, and the per- 
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fecutions be occafioned by a very different thing.—But our Critic is 
fo highly figurative, and often fo fublime, as to tranfcend the com- 
mon liberties of fpeech. Thus he fpeaks of Antiquity in its public 
capacit;, meaning, I fuppofe, the civil ftates of Greece and Rome; 
though in the mode of ordinary language it would be no inelegant 
periphrafis for the NEW INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES ? 
again he talks of the nativity of perfecution, and of its being a native 
of Spain; and yet he feems not to mean, as you would fancy, its 
birth, but its education. For he tells us“ it was zorn long before, 
in Egypt; where it occafioned, what he calls, their boly wars; 
which, by his own account, were ferfecutions for difference of belief 
alone. However, as this Egyptian intrigue was but a mi/carriage, 
and a kind of coming before its time, he forces it to enter again 
into the womb of Fate, and to be born, we fee, a fecond time for 
the honour of Chriſtianity. Since then, our Critic’s figures are fo 
new, and of fo tranfcendent a kind, why may we not fuppofe that, 
the giving an edge to perfecution, may fignify the giving a fword to it, 
and then all will be right. 
be profeflors of Chriſtianity (fays he) bad no reafon to be ap- 
prebenfive of any feverities upon the fcore Religion. — The more 
fools they; when their Mafter had pointed out fo many. If they 
bad no reafon, it muft be becaufe no reafon would make an impref- 
fion. For they were frequently reminded by him, of what they 
were to fuffer, not indeed for affembling in the night-time, but 
for bis NAME SAKE, and becauſe of tbe wonp +. St. Paul too had ex- 
prefsly affured the churches, that al! who live godly in Jefus Chrif 
Mall. fuffer perfccutiont. But where was the wonder, that they, 
who paid fo little attention to their Mafter, fhould pay ftill lefs to 
their Fellow-fervant ? 

Hear me out, however, cries our learned Critic: I affirm 
that rhe profeffors of Chriftianity bad no reafon to be apprebenfive of 
any feverities upon the fcore of Religion, ANY MORE than the prefeffors 


* Page 583. t Matt. xiii. 21. 1 2 Tim. iii. 12. 
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of any other ſect or religion befides. On my word, he has mended 
matters greatly! What, had the profeffors of other feé#s or religions 
any PROPHESIES Or REVELATIONS of feverities upon the fcore of 
religion ? 

But, from this eflential difference in the external circumftances 
of thefe two fets of Profeffors, the Pagan and the Chriflian, we will 
turn to the internal: And, under this head, let me afk another 
queftion. The Proftfors of the faith held it to be unlawful, and a 
deadly fin, to have communion or fellowfbip with the Gods of the 
Heathen. But had the Prefefors of Idolatry any of thefe fcruples, 
or did they hold any thing analogous to them? On the contrary, 
did not the Prefeffors of Gaul, of Greece, of Afia, and of Egypt, 
join heartily with the Profeffors of Rome, to pay all due honours to 
the eftablifhed religion? while thofe matters of the world as heartily 
joined communion with thefe ftrangers : nay, were ready to do the 
fame honours to the Gofpel, had they found the fame difpofition 
towards mutual civilities among its followers. 

And was this fo trifling a difference as to deferve no notice either 
of the Critic or the Civilian? Had the Chriftians, who damned 
Paganifm in the lump, and reprobated the eftablithed religion of 
Rome, as the work of evil demons and evil men, 20 more reafon to 
be apprebenfive of any feverities from this antiquity in its public capa- 
city, than the profeffors of any other religion befides, all of which not 
only acknowledged the Gods of Rome, but, to make good weight, 
added Rome itfelf to the number of her Divinities? This public 
capacitied antiquity muft have been of an odd pafte, and ftrangely 
compofed, to ufe thofe, who attempted the deſtruction of its Gods, 
in the fame gentle way it treated thofe who revered and honoured 
them. 

But, as this public capacitied antiquity is, after all, no more than 
a fantom, and owes its nativity to our Critic's brain, it is no won- 
der, it fhould have fomething of the perverfity of its parent; who, 
fearching for the cAvsE of Perfecution, could not find it in a cir- 
cumftance in which idolatry and Chriftianity differed, namely, ex- 
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clufive worſbip, a principle moft abhorred by paganifm ; and yet 
can fee it in a circumftance where both agreed, namely, murnal 
worfbip, a practice moft venerated by paganifm. 

But antiquity (fays he) in its public capacity was generally very 
ndulgent to all who diſſented from the eflablifbed worfbip. This, he 
had many ways of learning: but the cauſe of the indulgence, if it 
be yet unknown to him, he will owe to the author of Tbe Divine 
Legation, who hath fhewn that it was entirely owing to the aZfur- 
dity of its religious ſyſtems, juft as the want of this indulgence, 
under Chriftianity, was occafioned by the reaſonableneſi of its fyf- 
tem, unreafonably indeed inforced upon the miftaken principles of 
Judaifm. So that the indulgence of Paganifm had continued to 
this day, had not Chriftianity come boifteroufly in, and broken the 
peace. Then arofe an exception, unfavourable to the new Comer : 
For why was the eſtabliſhed religion fo indulgent to every ftrange 
fect, but becaufe every ftrange fe& was as indulgent to the eftab- 
lifhed? So that, in this commerce of mutual civilities, while the 
national worfhip enjoyed the civil rights of an Eftablifhment, it 
was content, the Stranger fhould ftill poſſeſs the natural rights of 
a Toleration. But all this good harmony, the Chriftian faith dif- 
turbed and violated. It condemned paganifm in the grofs, whether 
cfablifoed or tolerated :‘and, under pain of damnation, required all 
men, both Greeks and Barbarians, to forfake their ancient abfur- 
dities, and profefs their faith in a crucified Saviour. A circumftance, 
fufficient, one would think, without soZurnal affemblies, to four this 
fweet-tempered Antiquity in its public capacity. 

But he goes on—Perfecution for DIFFERENCE OF BELIEF ALONE 
owes its nativily to more modern ages; and Spain was its country, 
where Prifeillian, by fome, is held to be the firft fufferer for mere 
opinion. 

Here we have another caft of his office. The queftion between 
us is, Whether the Chriſtians were firft perfecuted for their faith 
** in general, or for their nocturna] affemblies.” 1 hold the former; 
he contends’ for the latter: and to confute my opinion, obferves 

* that 
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** that perfecution for DIFFERENCE of belief alone, was of later date, 
** and began with Priſcillian:“ That is, perfecution for MoDEs oF 
FAITH began at that time. Well, and if it did, what then? What 
is this to the difpute between us? I never held, becaufe Jefus and 
his apoftles never foretold, that the firft Chriftians fhould be per- 
fecuted by the Pagans for modes of Faith; but on the contrary, for 
the very genius of that Faith, ſo oppoſite to the idolatrous world. 

Paganiim had no dogmatic theology, or, what we call Religion: 
and not having the thing, it was no wonder they had not the word: 
neither the Greeks nor Romans, with all their abundance, had a 
word for that moral mode : the Latin word Religio, when it comes 
neareft to it. fignifies only a fet of ceremonies. However, though 
they were without a dogmatic theology, yet they had their general 
principles; but thefe principles regarded w/i//ty rather than truth: 
the chief of which was that of intercommunity; which the prin- 
ciple of Chriftianity dire&ly oppofing, they rofe againft this princi- 
ple, and fo began a perfecution. Pagans therefore, having no 
modes of faith, could not perfecute for any : but Chriftians, who had, 
might and did perfecute for them. 

Again, when the perfecution is for modes of faith, their truth or 
falfhood comes in queftion: when for the common genius of a reli- 
gion, its harmleſſneſs or malignity is the only matter of inquiry. 
Now the pagan perfecutors were fo far from regarding Chriftianity 
as a falfe religion, that they were ready , according to their gene- 
ral indulgence to all who diffented from the efablifoed «vorfbip, to put 
the profeſſors of the Faith on a footing with other foreign ſects: 
but this would not ferve their turn. The Chriftians believed their 
Religion to be the only true; and therefore, that it fhould be the 


* Cacilius, the Pagan, in Minucius Felix, draws the following extraordinary charac- 
ter of the genius of the Roman Religion dum obſeſſi, et citra folum capitolium capti, 
colunt deos, quos alius jam ſpreviſſet iratos—dum captis hoflilibus menibus, adhuc 
ferociente victoria, numina vi&a venerantur; dum undique hofpites deos quærunt, et 
fuos faciunt: dum aras extruunt etiam ignotis numinibus et manibus, Sic dum univerfa- 
rum gentium facra fufcipiunt, etiam regna meruerunt. 
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only one profeffed. This PARADox brought on perfecution. But 
for what? not for the profeſſion of a fa/fébood ; but for a practiſed 
hatred to the whole race of mankind. 

Here then, we find, the learned Critic has fhuffled in one quef- 
tion for another; and again put the change upon his reader ; and 
perhaps, upon himfelf. 

But to let his regſoning pafs, and come to his fact: which, as a 
Critic, he is much more concerned, in honour, to fupport.—— 
Priſcillian (it ſeems) was the firft fufferer for mere opinion. But 
how fhall we reconcile him to himfelf in this matter? for as he 
goes on to difplay his learning, he unluckily difcovers a much 
earlier original of perfecution for mere opinion than that of the fir? 
Jufferer, Priſcillian: This was in the holy wars (as he calls them) 
of the idolatrous Egyptians *: which, according to his own ac- 
count, were ferfeculions for difference of belief alone. Here then we 
ftick, between the firf, and tbe frf of all;—but not long. He has 
a fetch to bring us off. This Joly war was indeed per/ecution in 
the Egyptians, who dealt and felt the blows; but it was ſtill to/e- 
ration, and civil policy in thofe, who fet them together by the ears: 
for it was a ftanding maxim with the Romans to fupport and en- 
courage in the ſubdued Provinces, a variety in religious worfhip; 
which occafioning boly wars, the parties concerned to carry them 
on with proper decency and zeal had work enough cut out for 
them, without forming plots and confpiracies againít their Maf- 
ters.“ Thus, although, in thefe tools the Egyptians, the boly var 
might be perfecution for opinions, yet in the workmen, who put it 
to ufe, it was an engine of ſtate. The Egyptian ſuperſtition (fays 
our learned Civilian) was rather an engine of flate. Rather than 
what ?—than perfecution. How fo, when fuperftition made them 
perfecute? No matter for that. It was under the direction of 
their Mafters : and in their hands it was an engine of flate. It is 
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pity that fo great a politician as our Chancellor had not ftill, like 
his predeceflors the Chancellors of old, a patent for making thefe 
engines. We know of One who has long lived upon this trade: 
and an example of his management may fet our Chancellor's poli- 
tical refinement in a true light. The Roman Conclave fucceeded to 
the Roman Senate in this engineering work: and the later bo/y wars 
in Egypt carried on by their fainted Kings and their imperious 
Saints, were contrived and fomented by the Roman Church, as before 
by the Roman State, to divert the fubje& nations from quarreling 
with the facred See. But what then? If a fpirit of Policy pro- 
jected it, was it not a fpirit of Superftition that put it in hand? 
And the point our learned Civilian is debating, though only with 
himfelf, is the ſpirit of Pagan Religion, not the fpirit of Roman 
Policy. Now furely it is a terrible breach in the general indulgence 
of paganifm, even as he ftates it, to find boly wars amongft them 
Sor difference of belief alone; a fpecies of perſecution which, in ano- 
ther place, he exprefsly tells us, owed its nativity to modern ages. 

To fay the truth, Perfecution is one of the wickedeft imps of 
Hell, and capable of any mifchief: but who would have ſuſpected 
it of this trick, plaid as it were, in its mother's belly; fo long 
before its NATIVITY; and while yet it had ícarce got a human 
being? But the adventure was, in all refpects, extraordinary; and 
well deferving the pen of our illuftrious Hiftorian. 

Serioufly, He feems much better fitted, whether as Critic or Civi- 
lian, to manage the intrigues of the Greek and Roman Alphabets, 
(whofe Revolutions make fo fhining a figure in this fplendid Differ- 
tation on the Bacchanali) than to develope the policy of Empires, 
or eo adjuſt the rights of civil and religious Societies. 

But it is now time to fhew, tbat his hypothefis has as little fup- 
port from reaſon as from fact: and that nofturnal affemblies neither 
DID, nor, on our Critic's own principles, poffibly coul D, give birth 
to Perfecution, even though thefe aflemblies had preceded all inter- 
ruptions of tbe civil power. 

While 
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While the common opinion remained undifputed, that nocturnal 
aflemblies were held to avoid perfecution, all men fa wa fufficient 
reafon for their practice. But fince we have been told, that they 
preceded perfecution, and were the caufe of it, we are utterly at a 
lofs to account for fo extraordinary a mode of worfhip in the im- 
mediate followers of Chrift. For the original of nocturnal affemblies 
being now, CHOICE, not NECESSITY, they muft be refolved into 
one or other of thefe caufes— 


1. Either becaufe true Chriftianity hath myfterious rites, proper to 
be celebrated in the night-time, like the pagan Orgies : 


2. Or that the „iet propagators of the Faith affected to imitate the 
dark and enigmatic genius of Paganifm : 

3. Or that their followers were a fet of gloomy Fanatics, who 
delighted in the horrors of a mid-night feafon : 


4. Or laftly, that, like the Baccnanats (whofe ftory gave birth 
to this new hypothefis) they had fome very debauched and licentious 
practices to conceal, whofe celebration was only adapted to the ob- 
{cenities of night and darknefs. 

Now, of all thefe caufes, our learned Critic, as a Difpenfer of 
the doétrine, and a Minifter of the difcipline of the church, can ad- 
mit only the ſecond. He is too well inftructed in the nature of the 
Chriftian Religion to allow the frf; and he has too great a regard 
for the honour of its early Profeſſors, to fuppofe it poſſible to be 
the third or fourth. 

He muft needs conclude, therefore, that the primitive Chriftians 
went voluntarily into this practice, in imitation of the myfterious 
rites of Paganifm. On a prefumption of the truth of this fact, he 
muft build his hypothefis— i may be afked (fays he) in that almoft 
univerfal licence or toleration, which the Ancients, the Romans parti» 
cularly, extended to the profeffors of all Religions whatfoever, why the 
Cbriſtian profeffion alone, which might bave expected a favourable treat- 
ment, feems to flaud exempted, and frequently felt the feverity of the 
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bitterefl perfecution ? — Having afked this, he very magiſterially folves 
the riddle :: They met (favs he) with moleflations from that quarter, 
BECAUSE their affemblies were nocturnal. 

What, now, would be the firft reflection of a reader, unacquaint - 
ed with Greece and Rome? Would he not conclude, that nocturnal 
aſſemblies for religious worfhip were, till now, unknown in paga- 
nifm, and regarded as a prodigy, to be expiated only by. capital 
punifhments? He would never conceive that mvyferious and noc- 
turnal Rites were the moft venerable and facred part of their wor- 
fhip. But when he is told that thefe Chriftian Affemblies were in 
imitation of the moft favorite practices of Gentilifm, and to con- 
ciliate the world's good will, he will be loft in wonder, that a mo- 
dern Critic fhould pretend to know better what would appeafe or 
irritate the Pagans tkan the primitive Church did, which had the 
beft opportunities of diftinguifhing in theſe matters, and was mott 
concerned not to be miftaken. He will tell our Critic, that if he 
really aims at the folution of what he calls a difficulty, he fhould 
feek for a caufe as uncommen and fingular as the ect. Tho 
EFFECT, religious perfecution, our Critic himfelf tells us, was a thing 
almoft unknown to the pagan world: but the cAusE, nociurnal aj- 
Jemblies, was as commen and as extenfive as idolatry itſelf. 

All the various Religions of Paganifm, were ever attended 
with my/lerious rites, which (to keep up a veneration for the wor- 
fhip, and to create a facred horror in the Participant) were gene- 
rally celebrated in the sigt. But as this afforded opportunities of 
private enormities, as well as of danger to the State, the laws of 
the beft governed countries, fuch as Greece, required that foreign 
Religions, which celebrated fuch rites, fhould have the previous. 
licence of the magiſtrate. Hence we find, that, by a Law of the 
twelve tables (an inftitute compofed chiefly from the Grecian laws) 
clandeftine aflemblies held in the night were punifhed with death. 
In courfe of time, as fuperftition abounded, this law was but little 
obferved: for, in the 566th year of Rome, fome fpurious rites of 
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Bacchus had crept out of Greece, and infinvated themfelves into 
the city; where being celebrated by night, without the knowledge 
or licence of the Magiftrate, they prefently fuffered an abominable 
corruption *. On difcovery, they were abolifhed; and frefh 
vigour given to the /aw of the twelve tables, by a new regulation 
for celebrating of nocturnal worfhip. So cautious and tender was 
the Magiftrate (even under this horrid provocation) of violating 
the rights of Religion in this capital point of myſterious worfhip : 
nor did the heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon any 
other of the nocturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome; fuch as the 
Myfteries of the Bona Dea. 

Greece and: Afia had been long famous for the celebration of this 
kind of rites: which, Rome, now mafters of the eaft, brought 
home with them; together with the other ARTS of Greece, of 
which, Cicero + reckons thefe of the MysTeriss-in the firſt claſs. 
And thus things continued in refpe& to thefe rites, throughout the 
whole Roman Empire, down even tothe time of Valentinian; who; 
out of zeal for Chriftianity, publiſhed an edié to abolith the moft 
famous of them all, the ELEUsINIAN. But he was diverted from 
liis purpofe by his prudent minifter, Prætextatus ; who aflured him, 
that it, would drive Greece and Afia to defpair, and endanger the 
peace of the Empire 3. 

Such was the ftate and condition of moéturnal affemblies in the 
pagan world: They were of the earlieſt original; of the moft venes 
rable uſe; and practiſed with the fondeſt attachment. In the very 
centre, and during the full celebrity, of theſe Rites, the Chriſtian 
church aroſe: which, if you will believe our Critic, went into them 
with as much ſpirit and attention as any Gentile Community of 
them all. When, ſtrange to tell! the Genius of Paganiſm, ſo in- 
dulgent to new forms of Religion (every one of which had their. 


* Sec Divine Legation, Book II. Sect. 6. 
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Mryſteries, and moft of them their nocturnal affembiies) all of a fud- 
den turned tail, and fell foul upon this rifing Se&, for a circum- 
{tance common to all, and in a time of full peace and fecurity. 

What could occafion fo unexpected a reception? Was it any 
difguft the PEoPLE had entertained to this Chriftian rite? (for, in- 
deed, on their paffions, the Magiſtrate is generally obliged to ſquare 
his adminiftration). This could not be; for the People (every 
where the fame) are rarely offended, in religious matters, but with 
novelties. What is of common ufe they receive with indifference ; 
often with a favourable prejudice. Our Critic confounds the na- 
ture and order of things, to make Paganifm paffive and unprovoked 
at a Principle which fubverted the whole fyftem of their religion, 
namely the vNsociABILITY of the Chriftian Faith; and yet mor- 
tally offended with a practice the moft facred and univerfal in Paga- 
nifm, namely MYSTERIOUS AND NOCTURNAL RITES. 

But it will be faid, ** Some jealoufy entertained of this way of 
worfhip, by the MAGISTRATE, might occafion that fiery inquifi- 
tion: Nocturnal affemblies had been abufed, and therefore it became 
him to be very attentive to every new inftitution of the-like kind.” 
Here our Critic will appeal to his Bacchanalian rites: and, indeed, 
it feems to have been this deteftable Mummery which firft put 
the fancy into his head. But this abufe was a fingle, tempo- 
rary thing, and had been long forgotten. Nocturnal affemblies had 
fince that time been practiſed, for many ages, without jealoufy. 
Cicero, indeed, in an ideal Utopia “, had declared againft them: 
but he brings them in, apparently for no other purpofe than to 
ftigmatize his mortal enemy Clodius. And, what is remarkable, 
he gives not the leaft intimation that the abufes of nocturnal afem- 
blies had ever been fo general as to keep alive the attention or jea- 
loufy of the Magiftrate: Particulars had now and then perverted 
them to the gratification of their luſts; and for this (for want of 
better evidence) he appeals to the comic poets of Greece, where in- 
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deed fome of the Myfteries appear to have undergone a fhameful 
corruption. 

However, let us fuppofe the ftate of Rome to be as delicate on 
this point as our Critic's hypothefis requires it to be: Their cir- 
cumſpection could never go further than to regulate or to reform 
thefe Affemblies: it could never proceed to the fuppreffion or abo- 
lition of them, becaufe nocturnal meetings made an effential part of 
their own worfhip. 

It is probable, indeed, that thofe ridiculous calumnies of the Vul- 
gar, concerning the immoralities committed in the noéturnal af- 
femblies of the Chriftians, might reach the ears of the Magiftrate : 
But if he attended to them, would he not begin his inquiry by ex- 
amining into the truth of them, as he had done in the cafe of the 
Bacchanalian rites? and when he found them as innocent as Pliny 
the Younger, on a like examination, reports them to have been, 
would not the fearch have ended here ; and a fhare of that univerfal 
toleration, which he afforded to others, been imparted to them 
likewife ? 

Our Critic may perhaps fay, that thefe Chriftians were fuch lovers 
of a fecret, that they would not reveal the nature of their rites to 
the Pagan Magiſtrate, though it were to entitle them to his pro- 
te&ion. Should he fay this, he would forget the principles I have 
now forced him to go upon, which will allow no other reafon of 
the firſt Chriftians’ falling into this practice, than to conciliate the 
good will of their Pagan neighbours. 

Well, but ** there might be fome idolatrous Teft required to qua- 
lify the Church for its fhare in this toleration of nocturnal worfhip; 
and, for non-compliance with the condition (he may tell us) the 
perfecution began." Itis, indeed, likely enough that fuch a Teft 
was required ; and moft probably it confifted in their approbation 
of the principle of /nfercommunity ; if not in words, yet at leaſt in 
deeds ; fuch as throwing a grain or two of incenfe on the Pagan 
altars. But then the mifchief of this evafion is, that it brings us 
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sound again to the place from whence the learned Critic fet out, 
when he turned Lis back upon the reafon given in The Divine Lega- 
tion for toleration, and would needs feek a better m vocturuul af- 
Semblies. 

Hitherto we cannot conceive how a perfecution could fo much as 
begin, from the caufe our Critic has afligned. But let us, for ar- 
gument's fake, fuppofe, that the Magiftrate, out of mere caprice 
(for we have fhewn he could have no reafon) and in the plenitude 
of his power, would forbid the Chriftians their nociurnal affemblies, 
while he allowed the privilege to all befides: Even in this cafe, 
his perfecution muft end almoft as foon as it was begun : it is im- 
poſſible, on our Critic's own principles, that it fhould have any 
continuance : for, as the choice of noc urnal aſſemblies was only to 
reconcile Paganifm to Chriftianity, when they found their neigh- 
bours receive thefe advances fo ungracioufly, they would foon re- 
move the occafion of offence ; in which they would be quickened 
by their knowledge of the rights of the Sovereign, to whom, in things 
indifferent, they had been told, all obedience was due. 

Thus the matter being turned on all fides, we find that No per- 
ſecution whatever could follow from that cauſe, which our learned 
Civilian has affigned for the whole rEN. 

But it being certain, that perfecuted they were; and as certain, 
that our Civilian will admit of no other caufe than what he him- 
felf has given, namely, their nocturnal affemblies : Let us for once 
fuppofe him to be in the right; and then confider the confequences 
which will arife from it. When we have done this, we fhall have 
done his Syftem full juftice ; and the reader, with fufficient know- 
ledge of the cafe, may take or reject it as he finds himſelf in- 
clined. 

Hyporuesises are often very plaufible, and much oftener very 
flattering things. You fhall have of thefe, fo fair and promiſing, 
that an honeft reader fhall be tempted to with them, and, from 
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wifhing, to think them, true. But this, before us, is by no 
means in the number of thofe fpecious vifions. 

I ferioufly believe it would be doing our Chancellor great in- 
juſtice to ſuppoſe he had any other view in this notable difcovery 
than to do honour to the Chriftian name: much lefs fhould we 
fufpe& that he had any formed defign of traducing it. Yet it is 
very certain, that neither Contins nor TINDAL could have formed 
a proje& more injurious to the reputation of primitive Chriftianity, 
than to prove, what is the aim of this learned Critic, that THE 
FIRST CHRISTIANS WERE PERSECUTED FOR HOLDING THEIR AS- 
SEMBLIES IN THE NIGHT TIME. For it inevitably follows, that 
thefe early profeflors of the Faith were either wild Fanarics or 
abandoned LIBERTINES : and confequently, that the Pagan Magif- 
trate did but his duty in inforcing, what the Church has been fo 
long accuſtomed to call, a cruel and unjuft perfecution. 

Before the conception of this new fancy, it was univerfally fup- 
pofed, that the primitive Chriftians afembled in the night-time to 
avoid tbe interruptions of the civil power. This our Critic affures 
us is a miftake. It is nor TRUE (fays he); but the converſe of the 
propofition is true IN THE UTMOST LATITUDE, viz. that they met 
with moleflation from the civil power BECAUSE their afemblies were 
nocturnal. 

While the common opinion prevailed, thefe nocturnul affemblies, 
recorded in ancient church-hiftory, gave as little fcandal to the 
Pagans of our times, as indeed they did to the Pagans of their 
own. But when this opinion is given up for the fake of its con- 
VERSE, we fhall be utterly at a lofs to account, to our irreligious 
Inquifitors, for fo extraordinary a CHOICE in the immediate followers 
of Chrift. 

It hath been fhewn above, that thefe voluntary Affemblies could 
be occafioned only by one or other of thefe caufes— either that the 
Chriftian religion hath Myferies, like the Pagan, which required 
nocturnal celebrations—or that the firft preachers of Chriftianity 
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affected to imitate the practices of Paganifm—or that they were 
Fanatics, and delighted in the horrors of a midnight feafon—or 
laftly, that, like the debauched Bacchanals, they had fome very 
licentious Rites to be performed only in the dark. 

Our Critic's religious principles will not allow him to admit of 
any of thefe caufes but the fecond. And I have fhewn that, from 
the fecond, no perfecution could arife, or, at leaft, could continue. 
This, on a fuppofition that the Chriftians affected to imitate pagan: 
obfervances. But it is a fuppofition which contradicts. fact, and: 
violates the nature of things. The hiftory of the infant-churcls 
informs us, that the firft Propagators of the Faith were moft averfe 
to every thing which bore a fhew of conformity to Paganifm. They 
could not but be fo, for their Religion rofe out of Judaifm, which 
breathes nothing but oppofition to Idolatry. 

In courfe of time, indeed, when pious zeal, by growing over- 
heated, became lefs pure ; when love of pomp and fhew (which 
is natural to men bufied in the external offices of Religion), and 
the affectation of importance (which is as natural to thofe who 
prefide in them), had fpread their leprofy through the Church, the 
Minifters of the Gofpel would be fatally tempted to rival the mag- 
nificence, and to ape the myfterious air of Paganifm. And the ob- 
liquities, which led them into thefe follies, they would ftrive to 
palliate or difguife by a pretended impatience for the fpeedier ex- 
tenfion of the Faith. 1 have fhewn, from Cafaubon, how this 
corrupt conduct infected all the language of Theology . But this 
was fome ages after the times in queftion. 

Our Critic may perhaps tell us, it was accident or whim which 
drew together the firft Chriftians into dark corners; and as the 
evening and the morning made the firft day of the old Creation, fo 
it was to make the fir? day of the new: And thus Night, by her 
proper Ufher, Chance, became once again reinftated in her ancient 
.honours. 
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But tliis will ſtand him in ſmall ſtead. He has not only to ac- 
count for the firft threatenings of Perfecution, but for the Act; 
and, what is ftill more, for the continuance of it. Now, what 
the Chriftians fell into with fo little reafon, they would certainly 
forfake on the appearance of fo great, as the difpleafure of the Ma- 
giftrate, and the crime and danger of difobeying lawful Authority. 
It is poffible, indeed, that, in the heat of Perfecution, fome over 
zealous men might miftake their noncompliance with fuch com- 
mands as a neceflary mark of their open profeſſion of the Faith. 
But this was not generally the cafe; Their common prattice was 
to give to Cæſar the things which were Cæſur's; and to God, the 
things which were God's: Of this, we have fufficient evidence in 
the famous letter of Pliny the younger, before quoted. Trajan had 
forbidden the affemblies called Hetæriæ, which fucceeded thofe of 
public worfhip, and were ufed by the Chriftians of Bithynia, to 
confirm and bind them to one another in the practice of virtue, by 
the external badge or ceremony of breaking bread ; and we are af- 
fured by this vigilant Magiftrate, that the Chriftians, under his ju- 
riſdiction, obeyed the imperial Edict *. 

From all this Letter it appears, that the only cauſes, which, on 
our Critic's principles, could poffibly bring on and continue per- 
fecution (if perfecution arofe from no&urnal or clandeftine affem- 
blies), muft be either FANATICISM OR DEBAUCHED PRACTICES: 
in the firft cafe, their obftinacy would make them perfift ; in the 
other, their libertinage. To thefe agreeable conclufions, have our 
learned Civilian's principles reduced us for a folution of our diffi- 
culties: and fuch is the flattering picture, he has exhibited of pri- 
mitive Chriftianity. Could its moft inveterate enemies defire more! 


* —Qquod effent foliti ftato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Chrifto, quafi 
Deo, dicere, &c.—quibus peractis morem fibi difcedendi fuiffe, rurfufque cocundi 
ad capiendum cibum, promifcuum tamen & innoxium: quod ipfum facere delisffe 
poft edidum meum, quo fecundum mandata tua hetzrias effe vetueram. Lib. x. 
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or, if its friends fhould give credit to thefe fancies, would its ene- 
mies be content with lefs ? Such are the difgraces which this con- 
verfe propofition is ready to bring upon Chriftianity ; difgraces of fo 
complicated a ftain, as not fimply to difhonour our holy Faith, but 
even to juflify the powers of Paganifm in all the violences they 
offered to it. For the Magiftrate had a right to fupprefs the 
clandeftine meetings of Fanaticifm and Debauchery. 

But our Enemies will have no need to fly to conſeguences for the 
difcharge of the pagan Magiftrates ; our Chriftian Chancellor him- 
felf proceeds directly to their acquittal. He frankly tells us, that 
their duty, as Magiftrates, required them to animadvert on soZiur- 
nal affemblies, where they bound themfelves to one another, and 
employed the word sACRAMENTUM for a kind of teflera of union ; 
the very appearance of guilt which had occafioned the decree againft 
the infamous rites of Bacchus. 

You will fay, this is horrid, to make the Magiftrate profecute 
the primitive Chriftians by the fame provifion which obliged him 
to exterminate thofe moníters of fociety ! But who can help it? 
Our Chancellor had but this one precedent for the profecution of 
nocturnal aſſemblies; and if it be not the moft honourable fupport 
of his hypothefis, it is not his fault. 

But there was no proof (you will fay) againft the Chriftian, as 
there was againſt thofe Bacchanalian aſſemblies. What of that? 
Our Chancellor opines, that mere fufpicion, in fo delicate an affair, 
was ſufficient to acquit the Magiſtrate of blame: nay, to make his 
conduct, in his care and jealoufy for the State, very commendable. 
You fhall have his own words. jealous Governor therefore, and a 
Stranger to the true principles Cbriſtianity, was naturally open to fuch 
imprefions ; and coul D Nor BUT exert that caution and attention 
which the practice of their Country f? warmly recommended. Could 
Cicero himfelf have been more warm, not to fay more eloquent, 
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in defending the Decree which difperfed the profligate crew of Bac- 
chanals ? 

And now a very capital point of Ecclefiaftical hiftory is cleared 
vp and ſettled. The Ten Perſecutions were begun and carried 
on, not, as had been hitherto fuppofed, upon the fcore of Religion, 
or mere opinion, but againft bad Subjects, or, at leat againft thofe 
who were reafonably ſuſpected of being fuch.” And this is given to us 
by the learned Critic as the true defence of free and generous Anti- 
quity, IN ITs PUBLIC CAPACITY : juft as in free Britain (where, 
indeed, we now find fmall difference, as to freedom, between its 
public and its private capacity, except to the advantage of the latter), 
when Papifts complain of the penal laws, we reply, They are not 
inforced againſt erroneous Religionifts, but againſt refractory Sub- 
jects, for refufing the Magiftrate the common fecurity for obe- 
dience.— There is indeed a difference; our anfwer to the Papiſts is 
a ferious truth; and our Critic’s apology for the pagan Perfecutors, 
an idle and ridiculous fi&ion. 

But as if hehad not yet done enough for his beloved Antiquity, in 
thus blanching its TEN PERSECUTIONS; he goes on to clear it from 
the opprobrium of perfecution in general ; by charging the origi- 
nal of this diabolic practice on the Chriftian Church; where, in- 
deed, the Freethinkers had very confidently placed it, till the Au- 
thor of The Divine Legation reftored it to its right owner, the Pagan 
Magiítrate.——-PERSECUTION FOR DIFFERENCE OF BELIEF ALONE 
(fays our learned Civilian) owes ITS NATIVITY TO MORE MODERN 
AGES; and Spain was its country; where Priſcillian, by fome, is held 
to be the firfl fufferer for MERE OPINION. 

Thus the whole blame of persecution for Religion is thrown 
from the Gentile Perfecutors, upon the fuffering Church : And 
Chriftianity, or for its follies or its crimes (as either infulting 
civil Society by its obſtinacy, or polluting it by its vices), ftands 
covered with confuſion. So happy an Advocate has our learned 
Civilian approved himfelf for the Caufe to which, by a double tve, 


he had devoted and engaged his miniftry.— — 
The 
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The length of thefe animadvérfions hindered them from finding 
a place in the body of this volume, amongſt other things of the 
like fort. Except for this, he had no claim to be diftinguithed from 
his fellows. I had a large choice before me: for who has not 
fignalized himfelf againft the Divine Lecartion ? Bigots, Hut- 
chinfonians, Methodiſts, Anſwerers, Freethinkers, and Fanatics, 
have in their turns been all up in arms againft it. Quid dicam? 
(to ufe the words of an honet man in the fame circumftances) 
Commune fere hoc eorum fatum eft, quorum opera fupremum 
Numen uti vult in Ecclefia, ut MATURE infidiis, accufationibus et 
criminationibus appetantur. The fcene was opened by a falfe Zealot, 
and at prefent feems likely to be clofed by a true Behmenift *. A 
natural and eafy progrefs, from knavery to maduefs, where the 
Impofture fails : as the progrefs is from madnefs to knavery, where 
it fucceeds. It was now time to fettle my accounts with them. 
To this end 1 applied to a learned perfon, who, in confideration 
of our friendfhip, hath been prevailed upon to undergo the drud- 
gery of turning over this dirty heap, and marking what he ima- 
gined would in the leaft deferve, or could juftify any notice: for 
I would not have the reader conceive fo miferably of me as to think 
I was ever difpofed to look into them myfelf. He will find, as 
he goes along, both in the text and the notes, what was thought 
leaft unworthy of an anfwer. Nor let it give him too much 
fcandal that, in a work which I have now put into as good a 
condition for him as I was able, I have revived the memory of the 
numerous and grofs abfurdities of thefe writers, part of whom are 
dead, and the reft forgotten: For he will confider, that it may 
prove an ufeful barrier to the return of the like follies, in after- 
times, againft more fuccefsful Inquirers into Truth. The feeds 
of Folly, as well as Wit, are connate with the mind: and when, 
at any time, the teeming intelle& gives promife of an unexpected 


® Rev. Mr. William Law. 
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harveft, the trafh ftarts up with it, and is ever forward to wind 
itfelf about rifing Truth, and hinder its progrefs to maturity. 
Were it not for this, I fhould refer the candid reader to what I 
take to be the beft defence and fupport of the ARGUMENT OF THE 
Divine Lecation, the fuccin& view of the whole and of all its 
parts, which he will find at the conclufion of the laft of thefe Vo- 
lumes. For, as Lord Verulam fays excellently well, THE HARMO- 
NY OF A SCIENCE, SUPPORTING EACH PART THE OTHER, IS, 
AND OUGHT TO BE, THE TRUE AND BRIEF CONFUTATION AND 
SUPPRESSION OF ALL THE SMALLER SORTS OF OBJECTIONS. 


THE 


DIVINE LEGATION 


OF 


M O S E S 


DEMONS TRATED. 


BOOK IV. 


SECT. I 


HE foregoing volume hath occafionally, and in the courfe 

of my main argument, fhewn the reader, that it was always 

the practice of mankind to liften to, and embrace fome pretended 

REVELATION ; in neglect of what is called, in contradiſtinction to 

it, the RELIGION or Nature; that, I mean, which is only 

founded on our relation to the firft Caufe ; and deducible from the 
eternal reafon of things *. 

If ever a general propenfity might be called a dictate of Nature, 

this furely may. "That fuch a propenfity there is, the Deift, or 

pretended jfollower of natural Religion, freely confeffeth, nay, is 


© LOM ads Ayer iE Ap Are 78, NMH · wde, ile ci» AA . Qion ui» 
ir aired o ivveinss, An, & Srodidasless, xadcers x) epider eM, £3 ober va 28 
Sed ena ve x Unius, wails vd Golem noie νννE] MTpONATPICAY, TH r Dun Axel, 
rere áon Mynd x; vga Poxi, ve, incian Cxeowsigan®. d he x) v3 gelen T3 xaT 
Aces dax. Eufeb. Prep. Evang. I. ii. c. 6. Edit. Steph. p. 45, 46, 
Vor. II. Xx forward 
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forward to infift upon, as a circumftance of difcredit to thofe Reve- 
lations, which we receive for true. Vet furely, of all his vifionary 
advantages, none ever afforded him lefs caufe of triumph; a con- 
fequence flowing from it, which is entirely fubverfive of his whole 
ſeheme. 

For let me afk fuch a one, What could be the cauſe of fo uni- 
verfala propenfity in all ages, places, and people? But before he 
anfwer, let him fee that he be able to diftinguith between the caufes 
which the Few had in giving, and the Many in receiving, pretended 
Revelations. The caufes for projecting and giving are explained at 
large in the former volume ; where it is fhewn, that all the pre- 
tended Revelations, but real corruptions of religion, came from 
Princes and Lawgivers. It is true, he hath been taught otherwife. 
His inftructors, the Tolands and Tindals of the time, affure him; 
that all came from the priests; and I fuppofe they fpoke what 
they believed: It might be fo for any thing they knew. 

My queftion then is, What could induce Mankind to embrace 
thefe offered Revelations, unlefs it were, 

1. Either a Consciousness that they wanted a revealed Will for 

the rule of their actions ; or, 

2. An old Trapirion that God had vouchfafed it to their fore- 

fathers ? 
One can hardly conceive any thing elfe; for a general effect muft 
have as general a caufe: which, in this cafe, is only to be found 
in the nature of man; or in a tradition preferved in the whole 
race, Prince-craft or prieft-craft might indeed offer them, for their 
own private ends: but nothing fhort of a common inducement 
could difpofe mankind to accept them. 

1. As to the confcioufnefs of the want of a Revelation, that may 
fairly be inferred from the miferable blindnefs of our condition : 
And he who wants to be informed of this, fhould confult Anti- 
quity ; or, what may be more for his eafe, thofe modern writers, 
who, for no very good ends, but yet to a very good iflue, have 

drawn 
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drawn fuch lively pictures of it, from thence. But without going 
even fo far, he may find, in the very difpofition to receive fuch ab- 
furd fchemes of religion as Revelations from heaven, more than a 
thoufand other arguments to prove men ignorant of the firft prin- 
ciples of natural religion; a very moderate knowledge of which 
would have certainly detected the impofture of thofe pretences. 
But now, men fo totally at a lofs for a rule of life, would greedily 
embrace any direction that came with pretended credentials from 
heaven. 

If we turn to the Few, the wife and learned amongft them, we 
fhall find the cafe ſtill more defperate. In religious matters, thefe were 
blinder even than the People ; and in proportion too, as they were 
lefs confcious of their ignorance. The moftadvanced in the know- 
ledge of human nature and its dependencies, were, without quef- 
tion, the ancient Sages of Greece. Of thefe, the wifeft, and far the 
wifeft, was SocRA TEs ; for he faw and confeſſed his ignorance, and 
deplored the want of a fuperior direction. For the reft, who thought 
themfelves wife, and appeared not fo fenfibly to feel their wants, 
we have fhewn at large *, how they became Fools; and, debauched 
by falfe fcience, affected the language of Gods before they had well 
emancipated themſelves from the condition of brutes +. The two 
great ſupports of natural religion, in the world at large, are the be- 
lief of a FUTURE STATE, and the knowledge of MORAL OBLIGA- 
TION. The firft was rejected by all; and the true ground of the 
{fecond was underſtood by none: The honour of this difcovery 
was referved for Revelation, which teacheth us, in fpite of un- 
willing hearers, that he real ground of moral obligation is tbe will 
of God. 

2. There only remains that other poſſible caufe, the general tra- 
dition of God's edrly revelation of bis will to mankind, as delivered in 


* Book iii. fect. 2, 3, 4, and c. 
+ The Stoics, who thought the foul mortal, yet reckoned their «vife man equal, or 
fuperior, to the gods. 
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Scripture. I, for my part, ſuppoſe both concerned in the effect; 
and that that ftate of mind which difpofed men to fo ready and ge- 
neral a reception of thefe numerous impoftures, was the refult of 
the confcioufnefs of their wants, joined to the prejudice of Tradi- 
tion. If the Deift allow Tradition, he gives up the queftion ; if 
he acknowledge our wants, he affords a ftrong prefumption, in 
favour of Revelation. 

For if man (let the caufe proceed from what it will) be fo irreco- 
verably blind and helplefs, it is highly reafonable to think that in- 
finite goodnefs would lead and enlighten him by an extraordinary 
revelation of his will. 

But here, Tindal objects, ** That this blindnefs is men's own 
fault, who, inftead of improving their reafon, and following its 
dictates, which would lead them into all truth (our own Scriptures 
affuring us, that that which may be known of God is manifef in them; 
for God bath ſterwed it unto them *), go on like beafts, and follow 
one another as they are led or driven.” 

To this I anfwer, that what had been the lot of man from the 
beginning of the world to the birth of Chnisr, was like to con- 
tinue fo to the end of it. A deviation fpringing from no partial 
caufe of climate, government, or age; but the fad effect of hu- 
man weaknefs in the circumítance of our earthly ſituation.— By 
the fault of man, it is true; but fuch a fault as, it is feen by long 
experience, man could never remedy. He therefore flies to Heaven 
for relief; and feems to have reafon for his confidence. 

But to this, our man of morals has a reply at hand; That if 
fuch be our condition, it may indeed want redrefs; but then, a 
Revelation will not render the cure lafting." And for this he ap- 
peals to the corrupt ftate of the Chriftian world ; which, in his 
opinion, feems to demand a new Revelation, to reftore the virtue 
and efficacy of the old. 


* Rom. ij. 19, 20. 
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But let me tell this vain Rationalift, There is an extreme differ- 
ence between the corruption of the Pagan and the Chriftian world. 
In the Pagan, where falfe Revelations had given men wrong 
ideas of the attributes of the Deity, they muft of courfe, and did 
in fact, act vicioufly UPON PRINCIPLE * ; a condition of blindnefs 
which feemed to call out on God's goodnefs for a remedy : but in 
the Chriftian world, for the very contrary reafon, all wicked men 
act ill AGAINST PRINCIPLE; a condition of perverfenefs which 
feems to call out for nothing but his juftice: God, according to 
the ftate of the cafe, having done every thing that man, with all 
his prefumption, can pretend to expe& from the goodnefs of his 
Maker. 

So far on the Deiſt's own principles; on his own falfe notion 
that God's Revelation is reprefented in Scripture to be merely a 
republication of tbe religion of nature. For, as fuch he has prefumed 
to comment on it; and as fuch, in excefs of complaifance, we 
believers have generally thought fit to receive it. But I fhall, ere 
long, fhew it to be a very different thing : and, from its true na- 
ture, prove not only (as here) the fe of Revelation, but likewife 
the abfolute meceffity of it, to mankind. I fhall thew that what our 
adverfaries fuppofe the only, was but the fecondary end of the two 
Revelations; that what was primary and peculiar to them, as Re- 
velations, was of fuch a nature as the utmoft perverſity of man 


* See Div. Leg. vol. I. book ii. fet. 5. ———Ti: den dene x) Serie, arygnuiiys 
eva Qai, ds dy eg, eolaigas x Dus drmyogeiaiy, tHe e e Quasi atrox dv · 
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plis 18, M NAH rcis SrAoyupéres iwaroyigiobas’ pad? ipoUpgs imi té aioycóc e a 
pen. Sofie, và waria Ñ vu; argas d. tag wag altar wapyopiras e,, 8 o d tas Nr. 
eire cunrapions varias vt x; Topanidac drt . riper yor, 82 ci EPa, ih webregee 
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could not, in any degree, defeat; of fuch a nature as manifefts 
there muft needs be thefe Revelations ; and that to expe& more, 
or further, would not only be unreafonable, but abfurd *. 

At prefent, to go on with the Deift in his own way. From what 
hath been faid, we fee a flrong prefumption, that God hath in- 
deed communicated his will to mankind in that extraordinary way 
we call REVELATION. 

And now, that amazing number of falfe religions, under paga- 
nifm, begins to appear lefs formidable and injurious to the true. 
It was on a prefumption they would prove fo, that, in the fore- 
going volume, they were drawn out in review, with each its falfe 
Prophet at its head 4. And here at laft they are employed, wicked 
inftruments as they were, and wickedly as they have been abufed 
in difhonouring truth, to evince the high probability of God's 
having actually given a revelation of his will to mankind. 

If, therefore, there be fuch a thing as true revelation, our 
higheft intereſts will engage us in the fearch of it: and we fhall 
want no encouragement to proceed, becaufe it muft needs have fome 
character iſtic mark to diftinguifh it from the falfe. And this mark 
muft be our guide. 

Now if we look round the ancient world, and take a view of the 
numerous religions of paganifm, we fhall find (notwithftanding all 
pretended to be original, and all were actually independant) fo 
perfe& a harmony in their genius, and conformity in their minif- 
trations, as to the object, ſubject, and end of religious worfhip f, 
that we muft needs conclude them to be all falfe, or all true. All 
true they could not be, becaufe they contradicted one another, 
in matters of practice and fpeculation, profeffed to be revealed. 

But amongft this prodigious number of pretended revelations, 
we find ong, in an obfcure corner of the globe, inhabited by a 

* See Book ix, and, in the mean time, Sermons on the Principles of Natural aod Re- 
vealed Religion, Serm. v. vol. i. 

+ See book ii, ſect. 2. 
$ See book ii. feQ. 1, 2, 5, 6. book iii, fect. 4. 
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fingle family, fo fundamentally oppofite to all the other inftitu- 
tions of mankind, as would tempt us to conclude we have here 
found what we fearch after. 

The many particulars in which this religion differed from all 
others, will be occafionally explained as we go along. For, as our 
fubje& forced us, in the former volume, to draw into view thofe 
marks of agreement which the falfe had with true revelation; fo 
the fame fubje& brings us now to the more pleafing tafk of fhew- 
ing wherein the true differed from the falfe. To our prefent pur- 
pofe it will be fufficient to take notice only of that primary and 
capital mark of diftin&ion, which differenced JupaisM from all 
the reft; and this was its pretending To COME FROM THE FIRST 
CAUSE OF ALL THINGS; AND ITS CONDEMNING EVERY OTHER 
RELIGION FOR AN IMPOSTURE. 

I. Not one of all that numerous rabble of revelations, ever pre- 
tended to come from the First Cause , or taught the worfhip of 
the one God in their puzl ic miniftrations +. So true is that 
which Eufebius obferves from Scripture, that ** for the Hebrew 
** people alone was referved the honour of being initiated into the 
** knowledge of God £be Creator of all things, and of being in- 
** ſtructed in the practice of true piety towards him f." I faid, in 
their public minifirations, for we have feen it was taught in their 
myfleries to a few; and to their myſteries, it is remarkable, the 
Jearned Father alludes; who oppofeth the cafe of the Hebrews, 
to the Pagans §; where a fmall and fele& number only was 
initiated into the knowledge of the Creator; but in Judea, a whole 
people. 

II. That the Hebrews were as fingular, in condemning all other 
religions of impofture, as in publicly worfhipping one God, the 
Creator, hath been fhewn in the former volume. 

* See Dir. Leg. book ii. ſect. a. 

+ See note [A], at the end of this Book. 

T See note (B), at the cud of this Book. 


$ See Div. Leg. vol. I. pp. 193. 381. 
There 
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There is nothing more furprifing in all Pagan Antiquity, than 
that, amidit their endlefs Revelations, not one of them fhould ever 
pretend to come from the First Cause of all things; or fhould 
condemn the reft of falfhood: And yet there is nothing which 
modern writers are more accuftomed to pafs over without refle&ion. 
But the ancient Fathers, who were more intimately acquainted with 
the ftate of paganifm, feem to have regarded it with the attention 
that fo extraordinary a circumftance deſerves: and I apprehend, it 
was no other than t he difficulty of accounting for it, which made 
them recur fo generally, as they do, to the agency of the DEVIL : 
for I muft be g leave to aſſure certain modern rectifiers of prejudices, 
that the Fathers are not commonly led away by a vain fuperfti- 
tion; as they affe& to reprefent them : fo that when thefe vene- 
rable writers unanimoufly concurred in thinking, that the devil bad 
a great ſbare in the introduction and fupport of pagan revelation, I 
imagine they were led to this conclufion from fuch like conſidera- 
tions as thele, That had thefe impoftures been the fole agency 
of men, it is inconceivable that no one falfe prophet, no one fpe- 
culative philofopher, of all thofe who regulated ftates, were well 
acquainted with the firft Caufe, and affected fingularities and refine- 
ment, fhould ever have pretended to receive his Revelations from 
the only true God; or have accufed the reft of fal(hood : A thing 
fo very natural for fome or other of them to have done, were it but 
to advance their own religion, in point of truth or origin, above 
the reft. On the contrary, fo averfe were they to any thing of 
this management, that thofe who pretended to infpirations even 
from Jupiter, never confidered him, as he was often confidered 
by particulars, in the fenfe of the Creator of all things; but as 
the local tutelar Jupiter, of Crete, for inftance, or Libya. Again, 
thofe who pretended to the beft fyftem of religion, meant not the 
beft fimply ; but the beft for their own peculiar community *. 
This, if a fupernatural agency be excluded, feemed utterly unac- 


See Div, Leg. vol. I. b. ii. ſect. 6, 
countable. 
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countable. But admitting the Devil to his fhare, a very good 
reafon might be affigned : for it is certain, the fuffering his agents 
to pretend infpiration from the firt Cauſe would have greatly en- 
dangered idolatry ; and the fuffering any of them to condemn 
the reft of falfhood, would (by fetting men upon enquiry and 
examination) have foon put a ſtop to the unbounded progreſs of it. 

Thus, I fuppofe, the Fathers reafoned : and I believe our Free- 
thinkers, with all their logic, would find it fomewhat difficult to 
ſhew that they reafoned ill. 

But as we have made it our bufinefs, all along, to enquire into 
the NATURAL caufes of paganifm, in all its amazing appearances, 
we fhall go on, in the fame way, to fee what may be aſſigned for 
this moft amazing of all. 

I. Firft then, the FALSE PROPHET and POLITICIAN, who for- 
merly cheated under one and the fame perfon *, found it neceffary, 
in his character of Prophet, to pretend infpiration from the God moft 
reverenced by the people ; and this God was generally one of their 
dead anceftors, or citizens, whofe fervices to the community had 
procured him divine honours ; and who was, of courfe, a local 
tutelary Deity. In his character of Politician, he thought it of 
importance to have the national worfhip paid to the Founder of the 
Society, or to the father of the Tribe: for a God, who had them 
in peculiar, fuited the grofs conceptions of the people much better 
then a common Deity at large. But this practice gave birth to 
two principles, which prevented any opening for a pretended inter- 
courfe with the one God, the Creator. 1. The firft was, an opi- 
nion of their pivines, that the fupreme God did not immediately 
concern himfelf with the government of the world, but left it to 
local tutelary deities, his vicegerents f. 2. The fecond, an opinion 
of their LAwGivers, that it would be of fatal confequence to So- 
ciety to difcover the firft Caufe of all things to the people $. 


* Div. Leg. vol. I. b. ii. ſect 2. t Ibid. fe&. I. 
1 Ibid. vol. i. § Book ii. feet, + 
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2. But fecondly, that which one would imagine fhould have . 
brought the one God, the Creator, to the knowledge of the world, 
in fome public Inſtitution of religion, namely his being taught to: 
fo many in the Myfteries, and particularly to: all who pretended 
to revelation and lawgiving *, was the very thing that kept him: 
unknown ; becaufe all who came to the knowledge of him this 
way, had it communicated to them under the moft religious feal-of- 
fecrecy. 

3. Now, while the firft Caufe of all things was rejected or un- 
known, and nothing profeſſed in the public worfhip but local tute- 
lary Deities, each of which had his own appointment, and little 
concerned himfelf in that of another’s, no one religion could' 
accufe the other of falfhood, becaufe they all ftood upon the fame 
foundation. 

How far this may account, in a natural way, for the matter in. 
queftion, is fubmitted to the judgment of the learned. 

Here then we reft. An eflential difference between the Jewisir 
and all other religions is now found: the very mark we wanted, to 
difcriminate the true from the falfe. 

As for any marks of refemblance in matters circumftantial, this. 
will give us no manner of concern. The fhame of this allegation 
muft lie with the Deift, who can, in confcience, bring it into 
account, for the equal. falfhood of them both; feeing, were the 
Jewith (as we pretend) true, and the Pagan falie, that very re- 
femblance muft ftill remain. For what, I pray, is a falfe religion, 
but the counterfeit of a true? And what is it to counterfeit, but 
to affume the likenefs of the thing ufurped? In good earneft, an 
Impoſtor, without one fingle feature of truth, would be a rarity 
even amongſt monſters. 


Div. Leg. Book ii. fett, 4. 
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UT the bufinefs of this work is not probability but DEMON- 

STRATION. This, therefore, only by the way, and to lead 
us the more eafily into the main road of our enquiry : for the 
reader now fees we are purfuing no defperate adventure, while we 
endeavour to deduce the divinity of Mosss's Law, from the cir- 
cumftances of the Law itíelf. . 

I go on with my propofed demonftration. 

Having proved in the foregoing volume the firft and fecond pro- 
pofitions —— That tbe inculcating tbe dottrine of a future flate of re- 
wards and punifbments is neceſſary to the well-being of civil Society: 
and, That all mankind, efpecially the moft wife and learned nations 
of antiquity, bave concurred in believing and teaching that this doctrine 
was of fuch ufe to civil Society: ——1 come, in this, to the third, 

THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND 

PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART 
or, THE MosAIC DISPENSATION. 


Now as, in fupport of the two firft Propofitions, I was forced to 
make my way through the long chicane of Atheifm and Free- 
thinking ; fo in defence of the third, I fhall have the much harder 
fortune of finding Adverfaries in the quarter of our Friends: 
for it hath happened unluckily, that miftaken conceptions of the 
Jewisu and of the Curistian Difpenfations, have made fome 
advocates of Revelation always unwilling to confefs the truth which 
"I here endeavour to eftablith ; and a late revived defpicable whimfy 
concerning the fadducifm of the Hebrews, hath now violently in- 
clined them to oppofe it. 

A man lefs fond of TRuTH, and equally attached to RELIGION, 
would have here ftopt fhort, and ventured no further in a road 
where he muft fo frequently fuffer the difpleafure of forfaking 
thofe he moft agrees with; and the much greater mortification of 

Yya appearing 
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appearing to go along with thofe he moft differs froin, 1 have often. 
aiked myfelf, What I had to do, to invent new arguments for 
Religion, when the old ones had outlived fo. many generations of 
this mortal race of infidels and freethinkers? Why I did not rather 
chufe the high road of literary honours, and pick out fome poor 
critic or fmall philofopher of this fchool, to offer up at the fhrine 
of violated fenfe and virtue? "Things that might be expofed to 
their deferved contempt on any principles; or indeed without 
any: J might then have flourifhed in the favour of my fuperiors, 
and the good-will of all my brethren. But the love of TRUTH 
breaks all my meafures: Imperiofa trabit veritas; and I am once 
more borne away in the deep and troubled torrent of Antiquity.. 

Thefe various prejudices abovementioned oblige me therefore to. 
prove the third Propofition, in the fame circumftantial manner I 
proved the firft and fecond: and this will require a previous ex- 
planation of the MOSAIC POLICY. 

But to form a right idea of that Inftitution, it will be neceflary 
to know the genius and manners of the HEBREW PEOPLE ; though. 
it be, as we conceive, of divine appointment: and ſtill more ne- 
ceffary to underftand the character and abilities of their LAWGIVER,. 
if it be, as our adverfaries pretend, only of human. 

Now as the Hebrews, on receiving their Law, were but juĝ 
come from a ſtrange country, the land of Ecypr; where the 
people had been held in flavery and oppreffion ; and their Leader 
bred at court, and inftructed in all the learning of their colleges; 
it could not but be, that the genius and manners of both would 
receive a high tincture from thofe with whom they had fo long, 
and in fuch different ftations, converfed : And in fact, holy Scrip- 
ture aſſures us, that Moses was converfant in all the ꝛwiſilom, 
and the IsnAEL1TES befotted with all tbe whoredomes er idolatries, 
of Egypt. 

It will be of importance therefore to know the ftate of suPERsT:- 
TION ond LEARNING in Egypt during thefe early ages. 

This, 
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This, as itis a neceffary, fo one would think, fhould be no 
difficult enquiry ; for it is natural to fuppofe, that the fame Scrip- 
ture which tells us, that the Lawgiver and his people brought their 
wifdom and fuperftitions from Egypt, would tell us alfo what that 
wifdom and what thofe fuperftitions were. And fo indeed it does; 
as will be feen in due time: Yet, by ill fortune, the fa& ftands, 
at prefent, fo precarious, as to need much pains, and many words, 
to make it owned. Divines, it is confeffed, feem to allow the 
teſtimony of Stephen and Ezekiel, who, under the very impulfe of 
infpiration, fay that Moses. was learned in all the wifdom, and the 
people devoted to all the ſuperſtitions of Egypt; yet, when they come 
to explain that learning, they make it to confift in fuch fopperies, 
as a wife and honeft man, like Moses, would never practiſe: when 
they come to particularize thofe fuperftitions, they will not allow 
even the Golden Calf, the à MOZXOZE £79. à" AMIE S. , to 
be of their number. For by an odd chance, though not uncom- 
mon in blind fcuffles, the infidels and we have changed weapons: 
Our enemies attack us with the Bible, to prove the Egyptians very 
learned and very fuperftitious in the time of Mofes; and we de- 
fend ourfelves with the sew Chronology of Sir Ifaac Newton, to 
prove them very barbarous and very innocent. 

Would the reader know how this came about; it was in this 
wife: The infidels had obferved (as who that ever looked into 
facred and profane Antiquity hath not?) that in the Jewith Law 
there were many ordinances reſpective of the inftitutions of Egypt. 
This circumſtance they feized; and, according to their cuf- 
tom, envenomed ; by drawing from thence a conelufion agaiuft 
The Divine Legation cf Mofes. The defenders of Revelation, 
furprized with the novelty of the argument, did that, in a fright 
and in excefs of caution, which one may obferve unprepared dit- 
putants generally do, to fupport their opinions ;. that is, they chofe 
rather to deny the PREMIssEs than the concLusion. For ſuch, 
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not knowing to what their adverfary's principles may lead, think 
it a point of prudence to flop him in his firft advance: whereas 
the fkilful diſputant well knows, that he never has his enemy 
at more advantage, than when, by allowing the premiffes, he thews 
him arguing wrong from his own principles; for the queftion being 
then to be decided by the certain rules of logic, his confutation ex- 
pofes the weaknefs of the advocate as well as of the caufe. When 
this is over, he may turn with a good grace upon the premiffes ; 
to expofe them, if falíe; to reétify them, if mifreprefented; or 
to employ them in the fervice of Religion, if truely and faithfully 
delivered: and this fervice they will never refufe him ; as 1 fhail 
fhew in the previous queftion of the bigh antiquity of Egypt, and 
in the main queſtion of the omiſſion of a future flate in tbe inflitution 
of the Hebrews. 

And I am well perfuaded that, had thofe excellent advocates of 
Religion (whofe labours have fet the truth in a light not to be re- 
fitted) but duly weighed the character of thofe with whom they 
had to do, they would have been lefs ftartled at any confequences 
the power of their logic could have deduced. The Tolands, the 
Blounts, the Tindals, are, in truth, of a temper and complexion, 
in which one finds more of that quality which fubjects men to draw 
wrong Conclufions, than of that which enables them to invent 
falfe Principles. 

The excellent Spencer, indeed, endeavoured to diffipate this 
panic, by fhewing thefe premiffes to be the true key to the REA- 
SON OF THE LAW; for the want of a /uficient reafon in the cere- 
monial and pofitive part of it, was the greateft objection, which 
thinking men had, to the divinity of its original. 

But all this did not yet reconcile men to thofe premiffes. It 
would feem as if they had another quarrel with them, befides the 
poor unlearned fear of their leading to the infidel's conclufion ; 
namely, for their being an adverfary’s principle fimply ; and, on 
that {core alone to be difputed. This is a perverfe, though com- 

mon 
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mon prejudice, which infe&s our whole communication ; and bath 
hurt unity in the church, and humanity in civil life, as well as 
peace in the ſchools. For who knows not that the fame impotent 
averfion to things abufed by an enemy, hath made one fort of 
fe&aries divide from the national church, and another reprobate 
the moft indifferent manners of their country * ? 

And it is to be obferved, that till that unlucky time when the 
infidels firft blundered upon truth, this principle met with a very 
general reception : the ancient Fathers, and modern Divines of all 
denominations, concurring in their ufe of it, to illuftrate the wifdom 
of God's Laws, and the truth of his Son's interpretation of them, 
where he affureth us that they were given to the Hebrews for the 
bardnefi of their hearts; no fort of men fticking out, but a few 
vifionary Jews, who, beſotted with the nonfenfe of their cabbala, 
obftinately fhut their eyes againft all the light which the excellent 
Matmonipes had firft poured into this palpable obfcure. 

Not that I would be underftood as admitting the premiſſes in the 
latitude in which our adverfaries deliver them ; 


lliacos intra muros peccatur & extra. 


The human mind, miferably weak and inſtable, and diſtracted 
with a great variety of objects, is naturally inclined to repofe itfelf 
in sY3TEM ; nothing being more uneafy to us than a ſtate of doubt; 
or a view too large for our comprehenfion. Hence we fee, that, 
of every imaginary fact, fome or other have made an hypothefis ; 
of every cloud, a caflle: And the common vice of thefe caftle- 
builders is to draw every thing within its precincts, which they 
fancy may contribute to its defence or embellifhment. We have 
given an inftance, in the former book 4, of the folly of thofe 
who have run into the contrary extreme, and are for deriving all 
arts, laws and religions from the People of God : an extravagance 
at length come to fuch a height, that, if you will believe certain 


* Puritans, Quakers, &c. + See book iii. p. 40, 
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writers *, the poor heathen had neither the grace to kneel to prayers, 
nor the wit to put their Gods under cover, till the Iſraelites 
taught them the way. But our wife adverfaries are even with 
them ; and will bate no believer an inch, in driving on an hypo- 
thefis: for had not the Egyptians, by great good luck, as they give 
us to underftand +, enjoined honour to parents, aud refrained theft, 
by punifbment, the Jews had been in a fad blind condition when they 
came to take poſſeſſion of the promifed land. Are thefe men more 
fober in their accounts of the religious Inftitutions of the Hebrews ? 
I think not; when they pretend to prove circumciſion of Egyptian 
original from the teftimony of late writers, who neither fpeak 
to the point, nor in this point are in reafon to be regarded, if 
they did f. 

But why all this ftrife for or againft the one or other hypo- 
theſis? for affuredly it would no more follow, from this of our 
adverfaries, that the Jewith Religion was falfe, than from a lately 
revived one of our friends, which fuppofes all the Gods of Egypt 
to have come out of Abraham's family $, that the Egyptian was 
true. 

It muft indeed be of ufe to true religion, where or whatever it 
be, to trace up things to their original : and for that reafon alone, 
without any views to party, I fhall endeavour to prove the four 
following propofitions. 

t. That the Egyptian learning, celebrated in Scripture, and 
the Egyptian fuperftition there condemned, were the very learning 
and ſuperſtition reprefented by the Greek writers, as the honour 
and opprobrium of that Kingdom. 

2. That the Jewifh people were extremely fond of Egyptian 
manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian ſuperſtitions: and 


* See note [C], at the end of this Book. 
+ See Marfham's Canon Chron. ed. Franeq. p. 177, 188. 
$ See note [D], at the end of this Book. 
§ Voyez Reflexions Critiques fur les Hiftoires des Anciens Peuples, 
that 
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that many of the laws given to them by the miniftry of Mofes, 
were inftituted, partly in compliance to their prejudices, and 
partly in oppofition to thofe fuperftitions. 

3. That Mofes's Egyptian learning, and the laws he inſtituted in 
compliance to the people's prejudices, and in oppofition to Egyp- 
tian fuperftitions, are no reafonable objection to the divinity of his 
miſſion. And, . 

4. That thoſe very circumftances are a ftrong confirmation of 
the truth of his pretenfions. 

The inquiry, into which the proof of thefe points will lead us, 
7s, as we faid, very neceffary to the gaining a true idea of the na- 
ture of the Jewith Difpenfation : as that idea will enable the reader 
to form a right judgment of the force of thofe arguments, I am 
preparing for the fupport of my THIRD PPoPosiTION, That the 
doctrine ef a future flate is not to be found in, nor did make part of, 
tke Fewiſb Diſpenſation. But the enquiry has ftill a further ute. 
I fhall employ the refult of it to frengthen that general conclufion, 
THAT MOSES HAD REALLY A DIVINE MISSION, which I have 
promifed to deduce through the medium of this third propofition: 
fo that the reader muft not think me in the humour to trifle with 
him, if this enquiry fhould prove longer than he expected. 

And here, on the entrance, it will be no improper place to ex- 
plain my meaning, when, in my firft fetting out, I promifed to 
demonftrate the truth of the Jewith revelation, oN THE PRINCIPLES 
or A RELIGIOUS DEIST. Had I meant no more by this, than that 
I would argue with him on common principles, 1 had only in- 
fulted the reader's underſtanding by an affected expreſſion, while I 
pretended to make that peculiar to my defence, which is, or ought 
to be, acircumftance common to all: or had 1 meant fo much by it, 
as to imply, that I would argue with the Deift on his own falfe 
principles, I had then unreafonably beſpoke the reader's long at- 
tention to a mere argument ad bominem, which, at beft, had only 
proved the free-thinker a bad reafoner; and who wants to bc 

Vor. II. Zz convinced 
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convinced of that ? but my point was not fo much tofhew that the In- 
fidel wasin the wrong, as that the Believer wasin the right. The only 
remaining fenfe then of the Deift's own principles is this, Thofe true 
principles of his, which becaufe they are generally held by the ene- 
mies of Religion, and almoft as generally rejected by the friends of it, 
have got the title of deifical principles. Such, for inftance, as this 
I am going upon, the bigh antiquity of the Egyptian wifdom; and 
fuch as that, for the fake of which I go upon it, the omiffon of the 
doétrine of a future flate in tbe Mofaic diſpenſation. And thefe are 
the principles by which I promife, in good time, to overturn all his 
conclufions. 


SECT. HI. 


HE firſt propoſition is,—That the Egyptian learning, cele- 

brated in Scripture, and the Egyptian ſuperſtition there con- 
demned, were the very learning and fuperflition reprefented by the 
Greek writers as the bonour and opprobrium of that kingdom. 

To prove this, I fhall in the firft place thew (both by external 
and internal evidence) the ju(t pretenfions which Egypt had to a 
fuperior antiquity: and then examine the new hypothefis of Sir 
Isaac NewTon againft that antiquity. 

It is confeffed on all hands, that the Greek writers concur in re- 
prefenting Egypt as one of the moft ancient and powerful monar- 
chies in the world. In fupport of what they deliver, we may ob- 
ferve, that they have given a very particular account of the civil 
and religious cuftoms in ufe from the moft early times of me- 
mory : cuftoms of fuch a kind, as fhew the followers of them to 
have been moft polite and powerful.—' Thus ftands the Grecian 
evidence. 

But to this it may be replied, that the Greeks are, in all re- 
fpects, incompetent witneffes, and carry with them fuch imperfec- 
tions as are fufficient to difcredit any evidence; being, indeed, 
very ignorant, and very prejudiced. As this made them liable to 

impofition; 
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impofition ; fo falling, as we fhall fce, into ill hands, they actually 
were impofed on. 

Their ignorance may be fairly collected from their age; and 
from the authors of their intelligence. They all lived long after 
thetimes in queftion ; and, though they received indeed their in- 
formation from Fgypt itfelf; yet, for the moft part, it was not till 
after the entire deftru&ion of that ancient empire, and when it 
was now become a province, in ſucceſſion, to Afiatic and European 
conquerors : when their ancient and public records were deftroyed ; 
and their very learning and genius changed to a conformity with 
their Grecian mafters : who would needs, at this time of day, feek 
wifdom from Egypt, which could but furnifh them with their own; 
though, becaufe they would have it fo, difguifed under the ftately 
obfcurity of an Eaftern cover *. 

Nor were their prejudices lefs notorious. They thought them- 
felves Auto&hones, the original inhabitants of the earth, and in- 
debted to none for their advantages. But when knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with foreign nations had convinced them of their mif- 
take; and that, fo far from owing nothing to others, they owed 
almoft every thing to Egypt; their writers, ftill true to their 
natural vanity, now gave the poft of honour to thefe, which they 
could no longer keep to themfelves: and complimented their new 
inftru&ors with the moft extravagant antiquity. What the Greeks 
conceived out of vain-glory, the Egyptians cheriſhed to promote a 
trade. This country was long the mart of knowledge for the 
Eaftern and Weftern world: and as nothing fo much recommends 
this kind of commodity as its age, they fet it off by forged records, 
which extended their hiftory to a moft unreafonable length of 
time: accounts of thefe have been conveyed to us by ancient au- 
thors, and fully confuted by the modern. Thus ftands the ob- 
jection to the Grecian evidence. And, though I have no bufinefs 
to determine in this queftion, as the ufe I make of the Greek au- 


* See Divine Legation, book iii. Sect 4. 
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thority is not at all affected by it; yet I muft needs confefs that, 
were there no writings of higher antiquity to confirm the Grecian, 
their teftimony would be very doubtful: but, could writings of 
much higher antiquity be found to contradi& it, they would deferve 
to have no credit at all. 

Whatever therefore they fay of the high antiquity of Egypt, 
unfupported by the reafon of the thing, or the teftimony of holy 
Scripture, fhall never be employed in this enquiry : but whatever 
Reafon and Scripture feem to contradict, whether it ferve the one 
or other purpoſe, I fhall always totally reject. 

The unanimous agreement of the Greek writers in reprefenting 
Egypt as the moft ancient and beft policied empire in the world, is, 
as we fay, generally known and acknowledged. 

I. Let us fee then, in the firft place, what REAsoN fays cone 
cerning this matter. 

There is, if 1 be not much miftaken, one circumftance in the 
fituation of Egypt, which feems to affert its claim to a priority 
amongft the civilized Nations ; and confequently to it's elderfhip 
in Arts and Arms. 

There is no foil on the face of the globe fo fertile but what, iu 
a little time, becomes naturally effete by pafturage and tillage. 
This, in the early ages of the world, forced the unfettled tribes of 
men to be perpetually fhitting their abode. For the world lying 
all before them, they faw a fpeedier and eafier relief in removing 
to frefh ground, than in turning their thoughts to the recovery * 
of the fertility of that already fpent by occupation: for it is ne- 
ceſſity alone, to which we are indebted for all the artificial me- 
thods of fupplying our wants. 

Now the plain of Egypt having it's fertility annually reftored by 
the periodic overflowings of the Nile, they, whom chance or choice 
had once directed to fit down upon it's banks, had never after an 
occafion to remove their tents. And when men have been fo long 


* See note [E], at the end of this Book. 
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fettied in a place, that the majority of the inhabitants are become 
natives of the foil, the inborn love of a Country has, by that 
time, ftruck fuch deep roots into it, that nothing but extreme 
violence can draw them out. Hence, civil policy arifes; which, 
while the unfettled tribes of mankind keep fhifting from place to 
place, remains ftifled in its feeds. 

This, I apprehend, if rightly confidered, will induce us to con- 
clude, that Egypt was very likely to have been one of the firft ci- 
vilized countries on the globe. 

II. Let us fee next what scRiPTURE has recorded in fupport of 
the fame truth. 

1. So early as the time of Abraham we find a king in Egypt of 
the common name of Pharaoh *: which would induce one to be- 
lieve, that the civil. policy was much the fame as in the times of 
Jofeph and Mofes : and how perfe& it then was, will be feen pre- 
fently. This kingdom is reprefented as abounding in corn, and 
capable of relieving others in a time of famine 4 : which no kingdom 
can do, where agriculture has not been improved by art, and regu- 
lated by a civil policy. We fee the fplendor of a luxurious court, 
in che princes who refided in the monarch’s houfhold : amongft 
whom, we find fome (as the moft thriving trade for royal favour) 
to have been procurers to his pleafures 1: nor were the prefents 
made by Pharaoh to Abraham, at all unworthy of a great king §. 
An adventure of the fame fort as this of Abraham's with Pharaoh, 
happened to his fon Ifaac with Abimelech ; which will inftru& us 
in the difference between an Egyptian monarch, and a petty roitolet 
of the Philiftines. Abimelech is defcribed as little different from 
a fimple particular ||, without his guards, or great princes: fo. 
jealous and afraid of Ifaac’s growing power, that he obliged him 
to depart out of his dominions ; and, not fatisfied with that, 

* Genefíis xii. 15. + Ver. 10. 

1 The princes alfo of Pharach faw ber, and COMMENDED WER BEFORE PHARAOH? 
and the woman was taken inte Pharaoh's boufe, Gen. xii. 15. 


§ Gen. xii. 16. Chap. xxvi. 7, 8. ** Ver. 16. 
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went afterwards to beg a peace of him, and would {wear him to 
the obfervance of it *. 

2. The caravan of Ifhmaelite merchants, geing from Gilead to 
Egypt +, brings us to the fecond fcripture-period of this ancient 
monarchy. And here their camel-loads of fpicery, balm, and 
myrrh, and their traffic in young ſlaves 1, commodities only for a 
rich and luxurious people, fufficiently declare the eftablifhed power 
and wealth of Egypt. We find a captain of Pharaoh’s guard; a 
chief butler, and a baker d. We fee in the veftures of fine linen, 
in the gold chains, and ftate-chariots given to Jofeph||, all the 
marks of luxury and politenefs: and in the cities for laying up of 
ftores and provifions , the effects of wife government and opu- 
lence. Nor is the policy of a diftin& PRIESTHOOD, which is fo 
circumftantially defcribed in the hiftory of this period, one of the 
leaft marks of the high antiquity of this flourifhing kingdom. It 
is agreed, on all hands, that there was fuch an Inftitution in Egypt, 
long before it was known in any other parts of the Eaft. And if 
what Diodorus Siculus intimates to be the original of a diftin& 
priefthood, be true, namely the growing multitude of religious 
rites, we fee the whole force of this obfervation. For multipli- 
city of religious rites is generally in proportion to the advances in 
civil life. : 

3. The redemption of the Hebrews from their flavery is the 
third period of the Egyptian monarchy, recorded in Scripture. Here, 
the building of treafure cities ++, and the continual employment 
of fo vaft a multitude, in only preparing materials 11 for public 
edifices, fhew the vaft power and luxury of the State. Here too, 
we find a fixed and ftanding militia $$ of chariots; and, what is 
more extraordinary, of cavalry ||| : in which kind of military ad- 


Gen. chap. xxvi. ver. 26, & feq. + Chap. xxxvii. 25. 

$ Chap. xxxvii. ver. 28. § Chap. xxxix, xl. Chap. xli. ver. 42, 43 · 
** Chap. xli, +t Exod, i. 11. 11 Chap. v. ver. 14. 

§§ Chap. xiv. ver. 7. In Ver. 9. 
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drefs the Greeks were unfkilled till long after the times of the Trojan 
war. And indeed, if we may believe St. Paul, this kingdom was 
chofen by God to be the ſcene of all his wonders, in fupport of his 
ele& people, for this very reafon, that through the celebrity of fo 
famed an empire, the power of the true God might be fpread abroad, 
and ftrike the obſervation of the whole habitable world.—For the 
Scripture faith unto Pharaoh, Even for this fame purpofe have I raifed 
thee up, that I might ſbe my power in thee; and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth *. 

To this let me add, that Scripture every where, throughout 
thefe three periods, reprefents Egypt as as entire kingdom under 
one monarch +; which is a certain mark of great advances in civil 
policy and power : all countries, on their firft egreffion out of bar- 
barity, being divided into many little States and principalities ; 
which, as thofe arts improved, were naturally brought, either by 
power or policy, to unite and coalefce. l 

But here let me obferve, fuch is the ceafelefs revolution of hu- 
man affairs, that that power which reduced Egypt into a monarchy, 
was the very thing which, when it came to it's height, occafioned 
it's falling back again under it’s Regul. Seſoſtris, as Diodorus 
Siculus informs us, divided the lower Egypt to his foldiery, by 
a kind of feudal Law, into large patrimonial tenures. The fuc- 
ceſſors of this militia, as Marfham reafonably conjectures ł, grow- 
ing powerful and factious, fet up, each leader for himſelf, in his 
own patrimonial Nome. The powerful empire of the Franks, 
here in the Weft, from the fame caufes, underwent the fame fate, 
from the debility of which it did not recover till thefe latter ages. 

Thus invincibly do the Hebrew records § fupport the Grecian 
evidence for the high antiquity of Egypt. And it is further re- 
markable, that the later infpired writers of the facred canon con- 


* Rom. ix. 17. 
+ Sec Gen. xli. 41, 43, 45» 46, 55. xlvii. 20. & Exod. paffim, 
1 Can. Chron. p. 446. 
§ See note [F], at the end of this Book, 
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firm this concurrent teftimony, in the conftant attributes of antiquity 
and wifdom, which, upon all occafions, they beftow upon the 
Egyptian nation. Thus the prophet Ifaiah, in denouncing God's 
judgments againft this people :—** Surely the princes of Zoan are 
4 fools, the counfel of thé wise counfellors of Pharaoh is become 
** brutifh: How fay ye unto Pharaoh, I am the fon of the wise, 
„the fon of ancient KIx Gs? Where are they? where are thy 
** WISE MEN? and let them tell thee now, and let them know 
** what the Lord of hofts hath purpofed upon Egypt *." 

But the Greek writers do not content themfelves to tell us, ina 
vague and general manner, of the high antiquity and power of 
Egypt, which in that cafe was little to be regarded ; but they fup- 
port the fact, of which their books are fo full, by a minute and 
circumftantial account of INSTITUTIONS, civil and religious, faid 
to be obferved by that people from the moft early times, which, 
in their very nature, fpeak a great and powerful people; and be- 
long only to fuch as are fo. Now this account facred Scripture 
remarkably confirms and verifies. 

I. The priestHoop being the primum mobile of the Egyptian 
policy, we fhall begin with that. Diodorus Siculus thus defcribes 
its ſtate and eftablifhment :———-** The whole country being divided 
** into three parts; the firft belongs to the body of Priefts; an 
** order in the higheft reverence amongſt their countrymen, for 
** their piety to the Gods, and their confummate wifdom, acquired 
** by the beft education, and the clofeft application to the improve- 
** ment of the mind. With their revenues they fupply all Egypt 
** with public facrifices; they fupport a number of inferior officers, 
“ and maintain their own families: for the Egyptians think it ut- 
“ terly unlawful to make any change in their public worfhip ; 
** but hold that every thing fhould be adminiftered by their priefts, 
** in the fame conftant invariable manner. Nor do they deem it 
** at all fitting that thofe, to whofe cares the public is fo much 


* Iſaiah xix, 11, 12. See note [G], at the end of this Book. 
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*: indebted, fhould want the common neceffaries of life: for the 
** priefts are conftantly attached to the perfon of the King, as his 
** coadjutors, counfellors, and inftru@ors, in the moft weighty 
** matters.——For it is not amongft them as with the Greeks, 
** where one fingle man or woman exercifes the office of the prieft- 
* hood. Here a Body or Society is employed, in facrificing and 
** other rites of public worfhip; who tranſmit their profeflion to 
“ their children. This Order, likewife, is exempt from all charges 
and impofts, and holds the fecond honours, under the King, in 
s the public adminiftration *.“ 

Of all the colleges of the priefthood, Herodotus tells us, that of 
HxLIoroL is was moft famed for wifdom and learning +: and Stra- 
bo fays that, in his time, very fpacious buildings yet remained in 
that place; where, as the report ran, was formerly the chief re- 
fidence of the Priefts, who cultivated the ftudies of philofophy and 
aftronomy 1. 

Thus thefe three celebrated hiftorians ; whofe account, in every 
particular, is fully confirmed by Moses ; who tells us, that the 
Egyptian Pries were a diftinct order in the ftate, and had an 
eftablifhed landed revenue ; that when the famine raged fo feverely 
that the people were compelled to fell their lands to the crown 
for bread, the Priefts ftill kept theirs, unalienated, and were fup- 

N & xóa; arden; itt rele pip NENA vt, THe pis weeny iyu pepida «à oíreua tèr (iav, 
pryirms ioris vv[xdro wage reis axel, 4 se rhe sig ces Sade PTT x; bà và eim 
Qoo tis das séru; in v de gi. Ix Ji ven ci» axqecólis vt vt Hv & d và 
xar! Alezler eviliADes, xj tig k, viui, x rad Gu: xplas xe neu? vc ra. 
dis reps porlo di» AH i, Gd’ rò T3» air» àd x @apardnzing oviliairüos rs Tis te 
Neven rug, idus ibas tay dualsaizs, Kabinu yàp eu vèr yr. |. < e av 
phe cba T$ Baca, t£» pli cungyet, tår Ñ donya? x) dH 
€ yàp Sori wage Tog “Eddazi, ide dn d pia uri cip Ugsosmo attri, Ma eu «nei rat 
tis Suiv Surias Y minds Nalgene, x) rois ifyéroi ree Isis vd Be Saif wz; alkan. 3 
Si Gres eder re ardi, sp diproses pila rd Bardia vaŭ re Whar, Tan usas. 
Bibl. Hift. p. 46. Steph. ed. 


1 0i yap Huraira Acero. Alv llus shat Arab. lib. V. c. 3. 
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plied gratis *. Diodorus's account, which gives us the reafon of. 
this indulgence, confirms the {cripture-hiftory, and is fully fup- 
ported by it: for there we fee, not only the reverence in which 
the Order was held, but the public uſes of religion, to which two 
thirds of their revenues were applied, kept Pharaoh. from attempting. 
on their property. Again, Moses tupports what Diodorus. fays of 
the public and high employment of the Priefts (who were privy 
counfellors and minifters of ftate), where fpeaking of the prieft of 
On +, he calls him Cboben, which, as J. Coeceius ſhews in: his 
lexicon 2, fignifies as well the friend and privy counfellor of the 
King, as a Prieft; and accordingly, the Chald. Paraphr. calls 
him Princeps On. The word often occurs; and, I imagine, was. 
borrowed from the Egyptian language; the Hebrews having no order 
of priefthood before that inſtituted by Moss. This further ap» 
pears from the name Coes §, given to the prieſts of the Samorbra- 
cian Myſteries, plainly a corruption of Coen or Chohen.. The Myf- 
teries in general, we have fhewn ||, were derived from Egypt, and 
particularly thofe of Ceres or Iſis, at Eleufis: Now, in Samothrace, 
the Myfteries were of Ceres and Proferpine, as at Eleuſis . Laſtly, 
Moses confirms Herodotus’s and Strabo's account of the fuperior 


* Only the land of the pricfts bought be not: for the prisfls bad a portion affgued them of 
Pharaoh, and did cat their portion which Pharaeh gave them; wherefore they fold. mot. their 
lands. Gen. xlvii. 22. 

t Gen. chap. xlvi. ver. 20. 

t Choker, proprie & ex vi vocis, qui accedit ad Regem, & eum, qui fammns eft. 
Ideo explicationis ergó adjungitur tanquam etymologis evolutio, Exod. xix, 22. * Sa. 
** cerdotes gui accedunt ad Jehovam.” Non, quod vox Chobe notet primatem, ut vult 
Kimchius, fed quod notet primes accedentium—Certe in JEgypto fuerunt tales, & his 
alimonia a rege debebatur. 

§ N., pix KaGipo. Hefych. 

Divine Legation, lib. ii. feat. 4. 

** Midas & i» v3 ZapeUtdun vox KaStigors, Os Mineías Gari v nuala, Tícsaet & dioi rd 
deore, Alg, "Afaan, Aki "Ate pir Se irn à Anurag’ Ae N & Toe 
Pine? Abri N i ABa è N empor vir Kd è ‘Eguis ism dg irepl aum 
Schol, ia Apoll. Argon, I. i. ver. 917. 
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learning and dignity of the Heliopolitan college. When Jofeph 
` was exalted to the prime miniftry, he tells us, that Pharaoh mar- 
tied him to a daughter of the prieft of On *5 which the Sep- 
tuagint and vulgar Latin rightly interpret HeLIoroLis : that the 
king was then in a difpofition to do Jofeph the higheft honours, is 
plain from the circumftances of the ftory ; and that he principally 
confulted his cftablifhment in this alliance, appears from the ac- 
count given us by thefe Greek hiftorians. We fee the public ad- 
miniftration was in the hands of the priefthood ; who would un- 
willingly bear a ftranger at the head of affairs. The bringing 
Jofeph therefore into their family, and Order t, which was heredi- 
tary, was the beft expedient to allay their prejudices and envy. 
And this Pharaoh did moft effectually, by marrying him into that 
Caſt which was then of greateft name and credit amongſt them. 

I will only obferve, that this fuperior nobility of the Priefts of 
On feems to have been chiefly owing to their higher antiquity. 
Heliopolis, or the city of the Sun, was the place where that lumi- 
nary was principally worfhipped j and certainly, from the moft 
early times: for Diodorus tells us, that the firft gods of Egypt were 
the fun and moon t ; the truth of which, all this, laid together, 
remarkably confirms. Now if we fuppofe, as is very reafonable, 
that the firk eftablifhed Priefts in Egypt were thoſe dedicated to 
the Sun at On, we ſhall not be at a loſs to account for their titles of 
nobility. Strabo fays, they were much given to aftronomy ; and 
this too we can eafily believe: for what more likely than that they 
fhould 5e fond $ of the ftudy of that fyftem, over which their God 
preſided, not only in his moral, but in his natural capacity? For 
whether they received the doctrine from original tradition, or whe- 
ther they invented it at hazard, which is more likely ||, in order to 

* Gen. xlvi. 20, 

+ See note [H], at the end of this Book. 

1 See Div. Leg. vol I. book ii. 

§ See note [1], at the end of this Book. 

ü Sec the firft volume of the Divine Legation, book i, 
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exalt this their vifible God, by giving him the poft of honour, it 
is certain they taught that the fun was in the centre of its fyftem, 
and that all the other bodies moved round it, in perpetual revo- 
lutions. This noble theory came, with the reft of the Egyptian 
learning, into Greece (being brought thither by Pythagoras; who; 
it is remarkable, received it from CEnuphis, a prieſt of Heliopo- 
lis *); and, after having given the moft diftinguithed: luftre to his 
ſchool, it funk into obfcurity, and fuffered a total eclipſe through- 
out a long fucceffion of learned and unlearned ages; till theſe times 
relumed its ancient fplendor, and'immoveably fixed it on the moit. 
unerring principles of ſcience. 


ll. Another obfervable circumftance of conformity between the 
Greek hiftorians and Moses, is in their accounts of the RELIGIOUS 
RITES of Egypt. Herodotus exprefsly tells us, that the Egyptians. 
efteemed it a prophanation, to facrifice any kind of cattle, except 
fwine, bulls, clean calves, and geefe + ;. and, in another place, that 
heifers, rams, and goats were held facred f, either in one province 
or in another: though not from any adoration paid in thefe early 
times to the /iving animal. 1 ſhall fhew hereafter that the Egyp- 
tians at firft only worfhiped. their figures or images. However 
picture worfhip muft needs make the animals themſelves facred, 
and unfit for facrifice. Now here again, in. confirmation of this 
account, we are told by Scripture, that when Pharaoh would have 
had Moses facrifice to God, in the land of Egypt, according to his 
own family-rites, the prophet objected,— I is not meet fo to do; for 
we foall facrifice the abomination of tbe Egyptians. to the Lord our God: 


® See note K], at the end of this Book. i 
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Eo ſball we facrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their eyes, 
and will they not flone us? And if Herodotus came any thing 
near the truth in his account of the early fuperftition of Egypt, 
the Hraelites, we fee, could not avoid facrificing the abumination, 
i. e. the Gods of the Egyptians. And with what deadly hatred and 
revenge they purfued fuch imaginary impieties, the fame Hero:lotus 
informs us, in another place 4. 


III. To come next to the civit arts of Egypt:—Concerning 
their practice of phyfic, Herodotus fays, that it was divided amongft 
the faculty in this manner: ** Every diftin& diftemper hath itsown 
** phyfician, who confines himfelf to the ftudy and cure of that 
** alone, and meddles with no other: fo that all places are crouded 
* with phyficians: for one clafs hath the care of the eyes, another 
** of the head, another of the teeth, another of the region of the 
** belly, and another of occult diftempers f.” After this, we fhall 
not think it ftrange that Jofeph’s phyficians are reprefented as a 
number.— And Jofeph commanded bis fervants, tbe phyficians, to em- 
Balm his father: and the phyfcians embalmed Iſcael h. A body of 
thefe domeftics would now appear an extravagant piece of ftate, 
even in a firft minifter. But then, we fee, it could not be other- 
wife, where each diftemper had its proper phyfician : fo that every 
great family, as well as city, muft needs, as Herodotus expreſſes it, 
fwarm with the Faculty : and a more convincing inftance, of the 
grandeur, luxury, and politenefs of a people, cannot, I think, be 
well given. But indeed it was this circumftance for which the 
Egyptian nation was peculiarly diftinguifhed, not only by the 
earlieft Greek writers (as we fhall fee hereafter), but likewife by the 
holy prophets. There is a remarkable paflage in Jeremiah, where, 
foretelling the overthrow of Pharaoh’s army at the Euphrates, he 

* Exod. viii, 26. + Lib. ii. cap. 65. 
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defcribes Egypt by this characteriſtic, her fki in medicine. G- 
up into Gilead, and take balm, O virgin the daughter of Egypt: in 
vain foalt thu USE MANY MEDICINES; for thou ſbult not be cured*, 
The Prophet delights in this kind of imagery, which marks out a 
people by its fingularities, or pre-eminence. So again, in this very 
chapter: Eo vr, fays he, is Ake a FAIR HEIFER, but defiruciion 
cometh: it cometh from the north. Alfo ber hired men are in tbe midft 
of ber like rar TED BULLOCKS, for they alfo are turned back and are 
fled away together+. For the worthip of Ifis and Ofiris, under 
the figure of a cow and a bull, and afterwards by the animals them- 
ſelves, was the moft celebrated in all the Egyptian Ritual. 

But a learned writer, frightened by the common panic of the 
high antiquity of Egypt, will needs fhew, the art of medicine to 
be of much later original f. And to make room for his hypothefis, 
he contrives to explain away this direct teftimony of Herodotus, by 
a very uncommon piece of criticifm. This is the fubftance of his 
reafoning, and in his own words:—* We read of the Egyptian 
** phyficians in the days of Jofeph ; and Diodorus reprefents them 
** as an order of men not only very ancient in Egypt, but as 
** having a full employment in continually giving phyfic to the 
** people, not to cure, but to prevent their falling into diftempers. 
** Herodotus fays much the fame thing, and reprefents the ancient 
** Egyptians as living under a continual courfe of phyfic, under- 
** going fo rough a regimen for three days together, every month, 
** that I cannot but ſuſpect fome miftake, both in him, and Diodo- 
** rus’s account of them in this particular. Herodotus allows 
** them to have lived in a favourable climate, and to have been a 
** healthy people, which feems hardly confiftent with fo much me- 
** dicinal difcipline as he imagined them to go through, almoft 
** without interruption. The firft mention we have of phyficians 
** in the facred pages fhews indeed that there was fuch a profeffion 


* Jerem. xhi, 11. + Jerem. xlvi, 20, 21. 
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* in Egypt in Jofeph's time, and Jacob was their patient; but 
** their employment was to embalm him after lie was dead ; we do 
** not read that any care was taken to give him phyfic whilft alive; 
* which inclines me to fufpe& that the Egyptians had no practice 
for the cure of the difeafes of a fick bed in thefe days: we read 
“of no fick perfons in the early ages. The difeafes of Egypt. 
** which the Ifraelites had been afraid of, were fuch as they had 
** no cure for; and any other ſickneſſes were then fo little known, 
“ that they had no names for them. An early death was fo 
** unufual, that it was generally remarked to be a punifhment for 
** fome extraordinary wickedhefs. Mofes informs us, that the 
** phyficians embalmed Jacob ; many of them were employed in 
** the office, and many days time was neceffary for the performance, 
** and different perfons performed different parts of it, fome being 
** concerned in the care of one part of the body, and fome of the 
other: and I imagine this manner of practice occaſioned Hero- 
** dotus to hint, that the Egyptians had a different phyfician for 
every diftemper, or rather, as his fubfequent words exprefs, for 
** each different part of the body : For fo indeed they had, not to 
** cure the difeafes of it, but to embalm it when dead. Theſe, I 
** imagine, were the offices of the Egyptian phyficians in the early 
„days. They were an order of the minifters of religion. The 
** art of curing diftempers or difeafes was not yet attempted.— We 
* may be fure the phyficians practifed only furgery until after 
% Homer's time ;—for we read in him, that their whole art con- 
“ fifted in extracting arrows, healing wounds, and preparing ano- 
“ dynes.—In the days of Pythagoras the learned began to form 
** rules of diet for the prefervation of health, and to prefcribe in 
- * this point to fick perfons, in order to affift towards their recovery, 
„And in this, Strabo tells us, confifted the practice of the ancient 
Indian phyficians. They endeavoured to cure diftempers by a 
** diet regimen, but they gave no phyfic. Hippocrates—began the 
** practice of vifiting fick-bed patients, and prefcribed medicines 
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** with fuccefs for their diftempers. This, I think, was the pro- 
** grefs of phyſie.— And it muſt evidently appear from it, tbat the 
** Egyptians could bave no fuch phyficians in the days of Mofes as Dio- 
** dorus and Herodotus seem to fuppofe *.”—So far this writer. But 
if it be made appear, that the very contrary of every thing here 
advanced be the truth; I fhall hope, that what Herodotus and 
Diodorus, conformable to Scripture, do not ſeem to ſuppoſe, but 
directly and circumftantially to affirm, may be admitted for cer- 
tain. 

He tells us, firft, ** that Diodorus reprefents the Egyptian phy- 
** ficians as adminiftring phyfic to the people in the early times, 
** not to cure, but to prevent their falling into diftempers.” One 
would conclude, from his manner of expreffion, that the hiftorian 
had faid they did not adminifter to the infirm, but to the healthy 
only; which gives us the idea of a fuperftitious kind of practice, 
by charms and amulets: and fo indeed the writer is willing we 
fhould think of it. J /bould imagine, fays he, that their ancient 
preferiptions, which Diodorus and Herodotus ſuppoſe them fo puntiual 
in obferving, were not medicinal, but religious purifications +. Let 
Diodorus then {peak for himfelf: ** They prevent diftempers, fays 
** he, and keep the body in health by refrigerating and laxative me- 
** dicines; by abftinence and emeticks ; fometimes in a daily regi- 
** men, fometimes with an intermiffion every three or four days: 
* for they hold a fuperfluity in all food, as ufually taken; and 
“ that it is the original of diftempers : fo that the above-mentioned 
*' regimen removes the caufe, and greatly contributes to preferve 
** the. body in a ftate of health f." Here we have a very rational 


* The facred and profane Hiflory of the World connected, vol. ii, ed. 2. p. 359, 
360, 361. 364— 367. 
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theory, and expert and able practice; this prefcribing to prevent 
diftempers, being, as amongft us, the refult of the phyfician’s long 
experience in his art: for the regimen, we fee, was intermitted 
or continued according to the habit and conftitution of the patient- 

But the Egyptians being a healthy people, and living under a faa 
vourable climate, could not bave occafion (fays the learned writer) 
for fo much phyfic ; therefore he will /u/pect their accounts. I have 
obferved, that thefe accounts are a proof of that grandeur, luxury, 
and politenefs, which facred and prophane hiftory afcribe to this 
people, and which fo many other circumftances concur to make 
credible. Now a too great repletion, the effect of a luxurious diet, 
would certainly find employment for the whole tribe of evacuants 
(as we may fee by the various experience of our own times), not- 
withftanding all the advantages of climate and conſtitution. And 
let me obferve, and it feems to be decifive, that the very eftablith- 
ment of this principle of the Egyptian phyfic, that all difempers 
arofe from a too great repletion, fully evinces them to be a very 
luxurious people: for a nation accuftomed to a fimple and frugal 
diet, could never have afforded fufficient obfervations for the in- 
vention of fuch a theory. 

It is true, (he owns) we hear of phyficians in Fofeph's family, who 
embalmed bis father Jacob; but we do not read they gave bim any 
pbyfic while alive. Nor do we read that Jacob had any other 
diftemper than old age; and, I fuppofe, Hippocrates himfelf 
would ſcarce have prefcribed to that — But we read of no fick 
perfons in the early ages. A plain man would have thought this a 
good reafon why we read of no medicines adminiftered. ‘Though 
no man, who confiders the nature of Scripture hiftory, will think 
this any proof that there were no fick perfons in tbofe early ages.— 
But further, the difeafes of Egypt which the Ifraelites bad been afraid 
of, were fuch as they bad no cure for, Deut. xxviii. 27. and from 
hence is inferred the low eftate of medicine in thefe early times. 
One would reafonably fuppofe the authority here quoted, to fup- 
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port this obfervation, had informed us that thefe were natural 
difeafes, which fubmitted not to the rude practice of that time. 
But we are furprized to find that they are fupernatural punifhments 
which the Prophet is here denouncing in cafe of difobedience : 
And Providence would have defeated its own purpofe, in fuffering 
thefe to be treatable by the common rules of art :—‘* But it thall. 
** come ro pafs, if thou wilt not hearken to the voice of the Lord 
** thy God, —The Lord will {mite thee with the botch of Egypt, 
Kc. whereof thou canft not be healed . That very Botch or 
Boyl, which God had, in their behalf, miraculoufly inflided on 
the Egyptians, by the miniftry of this Prophet; as appears by the 
following words of God himfelf: ** If thou wilt (fays he) dili- 
** gently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, &c. I wills 
sc put none of thefe difeafes upon thee which I have brought upon the 
* Egyptians: for 1 am the Lord that healeth thee F. — And all 
other ficknefes, this learned writer fays, were then fo little known,. 
that they bad no name for them. For which we are referred to the 
following words of the fame denunciation, ** Alfo every ficknefs. 
** and. every plague which is not written in the book of this law, 
* them will the Lord bring upon thee till thou be deftroyed . 
This feems as if the writer confidered the law of Mofes in the 
light of Salmon’s D:/penfatory, in which we reafonably fuppofe every 
difeafe and remedy without name or mention, to be unknown. 
And ftill further, An early death (fays he) was fo unuſual, that it 
was generaliy remarked to be a puniſbment for fome wickednefs : and. 
for this we are fent to the xxxviiith chapter of Genefis.—It feenis 
then it was the rarity of the fact, which made men believe the 
evil to be a punifhment. "Till now I imagined, it was the fenfe 
of their being under an extraordinary Providence: it is certain at 
leaft, that the book of Genefis as plainly reprefents the patriarchs, 
as the book of Deuteronomy reprefents their pofterity to be 


* Deut, xxviii, 15. 27. + Exod. xv. 26. 1 Deut. xxviii, 62. 
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under that difpenfation : and I hope, ere long, to prove thefe re- 
prefentations true. If then we hear in Scripture of little ficknefs 
but what is delivered as the effect of divine vengeance, no believer, 
I perfuade myſelf, will afcribe this opinion to ignorance, fuper- 
ftition, or an unufual appearance, though pagan writers be never 
fo much accuftomed to talk in that ftrain *, but will own it to be 
the neceflary confequence of an extraordinary providence. The 
truth is, difeafes were then, as now, common in the world at large ; 
but the infliction of them, or an exemption from them, amongſt 
the people of God, made part of the fan&ion of that ceconomy 
under which they lived: Ye fhall ferve the Lord your God,” fays 
Moses, ** and he fhall blefs thy bread and thy water, and I will 
** take Sickness away from the midſt of thee +.” And again, 
** Thou fhalt be bleſſed above all people, and the Lord will take 
** away from thee all Sickness .“ But there are of thefe Divines 
who read their Bible, and readily talk of the extraordinary Pro- 
vidence there reprefented, yet argue in all queftions arifing from 
facred hiftory as if there were indeed no fuch thing. 

The learned writer goes on: 75e phyficians embalmed Jacob, many 
of them were employed in the office, and many days time was neceſſary 
Sor the performance, and different perfons performed different parts of 
“it, fome being concerned in tbe care cf one part of the body, and fome 
of the other.—-—This account is pretended to be taken from Dio- 
dorus : how the latter part came in, or how it can be true, unlefs 
the body were cut in pieces to be embalmed, is not eafy to con- 
ceive: but we know it was embalmed intire; and Diodorus fays 
nothing of ſome being concerned in tbe care of one part of the body, 
and fome of the other. His plain, intelligible account is this: That 
different perſons performed different parts of the operation; one 
marked the place for incifion ; another cut; a third drew out the 


* Eodem auctore [Homero] difci poteft, morbos tum ad iram Deorum immortalium 
telatos effe; & ab iifdem opem pofci folitam. Celfus de Medicina, lib. i, Pref. 
+ Exod, xxiii, 25. $ Deut. vii. 14, 15. 
B b b 2 entrails ; 
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entrails; a fourth falted the body; a fifth wafhed; and a fixth 
embalmed it.—But the learned Writer's addition to the account 
feems for the fake of introducing the extraordinary criticifm which 
follows.* 

And I imagine, fays he, this maner of practice occafioned Herodotus 
fo HINT that the Egyptians had a different phyfician for every diſtem- 
per, or rather, as the ſubſeguent words exprefs, for each different part 
of the body : for fo indeed they bad, not to cure the difeafes of it, but 
to embalm it when dead. What he means by Herodotus's dinting 
I can hardly tell: for had the hiftorian been to give his evidence in 
a court of juftice, it is impoffible he fhould have delivered himſelf 
with more precifion. Let us hear him over again: Every 
** difin& DISTEMPER (NOTZOZ] hath its own phyfician, who 
** confines himfelf to the ftudy and cure of that, and meddles with 
** no other; fo that all places are crouded with phyſicians: for 
** one clafs hath the care of the eyes, another of the head, another 
** of the teeth, another of the region of the belly, and another of 
*! OCCULT DISTEMPERS (APANEGQN NOTZQN."]. Notwithftand- 
ing all this, by every diſtemper, is meant, it feems, each part of 
a dead body: Death, indeed, has been often called a remedy, but 
never, I believe, a diſeaſe, before But the /ubfequent words, he 
fays, lead us to this fenfe. The reader will fufpe& by this, that I 
have not given him the whole of the account: But the /ubfequent 
avords, whereby our author would fupport his interpretation, are 
the beginning of a new chapter about funeral rites:———45 to. 
their mournings for the dead, and funeral rites, they are of this kind *, 
(Gc. Now becaufe Herodotus fpeaks next of their obſeguies, which, 
methinks, was methodical enough, after his account of their phy- 
ficians, this writer would have the foregoing chapter an anticipa- 
tion of the following; and the hiftorian to treat of his ſubject be- 
fore he comes to it. He goes on: — For fo indeed they bad (i. e. 
a different phyſician for each different part of the body] mot to cure 


* Offi. & grapa og, dei ah, lii c. 85. 
the 
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the difeafes of it, but to embalm it when dead. How comes he to 
know this? Doth Scripture inform him that they had a different 
phyfician for every different part of a dead body? No. They are 
only the Greek writers (in his opinion) miſunderſtood who are 
ſuppoſed to ſay it. But why will he depend ſo much upon them 
in their account of funeral rites, and ſo little in their account of 
phyficians ? Scripture, which ſays they uſed embalming, and had 
many phyficians, is equally favourable to both accounts: But it 
may be, one is, in itfelf, more credible than the other. It is fo; 
but furely it is that which tells us they had a different phyfician to 
every different diſtemper; for we fee great ufe in this; it being 
the beft, nay perhaps the only expedient of advancing medicine 
into a fcience. On the other hand, what is faid of the feveral 
parts affigned to feveral men, in the operation of embalming, ap- 
pears, at firft view, much more wonderful. "Tis true, it may be 
rendered credible; but then it is only by admitting the other ac- 
count of the Egyptian practice of phyfic, which the learned writer 
hath rejected: for when each diforder of the body had a feveral 
phyfician, it was natural, it was expedient, that each of Thefe who 
were the embalmers likewife fhould.infpe& that part of the dead 
corpfe to which his practice was confined ; partly to render the ope- 
ration on the dead body more compleat, but principally, by an 
anatomical infpection, to benefit the Living. On this account 
every interment required a number, as their work was to be di- 
vided in that manner. which beft fuited the ends. of their inſpection. 
It is true, fubfequent fuperftitions might introduce various practices 
in the divifion of this tafk amongft the operators, which had no 
relation to the primitive defigns. 

Thefe I imagine, concludes our writer, were the offices of the Egyp- 
tian pbyſicians, in tbe early days; there were an order of the miniflers 
of religion, —He then employs fome pages * to prove that the Egyp- 
tian phyficians were an order of Religious ; and the whole amount 


* P. 361—364. 
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comes to this, that their practice was intermixed with ſuperſti- 
tions; a circumſtance which hath attended medicine through all 
its ftages; and fhall be accounted for in the progrefs of this enquiry.— 
But their fice of embalming is likewiſe much infifted on: for this 
being part of the Egyptian funeral rites, and funeral rites being 
part of their religion ; the confequence is, that thefe were religious 
minifters. The phyficians had indeed the care of embalming ; 
and it was, as we have hinted above, a wife defignation, if ever 
there was any: For, firft, it enabled the phyficians, as we have 
obferved, to difcover ſomething of the caufes of the cpaviov rawr, 
the unknown diſeaſes, which was the diſtrict of one claſs; and, fe- 
condly, to improve their fkill by anatomical enquiries into the 
caufe of the known, which was the bufinefs of the reft. Pliny ex- 
prefly fays, it was the cuftom of their kings to caufe dead bodies to 
be diſſected, to find out the origin and nature of difeafes ; of which 
he gives a particular inftance *: and Syncellus, from Manetho, 
relates, that books of anatomy were written in the reign of the 
fecond king of the Thinites.— But to make their employment, in 
a facred rite, an argument of their being an order of Religious, 
would be juft as wife as to make the priefts of the church of Rome, 
on account of their adminiftring extreme unction, an order of phy- 
ficians. But though the learned writer's arguments to fupport 
his fanciful opinions be thus defective, yet what he imagined in 
this cafe is very true; thefe phyficians were properly an order of 
the minifters of religion ; which (though it make nothing for his 
point, for they were ſtill as properly phyficians) I fhall now fhew 
by better arguments than thofe of fyftem-makers, the tefti- 
monies of antiquity.—In the moft early times of the Egyptian mo- 


* ——Crudos [raphanos) Medici fuadent ad colligenda acria vifcerum dandos cum 
Aale jejunis effe, atque ita vomitionibus præparant meatum. Tradunt & pracordiis ne- 
ceifarium hunc fuccum: quando phthifim cordi intus inhsrentem, non alio potuiſſe de- 
pelli compertum fit in ÆGYPTO, REGIBUS CORPORA MORTUORUM AD j3CRUTANDOS 
MORBOS INS&CANTIBUS, Nat. Hift, lib, xix, cap. 5. 
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narchy there was no accurate feparation of fcience “ into its diſtinct 
branches. The fcholiaft on Ptolemy's Tetrabiblus exprefly tells 
us, that their ancient writings did not treat feparately of medicine, 
aftrology, and religion, but of all thefe together t: and Clemens 
Alexandrinus fays, that of forty-two books of Mercury, which 
were the Bible of the Egyptians, fix and thirty contained all 
their philofophy ; and were to be well ftudied by the feveral 
orders of the priefthood, which he before mentions; the other fix, 
which related entirely to medicine, belonged to the wascpcpo, i. e. 
fuch as wore the cloak f; and thefe, as in another place he 
tells us, were an order of minifters of religion §: and even in 
Greece, the art of medicine being brought thither from Egypt, 
went in partnerfhip, during the firft ages, with philofophy ; though 
the feparation was made long before the time which Celfus affigns 
to it ||, as we fhall fee prefently. "Thus it appears that thefe artifts 
were properly both priefts and phyficians, not very unlike the 
monk and friar phyficians of the late ages of barbarifm. 

Our author now proceeds to the general hiftory of phyfic. Let 
us fee if he be more happy in his imaginations here. We may be 
Jure, fays he, tbe phyficians practiſed only furgery till after Homer's 
time. W hat muft we fay then to the ftory of Melampus , who 


* See Divine Legation, vol. I. Book. i. 

+ 0i Abe du Uig pis tà. "Telex, a Ñ và Arora, x) à. Thru, RAAS ape waila 
eviiyea las. 

1 -&. pir be S riccagdacls aè wave dal ty “Equa ey Meros Se sas pir rs’, 
the sar A, wguyuoas QUorcQiar, ei Seeg eure ixnpardasucs® sag & Airs 7E, of IIA- 
TTOSO OI, iaprag Seas, ic l. vi. Strom. 

$ —THAETOOOPOE J, 5» Tis dA ro» horomia enp Tò ins, curs bios &c. 
Bed. I. iii. c. 2. From this paffage we underſtand, that it was an inferior order of 
the prĩe ſthood which practiſed phyſie ; for fuch were thoſe who facrificed. 

|| Hippocrates Cous, primus quidem ex omnibus memoria dignis ab ftudio ſapientiæ 
difciplinam hanc feparavit. De Med. I. i. Pref. He adds, we fee, to fave his credit, 
ex omnibus memoria dignis ; taking it for granted, that thofe who were not remembered, 
were not worth remembering. 

** See Divine Legation, vol. I. book i. 
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learnt the art of phyfic and divination in Egypt“; and, cured 
Preetus’s daughters of an Atrabilaire diforder, with hellebore, a 
hundred and fifty years before the argonautic expedition ? But why 
not ll after tbe time of Homer, who wrote not of his own time, 
but of the Trojan, near three hundred years before ; and this, in 
a kind of work which requires decorum, and will not fuffer a mix- 
ture of later or foreign manners to be brought iuto the fcene ? The 
writer, therefore, at leaft fhould have faid, till after the Trojan times. 
But how is even this fupported? Why we read in Homer, that 
their WHOLE art confifled in extracting arrows, healing wounds, and 
preparing anodynes; and again, where Idomeneus fays to Neftor, 
That one pbyfician is worth a many other men, for extracting arrows, 
and applying lenitives to the wound; 

Tilecs yap asp worray ava Zi@ Au, 

‘ld T IAN imi ria pagpasa wdv T. 


Homer’s fpeakers rarely talk impertinently. Idomeneus is fhewing 
the ufe of a phyfician in an army: now, furely, his ufe on thefe 
occaſions confifts in healing wounds. The poet therefore chofe 
his topic of recommendation with good judgment; and we may 
be certain, had he fpoken of the ufe of a phyfician in a peaceable 
city, he had placed it in the art of curing diftempers: and this is no 
imagination: we fhall fee prefently that he hath in fact done fo. In 
the mean time let me afk, what there is in this paffage, which in 
the leaft intimates that the WHOLE art conffled in extracting arrows, 
and applying anodynes? But Pliny fays fof, who underftaads 


* See note [M], at the end of this Book. 

T Il. xi. ver. $14, 515. 

1 Medicina—Trojanis temporibus clara—vulnerum tamen duntaxat remediis, Nat. 
Hift, L xxix. cap. 1. Celfus too talks in the fame ftrain :—Quos tamen Homerus non 
in peftilentia, neque in variis generibus morborum aliquid attuliffe auxilii, fed vulneribus 
tantummodo ferro & medicamentis mederi ſolitos effe propofuit. Ex quo apparet has 
partes medicine elas ab bis cffe tentatas, eaſque effe vetuſtiſimas. De Medicina, lib. 
i. Pref, 
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Homer to intimate thus much. What then ? Is not Homer's poem 
ftill remaining ; and cannot we fee, without Pliny, what inference 
the rules of good fenfe authorife us to draw from thc poet's words ? 
The general humour of Antiquity, which was ſtrangely ſuperſti- 
tious with regard to this Father of the poets , may be fome excuſe 
for Pliny in concluding fo much from his filence ; for Homer was 
their bible; and whatfoever was not read therein, nor could be 
exprefly proved thereby, pafled with them for apocryphal. But 
let us, whofe veneration for Homer rifes not quite fo high, fairly 
examine the nature of his firft great work : This, which is an iu- 
tire ſcene of war and flaughter, gave him frequent occaſion to take 
notice of outward applications, but none of internal remedies ; 
except in the hiftory of the peſtilence; which being believed to 
come in punifhment from the Gods, was fuppofed to fubmit to 
nothing but religious atonements : not to fay, that it was the chi- 
rurgical part of healing only that could be mentioned with fufficient 
dignity. The Greeks were large feeders, and bitter railers; for 
which excefles, I fuppofe, Machaon, during the ten years fiege, 
adminiftered many a found emetic and cathartic: but thefe were 
no proper ornatuents for an epic poem. I faid, his ſubject did not 
giye him occafion to mention inward applications; nor was this 
faid evafively, as fhall now be (hewn from his fecond poem, of a 
more peaceable turn ; which admitting the mention of that other 
part of the art of medicine, the ufe of internal remedies, he has 
therefore fpoken in its praife : Helen is brought in, giving Telema- 
chus a preparation of opium; which, the poet tells us, fhe had 
from Polydamna, the wife of Thon the Egyptian, whofe country 
abounded with medicinal drugs, many of which were falubrious, 
and many baneful ; whence the phyficians of that land were more 
fkilful than the reft of mankind. 


* —Homerum poetam multifcium, vel potius cræffarum rerum adprime peritum.— 
And again :—Ut owais vetuffatis certiffmus ander Homerus docet. This was faid by 
Apuleius, a very celebrated platonic philcfopher, in a juridical defence of himfelf be- 
fore a proconful of Africa, 
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Toit Aids Svyatsp £x Qepuoxa. pilice, 

Feb, rà oi Tlowlapra wopt» Oar. Sg 

AIPTITITIH, 73 Mr Peper Seid. apupa 

Dappaxa, mod pir ich putpeilcévee, wora ds Avlpote 

Ig di fxagog i rigcyetvos weh Taw» 

Arber % yap. Ylanjovég titi hh *. 
Here then is an exprefs teftimony much earlier than the time of 
Homer, for the Egyptian phyſicians practiſing more than furgery ; 
wnich was the thing to be proved. 

Our author goes on: In the days of Pythagoras the learned began 
to form rules of diet for the prefervation of health, and to prefcribe in 
this point to fick perfons. This is founded on the rules of diet ob- 
ferved in the Pythagoric fchool. There feems to be fomething 
ftrangely perverfe in this writer's way of arguing: In the cafe of 
the Egyptian regimen, though it be exprefly delivered by the Greek 
writers as a medicinal one, yet by reafon of fome fuperftitions in 
it, our author will have it to be a religious obfcrvance ; on the con- 
trary, this Pythagoric regimen, though it be generally reprefented, 
and even by Jamblichus himſelf, as a fuperftitious practice, yet 
by reaſon of its healthfulnefs, he will have to be a courſe of phyfe. 

He proceeds :—Hrprocrares began the practice. of vifiting ficke 
bed patients, and prefcribed medicines with fuccefs for their diflempers. 
For which, Pliny is again quoted ; who does indeed fay he was the 
founder of the clinic ſect: but it is ftrange he fhould fay fo; fince 
Hippocrates himíclf, in numerous places of his writings, has in- 
formed us that it was founded long before. His tract De dieta in 
acutis, begins in this manner: ** Thofe who have collected what 
** we call the CNIDIAN SENTENCES, have accurately enough regif- 
** tered the various fymptoms or affections in the feveral diftempers, 
** with the caufes of ſome of them: thus far might be well per- 


* Odyff, lib. iv, ver. 227, & ſeq. Clarke on this place of Homer obferves that Pliny, 
lib, xxv. c. 1. quotes this paffage as afcribing a knowledge of medicinal herbs to the 
Egyptians before Lower Egypt was inhabited. 
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** formed by a writer who was no phyfician, if fo it were, that he 
** carefully examined each patient about his feveral affections. But 
** what a phyfician fhould previoufly be well inſtructed. in, and 
e what he cannot learn from his patient, that, for the moft part, 
t is omitted in this work; fome things in this place, others in 
** that; feveral of which are very ufeful to be known in the art of 
** judging by figns. As to what is faid of judging by figns, or 
** how the cure ſhould be attempted, I think very differently from 
* them. And it is not in this particular only that they have not 
„my approbation : I as little like their practice in ufing fo ſmall a 
** number of medicines ; for the greateſt part they mention, except 
in acute diſtempers, are purgatives, and whey, and milk for the 
** time: indeed, were thefe medicines proper for the diftempers to 
** which they dire& them to be applied, I fhould think them wor- 
* thy of double praife for being able to attain their purpofe fo 
« eafily. But this I do not apprehend to be the cafe: however, 
** thofe who have fince revifed and new modelled theſe /esfences, 
** have fhewn much more of the phyfician in their prefcriptions *.” 
From this long paſſage we may fairly draw thefe conclufions : 
t. That there was a phyfic-fchool at Cnidus: this appears from 
the fentences collected under its name. 2. That the Cnidian 
fchool was derived from the Egyptian: this appears from their 
fole ufe of evacuants, in all but acute diftempers. 3. That it was 
now of conſiderable ftanding ; having had a reform in the teaching 


* Oi dulypd partes rag KNIAIAE xadeophas TNOMAE, xora ul» doyus: oi udprerks i» Idros 
vin wernpater, chès Fygadar, x; inoleg (na. à ri en · x; axe pir r, x; pe laat Sa 
Kialo ilz; Eilydd at, e ed cage ve Hb ixaru e, baia HE dee 3 erpoualne 
país; M vee dee, wh Aye 3H 24h iler ta n capilar Aw ir Xi, x ixi- 
xana ina lola dc ténuapow, d Ñ de ringe Ad à; x incra leuis, iv vurínizs e 
ivegoing s, 8 ds ku. teskar x; 8 pé à tiro ix Irans, à (rii he vis deduir 
Tomir axisow Ixieio tà yd wire ar sigislas, waw suo uč» D, Q&tuaxa Rar 
d. , x En G yaam, it shy de. iini, à» pir Sy taŭra Ayabà Hr, o dhl eo 
woruacw, iQ dr wagio Bias word år abérqe waite Sv, ri y Vile atragasd ine 
si» & ix ⁊ros x oi pir tos Teagan imdaonvacarhs ivlsnerigor dd 2 izle erigi Té» S,, 
dr 
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of more able practitioners. 4. And laftly, which is moft to the 
point, that the phyficians of this fchool were of the clinic fe& ; it 
being impoffible they fhould compofe fuch a work as Hippocrates 
here criticizes, without a conftant attendance on the fick-bed : and 
therefore Hippocrates was not the founder of this fe&, as Pliny, 
ard our author after him, ſuppoſed.— But, for the eftablifhed ſtate 
of phyfic, its ftudy as an art, and its practice as a profeflion, when 
Hippocrates made fo fuperior a figure, we have the full evidence of 
Herodotus, his contemporary ; who tells us, that in the time of 
Darius Hyftafpis the phyfic fchool at Crotona was efteemed by the 
Greeks firft in reputation ; and that, at Cyrene, fecond * ; which 
both implies, that theſe were of confiderable ſtanding, and that 
there were many others: and if GALEN may be believed, who, 
though a late writer, was yet a very cómpetent judge, there were 
many others +: fo that Hippocrates was fo far from being the firit 
that vifited fick-beds, and prefcribed with fuccefs in diftempers, 
that he was not even the firft amongft the Greeks. The truth of 
the matter is this, the divise old man (as his difciples have been 
wont to call him) fo greatly eclipfed all that went before him, 
that, as pofterity efteemed his works the canon, fo they efteemed 
him the father of medicine: And this was the humour of an- 
tiquity. The fame eminence in poetry made them regard Homer 
as the founder of his art, though they who penetrate into the per- 
fe&ion of his compofitions, underftand that nothing is more un- 
likely. But what is ftrange in this matter is, that the writer 
fhould think it evidence enough to bring in Pliny fpeaking of 
Hippocrates as the firft amongft the Greeks who prefcribed to fick- 
beds with fuccefs, for the confutation of Herodotus (contemporary 
with Hippocrates) in what he fays of the pharmaceutic part of 
medicine, as an ancient practice in Egypt. 


^ 9» 


* yide yàg Dr ve $r1 wetter pir Kecloniren ioi Db ose Grd tip E cba, Doren N, 
Kipwaio, lib. iii. c. 131. 
+ Meth, Medendi, lib. i. 
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But all the writer's errors in this difcourfe feem to proceed from 
a wrong affumption, that the diztetic medicine was, in order of 
time, before the pharmaceutic: and the greater fimplicity of the 
firt method feems to have led him into this miftake: In the 
days of Pythagoras, fays he, the learned began to form rules of diet 
Sor the prefervation of health; and in this confifed the practice of the 
ancient Indian phyficians ; they endeavoured to cure diftempers by a diet 
regimen, but they gave no phyfic. Hippocrates began the practice of 
vifiting fick-bed patients, and prefcribed medicines with fuccefi for their 
diftempers. This, I think, was the progrefi of phvfic.—I hold the 
matter to be juft otherwiſe; and that, of the three parts of medi- 
cine, the cuiRURGIC, the PHARMACEUTIC, and the DIZTETIC; 
the dietetic was the laft in ufe; as the chirurgic was, in all likeli- 
hood, the firft. In the early ages of long life and temperance, men 
were ſtill fubje& to the common accidents of wounds, bruifes, and 
diflocations ; this would foon raife ſurgery into an art: agreeably to 
this fuppofition, we may obferve, that Sextus Empiricus derives 
ja]pée, a phyfician, from ios, a dart or arrow; the firft attack upon 
the human fpecies being of this more violent fort. Nor was pbar- 
macy fo far behind as fome may imagine; nature itfelf often eafes a 
too great repletion by an extraordinary evacuation; this natural 
remedy (whofe good effe&s as they are immediately felt, are eafily 
underftood) would teach men to feek an artificial one, when nature 
was not at hand to relieve. But the very early invention of phar- 
macy is further feen from that fuperftition of antiquity, which 
made medicine the gift of the Gods. For, what medicine do they 
mean? It could not be fetting a fracture, or clofing the lips of a 
wound ; much lefs a regular diet. It could be nothing then but 
pharmacy ; and this, both in the invention and operation, had all 
the advantages for making its fortune: Firft, it was not the iffue 
of ftudy, but of chance; the caufe of which is out of fight: but 
what men underftand not, they generally afcribe to fuperior agen- 
cy. It was believed, even fo late as the time of Alexander *, that 

æ Cicero de Divin. lib. ii, €, 66. 
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the Gods continued to enrich the phyfical difpenfatory. Secondly, 


there was fomething as extraordinary in the operation as in the in- 
vention. Phar acy is divided into the two general claſſes of eva- 
cuauts and a.teratives; the moft efficacious of thefe latter, com- 
monly called Specifies, not working by any vifible effects of evacu- 
ation, do their bufinefs like a charm. Thus, as the general notion 
of the divine original of medicine made the patient very fuperfti- 
tious *, fo the fecret operation of alteratives inclined the practiſer to 
the fame imbecillity. Hence it is that fo much of this folly hath 
overrun the art of medicine in all ages. Now the beftowing the 
origin of pharmacy in this manner, is abundantly fufficient to 
prove its high antiquity ; for the Ancients gave nothing to the Gods 
of whofe original they had any records: but where the memory 
of the invention was loft, as of feed corn, wine, writing, civil 
fociety, &c. there, the Gods feized the property, by that kind of 
right, which gives ftrays to the lord of the manor +. 

But now the diztetic medicine had a very low original, and a 
well-known man for its author; a man worth a whole dozen of 
heathen gods, even the great Hippocrates himfelf: and this we 
learn from the fureft evidence, his own writings. In his tract de 
Veteri Medicina, he expreſsly fays, that MEDICINE was eflablifbed 
from the mof early times ; meaning, as the context fhews, Phar- 
macy: but where he fpeaks foon after in the fame tra& of the 
dietetic medicine (which he calls rĩxm i lig, as the pharmaceutic 
above, isjpxy fubftantively) he fays, the ART OF MEDICINE was 
neither found out in the moft early times, nor fought ajter 9. And in 


* Diis primum inventores füos affignavit, & celo dicavit; nec-non & hodie multifa, 
riam ab oraculis medicina petitur, Plin. N. H. I. xxix. Procem. 

+ The Rabbins, amongſt their other pagan conceits, adopted this; and taught that 
God himſelf inſtructed Adam in the art of medicine ; —'* Et ductus Adam per omnes 
** Paradifi femitas vidit omne lignum, arbores, plantas, & lapides, & docuit eum 
** Dominus omnem naturam eorum, ad fanandum omnem dolorem & infirmitatem." 
R. Ebenezra. Which, however, fhews their opinion of the high antiquity of the art. 

f — iima N eia warns irda. C. iii. 

$ sie ag àtxi Se” àr sigity vx ð ideni, Ur Be igeribo. cap. v. hi 
MS 
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his de dieta in acutis, he tells us, That the ancients (meaning all 
who had preceded him) wrote nothing of diet worthy notice; and 
that, notwithfanding it was a matter of vaf moment, they bad intirely 
omitted it, although they were not ignorant of the numerous fubdivifions 
into the fpecies of diflempers, nor of the various foapes and appearances 
of each *. Hence it appears, that, before the time of Hippocrates, 
the vifiting of fick-beds and prefcribing medicines were in practice; 
but that. the diætetic medicine, as an art, was intirely unknown: 
fo that had Pliny called Hippocrates the author of this, inftead 
of the founder of the clinic fect, he had come much nearer to the 
truth. 

But without this-evidence we might reafonably conclude, even 
from the nature of the thing, that the dietetic was the lateft effort 
of the art of medicine, For, 1. The cure it performs is flow and 
tedious, and confequently it would not be thought of, at leaft not 
employed, till the quick and powerful operation of the pharmaceu- 
tic (which is therefore moft obvious to ufe) had been found to be 
ineffectual, 2. To apply the diætetic medicine, with any degree 
of ſafety or fuccefs, there is need of a thorough knowledge of the 
animal cecouomy, and of its many various complexions; with long 
experience in the nature and qualities of aliments, and their differ- 
ent effects on different habits and conftitution; 4. But the art of 
medicine muft have. made fome contiderable progrefs before thefe 
acquirements were to be expected in its profeſſors. 

* Arde óh ag hair, oi aN L wil Har e» Shio My, xai ros H vro f. Tas H. i 
re worvipewing regis d Tor v, S viv v, dim abriu Gx dy. Cap. ii 

1 % & d rd node (UO, Ecfy dpi expl finire dslpunirni, weiter pir warles Quei debesu 
yrna: x) Aahir” Y alo, &và viver Fri re IÈ dp. Mayr &, d rive HE erg via 
aÈ pd yàp ie dexi; Fr dia, ꝙ Tò irg lo v9 seul, Ux, olds T be sty rd korb · 
cola ty dry e rara ui» Ur xoà v vy Def c cela · uila M avra, ire gy 
$13» &edil», ole harepia, Nag $» Tha trace , g Tir aa Qoo, Y the & ard yem S 
tizm diiqeirolm* Mr Ye ira rU» re lexvpor Goce . xd THe Wrapsr Ap toisi & ase 
Dorion, Sne yea le rerba, hà vix · as, Gu åså xag indrawn wagaydarar. Hippocr, de 
Diata, lib. i, eap. 1. 


If 
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If I have been longer than ordinary on this ſubject, it fhould be 
confidered, that the clearing up the ftate of the Egyptian medicine 
is a matter of importance; for if the practice, in the time of Jofeph, 
was what the Greek writers reprefent it, as I think I have fhewn it 
was, then this topic feems abfolutely decifive for the high antiquity 
of Egypt; and the learned perfon’s hypothefis lying in my way, it 


was incumbent on me to remove it. 


IV. We come, in the laft place, to the FUNERAL RITES of 
Egypt; which Herodotus defcribes in this manner: Their 
% mournings and rites of fepulture are of this kind: When any 
** confiderable perfon in the family dies, all the females of that 
** family befmear their heads or faces with loam and mire; and 
** fo, leaving the dead body in the hands of the domeftics, march 
* in proceffion through the city, with their garments clofe girt 
** about them, their breafts laid open, beating themfelves ; and all 
** their Relations attending. In an- oppoſite proceffion appear the 
** males, clofe girt likewife, and undergoing the fame difcipline. 
When this is over, they carry the body to be falted: there are 
** men appointed for this bufinefs, who make it their trade and 
** employment :—They firft of all draw out the brain, with a 
** hooked iron, through the noftrils, &c.——after this they hide 
** it in nitre for the fpace of SEVENTY DAYs, and longer it is not 
** lawful to keep it ſalted *." Diodorus agrees with Herodotus in 
all the effential circumftances of mourning and embalming. In 
this laft he feems to vary in one particular: They then anoint the 
** whole body with the gum or refin of cedar, and of other plants, 


* Ope & ꝙ rafa? chen, sioi ad veis à Ave in rc olanda dvb, v8 vic Ac 
3. 18 Si y60- wav ròle . ci rerun ar Sr inrdodle v xidadar nrg d Y gde · 
cela iv ross einnines N. Tey nepr, ara; & Tey rus reep, ved lH, 1 
Gainvcas she pagi C M op ab wperinuras cca. rige & oè , % roseis im 
N xj Fre“ bids & rare anionos, Čru ig rie tap yevo wopideri,— Blot & of ix’ ar r 
nalidlar, & tixy Ixvri sabra f ui» o. cies dd rd poleliqu) dt vio iysigaxer, 
e. are Ñ Si’ ragizsuss Arey ef ails du itas dc he · Mg Ñ vr d 


itii raf. lib. ii. cap. 85, 86. 
* with 
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** with great coft and care, for ABOVE THIRTY DAYS; and after- 
** wards feafoning it with myrrh, cinnamon, and other fpices, not 
** only proper to preferve the body for a long time, but to give it a 
** grateful odour, they deliver it to the relations *," Sc. All this 
operofe circumftance of embalming, fcripture hiftory confirms and 
explains; and not only fo, but reconciles the feemingly diferent 
accounts of the two Greek writers, concerning the number of days, 
during which the body remained with the embalmers: ** And thephy- 
** ficians," fays Moles, ** embalmed Ifrael; and ronTY DAYs were 
** fulfilled for him (for fo are fulfilled the days of thofe which are 
** embalmed) and the Egyptians mourned for him THREEsCORE 
* AND TEN DAYS +.” Now we learn from the two Greek hifto- 
rians, that the time of mourning was while the body remaiued 
with the embalmers, which Herodotus tells us was feventy days: 
this explains why the Egyptians mourned for Ifrael threefcore and 
ten days During this time the body lay in nitre; the ufe of 
which was to dry up all its fuperfluous and noxious moifture f ; 
and when, in the compafs of thirty days, this was reafonably well 
effected, the remaining forty, the io' iges matius TG» rpaixo/]u of 
Diodorus, were employed in anointing it with gums and fpices to 
preferve it, which was the proper embalming. And this explains 
the meaning of the forty days which were fulfilled for Ifrael, being 
the days of thofe that are embalmed. Thus the two Greek writers 
are reconciled; and they and Scripture mutually explained and fup- 
ported by one another. 

But if it fhould be faid, that though Moses here mentions em- 
balming, yet the pra&ice was not fo common as the Greek hifto- 
rians reprefent it, till many ages after; I reply, that the company 
of Ifhmaelitifh merchants with their camels bearing fpicery, balm, 


* Kalis N ear r? cope rè ply merer niin nal Tio arhos Empeda &. un 89° ge: «Min 
tiv ves, Urea ouben x) uwapo, Y Tet NH eg wd H wordy gérer ra dA S vii 
ebeliao Me daga vive, vag x To% evylnéei lib.i. Bibl. p. 68. 

+ Gen. I. 2, 3. 

1 Tac N c, và re aa Herodot. p. 119. 

Vor. II. D d d and 
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and myrrh, to carry down into Egypt *, clearly thews, that em- 
balming was at this time become a general practice. 

On the whole, what ftronger evidence can any one require of a 
rich and powerful monarchy, than what hath been here given ?— 
Scripture defcribes Egypt under that condition, in the times of the 
Patriarchs, and the egreſſion of their pofterity : the Greek writers 
not only fubfcribe to this high antiquity, but fupport their tefli- 
mony by a minute detail of cuftoms and manners then in ufe, 
which could belong only to a large and well policied kingdom ; 
and thefe again are diftinétly confirmed by the circumftantial hiftory 
of Moses. 

But it is not only in what they agree, but likewife in what they 
differ, that facred and profane accounts are mutually fupported, and 
the high antiquity of Egypt eftablifhed. To give one inftance : 
Diodorus exprefsly tells us, that the /ands were divided between the 
king, the priefts, and the ſoldiery T; and Moses (fpeaking of the 
Egyptian famine and its effects) as exprefsly fays that shey were 
divided between the king, the priefs, and the people}. Now as con- 
trary as thefe two accounts look, it will be found, upon comparing 
them, that Diodorus fully fupports all that Moses hath delivered 
concerning this matter. Moses tells us, that before the famine, all 
the lands of Egypt were in the hands of the king, the priefts, and 
the people; but that this national calamity made a great revolution 
in property, and brought the whole poſſeſſions of the people into 
the king’s hands; which muft needs make a prodigious acceſſion 
of power tothe crown. But Jofeph, in whom the offices of minif- 
ter and patriot fupported each other, and jointly concurred to the 
public fervice $, prevented for fome time the ill effects of this ace 
ceffion, by his farming out the new domain to the old proprietors, 
on very eafy conditions. We may well fuppofe this wife difpofition 


* Gen. xxxvii, 25. + L. i. Bibl. 
3 Gen. xlvii. 
$ See note [N], at the end of this Book. 
to 
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to continue till that sew king arofe, who knew not Fofeph* ; that is, 
would obliterate his memory, as averfe to his fyftem of policy +. 
Ile, as appears from Scripture, greatly affected a deſpotic govern- 
ment ; to fupport which, he firft eftablifhed, as I collect, a ftand- 
ing militia; and endowed it with the lands formerly the people's; 
who now became a kind of Villains to this order, which refembled 
the Zaims and Timariots of the Turkifh empire; and were obliged 
to perfonal fervice: this, and the priefthood, being the orders of 
nobility in this powerful empire; and fo confiderable they were, 
that out of either of them, indifferently, as we obſerved before f, 
their kings were taken and elected. Thus the property of Egypt 
became at length divided in the manner, the Sicilian relates : and 
it is remarkable, that from this time, and not till now, we hear in 
Scripture of a ftanding militia $, and of the king's fix hundred 
chofen chariots, &c. 


SECT. IV. 


AVING thus proved the high antiquity of Egypt from the 
concurrent teftimony of facred and profane hiftory ; I go on, 
as I propofed, to evince the fame from internal evidence; taken 
from the original ufe of their fo much celebrated HiRROOI. vrnics. 
But to give this argument its due force, it will be neceffary to 
trace up hieroglyphic writing to its original ; which a general mif- 
take concerning its primeval ufe hath rendered extremely difficult. 
The miftake I mean, is that which makes the hieroglyphics to be 
invented by the Egyptian priefts, in order to hide and fecrete their 


* Exod. i. 8. 
+ In this fenfe is the phrafe frequently ufed in Scripture, as Judges ii, 10.—** And 
“ there arofe another generation after them, which few set the Lord, nor yet the 
e works which he had done for Ifracl."— Here, Exe not, can only fignify depifcd, fet at 
xexgbt. 
1 See the firft volume, § Exod. xiv. 8, 9. 
Ddda wifdom 
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wiſdom from the knowledge of the vulgar * : a miftake which hath 
involved this part of ancient learning in much obfcurity and con- 
fufion. 


J. 


Men ſoon found out two ways of communicating their thoughts 
to one another; the firft by sounps, and the fecond by ricurgs : 
for there being frequent occaſion to have their conceptions either 
perpetuated, or communicated at a diſtance, the way of figures or 
characters was next thought upon, after founds (which were mo- 
mentary and confined), to make their conceptions lafting and ex- 
tenfive. 

The firft and moft natural way of communicating our thoughts 
by marks or figures, is by tracing out the images of things. So 
the early people, to exprefs the idea of a man or horfe, delineated 
the form of thofe animals. Thus the firſt effay towards writing 
was a mere picture. 

I. We fee an example of this amongft the Mexicans, whofe 
only method of recording their laws and hiftory, was by a picture- 
writing 1. Jofeph Acofta tells us, that, when the inhabitants of 
the fea fhore fent exprefles to Montezuma with news of the firft ap- 
pearance of the Spanifh navy on their coafts, the advices were de- 
lineated in large paintings, upon cloth f. The fame writer gives 


* See note [O), at the end of this Book. 

+ In diffetto di lettere uſarono gl’ ingegnofi Mexicani figure, e Gereglifici, per fig- 
nificar le cofe corporee, che han figura; e per lo rimanente, altri caratteri propri: e 
in tal modo fegnavano, a prò della pofterita, tutte le cofe accadute. Per ragion d' 
eſemplo per fignificare I’ entrata degli Spagnuoli dipinfero un’ uomo col cappello, e 
colla vefle roffa, nel fegno di Canna ch’ era proprio di quell’ anno, Giro del Mondo 
del Dottor D. Gio Fr. Gemelli Careri, tom. fefto. Ar'. Nuova Spagna. cap. vi. 
P. 37 · 

f —Quando era cafo de importancia lleuauana a los Senores de Mexico pintado el 
negocio de que les querian informar ; como lo hizicron quando aparecieron los primeros 
navios de Efpanoles, y quando fueron a tomar a Toponchan. Acofta’s hift. of the 
Indies, Madr. 1608. 4to, lib. vi, cap. 10.— Con efte recado fueron a Mexico los de la 
cofta Ileuando pintado en unos panos todo quanto auian viſto, y los navios, y hombres, 
y fa figura, y juntamente las piedras que les auien dado. lib, vii. cap. 24. 


us, 
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us, in another place, a more particular account of this fort of paint- 
ing: ** One of our company of Jefus (fays he) a man of much ex- 
** perience and difcernment, affembled in the province of Mexico 
the Ancients of Tufcuco, Tulla, and Mexico; who, in a long 
** conference held with him, fhewed him their records, hiftories, 
** and calendars; things very worthy notice, as containing their 
** figures and hieroglyphics, by which they painted their concep- 
** tions in the following manner: things that have a bodily fhape 
** were reprefented by their proper figures; and thofe which have 
** none, by other fignificative characters: and thus they writ or 
** painted every thing they had occafion to exprefs.—For my own 
** fatisfa&ion I had the curiofity to inſpect a paternoſter, an ave- 
** maria, the creed, and a general confeffion *, written in this man- 
“ner by the Indians: To ſignify thefe words, L 4 finner confefs 
** myfelf, they painted an Indian on his knees before a religious in 
** the act of one confeffing ; and then for this, To God almighty, 
** they painted three faces adorned with crowns, reprefenting the 
„Trinity; and, To the glorious virgin Mary, they delineated the 
** vifage of our Lady, with half a body, and the infant in her arms; 
4 To St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads irradiated, together with 
** the keys and fword, &c.—In Peru I have feen an Indian bring 
to the confeffional a confeſſion of all his fins written in the 
* fame way, by picture and characters; portraying every one of 
** the ten commandments after a certain manner +.” 

There 


* Acofia's words are. fymbolo y la confefion general; which Purchas has tranf- 
lated,—aad /ymbol or general confefiex of our faith, This is wrong: by la eomfeffon 
general is meant a general confeſſion of fins, a formulary very different from the 
creed. . 

+ Una de los de nueftra Compania de Jefus, hombre muy platico y dieftro, junto en la 
provincia de Mexico alos Ancianos de Tufcuco, y de Tulla, y de Mexico, y confirio mucho 
con ollos, y le monfiraron fus Librerias, y fus Historias, y Kalendarios, cofa mucho de 
Ver. Porque tenian fus figuras, y Hieroglyficas con que pintauam los cofas en efta 
forma, que los cofas que tenian figuras, las ponian con fus proprias Ymagines, y para 
las cofas que no auia Ymagen propria tenian otros caracteres figniticatiuos de acquello, 

y con 
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There is yet extant a very curious fpecimen of this American 
picture-writing, made by a Mexican author: and deciphered by 
him in that language, after the Spaniards had taught him letters ; 
the explanation was afterwards tranflated into Spanifh, and, from 
thence, into Englifh. Purchas has given us this work engraved, 
and the explanations annexed. "The manner of its coming into 
his hands is curious *, It is in three parts; the firft is a hiſtory 
of the Mexican empire; the fecond, a tribute roll of the feveral 
tributes which each conquered town or province paid into the royal 
treafury ; and the third, a digeft of their civil law, the largeft 
branch of which was, de jure patrio. 


y con efte modo figurauam quanto queriam—e yo he vifto para fatisfazerme en efta 
parte, las Oraciones del Pater Nofter, y Ave Maria, y Symbolo, y la Confeflion general, 
en el modo dicho de Indios. Para fignificar Aquella palabra, T. pecador me confieffo, 
piatan un Indio hincado de rodillas a los pies de un Religiofo; como que fe confieffa; y 
luego para aquella, 4 Dias tede poderęſo, pintan tres caras con fus coronas, al modo de 
la Trinidad ; y 4 le gleriefa Virgen Maria, pintan un roftro de nueftra Senora, y medio 
cuerpo con vn Nino; y a San Pedro y a San Pablo, dos cabeças con coronas, y unas 
llaues, y una efpada.—Por la mifma forma de pinturas y cara&teres vi en el Piru efcrite 
la confeffion que de todos fus pecados un Indio traya para confetfarfe, Pintando cada 
uno de los diez mandamientos por cierto modo.—lib. vi. cap. 7. 

* ct Reader, I here prefent thee with the choiceft of my jewels, te. politic, 
** ethic, ecclefiaftic, occonomic hiftory, with juft diſtinction of time. The Spanifh go- 
** vernor having, with fome difficulty, obtained the book of the Indians, with Mexican 
*! interpretations of the pictures (but ten days before the departure of the fhips) com- 
** mitted the fame to one fkilfal in the Mexican language, to be interpreted; who in 
** a very plain ftyle, and verbatim, performed the fame. This hiftory thus written, 
*¢ fent to Charles V. emperor, was, together with the ſhip that carried it, taken by 
* French men of war; from whom Andrew Thevet the French king's geographer 
*! obtained the fame, After whofe death matter Hakluyt (then chaplaine to the Engli 
*! embaffadour in France) bought the fame for twenty French crowns; and procured 
** mafter Michael Locke, in Sir Walter Raleigh's name, to tranflate it. It feems that 
** none were willing to be at the colt of cutting the pictures, and fo it remained 
** amongít his papers till his death: whereby (according to his laft will in that kind) 
* | became poffeffour thereof, and have obtained, with much earneftnefs, the 
* cutting thereof for the prefs.” Purchas's Pilgr. 3d part, p. 1065, 1066. See 
plate I. 
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This was the firft, and moft fimple way of recording their con- 
ceptions * ; obvious to every one, and common not only to the North 
as well as South Americans, but to all mankind +. 


II. 


But the inconveniencies attending the too great bulk of the vo- 
lume in writings of this kind would foon fet the more ingenious 
and better civilized people upon contriving methods to abridge their 
characters : and of all the improvements of this kind, that which 
was invented by the EGYPTIANS, and called HIEROGLYPHICS, was 
by far the moft celebrated. By this contrivance, that writing, 
which amongft the Mexicans was only a fimple painting, became 
in Egypt a pictured character . 

This abridgment was of three kinds; and, as appears from the 
more or lefs art employed in the contrivance of each, made by 
due degrees; and at three different periods. 

I. The firft way was, To make the principal circumflance in tbe 
SubjeE and for tbe whole. Thus when they would defcribe a bat- 
tle, or two armies in array, they painted (as we learn from that 
admirable fragment of antiquity, the hieroglyphics of Horapollo) 


* Quant aux caracteres, ils n'en avoient point: et ils y fuppleoient par des efpeces 
d'hieroglyphes. Charlevoix of the Northern Americans, vol. V. p. 292. Lafateau gives 
us a fpecimen of thefe hieroglyphics. (See plate II.] 

+ The fame kind of characters Stablenberg found upon rocks in Siberia in the pro- 
vince of Permia, and near the river Jenefei, Of which he has given a drawing. [See 
plate III.] The author De vet. lit. Hunn. Seyth. p. 15. feems to admire this natural 
expreffion of things, as fome uncommon ftretch of invention. Miratus ego ſæpe fui 
** caupones idiotas (nempe in Hungaria) iftis, quibus aliquid credere hujufmodi ſicto cha- 
*t raCtere inter debitores non adfcribere tantum, fed longioris etiam temporis intere 
** vallo poft, non fecus, quam fi alphabethario fcribendi genere adnotati fuiffent, pro- 
** mere, debitamque fummam & rationes indicare potuiffe ; ita (i debitor miles eft, rudi 
** quadam linea frameam aut pugionem pingebant ; G faber, malleum aut fecurim: fi 
** auriga, flagrum, atque fic porro." 

3 See plate IV. 


two 
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two bands, one hoiding a fhield, and the other a bow hen a tu- 
mult, or popular inturrection, -an armed man caſting arrows +; 
when a fiege, —a fealing ladder f. This was of the utmoft fim- 
plicity ; and, confequently, we muft ſuppoſe it the earlieft way of 
turning painting into an hieroglyphic; that is, making it a picture- 
character. And this is what we fhall hereafter diftinguith by the 
name of the CURIOLOGIC HIEROGLYPHIC. 

2 The fecond, and more artful method of contraction, was by 
putting the inftrument of the thing, whether real or metaphcrical, 
for the thing itfelf. Thus an eye, eminently placed, was defigned 
to repreſeut God's omnifcience $; an eye and ſceptre, to repreſent 
a monarch ||; a werd, their cruel tyrant Ochus ** : and a 5 
and pilot, the governor of the univerfe++. And this is what we 
fhall call the TROPICAL HiEROGLYPHIC. 

3. Their third, and ftill more artificial method of abridging 
picture writing, was, by making one thing to fland for, or reprefent 
another, where any quaint refemblance or analogy, in tbe reprefenta- 
tive, could be collected from their obfervations of nature, or their tradi- 
tional fuperflitions, And this was their SYMBOLIC HIEROGLY PHIC. 

Sometimes it was founded in their obfervations on the form, or 
on the real or imaginary natures and qualities, of Beings. ‘Thus 
the univerfe was deſigned by a ferpent in a circle, whofe variegated 
{pots ſignified the ftars [f ; and the fun-rife by the fwo eyes of the 
crocodile, becaufe they feem to emerge from its head $6; a widow 
who never admits a fecond mate, by a black pigeon ||| one dead of 
a fever, contracted by the over great folar heat, by a blind fta- 
rabeus*** ; a client flying for relief to his patron, and finding none, 


* Horapoll. Hierogl. lib. ii, cap. 5. Ed. Corn. De Pauw, Traje ad Rhen. 
1727. gto. 


+ Id. l. ii. c. 12. t Id. 1. ii. c. 28. 

§ Clem. Alex. Strom. l. v. g Plutarch, If. & Ofir, ** Id. ib. 
tt Jamblichus, See note (P), at the end of this Book, 

Tf Horap, Hierogl. l. i. e. 2. $$ L. i. c. 68, 

Wy L. ii, c, 32. L. ii, c, 41. 
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by a /parrow and owl * ; a king inexorable, and eftranged from his 
people, by an eagle +; a man who expofes his children through po- 
verty, by an hawk ; a wife who hates her huſband, or children 
who injure their mother, by a viper $; one initiated into the myf- 
teries, and fo under the obligation of ſecrecy, by a graſpopper ||, 
which was thought to have no mouth. 

Sometimes again, this kind of hieroglyphic was derived from the 
popular fuperftition. Thus he who had borne his misfortunes 
with courage, and had at length furmounted them, was fignified 
by the dyena**, becaufe the fkin of that animal, ufed as a de- 
fence in battle, was fuppofed to make the wearer fearlefs and in- 
vulnerable. 

But it is not from analogy alone (the force of which will be 
feen more fully as we proceed), nor yet from the nature of the thing 
only (which in thefe enquiries is indeed the fafeft guide), that we 
conclude the hieroglyphics now defcribed to be an improvement 
of an carlier pi&ure-writing ufed by the Egyptians, and refembling 
that of the Americans. Ancient hiftory records the fact. We are 
told, in that exquifite fragment of Sanchoniatho, preferved by 
Eufebius, that ** the God Taautus, having imitated Ouranus's art 
** of picture writing ++, drew the portraits of the Gods Cronus, 
** Dagon, and the reft, and delineated the facred characters which 
** formed the elements of this kind of writing 11: for Cronus, par- 
** ticularly, he imagined thefe fymbols of royalty, four eyes, two 
** before, and two behind; of which, two were clofed in flumber; 


L. ii. c. ct. + L. ii. c. 56. 1 L.ii. c. 99. 

$ L.ii. c. 59 & 60. L. ii. c. 55. L. ii. c. 72. 

tt The original is, 1 & rer Otis Táð% AH s rò O, which Vigerus thus 
tranflates, Taastus vero Deas cum. jam ante celi. imaginem effusiffit ; and Cumberland, Bat 
Before thefe things the god Taautus having formerly imitated er veprefented Ouranus:—This 
is wrong, L tòr Odgurir fignifies here, imitating the art, or practice, or exam- 
ple of Ouranus; not painting his figure. So Plutarch, de Fort, Alex. ‘Hpaxdia MI- 
MOTMAL sj Tei (88. 

$f See note [Q], at the end of this Book. 
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** and on his fhoulders four wings, two ftretched out, as in the 
** act of flight, and two contracted, as in repofe. The firſt ſym bel 
** fignified that Cronus watched though he repofed, and repoſed 
% though he watched; the fecond fymbol of the wings fignified, 
«in like manner, that even when ſtationed he flew about, and 
* when flying, he yet remained ftationed. To each of the other 
** gods he gave two wings on their fhoulders *, as the Satellites of 
** Cronus in his excurſions; who had likewiſe two wings on his 
** head, to denote the two principles of the mind, reaſon and paf. 
44 fion . Here we fee that Ouranus practiſed a kind of picture- 
writing, which Taautus afterwards improved: Taautus, or Thoth, 
was the Egyptian Mercury ; on. which name aud family all the 
inventions of the various kinds of writing were very liberally 
beftowed : this, here mentioned, as the improvement of Taautus, 
being the very hieroglyphics above defcribed: and that, as be- 
fore practifed by Ouranus, the fame with the fimple Americaa 
paintings. 

Such then was the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic f ; and this the 
fecond mode of invention for recording mens actions and concep- 
tions; not, as hath been hitherto thought, a device of choice for 
fecrecy, but an expedient of neceffity, for popular ufe, 


III. 


But the obſcurity which attended the ſcantineſs of hieroglyphic 
characters, joined to the enormous bulk of picture volumes, ſet men 


* Conformably to this account, the Etrufcans and Greeks occationally gave wings 
to the Images of all their Deities. 

$T & súrur Seog Tale prpvospi® vd. Opar, vie Jer Sass, Ke v Aso. 9 
rd Mri» A vis iie rd cee Ne: Ixoiucs Rg ty Kw H Baria, 
Supala viene ix v ly iG vd dr pea N & dovi hbeila, ird r Due wà 
riecuga N pir òs lH, We & de S. cà & cf. dr, u Kebr@ xcypsus@ 
Nr, oS lxtexeòs ixouiürot op im? sity Sies: ducing, $n àvs rev Felle, & islapuO. 
kurai tem M rowei Dust, No indru eupopale im) c2» dH, às bri d cl ry KG. 
x erg N dx, iu] coax, Shed Wor îr ird 18 sn ⁰α e, Y d itl ris ae. 
Prep. Evang. I. i. c. 10. 

See note [R l, at the end of this Book. 
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upon contriving a third change in this kind of writing : of which 
the ChixksE have given us a famous example. 

We have juft obferved, that the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic 
was an improvement on a yet more ancient manner, reſembling 
the rude picture- writing of the Mexicans ; and that it joined con- 
tracted and arbitrarily inftituted marks to images. The CHINESE 
writing at length went ftill further; it threw out the images, and 
retained only the marks; which they increafed to a prodigious 
number, In this writing, every diftin& idea has its proper mark ; 
and is, like every real character, whether formed by analogy or 
inflitution, common to divers neighbouring nations, of different lan- 
guages *. The fhapes and figures of feveral of thefe marks, how- 
ever now difguifed, do yet betray their original to be from picture 
and images; as the reader may perceive, by cafting his eye on the 
ſpecimen given us by Kircher +: for, that it is only a more con- 


* —pero lo que fe efcrive en elia, en todas las lenguas fe entiende, porque aunque 
las Provincias no fe entienden de palabra unaes a otras, mas por efcrito fi, porque las 
letras o figuras fon unas mifmas para todos, y fignifican lo mifmo, mas no tinen el 
mifmo nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho fon para denotar cofas y no pala- 
bras, affi como en el exemplo de los numeros de guarifmo que pufe, fe puede facilmente 
entender. De aqui tambien procede, que fiendo los Japones y Chinas, Naciones 
y lenguas tam differentes leen y entendien los unos las eícrituras de los otros; y fi 
hablas fen lo que leen, o eſeriven, poco ni mucho no fe entenderian. Eſtas pues fon 
las letras y libros que ufan los Chinos tan afamados en el mundo, &c. Acoſta, lib. vi. 
cap. 5. 

Les Caracteres de la Cochinchine, du Tongking, du Japon font les mémes que ceux 
de la Chine, & fignifient les mémes chofes, fans toutefois que ces Peuples en parlant, 
s'expriment de la même forte. — Ainfi quoique les laugues foint trés-differentes, & qu'ils 
ne puiffeat pas s'entendre les uns les autres en parlant; ils s'entendent fort bien en 
s'ecrivant, & tous leurs Livres font communs. Ces Caracteres font en cela comme 
des Chiffres d' arithmetique : plufieurs Nations s'en fervent: on leur donne differens 
noms; mais ils fignifient par tout la mémc chofe—l'on compte jufqu’a quatre vingt 
mille de ces Caracteres, Du Halde, Deſer. de l'Empire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 226. 
fol. ed. 

+ China Illuftrata, p. 227. & Oedipi Egyptiaci Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, . 12, 
Sce plate V, 
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tracted and refined hieroglyphic, we have the concurrent teftimony 
of the beft writers on the arts and manners of this famous people: 
who inform us how their prefent writing was deduced, through. 
an earlier hieroglyphic, from the firft fimple way of painting the 
human conceptions *.. 

Bue 


* Primó fiquidem ex omnibus rebus mundialibus primos Sinas characteres fuos con- 
ttruxiffe, tum ex Chronicis ipforum patet, tum ipfa characterum forma fat fuperque 
demonftrat ; fiquidem non fecus ac Zgyprii ex animalibus, volucribus, reptilibus, pif-- 
cibus, herbis, arborumque ramis, funiculis, filis, punctis, circulis, ſimilibuſque cha- 
racteres fuos, alià tamen & ali& ratione difpofitos formabant. Pofteriores. verd Sine- 
rerum experientia doctiores, cum magnam in tanta animalium plantzrumque congerie 
confufionem viderent, characteres hujufmodi varia figuratos, certis punctorum linearum» 
que ductibus æmulati, in breviorem methodum concinnárunt, quà & in hunc ufque diem 
utuntur.—Porto litteras Size nulla ratione in Alphabeti morem, uti ceteris nationibus. 
confaetum eft, difpofitas, neque voces ex literis & fyllabis compofitas habent, fed fin- 
guli characteres fingulis vocibus & nominibus refpondent ; adeoque tot characteribus 
opus habent, quot res funt, quas per conceptum mentis exponere volunt.. Kircheri 
China llluftrata, p. 226. 

Au lieu d'Alphabet ils fe font fervis au commencement de leur Monarchie, de Hie- 
reghypbes, Ils en peint au lieu d'ecrire; & par les images naturelles des chofes qu'ils 
formoient fur le papier ils tachoient d'exprimer & de communiquer aux autres leurs 
idées. Ainfi pour écrire un oifeau, ils en peignoient la figure; & pour fignifier un ſoreſt, 
ils reprefentoient plufieurs arbres ; un cercle vouloit dire le Soleil, & un croiffant la 
Lune. Cette maniere d'ecrire eftoit non feulement imparfaite, mais encore tris incom- 
mode, —Ainfi les Chinois changerent peu à peuleur ecriture, & compoferent des figures 
plus fimples, quoique moins naturelles, & c. Le Comte, Nenv, Memoires far I Etat 
Prefent de la Chine, Tome prem. p. 266. Amft. 1698. 12m°, 

Des le commencement de leur Monarchie, ils communiquoient leurs idées, en formant 
fur la papier les images naturelles des chofes qu'ils vouloient exprimer: ils peignoient, 
par exemple, un oiſeau, des montagnes, des arbres, des lignes ondoyantes, pour ex- 
primer des oifeaux, des montagnes, un forét, & des rivieres. Cette maniere d'expli- 
quer fa penfée étoit fort imparfaite, & demandoit plufieurs volumes pour exprimer affez 
peu des chofcs, D'ailleurs il y avoit une infinité d'objets, qui ne pouvoient être repre- 
fentez par la peinture.— C'e pourquoi infenfiblement ils changerent leur ancienne 
maniere d'ecrire ; ils compoferent des figures plus fimples, & en inventerent plufieurs 
autres, pour exprimer les objets, qui ne tombent point fous les fens, Mais ces carac- 
teres plus modernes ne laiffent pas d'ètre encore de vrais Hieroglifes, Premierement 
parce qu'ils font compofez de lettres fimples, qui retiennent la méme fignification des 

caracteres 
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But it may be worth our while to confider more particularly, 
the origine and introduction of thefe ARBITRARY MARKS; the laft 
advance of hieroglyphics towards alphabetic writing. We may 
obferve that fubftances, and all vifible objeéts, were at firft very 
naturally exprefled by the images of the things themfelves ; as 
moral modes and other ideal conceptions of the mind were more 
aptly reprefented by marks of arbitrary inftitution : for it required 
variety of knowledge, and quicknefs of fancy, to defign thefe latter 
ideas by analogic or fymbolic figures; which therefore can be 
fuppofed no other than an after-thought of a people more than 
ordinary ingenious, as the Egyptians, and who, aiming to fet a 
price upon their ingenuity, made their meaning myfterious and 
profound. 

We thall fee prefently, that as all nations, in their ruder ftate, 
had hieroglyphic images or analogic or fymbolic figures for mark- 
ing things; fo had they likewife fimple characters or notes of ar- 
bitrary inftitution, for mental conceptions, But, commonly, that 
fort only which they moft cultivated, or for which they were 
principally famous, happened to be tranfmitted to pofterity. Thus 
the Mexicans are remembered for their hieroglyphic paintings only; 
and the Peruvians for their knotted cords. But we are not there- 
fore to conclude that the Mexican writing had no arbitrary 


caraĝeres primitifs : Autrefois, par exemple, ils reprefentoient ainfi le Soleil par un 
cercle & & l'appelloient Gé; ils le reprefentent maintenant, par cette figure |=, qu'ils 
nomment pareillement Gé, Secondement, parce que l'inftitution des hommes a attaché 
à ces figures la méme idée, que ces premiers Symboles prefentoient naturellement, & 
qu'il n'y a aucune lettre Chinoife qui n'ait fa propre fignification, lorfqu'on la joint avec 
d'autres. Tal, par exemple, qui veut dire, malbrar, calamité, eft compolé de la lettre 
mien, qui fignifie majfes, & de la lettre be, qui fignifie fes, parce que le plus grand 
malheur eit devoir fa maifon en feu. On peut juger par ce feul exemple, que les carac- 
teres Chinois n'étant pas des lettres fimples, comme les nótres, qui feparement ne 
fignifient rien, & n'ont de fens que quand elles font jointes enfemble; ce font autant 
de Hieroglites, qui forment des images, & qui expriment les peofées. Du Halde, tom. 
ii. p. 2270 

marks, 
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marks“, or that the Peruvians had no hieroglyphic paintings +. 
Real characters of both kinds had, at different periods, been cul- 
tivated in China, if we may credit the concurrent relations of the 
Miſſionaries. In ancient Egypt indeed, where hieroglyphic figures 
were fo fuccefsfuliy cultivated as to give that general name to real 
characters, the ufe of marks by inftitution is more obſcurely noticed. 
And for this, a reafon will be affigned. Martinus Martinius, in 
his hiftory of China, tells us 1, they had two forts of characters; 
the one, marks by inftitution, which had been fubftituted iuftead 
of knotted cords, once in ufe amongſt them (as in Peru), but much 
more intricate than the Peruvian knots: their other characters were 
figures refembling the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and reprefenting the 
things they were defigned to exprefs. Now as the Chineſe im- 
proved in arts and empire, it is natural to fuppofe they would much 
increafe their marks by inftitution. The growing number of theſe 
characters, the fciences to which they were applied, and their 
commodious and expeditious ufe, would tempt them even to change 
their analogic figures into marks by inftitution, till their whole 
writing became of this fort. It is now fuch: and that the 
change was produced in the manner here reprefented, we may 
collect from the words and ſcheme of Martinius on the other 
fide §. 

But to all this it may be faid, How then came it to pafs, that 
Egypt, which had the fame imperial fortune in a long flourifhing 


* Jofeph Acofta (as we fee above) expreffly fays, that ** the Mexicans reprefented 
** thofe things, which had bodily fhape, by their proper figures, and tbofe which bad 
** nonc, by otber fignificative cbaracters: las cofas que tenian figuras las ponian con 
fus proprias ymagines ; y para las cofas que no avia ymagen propria tenian otros carac- 
teres fignificativos de aquello.— 

+ The fame Acofta fays exprefüy, that, befides their q«ippes or flrings variouſiy 
knotted aad coloured, they had paintings like the Mexicans. l. vi. c. 8. 

1 Idem imperator (Fo-hi] Sinicos characteres reperit, quos loco nodorum adbibuit, 
fed ipfis nodis intricatiores, Sin. hift, I. i. 

§ See plate VI. 
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Aar litera, qua montem fignificat, 
olim tta, 2. pingebatur. Ste folem 
eo modo exprinebant, qno Mace. 
tiers bodie circulo pedi ue puncto, 
sdeferibitur:nune fla fürma.4-effingtnt- 
Dnwonisbacg. olim figuru crabbodte 
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dominion, fhould be fo far from changing their analogic figures 
into arbitrary marks, that their arbitrary marks were almoft loft 
and abforbed in analogic figures? For fuch arbitrary marks they 
had, as we may collect from their monuments, where we find them 
intermixed with proper hieroglyphics; and from Apuleius, where 
we fee them defcribed in his account of the facred book or ritual 
of the myſteries of lis. ** De opertis adyti profert quofdam libros, 
t litteris ignorabilibus prænotatos: partim FIGURIS CUJUSCEMODI 
** ANIMALIUM, concepti fermonis compendiofa verba fuggerentes ; 
** partim NODOSIS, ET IN MODUM ROTÆ TORTUOSIS, capreola- 
€ timque condenfis apicibus, a curiofitate profanorum lectione mu- 
** nita:" the very fame fpecies of writing with that of the Chinefe, 
defcribed by Martinius, and almoft in the fame words: * Fohius 
** characteres reperit, quos loco nodorum adhibuit ; fed ipfis nodis 
** intricatiores.” 

Now this oppoſite progres in the iffue of hieroglyphic writing, in 
Egypt and China, may, I think, be eafily accounted for by the 
different genius of the two people. The Egyptians were extremely 
inventive; and, what is often a confequence of that humour 
(though here other things contributed to promote it), much given 
to fecrecy and myfterious conveyance: while the Chinefe are 
known to be the leaft inventive people upon earth; and not 
much given to myftery. This difference in the genius of the two 
nations would make all the difference in the progrefs of hierogly- 
phic writing amongſt them. I have obferved that the cafieft, and 
moft natural expreſſion of the abítra& conceptions of the mind, 
was by arbitrary marks: but yet the moft ingenious way of repre- 
fenting them was by analogic or fymbolic figures; as omnifcience, 
by an eye; ingratitude, by a viper; impudence, by the river-borfe. 
Now the Egyptians, who were of a lively imagination, and ftudious 
of natural knowledge, though at firft, like the Chinefe, they ex- 
prefled mental ideas by arbitrary marks, yet, as they improved 
their inventive faculties by ufe, they fell naturally into this method 

of 
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of expreffing them by analogic or fymbolic figures; and their love 
of myſtery diſpoſed them to cultivate it: for thefe figures ueceffa- 
rily make the Character myfterious, as implying in the Inventor, 
and requiring in the Ufer, a knowledge of phyfics; whereas arbi- 
trary marks lie open to all, as requiring no knowledge but that of 
the inftitution. Hence we have a plain reafon how it happened, 
that the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, from very early times, conſiſted 
principally of fymbolic and analogic marks, and that thofe Chinefe 
Hieroglyphics were turned altogether into marks; by inftitution. 
For as the Egyptians had foon learnt to exprefs ab(tra& ideas by 
analogic figns, fo the Chinefe were at laft drawn to exprefs even 
material things by arbitrary marks, 

In a word, the Chinefe method of thus conducting hieroglyphic 
writing through all its changes and improvements, from a picture 
to a fimple mark, wasthe occafion that the Miffionaries, who con- 
fidered the hiftory of their writing only by parts, have given us 
{fuch different accounts of it. Sometimes they repreſent it like the 
Mexican pictures; fometimes like the knotted cords of the Peru- 
vians ; fometimes as approaching to the characters found upon the 
Egyptian obelifques; and fometimes again as of the nature of the 
Arabic marks for numbers. But each man fpeaks only of the 
monuments of which he himfelf had got information; and thefe 
differed according to their age and place. He, whofe attention 
was taken up with the moft ancient only of the Chinefe monu- 
ments, did not hefitate to pronounce them hieroglyphics, like the 
Egyptian; becaufe he faw them to be analogic or fymbolic figns, 
like the Egyptian; he who confidered only the characters of later 
ufe denied them to be like the Egyptian, becaufe he found them to 
be only marks by inftitution. 

Thefe imperfe& accounts have mifled the learned into feveral 
miftakes concerning the general nature and ufe of Hieroglyphics 
themfelves. Some fuppofing it of their nature to be obvious marks 
of inftitution ; and others, that it required a very comprebenfive 


knowledge of phyfics to be able to compofe them. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Freret, {peaking of the Chinefe characters, fays, ** Selon eux 
** [les Chinois! ces anciens caractéres etoient tous fondés fur des 
** raifons philofophiques. Ils exprimotent la nature des chofes qu'ils 
** fignifioient : ou du moins la determinoient en défignant les rap- 
** ports de ces mêmes chofes avec d'autres mieux connues*.” But 
he doubts whether entire credit is to be given to their accounts; 
for he obferves that ** La conftru&ion d'une pareille langue de- 
** mande une parfaite connoiflance de la nature et de l'ordre des 
s idées qu'il faut exprimer, c'eft à-dire, une bonne metaphyfique, et, 
ce peut être méme une ſylleme complet de pbilofopbie.— Les Chinois 
** n’ont jamais eu rien de pareil" He concludes therefore, that 
the Chinefe hieroglyphics ** n'ont jamais eu qu'en rapport d'iws: 1 
** TU TION avec les chofes qu'elles fignifient.” This is ftrange rea- 
foning. 'To know whether the ancient Chinefe characters were 
founded on philofophic relations, does not depend on their having 
a true fyftem of phyfics and metaphyfi:s, but on their having a 
fyftem fimply, whether true or falfe, to which to adapt thofe 
Characters: Thus, that part of the Egyptian phyfics which taught, 
that the viper tore its way through its mother's entrails, and that 
the fkin of the hyzna preferved the wearer invulnerable, ferved full as 
well for hieroglyphical ufes, as the foundeft part of their aftronomy, 
which placed the tun in the center of its fyftem. 

Again, others have denied the Chinefe characters to be properly 
Hieroglyphics, becaufe they are arbitrary marks and not analogical. 
P. Parennin fays, ** Les caracteres Chinois ne font hieroglyphes 
** qu'improprement. Ce font des fignes arbitraires qui nous 
** donnent l'idée d'une chofe, non par aucun rapport qu'ils aient 
** avec la chofe fignifiée, mais parce qu'on a voulu par tel figne 
** fignifier telle choſe. En eft-il de méme des hieroglyphes Egyp- 
** tiens?” P. Gaubil fays,—** On voit l'importance d'une hiftoire 
** critique fur l'origine et les changemens arrivés à pluficurs carac- 


* Mem. de l'Acad. tom. vi. p. Coge 
VoL. II. Fff ** téres 
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** téres Chinois qui font certainement hieroglyphes. D'un autre 
** côté, il y a des caractéres Chinois, qui certainement ne font pas bie 
** roglypbes. Une  hiftoire de ceux-ci feroit aufi importante." 
Thefe Fathers, we fee, fuppofe it effential to hieroglyphic chae 
racters, that they be analogic or fymbolic figns; and finding the 
more modern Chinefe writing to be chiefly compofed of arbitrary 
marks, or figns by inftitution, they concluded that the Chinefe 
characters were not properly Hieroglyphics. Whereas, what truly 
denotes a writing to be hieroglvphical is, that its marks are figns 
for THINGS; what denotes a writing not to be hieroglyphical, is that, 
its marks are figus for worps. Whether the marks be formed by ana · 
logy or inflitution makes no alteration in the nature of the writing. If 
they be figus for sings, they can be nothing but hieroglyphics; if 
they be figns for words, they may be, and I ſuppoſe always are, al- 
phabetic characters ; but never can be hieroglyphics. However, 
it is but juftice to thefe learned Fathers to obferve, that one of 
them, from whom the others might have profited, appears to have 
a much clearer conception of this matter.—** La nature des hieros 
«* givpbes (fays he) n’eft pas d'étre des figures naturelles des chofes 
** qu'ils fignifient, mais feulement de les repreſenter ou naturelle- 
** ment, ou par l'inftitution des hommes. Or tous les lettres Chi- 
** noifes, ou font des figures naturelles, comme les anciennes, du 
** foleil, de la lune, ou autres ſemblables, ou font des figures def- 
** tinées pour fignifier quelque chofe, comme font toutes celles 
** qui fignifient des chofes qui n'ont aucune figure ; comme l'ame, 
** la beauté, les vertus, les vices, et toutes les actions des hommes 
** et des animaux . 

On the whole, therefore, we fee that, before the inftitution of 
letters to exprefs souNDs, all characters denoted only THINGS; 
1. By reprefentation, 2. By analogy or fymbols. 3. By arbie 
trary inſtitution. Amongft the Mexicans, the firſt method was 

principally in ufe: The Egyptians chiefly cultivated the ſe- 


* P. Magaillans, Relat. de la Chine. 
cond: 
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cond: And the Chinefe, in courfe of time, reduced almoft all 
their characters to the third. But the empires of China and 
Egypt long flourifhing in their different periods, had time and 
inclination to cultivate all the three {pecies of hieroglyphic writing: 
only with this difference ; the Egyptians beginning, like the Mex- 
icans, with a picture, and being ingenious and much given to 
myftery, cultivated a fpecies of hieroglyphics moft abounding in 
figns by analogy, or fymbols ; whereas the Chinefe, who fet out 
like the Peruvians with a knotted cord*, and were lefs inventive, 
and without a fecret worfhip, cultivated that fpecies which moft 
abounds in marks of arbitrary inftitution +. 

In a word, all the barbarous nations upon earth, before the in- 
vention or introduction of letters, made ufe of Hieroglyphics, 
or figns for things, to record their meaning: the more grofs, by 
reprefentation; the more fubtile and civilized, by analogy and 
suflitution. 

Tuus we have brought down the general hiftory of writing, by 
a gradua! and eafy defcent, from a PICTURE to a LETTER; for 
Chinefe marks which participate of Egyptian hieroglyphics on the 
one hand, and of alphabetic letters on the other (juft as thofe hie- 
roglyphics partook equally of Mexican pictures and Chinefe charac- 
ters) are on the very border of letters; an ALPHABET invented 
to exprefs founds inſtead of things being only a compendium of that 
large volume of arbitrary marks. 

Some alphabets, as the Ethiopic and Copticf, have taken in 
hieroglyphic figures to compofe their letters; which appears both 
from their fhapes and names. The ancient Egyptian did the fame, 


Les premiers inventeurs de l'écriture Chinoife, en s’attachant à des ignes, qui 
n'ont qu'un rapport d' inſtitution avec les chofes fignifices, ont fuivi le génie de la 
nation Chinoife; qui méme avant Fo-hi, c'eft à dire, dans la plus profonde anti- 
quité, fe fervoit de cordelettes nouces en guife d'écriture. Mem, de l'Acad. tom, vi, 
Freret. 

+ See note [S) at the end of this Book, 

3 See note (TJ, at the end of this Book. 

Fffa as 
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as a learned French writer hath fhewn in a very ingenious and con- 
vincing manner*. But this is feen even from the names which 
exprefs letters and literary-writing in the ancient languages: thus 
the Greek words EHMEIA and ZHMATA fignify as well the images 
of natural things as artificial marks or characters; and PAC is 
both to paint and to write. The not attending to this natural and 
eafy progrefs of hieroglyphic images from pictures to alphabetic 
etters, made fome amongft the ancients, as Plato and Tully, 
when ftruck with the wonderful artifice of an ALPHABET, con- 
clude that it was no human invention, but a gift of the immortal 
Gods. 

Here then we fee the firft beginnings of Hieroglyphics amongſt 
the Mexicans, and the end of them amongft the Chinefe; yet we 
never find them employed in either of thefe places for nyflery or 
concealment : what there was of this practice, therefore, in the 
middle ftage of their cultivation amongft the Egyptians, we muft 
needs conclude had fome private or peculiar caufe, unrelated to their 
general nature. 

But the courfe of the Mexican empire was too fhort to improve 
picture into an hieroglyphic; and the Chinefe, which, in its long 
duration, hath brought this picture down, through hieroglyphics, 
to a fimple mark, or character, hath not yet (from the poverty of 
its inventive genius +, and its averfion to foreign commerce) been 
able to find out an abridgment of thofe marks, by letters ; it was 
the old and well eftablifhed monarchy of Egypt, fo propitious to 
arts and civil policy, which carried the picture, through all the 
ſtages of its improvement, quite down to LETTERS, the invention 
-f this ingenious people 1. 

* See note [U], at the end of this Book. 

+ See note [X], at the end of this Book. 

t Primi per Hgrras aim EV TTII fenfus mentis effingebant ; et antiquiffima 
monumenta memoris humans impreffa faxis cernuntur, et Listeraram femet inventores 


perhibent; inde Phoenicas, quia mari præpollebant intuliffe Græciæ, gloriamque adep. 
tos, tanquam repererint, que acceperant, Taciti An, I. xi, c. 14. 
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Now fuch a general concurrence in the method of recording the 
thoughts, can never be fuppofed the effe& of chance, imitation, 
or partial purpofes; but muft needs be efteemed the uniform voice 
of nature, fpeaking to the firft rude conceptions of mankind: for 
the reader may be pleafed to obferve, that not only the Chinefe of 
the Eaft, the Mexicans of the Weft, and the Egyptians of the South, 
but the Scythians likewife of the North (not to fpeak of thofe in- 
termediate inhabitants of the earth, the Indians, Phoenicians, Ethio- 
pians, Etrufcans, &c.) all ufed the fame way of writing by pic- 
ture and hieroglyphic *. 

But to fhew ſtill clearer, that it was nature and neceſſity, not 
choice and artifice, which gave birth and continuance to thefe fe- 
veral fpeciefes of hieroglyphic writing, we fhall now take a view 
of the rife and progrefs of its fifter-art, the art of sPEECH ; and 
having fet them together and compared them, we thall fee with 
pleafure, how great a luftre they mutually refle& upon one another ; 
for, as St. Auftin elegantly exprefles it, Signa fint VERBA VISI- 
BILIA 3 Verba, SIGNA AUDIBILIA. 

I. LANGUAGE, as appears from the nature of the thing, from 
the records of hiftory, and from the remains of the moft ancient 
languages yet remaining, was at firft extremely rude, narrow, and 
equivocal +: fo that men would be perpetually at a lofs, on any 
new conception, or uncommon accident, to explain themfelves in- 
telligibly to one another ; the art of inlarging language by a fcien- 
tific analogy being a late invention: this would neceflarily fet them 
upon fupplying the deficiencies of fpeech by apt and fignificant 
$1GNsf. Accordingly, in the firft ages of the world, mutual 


* See note (Y), at the end of this Book, 

+ Sec note [Z], at the end of this Book. 

1 If this be true, it muft be the cafe at all times, and in all places, where language 
remains within thofe narrow bounds, Thus Lafateau, fpeaking of the favages of North 
America, obferves, Jl parlint autant du GESTE gue de la voix. Macurs des Sauvages vol. 
J. p. 482. 4to edit. 

con verſe 
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converfe was upheld by a mixed diſcourſe of words and actions; 
hence came the eaftern phraſe of the voice of tbe fign®; and ufe 
and cuftom, as in moit other affairs of life, improving what had 
arifen out of neceflity, into ornament, this practice fubfifted long 
after the neceffity was over; efpecially amongft the eaftern people, 
whoſe natural temperament inclined them to a mode of converfa- 
tion, which fo well exercifed their vivacity, by motion; and fo 
much gratified it, by a perpetual reprefentation of material images. 
Of this we have innumerable inftances in holy Scripture: as where’ 
the falfe prophet pufhed with horns of iron, to denote the entire 
overthrow of the Syrians +; where Jeremiah, by God's direction, 
hides the linen girdle in a hole of the rock near Euphrates ; where 
he breaks a potter's veſſel in fight of the people $, puts on bonds 
and yokes jj, and cafts a book into Euphrates ** ; where Ezekiel, 
by the fame appointment, delineates the fiege of Jerufalem on a 
tile ++; weighs the hair of his beard in balances 11 carries out 
his houfhold-ftuff $6 ; and joins together the two fticks for Judah 
and Ifrael|||. By thefe actions the prophets inftru&ed the people 
in the will of God, and converfed with them in figus : but where 
God teaches the prophet, and, in compliance to the cuftom of that 
time, condeſcends to the fame mode of inftru&tion, then the fig- 
nificative action is generally changed into a vifion, either natural or 
extraordinary ? as where the prophet Jeremiah is bid to regard the 
rod of the almond-tree, and the feething pot *** ; the work on the 
potter’s wheel +++, and the bafkets of good and bad figs Tt and the 
prophet Ezekiel, the ideal fcene of the reſurrection of dry bones $$$. 


* Exod. iv. 8. And not for the reafon given by Le Clerc on the place, ideoque vos iis 
(prodigiis) tribuitur, cùm eorum operá Deus, non minus ac voce, fuum hunc prophe- 
tam effe fignificaret. 


+ 1 Kings xxii, 11, $ Chap. xiii. 

$ Chap. xix. || Chap. xxvii, Chap. li. 
++ Chap. iv. 11 Chap. v. §§ Chap. xii, 

In Chap. xxxvii, 16, % Chap, i, 11 Chap. xviii, 
111 Chap. xxiv, §§§ Chap. xxxvii, 2. 
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The fignificativeaction, I fay, was, in this cafe, generally changed 
into a vifion ; but not always. For as fometimes, where the ine 
ſtruction was for the people, the ſignificative action was, perhaps, 
in vifion: fo, fumetimes again, though the information was only 
for the prophet, God would fet him upou a real expreffive action, 
whofe obvious meaning conveyed the intelligence propofed or fought. 
Of this, we fhall give, at the expence of infidelity, a very illuf- 
trious inftance *. U he excellent Maimonides, not attending to this 
primitive mode of informacion, is much fcandalized at feveral of 
thefe a&ions, unbecoming as he fuppofed, the dignity of the pro- 
phetic office; and is. ther: fore for refolving them in general into 
ſupernatural viſions, impreſſed on the imagination of the prophet +; 
and this, becaufe fome few of them may, perhaps, admit of fuch 
an interpretation. In which he is followed by Chriflian writers f, 
much to the ditcredit, as J conceive, of Revelation ; and to the 
triumph of iibertinifm and infidelity §; the actions of the pro- 
phets being delivered as realities ; and theſe writers reprefenting 
them as » an, abf rd, and fanatical, aua expofing 1b: prophet to con 
tempt ||. But what is it they gain by this expedieut? The charge 
of abfurdity and fanaticifm will tollow the prophet in his vifions, 


* See the cafe of Abraham, b. vi. feft 5. 

+ More Nevochim, P. ii. cap. xlvi. which chapter he thus intitles, rs! opera ca, 
que prophete dicunt. fe fecife, non fuerint facla revera & externi, fed tantum in viene proe 
Fes æ; and then goes on :—Scias ergo, quemadmodum in tomnio accidit, ut homini 
viveatur, ac fi in hanc vel illam regionem profectus. effer, uxor«m in ea duxiffet, ac ad 
tempus aliquod ibi habitáffet, filium, quem N appellärit, & qui talis aut talis. fuerit, 
ex ea fufcepiflet; ita fe quoque rem haberc in illis par iboꝛis prophetarum, quas vident 
aut faciunt in vifione prophetis, Quicquid enim docent parabulz illz de actione aliqu 
& rebus, quas. propheta facir, de menfura & fpatio temporis inter unam & alteram 
a&&tionem,. de profe&ione ex uno loco in alım v illud omne non eft nifi in vifione pro- 
pheica, nequaqj nam vero funt actiones veræ & in tentus incurrentes, licet qued.m partes 
præcise & abfoluté commemorentur in libris prophetarum. 

$ Vid. Joannis Smith, Theol Cantab. Difertationem de Frephetia & Prophetis cr tranf, 
Joannis Clerici, ea. vi. and his lave followers, 

§ See note [AA], at the end of this Book. 

See note IBB], at the end of this Book, 

when 
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when they have removed it from his waking actions: for if thefe 
actions were abfurd and fanatical in the real reprefentation, they 
muft needs be fo in the imaginary ; the fame turn of mind ope- 
rating both afleep and awake *. The judicious reader therefore can- 
not but obferve that the reafonable and true defence of the pro- 
phetic writings is what is here offered : where we fhew, that in- 
formation by action was, at this time, and place, a very familiar 
mode of converfation. This once feen, all charge of abfurdity, and 
fufpicion of fanaticifm, vani(h of themfelves: the a’/furdity of an 
action confifts in its being extravagant and infignificative ; but ufe 
and a fixed application made theſe in queſtion both ſober and per- 
tinent: the /anatic/fin of an action confifts in a fondnets for unu- 
fual a&ions and foreign modes of fpeech; but thofe in queftion 
were idiomatic and familiar. To illuftrate this laft obfervation by 
a domeftic example: when the facred writers talk of being Jorn 
after the ſpirit, of being fed with the fincere milk of the word, of 
putting their tears into a bottle, of bearing teflimony againft lying va- 
nities, of taking the veil from mens hearts, and of building up one 
another; they {peak the common, yet proper and pertinent phra- 
feology of their country ; and not the leaft imputation of fanaticifm 
can ftick upon thefe original expreffions. But when we fee our 
own countrymen reprobate their native idiom, and affe& to employ 
only ſcripture phrafes in their whole converfation, as if ſome in- 
herent fanctity refided in the Eaftern modes of expreſſion, we 
cannot chufe but fufpe& fuch men far gone in the delufions 
of a heated imagination. The fame may be faid of fignificative 
actions +. 


* Prophetic dreams and vifions were fo very lively (fays a learned writer) and af- 
ss feted the imagination with fuch force, that tbc prophet himſelf could net at the time dif- 
** singuify ſurb viftens from realities, — Semetbing of this hind we experience in our dreams and 
** reverics.”—See Diff. on Balaam, p. 193. 

+ See Clem. Walker's ftory of the fanatic foldier with his five lights. Hift, Indep. 
part II. p. 152. 

But 
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But it is not only in ſacred ſtory that we meet with the mode 
of peaking by action. Profane antiquity is full of thefe examples; and 
it is not unlikely but, in the courſe of our enquiry, we fhall have 
occafion to produce fome of them: the early Oracles in particular 
frequently employed it, as we learn from an old faying of Hera- 
clitus :. That the king whofe Oracle is at Delphi, neither fpeaks nor 
keeps filent, but reveals by sians *. 

Now this way of expreffing the thoughts by action perfectly 
coincided with that, of recording them by picture. There is a 
remarkable cafe in ancient ftory, which fhews the telation between 
jpeaking by action and writing by piclure, fo ſtrongly, that we fhall 
need no other proof of the fimilar nature of thefe two forms. It 
is told by Clemens Alexandrinus: They fay, that Idantbura, a king 
of the Scythians (as Pherecydes Syrius relates the fory), when ready 
to oppofe Darius, who had paffed the Ifer, fent the Perfian a fymbal 
inflead of letters, namely, a moufe, a frog, a bird, a dart, and a 
plow +. Thus this meffage being to fupply both fpeech and writ- 
ing, the purport of it was, we fee, expreſſed by a compofition of 
action and picture. 

II. As ſpeech became more cultivated, this rude manner of 
ſpeaking by action was ſmoothed and polifhed into an APorLocus 
or fable; where the ſpeaker, to inforce his purpofe, by a fuitable 
impreffion, told a familiar tale of his own invention, accompanied 
with fuch circumftances as made his defign evident and perfuafive : 
for language was yet too narrow, and the minds of men too un- 
difciplined, to fupport only abſtract reaſoning and a direct addreſs. 


obi Mya, Sra Nl, GAS onuainse Plut, eui să wd xek Inh, p. 692. which being 
a lefs precife and more equivocal mode of information excellently well fitted the trade 
of oracles, The Lacedemonians [fee Herodotus in Thalia} preferred it to fpeech for 
another reafon, viz. to hinder their being mifled by the illufions of oratory. 

+ Oasi yar xp "Iislupas tiv Zub o» Bania, à; isap? , è Lips, Agi P ELT] 
"Ires v ami H. e Ah r ypxupadten por, Bronx Spin, Grór, Geiger, 
Strom. lib. v. p. 567. 
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We have a noble example of this form of inſtruction in the fpeech 
of Jotham to the men of Shechem; in which he upbraids their 
folly, and foretells their ruin, in chufing Abimelech for their king. 
As this is not only the oldeft, but the moft beautiful * apologue 
of antiquity, I thall need no excufe for tranfcribing its ** The 
** trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them, and they 
** {aid unto the olive-tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive-tree 
** faid unto them, Should I leave my fatnefs, wherewith, by me, 
* they honour God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
* trees? And the trees faid to the fig-tree, Come thou, and: 
** reign over us. But the fig-tree faid unto them, Should I for- 
* fake my ſweetneſs, and my good fruit, and go to be pro- 
** moted over the trees? Then faid the trees unto the vine, Come 
thou, and reign over us. And the vine faid unto them, Should 
* leave my wine, which cheareth God and man, and go to be 
** promoted over the trees ? Then fid all the trees unto the bram- 
** ble, Come thou, and reign over us And the bramble faid unto- 
** the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then come 
** and put your truft in my fhadow : and if not, let fire come out 
** of the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon 4." 

How nearly the apologue and inftrudtion by aclien are related, 
may be feen in the account of Jeremiah’s adventure with the 
Rechabites t ; an inftruction partaking of the joint nature of acłion 
and afologue. 

This was the birth of the FABLE; a kind of fpeech which cor- 
refponds, in all refpects, to writing by bieroglephics, each being the 
ſymbol of fomething elie underftood. And, as it fometimes hap- 
pened, when an Hieroglyphic became famous, it loft its particular 
fignification, and aflumed a general one; as the Caduceus, for in- 
ftance, which was, at firft, painted only to denote the pacific office 
of Hermes, became, in time, to be the common ſymbol of league 
and amity: fo it was with the Apologue ; of which, when any 


* Sce note [CC], at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [DD], at the end of this Boch. 2 C. xxxv, 
one 
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one became celebrated for the art and beauty of its compoſition, or 
for fome extraordinary efficacy in its application, it was foon con- 
‘verted and worn into a PROVERB. We have a fine inſtance of this 
in the meffage of Jehoaſh to Amaziah, Saying, Tbe shifile that 
%. in Lebanon, fent to tbe cedar that was in Lebanon, faying, 
Give thy daughter to my fon to wife: and there paſſed by a wild 
** deaf that was in Lebanon, and trode down the tbiſtle. Thou haft 
** indeed {mitten Edom, and thine heart hath lifted thee up: glory 
** of this, and tarry at home: for why fhouldeft thou meddle to 
** thy hurt, that thou fhouldeft fall, even thou and Judah with 
** thee ?“ Where we fee plainly that this fatyric apologue of the 
thiftle and cedar was now become a proverb: of a like kind is 
that of the prophet; Howl, fir-tree, for the cedar is fallen +; to 
denote the danger of the lower people, when their fuperiors cannot 
withftand the civil tempeft. 


III. But as fpeech improved into an art, the Apologue was con- 
tracted into a siMILE, in which men confulted clofenefs as well as 
brevity; for here the fubje& itfelf being ftill kept in fight, there 
was no need, as in the Apologue, of a formal application : and 
how eafily the Apologue flid into the Similitude, we may fee by the 
following paffage of Jeremiah, which, being fomething between 
both thefe forms of fpeech, communicates of eithet's nature: The 
Lord called thy name a green olive-tree, fair and of goodly fruit: 
with the noife of a great tumult be hath kindled fire upon it, and the 
branches of it are broken 1, &c. This way of {peaking by Simile, 
we may conceive to anfwer to the Chinefe marks or characters in 
writing. 

Again, as from fuch marks proceeded the abbreviated method of 
alphabetic letters, fo from the Simile, to make language ftill more 
expedite and elegant, came the METAPHOR ; which is indeed but 
a Simile in little: for men fo converfant in matter ftill wanted fen- 


* 2 Kings xiv. 9, 10. + Zech. xi. 2. : Jerem. xi. 16. 
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fible images to convey abſtract ideas. The fteps by which the Simi 
was contracted into the Metaphor, may be eafily traced by a careful 
peruſal of the prophetic writings ; there being no mode of fpeech 
more common than that compounded of both; where the Simile is 
juft about to be forfaken, and the Metaphor to be received. In this 
manner are God's judgements denounced againſt the king of Affyria : 
** Therefore thus faith the Lord God, becaufe thou haft lifted up 
** thyfelf in height, and he hath thot up his top amongſt the thick 
** boughs, and his heart is lifted up in his height ; I have therefore 
** delivered him into the hand of the mighty one of the heathen : 
„and ftrangers, the terrible of the nations, have cut him oft, 
* and have left him: upon the mountains and in all the valleys 
his branches are fallen, aud his boughs are broken by all the 
** rivers of the land, and all the people of the earth are gone down 
** from his fhadow, and have left him. Upon his ruin fhall all the 
“ fowls of heaven remain, and all the beaſts of the field fhall. be 
** upon his branches. To the end that none of all the trees by the 
« waters exalt themſelves for their height, neither ſhoot up their 
* top amongſt the thick boughs*." Quintilian confidering this 
matter in au inverted order, yet makes. an obfervation, where he 
{peaks of metaphors, much to our purpofe.—Continuus [ufus] vero 
in allegoriam & ænigmata exit +. That is, As the allegory may, 
by degrees, be contracted into a Metaphor, fo the Metaphor, by 
beating long upon it, may be drawn back again into an allegory. 

As the Simile flid into.a Metaphor, fo the metaphor often foftened 
into a fimple EPITHET, which foon difcharged all the colouring of 
the figure. This is obfervable in the words decrepit f, capricious, 
and a great many others, when applied either to the body or mind. 
Which being firft ufed in fime, then in metaphor, at length, by 
frequent ufe in epithet, loft the very memory of their original $. 


* Ezek. xxxi, 10, & feq. + L. viii. c. 6. 
1 Decagritus. Comparatio vitz noſiræ cum lucerna nota fuit Latinis, ut patet ex 
decrepitorum fenum nuncupatione. Prim. Scal. p. 48. 


§ See note [EE], at the end of this Book. . 
Thus 
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Thus we fee the common foundation of all thefe various modes 
of WRITING and SPEAKING, Was a PICTURE Or IMAGE, prefented 
to the imagination through the eyes and ears; which being the 
fimpleft and moft univerfal of all kinds of information (the firft 
reaching thofe who could not decypher the arbitrary characters of 
an alphabet ; and the latter inftru&ing thofe who were yet ftrangers 
to abſtract terms), we muft needs conclude to be the natural inven- 
tions of rude neceffity. 

And here it may. not be amifs to repeat an obfervation made 
before, that the primitive and more fimple way of expreſſion, 
whether in writing or /peaking, did not always ftraight grow into 
difufe on the invention of a more improved manner. Thus we fee 
in Scripture, the way of /peaking by action was ftill ufed after the 
introduction of the Apologue ; and the Apologue, after that of the 
Simile and Metaphor. And fo again in writing; the firft and fim- 
pleft hieroglyphics continued to be ufed in Egypt (as we fhall fee) 
long after the refinement of them into thofe more artful ones 
called fymbolical; and thefe, after that further improvement into 
chara&ers or marks refembling the Chinefe, and even after the in- 
vention of /etters. 

But how, as in thefe feveral modes of fpeech, fo in the feveral 
forms of writing, men made a virtue of neceſſity, and turned that 
into ornament and myftery, which had its birth in poverty, and 
was brought up in fimplicity and plainnefs, is to be our next en- 
quiry. 

H. 

It is now, I fuppofe, apparent, that the hitherto received opinion, 
that the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics to conceal their know- 
ledge, and' render it myfterious, is altogether without foundation. 
However, as it is very certain they did, at length, employ hiero- 
glyphic writing to fuch a purpofe, it will be proper to examine 
how this came about ; How one of the fimpleft and plaineft means 
of inſtruction came to be converted into one of the moft artificial 


and abftrufe. 
To 
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To fupport what we have to fay on this head with proper autho- 
rity, it wild be neceffary to produce two important paflages from 
Porphyry and Clemens Alexaudrinus, concerniug the feveral natures 
and kinds of Egyptian writing. On thefe, we fhall regulate our 
diſcourſe; which will, in its turn, contribute to illuftrate theſe 
paflages, hitherto, as we conceive, very imperfectly underftood. 

But it will be proper firft of all to give the reader a general idea 
of the feveral natures and kinds of Egyptian writing, according to 
the order of time in which each was invented and improved; and 
for the truth, as well as perfe& intelligence of the account, refer 
him to the whole of the difcourfe. 

Egyptian writing was of four kinds: the firt, HIEROGLYPHIC, 
and this twofold: the more rude, called curiolegic; and the more 
artificial, called tropical: the fecond, sv MBoL1tc ; and this likewife 
was twofold; the more fimple, and the more myfterious; that 
tropical, this allegorical. Theſe two kinds of writing, namely the 
hieroglyphic and fymbolic (which went under the generic term of 
bieroglypbics, diftinguifhed into proper, and /ymbolic hieroglyphics), 
were not compofed of the letters of an alphabet, but of marks or 
characters which ftood for THINGS, not words. The third EPIs- 
ToLic, fo called, as we thall fee, from its being firft applied to 
civil matters: and the fourth and laft, HIEROGRAMMATIC, from 
its being ufed only in religious. Theſe two laft kinds of writing, 
namely, the epiftolic and hierogrammatic, exprefled wonps, and 
were formed by the letters of an alphabet. 

We come now to the paflages in queftion. Porphyry, fpeaking 
of Pythagoras, tells us: That be f;journed with tbe prigſis in Egypt, 
and learnt tbe wifdom and the language of the country, together with 
their three forts of letters, the EPISTOLIC, the HIEROGLYPHIC, and 
the SYMBOLIC; of which the HIEROGLYPHIC expreffed the meaning of 
the writer, by an imitation or picture of the thing intended to be ex- 
prefed; and the sympotic, by allegorical enigmas *. Clemens is 


> See note [FF], at the end of this Book. 
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larger and more explicit :—Now thofe who are inftrutled in tbe Egyp- 
tian wifdem, learn firfh of all tbe mtlod of their feveral forts of lete 
ters ; the firll f which is cr lied EP1sTOLIC 3 the fecond SACERDOT AT., 
as being ufed by the jacred feribes; the lafl, with which they conclude 
their inffruct ons, WIEROGLYPHICAL. Of tbefe different methods, the 
one is in the plain a.d common way of writing by the firf elements of 
words, or letters of an alphabet ; the other by symBois. Of the 
fimbolic way of writing, which is of three kinds ; the frf is that 
plain and common one of imitating the figure of the thing repr fented; 
the fecond is by tropical marks; «nd the third, in a contrary way, of 
a.legorizing by En gm in. Of be firlt fort, namely, by a plain and di- 
rect imitation of the figure, let this fand for an inflance :—to fignify 
the fun, they made a circl ; the moon, a bal circle. The ficond, or 
tropical way of writin,, is by changing and transferring the objeft 
with jufinefs and propriety : this they do, fometimes by a fimple 
change, fometines by a complex multifarious transformation ; thus they 
leave engraven + on flones and pi lurs the praifes of their kings, under 
the cover tbeolog ic fables. Of the third fort, by enigmas, take this 
example: the oblique courſ. of the fars oc.afioned their reprefenting 
them by the bodies of ferpents ; but the fun they likened to a ;cirabeus, 
becaufe this i.f & makes a round b hi f beat dung, and roils it circus 
larl», with its face oprofed to that luminary . 

Thus thefe two ancient Greeks : but both of them bein: in the 
general miftake concernin ; the original of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics. it is no wonder their accounts fhould be inaccurate and con- 
fufed. The firit miftake common to Luth, and the natural con- 
fequence of that falie principle, is making the EPISTOLARY wite 
ing firft, in order of time $, which was indeed the laft. For that 
this was their tentiment appears from Clemens’s calling hierogly- 
pric wnting sary & redcijaiav, the lat and moit perfect kind. 


* See note [GG], at the end of this Book, 
4 See note (HH), at the end of this Book, 
1 See note LIT), at the end of this Bo F, 
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The fecond common miftake is their counting but three forts of 
writing, when, indeed, there were four; as is difcoverable even 
from their own reckoning: Porphyry naming epiflolic, bieroglyphic, 
and fymbolic ; Clemens, epiflolic, facerdotal, and bicroglypbical ; the 
Firft leaving out facerdotal, which the Second fupplies ; and the 
Second /ymbo/c, which the Firft ſupplies. Their other miftakes 
are peculiar to each: Clemens errs moft in enumerating the feveral 
forts; and Porphyry in explaining their feveral natures. 

This latter writer names the three forts, epifolic, hieroglyphic, 
and ſymbolic and this was not much amifs, becauſe the fourth, the 
bierogrammatic, or facerdotal, not differing from the epiflolic iu its 
nature, but only in its ufe, he comprized it, we may ſuppoſe, 
under the generic term of epiffolic: but when he comes to explain 
the nature of the ſymbolic, which is performed two ways, tropically 
and allegorically, he quite omits the firk, and inſiſts only on the 
latter. 

Clemens, on the other hand, gives us thefe three kinds, the 
epiflolic, the facerdotal or hierogrammatical, and the bieroglypbical. 
Here epiflolic is ufed as a fpecific term, and bieroglyphical as a ge- 
neric; jut contrary to Porphyry, whe, in his enumeration, em- 
ploys them the other way : but then, as to their nature, Clemens 
fays, the epiffolic and facerdotal were by letters of an alphabet, and the 
hieroglyphic by ſymbols: the firſt part of the explanation is exact. We 
have obferved that Porphyry judicioufly omits to explain epiftolary 
writing, as fuppofing it to be well known: but Clemens, who 
adds to epiftolary, facerdotal, a way of writing, though like the 
epiftolary, by an alphabet, yet being confined to the ufe of the 
priefts, not fo well known, he with equal judgement explains their 
nature: but the latter part of his account, where he fays hierogly- 
phic writing was by fymbols, making fymbolic, which is a fpeci- 
fic term, to be equivalent to hieroglyphical, which he ufes generi- 
cally, is an unlucky blunder; of which this is the confequence, 


that proceeding to divide /ymbokc, as a generic term, into three 
forts, 
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forts, curiologic, tropical, and allegorical ; he falls into a direct con- 
tradiction: rig 38 CuHCO NN, fays he, 4 uiv ru H x pelenrory 
the firft kind of fymbolic writing is by a plain and fimple imitation of 
the figure of the thing intended to be reprefented; which is dire&ly 
contrary to the very nature of a fymbol ; a fymbol being the repre- 
fentation of one thing by the figure of another. For inftance, it 
was the bull Apis, and not the pi&ure or image of Ofiris, that was 
the fymbol of Ofiris : Clemens therefore, we conceive, fhould have 
faid—bieroglypbics were written curiologically and fymbolically ; that 
the curiologie hieroglyphics were by imitation; the fymbolic, by con- 
verfion; and that, of this converfion, there were two kinds, the 
tropical and allegorical; and then all had anfwered to his foregoing 
divifion. For the reft, He explains the nature of cwriologic and 
Symbolic hieroglypbics with ſufficient exactneſs; fave that the firſt 
inftance he gives of allegoric ſymbolt feems to belong to the tropical. 

Thus we fee how thefe writers contribute to the correcting one 
another's miftakes. What is neceffary for the further clearing up 
their accounts, which, obfcure as they are, are the beft that 
antiquity will afford us, fhall be occafionally confidered as we go 
along. 

Let us next enquire kow HIEROGLYPHICS came to be employed 
for the vehicle of myflery. 

I. The Egyptians, in the beginnings of their monarchy, wrote 
like all other infant nations, in a kind of univerfal character by 
pi&ure ; of which rude original effays, we have yet fome traces re- 
maining amongft the bieroglypbics of Horapollo ; who tells us, that 
the ancient Egyptians painted a man’s two feet in water to fignify 
a fuller *, and finoke afcending upwards to denote fire +. But to 
render this rude invention leſs incommodious, they foon deviſed the 
more artful way of putting one fingle figure for the mark or repre- 
fentative of feveral things; and thus made their picture an HIERO- 
GLY PHIC. 


* Horap. I. i. e. 65. + L. ii. e. 16. 
Vor. II. . Hhh This 
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This was the firft improvement of that rude and barbarous way 
of recording mens ideas; and was practifed in a twofold manner; 
the one more fimple, by putting the principal part for the whole; 
the other more artificial, by putting one thing, of refembling qua- 
lities, for another. The firft fpecies was the CURIOLOGIC HIERO- 
GLYPHiC ; the fecond, the TROPICAL uriEROGLYPHIC ; the latter 
of which was a gradual improvement on the former; as appears 
both from the nature of the thing, and from the records of anti- 
quity. Thus the moon was fometimes reprefented by a half circle, 
fometimes by a cynocepbalus* : The overflowings of the Nile, fome- 
times by a ſpreading water in heaven and earth, ſometimes by a 
lion +; (a hieroglyphic, we may fuppofe, invented after they had 
learnt a little aſtronomy): a judge, fometimes by a man without 
bands, bolding down bis eyes , to denote the duty of being unmoved 
by intereft or pity: fometimes by a dog near a royal robe $; for they 
had a fuperftition that a dog, of all animals, was only privileged 
to fee the gods; and it was an old cuftom for their judges to 
behold and examine their kings naked: now in all thefe inftances 
we fee the firft hieroglyphic is curiological; the fecond, tropical. 

The Egyptians therefore, employed, as we fay, the proper hie- 
roglypbics to record, openly and plainly, their laws, policies, pub- 
lic morals, and hiftory ; and in a word, all kinds of civil matters. 

1. This is feen from thofe remaining monuments of old Egyp- 
tian wifdom, the osErLIsKs|. That very ancient one of Rameffes, 
now ftanding before the pontific palace in Rome, and firft erected 
to adorn the city of Heliopolis, is full of hieroglyphic characters; 
thefe Hermapion tranflated into Greek ; and part of his tranflation 
is preferved .in Ammianus Marcellinus. By which it appears, that 
the writings on this obelifk contained only a panegyric on Ramefles, 
and a hiftory of his conquefts. But this was not the fubje& of one 


L. i. e. 14. ¢ L.. i. e. 21. 
$ Plutarch. If, & Ofir.—Diod. Sic. lib. i. $ Horsp. l.i. c, 40, 
J Sec note [LL], at the end of this Book, 
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onlv, but of all the obelifks in general *. We have feen alreadv, and 
fhall fee further, what Clemens Alexandrinus hath obferved to this 
purpofe. Diodorus faith, that Sefoffris erected two obelifes of very durable 
fione, each twenty cubits high; on which be engraved the number of bi 
forces, the particulars of bis revenue, and a catalogue of the nations be 
bad congrered 4. At ‘Thebes, Strabo telleth us, there were certain 
obelifks with inferiptions recording the riches and power of their kings, 
and the extenfivene/s of their dominion, firetching into Scythia, Baétria, 
India, and the country now called Ionia; tzgetber with the multitude of 
their tributes, and the number of the foldiery, which confifled of a mil- 
lion of men t : And Proclus affureth us, That the Egyptians record- 
ed all ſingular events, memorable actions and new inventions on co- 
lumns, or flone pillars§. Tacitus is more particular than the reft : 
for fpeaking of Germanicus’s voyage into Egypt, and his curiofity 
in examining its antiquities, he faith: Mox vifit veterum Thebarum 
magna vefligia ; & manebant firuétis molibus littere Ægyptiæ, priorum 
cpulentiam complexee : juffufque è fenioribus facerdotum patrium fermonem 
interpretari, referebat babitaffe quondam feptingenta millia etate mili- 
tari; atque eo cum exercitu regem Rhamfen Libya, Ethiopia, Medifque 
€ Perfis, & Bactriano, ac Scythia potitum. Quafque terras Syri Ar- 
meniique & contigui Cappadoces colunt, inde Bythynum, binc. Lycium 
ad mare imperio tenuiſſe. Legebantur & indica gentibus tributa, pondus 
argenti & auri, numerus armorum equorumque, & dona templis. ebur 


* O JEgypte, Ægypte, Religionum tuarum fole fupererunt fabule, & zque incre- 
dibiles Pofteiis fuis; folaque fupererunt verba LAPIDIBUS incha, TUA FACTA NARRAN- 
tisus. Apuleius, Elmenh. ed. p. 90. 

1 *. N MH,, OC ix v e Abu, Se TOYO iuo fe ve inards, ip ds izi- 
grade rors H ile · vat N xj và WARIO Ter eqerólus, & Tòr dg THe la Null logre 
lit i. f. 37. S. E. : 

2. is N rais Sinai; izi r C drt de. cis miro sòr yori Ra x the 
ivit, óc pigs Tab, x; Basin xj n 5 ric 7d loving dchtisacar x fq ide, x 
stas e zur uvpittdac. I. xvii, 

$ Aeris Ñ in x) ra yiyosra hà vit pripne Gel d máprin $ & iH, bà ric leis 
aire N arè r rence, lo al; Aν,Üei và wg, m rà H, agia rin td ren, dra io 
fakten, tits i» aipioiw. Procl, in Timzum, I. i. p. 31. f. 
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atque odores, quaſſue copias frumenti & omnium utenſilium queque nat io 
penderet, baud minus magnifica, quam nunc, vi Parthorum, aut poten- 
tia Romana, jubentur *. But to obviate at once all the cavils of 
Kircher againft this concurrent teftimony, 1 obferve, in the laft 
place, that it receives the fulleft confirmation from that excellent 
treatife of Horapollo, which confifts chiefly of the ancient and 
proper hieroglyphics; all of them relating to civil life, and alto- 
gether unfit for the abftrufe fpeculations of philofophy and the- 
ology. 

2. This is further feen from that celebrated infcription on the 
temple of Minerva at Sais, fo much fpoken of by the Ancients ; 
where an infant, an old man, a hawk, a fifh, and a river-horfe, 
expteſſed this moral fentence, All you who come into tbe world, and 
go out of it, know this, that tbe Gods bate impudence. The excellent 
Stillingfleet, who was in the common opinion that the Egyptians 
invented hieroglyphics to ſecrete their profound wiſdom, and that 
this infcription at Sais was part of that wifdom, pronounces fen-- 
tence from hence, on all their myftic learning in general :—* Cer- 
** tainly (fays he) this kind of learning deferves the higheft forin. 
* amongſt the dificiles nuge ; and all thefe hieroglyphics put to- 
** gether will make but one good one, and fhould be for—/adour 
* [off f.“ But there might be much knowledge in their myftic 
learning, whatever becomes ofthe hieroglvphical infcription at 
Sais; which was indeed no part of that learning, but a plain and 
public admonition in the proper hieroglyphic ; fo far from being a. 
dificult trifle, to be fecreted, that it was a very plain and important 
truth to be read and underftood by the people; asappears from the 
place where it was engraved, the veftibule of a public temple. 

And here Kircuer’s vifionary labours on this ſubject might have 
been pitied, had he difcovered ia any of his voluminous writings on 
the Hieroglyphics, the leaft regard to truth or probability. This 
learned perfon had collected a fact from Antiquity, which the 


* Annal. lid. ii. t Orig. Sacr. I. ii, c. ii, P: 79. a 
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notoriety of it will not fuffer us to call in queftion, namely, that 
the old Egyptians committed their profound and fecret wifdom to the feal 
of bieroglypbics. Egyptian wifdom was a matter of moment. But 
the learned Jefuit did not duly confider, whether any of the vehi- 
cles of that wiſdom were yet in being; much lefs did he reflect 
that the fame Antiquity which tells us they had much profound 
wifdom, tells us likewife, that it was all collected in their facerdo- 
tal * books, books long fince loft ; and that the ancient monuments 
of ftone ftill remaining, were records of another nature. However, 
inflamed with the glory of a Difcoverer, he launches out in fearch 
ef this unknown World; guided by fome of the lateft Greek writ- 
ings, in conjun&ion with the earlieft Egyptian hieroglyphics. The 
Greek writings indeed pretended (though very impudently +) to 
ancient Egyptian wifdom ; but thefe hieroglyphics conftantly dif- 
claimed it f: By this direction he ſteered at large: and it is pleafant 
to fee him labouring through half a dozen folios with the writings 
of late Greek Platonifts, and the forged books of Hermes, which 
contain a philofophy, not Egyptian, to explain and illuſtrate old 
monuments, not philofophical. While Hermapion, Diodorus, 
Strabo, Proclus, Tacitus, and Pliny, are carefully avoided as falfe 
lights, which would drive him upon rocks and ſhallows. But to 
proceed. 


II. Thus far went the two fpecies, of the proper Hieroglyphic ; 
which, in its laft ſtage of the tropical, touched upon svMBors (of 
which we are now to fpeak) they having this in common, that 
each reprefented one thing by another; in this they differed, that 
the tropical Hieroglyphic was employed to divulge; the tropical 
Symbol, to fecrete: for all the feveral modes of writing by THINGS 


* See Clem. Alex. Strom. l. vi. + Vol. i. b. ii $4. 

t Thus in one place he expreffes himſelf:—Plerique fer& Herodotum, Diodorum, 
Plinium fecuti, Obelizes nou nifi hiftoricas regum veterum commemorationes continere 
opinati funt; quod tamen falfum effe, ex ditis luce meridiana clarins patet, p. 269, 270. 
of his Oedip. Egypt. tom, iii, 
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having had their progreſſive ſtate, from, lefs to more perfection, 
they eafily fell into one another ; fo that there was but little differ- 
ence between the proper Hieroglyphic in its laft ftate, and the 
Jvmbolic in its firſt. For this method of contriving tropical biero- 
glyphics, by fimilar properties, would of itfelf produce refinement 
and nice enquiry into the more hidden and abftiufe qualities of 
things; which meeting at the fame time with a temper now much 
turned to fpeculation * on matters of theology and philofophy, 
would as naturally introduce a new fpecies of zoographic writing, 
called by the ancients sYMBoLIC, and employed for secresy +; 
which the high fpeculations, conveyed in it, required; and for 
which it was well fitted by the enigmatic quaintnefs of its repre- 
fentations. 

As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two kinds, curiological and 
tropical, fo were sYMBOLS; the more natural, fimply TROPICAL 3 
the more artificial, ENIGMATICAL. 

1. Tropica fymbols were made by employing the leſs known 
properties of things. The quality was fometimes ufed for the fake 
of a fanciful refemblance ; as a cat ftood for the moon, becaufe they 
obferved the pupil of her eye to be filled and enlarged at the full 
moon, and to be contracted and diminifhed during its decreafe { ; 
fometimes it was founded on the natural hiftory of an animal; 
as a ferpent reprefented the divine nature, on account of its great 
vigour and fpirit, its long age and revirefence 9. How eaſily the 
tropical bieroglypbic fell into the tropical fymbol, we may fee by the 
following inftances: eternity was fometimes expreſſed by the fun 
and moon, fometimes by the bafilifk ||; Egypt, fometimes by the 


© Táxi, êr Alyisho: OSI mpera opino, copia N waga Toit Goings, Se Tà nora 
v dees Ux dt 03r x, amazing, d; iiprponnae izuga Aral Sanch, apud Eufeb. 
Pr. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. 

+ See note [MM], at the end of this Book, 
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crocodile, ſometimes by a burning cenſer with a heart upon it *: 
where the fimplicity of the firft reprefentation and the abftrufenefs. 
of the latter, in each inftance, thew, that the one was a tropical 
hieroglyphic employed for communication; the other a tropical fym- 
bol contrived for fecrecy. 

2. ENiGMATIC fymbols were formed by the myfterious affem- 
blage of ditferent things, as in the Caduceus ; or of the parts of dif- 
ferent animals, as in a ferpent with a bawk's bead +; or of things 
and animals together, as in a ferpent with a hawk's head in a 
circle : the change of the tropical into the enigmatic ſymbol is feen 
in this, To fignify the fun, they fometimes $ painted a hawk, and 
this was tropical; fometimes a. fcarabeus with a round ball in its 
claws, and this, as we fee in Clemens, was of the enigmatic kind. 
Thus at length, though by infenfible degrees, thefe characters, 
called enigmatic /ymbols, became immenfely diftant from thoſe 
called curiologic hieroglyphics : to conceive this, the reader need only 
caft his eye on two the moft celebrated of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics employed to denote the univerfal Nature; namely the Diana 
Multimammia ||; and the winged globe with a ferpent ifuing from 
it *; the firft is in the very fimpleft ftyle, of a curiologic bierogly- 
phic; the other myfterious affemblage, is an enigmatic ſymbol but, 
under the firft figure, we muft obferve that the univerfa] Nature 
was confidered phyfically; under the latter, metaphyfically; agree- 
ably to the different genius of the times in which each was in- 
vented. 

But this was not all: the Egyptian Hieroglyphic, in paffing 
from an inftrument of open communication, to a vehicle of fe- 
crecy, fuffered another and more remarkable change. We have 
obferved before, that the early Egyptian hieroglyphics refembled, in 
this, the Mexican, that what things had bodily form were generally 


* Lib. i. c. 22, + Eufeb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. 
1 Eufeb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. $ Horap. I. i. e. 6. 
See note [NN], at the end of this Book. 
** See the Bem bine table. 
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reprefented by figures; what had not by marks or characters. 
Which we find verified in the moft ancient of the Egyptian Obe- 
lifks yet remaining. The reader need but cat his eye into Kircher, 
to fee how exactly their hieroglyphics in this point reſembled 
the A nerican, publifhed by Purchas, not oniy in their ufe, which 
as Purchas * and Diodorus + fay, were to record the number of 
their troops, the particulars of their revenue, and the names of 
their conquered towns and provinces; but likewife in their forms 
and figures. But when now every thing was directed to ſecrecy 
and myftery, modes as well as /ub/fauces were painted by imagis . 
Thus opennefi was expreſſed by a hare 5, dyruct an by a moute ||, 
uncleannefs by a wild goat , impudence by a fly ++, knowledge by 
an ant TT. aver ion by a wolf $5, anger by a cynocephalus [|], C. 
And to make the matter ftill more myfterious, ene animal was made 
to reprefent many and very contrary moral modes: thus the dawk 
figni&ed fublimity, humility, victory, excellence ***, Sc. On 
the contrary, and for the fame reafon, one thiug was reprefented 
by many and various hieroglyphics; fometimes for an addition, out 
of choice, to confound the vulgar; fometimes for a change, out of 
neceffity, when a hieroglyphic by long or frequent ufe was become 
vulgar or common. 

Now the ancient Greeks, though they faw this to be a different 
fpecies of writing from the proper hieroglyphic, and accordingly, as 
we find by Porphyry, diftinguifhed them into two kinds, biero- 
glyphical and fymbolical, yet confounding their original, in fuppof- 
ing both invented out of choice, have not accurately diftinguifhed 
either their different natures or ufes: they took it for granted that 
the hieroglyphie, as well as ſymbol, was a myfterious reprefentation 3 
and, what was worfe, a reprefentation of fpeculative notions in 


* Sce p. 390. + See p. 419. t See p. 395- 
$ Horap. Li. c. 26. 1 Co 50. ** c, 49 · 
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philofophy and theology ; whereas it was ufed only in public and 
open writings, to regifter their civil policy and hiftory : Thefe mif- 
takes involved the whole hiftory of hieroglyphic writing in infinite 
confuſion. 

But it is now timc to fpeak of an alteration, which this change 
of the fubje& and manner of expreffion made in the DELINEATION. 
of hieroglyphic figures. Hitherto the animal or thing reprefenting 
was drawn out graphically; but when the ftudy of philofophy 
(which had occafioned fymbolic writing) had inclined their learned 
to write much, and varioufly ; that exa& manner of delineation 
would be as well too tedious as too voluminous : by degrees, there- 
fore, they perfected another character, which we may call the 
running band of hieroglyphics, refembling the Chinefe writing, 
which being at firft formed only by the outlines of each figure *, 
became at length a kind of marks. One natural effect which this 
running-hand would, in time, produce, we muft not omit to men- 
tion; it was, that the ufe would take off the attention from the 
fymbol, and fix it on the thing fignified; by which means the ſtudy 
of fymbolic writing would be much abbreviated, the reader or 
decypherer having then little to do, but to remember the power 
of the fymbolic mark; whereas before, the properties of the thing 
or animal employed as a fymbol were to be learnt: in a word, 
this, together with their other marks by inflitution, to defign men- 
tal ideas, would reduce the characters to the prefent ftate of the 
Chinefe. And thefe were properly what the ancients call HIERO- 
GRAPHICAL 4 ; ufed afterwards on fubje&s which had employed 
the ancient hieroglyphic, as we may fee by what follows: Dr. 
Robert Huntington, in his Account of tbe porphyry pillars in Egypt $, 
tells us, there are yet fome ancient monuments remaining of this 
kind of writing :———** The Franks (fays he) call thefe pillars 


* Sec note [OO], at the end of this Book. 

+ Sce note [PP], at the end of this Book. 

1 Philof Tranſ. N° elxi. p. 624. : 

Vor, IL lii Aguglia’s, 
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«s Aguglia’s, and the Englifh, in particular, Cleopatra's needles; but 
** the inhabitants content themfelves with the general name of pil- 
** Jars, They have no bafes or pedeftals above ground; and if they 
** ever had any, they muft needs be very deep in the earth. The 
** hieroglyphic characters, wherewith they are engraven, are pro- 
** bably the aboriginal Egyptian letters, long become obfolete, and 
* they refemble the Chineſe characters, each whereof repreſents a 
* word, or rather an entire fentence; befides, they feem to be 
** written the fame way, namely from top to bottom.” Apuleius , 
{peaking of his initiation into the myſteries of liis, defcribes the 
facred book or ritual (which we find was written partly in fyméolic, 
and partly in thefe b/erograpbic characters of arbitrary inſtitution, 
refembling the Chinefe) in this manner: He [the Hierophant] 
« drew out certain books from the fecret repofitories of the Sanc- 
* tuary, written in unknown characters, which contained the 
** words of the facred Formula, compendioufly expreffed, partly 
** by FIGURES of animals, and partly by certain MARKS or notes, 
** intricately knotted, revolving in the manner of a wheel, and crouded 
% together and curled inward like the tendrils of a vine +, fo as 
« to hide the meaning from the curioſity of the prophane f.” The: 
characters here defcribed may be feen in almoft every compart- 
ment of the Bembine-table, between the larger human figures; and 
likewife on ſeveral of the obeliſts, where they are difpofed in the 
fame manner. As we find thefe characters mixed with the pm- 
bolic, in the ritual of Apuleius; fo in the Bembine-table we 
find them mixed both with the proper hieroglyphic and the 
Symbolic. 


* Metamorphofis, lib. ii. 

+ For a fpecimen of the marks thus defcribed, fee plate IX. fig. 1. 

t De opertis adyti profert quefdom libros, litteris. ignorabilibus pranetates: partim figuris 
eujnfcemodi animalium, concepti fermonis compendiofa verba fuggerentes; PARTIM WODOSIS, ET 
IN MODUM ROT TORTUOSIS, CAPREOLATIMQUE CONDENSIS APICIBUS, 4 carieftate 
profanerum li. tiont munita, 
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III. And now this contracted manner of hieroglyphic writing, 
called Aierographical, will lead us, by an eafy ſtep, to the third 
ſpecies, called by Porphyry and Clemens the Epistotic: For now 
we are come to one of thofe links of the chain which ferved to 
connect hieroglyphic marks and alphabetic letters; the firt of which 
contained curiologic or fymbolic figns of things; the other comprifed 
ſigns of words by arbitrary inflitution. For thofe hieroglyphic 
marks which were sIGNS OF THINGS BY ARBITRARY INSTITU- 
TION, partook of the proper hieroglyphics in being figns for things, 
and of alphabetic letters in being figns by inflitution. And the con- 
trivance of employing thefe arbitrary marks to defign all the pri- 
mitive founds of the human voice was inventing an alphabet. This 

was what the Egyptians called their gPisTOLIC writing. And, 
this, let me obſerve, the ancients agree, was invented by the sE- 
CRETARY OF AN EGYPTIAN KING. A circumftance which will 
much conduce to the difcovery of the caufe of its original. 

Now, as it is evident that every kind of hieroglyphic writing, 
when employed in public bufinefs to convey the royal commands 
to leaders of armies and diftant governors, muft be unavoidably at- 
tended with the inconveniencies of imperfect and obfcure informa- 
tion, it was natural for our Secretary to fet himfelf upon contriv- 
ing a remedy : and this he found in the invention of the letters 
of an alphabet ; ferving to exprefs words, not things ; whereby all 
the inconveniencies of imperfe& information, fo fatal in nice con- 
jun&ures, were avoided, and the writer's mind delivered. with the 
utmoft clearnefs and precifion : which too had this further advan- 
tage, that as the Government would endeavour to keep their in- 
vention to themſelves, LETTERS OF STATE were, for fome time, 
conveyed with the íecurity of our modern cyphers *: and thus, 
being at firft appropriated to the ufe of the cabinet, literary writ- 


* It was an ancient cuftom, as Diodorus tells us, for the kings of Egypt to read 
call the letters of ftate, themfelves.—iwer piv yàp yàp ingliila Aai ar Bu raf ware 
layihs e imsporas, Da Mrd wala xal tezor xgxpalids xj etétlus n nerve 
hara v nals rhe Hach,) curlAupiven, p. 44 

liia ing 
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ing naturally acquired the name of EPIsTOLARY * ; which if you 
will not allow, no reafonable account, I think, cat be given of its 
title. 

That this was, indeed, the fact, appears from Plato's account 
of Theuth's inventions. He tells us that when Theuth came to 
confult his mafter, king Thamus, about communicating his difco- 
veries to the people, mapa roy iMd» à Oud rà; ixus iii e, % 
iQ» d diædob ai rom AD Aiyurios, the king declared particu- 
larly againſt communicating the invention of LRT T ERS. But the 
reaſon he gives for the prohibition, we ſee, was not the principal 
and more immediate (as it rarely is amongſt Politicians), but only 
a ſecondary, and more remote; namely, a regard to the intereſts 
of hieroglyphic learning: for the King tells his Secretary, that, if 
this fecret fhould be divulged, men's attention would be called 
away from THiNGs, to which hieroglyphics, and the manner of 
explaining them, neceffarily attached it, and be placed in exterior 
and arbitrary siGNs, which would prove the greateft hindrance to 
the progrefs of knowledge 4. What is ftill more pleafant, and iu 
the true genius of politics, even the reafon given was thought fit 
to be difguifed : for though there might be fome truth in this; yet, 
without doubt, the chief concern of the Egyptian Priefts was to 
continue themfelves ufeful ; which they would be, while fcience 
lay concealed in bieroghpbics. 

Thus the reader finds, that the very contrary to the common 
opinion is the true; that it was the frf-literary writing, not the 
Jir) hieroglypbical, which wa’. invented for fecrecy. In the courfe 
of time, indeed, they naturally changed their ufe; letters became 
common, and Aieroglypbics hidden and myſterious. 

But now it may be faid, that though the progrefs from a Pice 
ture to a fimple Mark hath been traced out, ftep by ftep, and may 


* See note [ QQ), at the end of this Book. 

$ Ter yàp tòr palur Adar wir oo xn, wapin, prapa SV,; are Bé ero vpn 
Tibor bw’ Ai corer du. dober Ahe S dd. &xepspwropéste, Sry pró GAN’ d rent, 
€otuano tiers, regias Ñ rors palais Klar da AA, wigs, Phad, is 
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be eafily followed, till we come to that untried ground where 
ART takes the lead of nature, the point where rea/ characters end, 
and the /iterary begin; yet here, art feeing a precipice before her, 
which feems to divide the two characters to as great a diftance as 
at firft fetting out, the takes fo immenfe a leap as hath been 
thought to exceed all human efforts: which made Tully fay, 
Summa fapientiz fuiffe fonos vocis , qui infiniti videbantur, paucis 
literarum notis terminare +; and many of the ancients to believe 
that LITERARY WRITING was an invention of the Gods. 

However, if we would but refle& a little on the nature of 
found, and its unheeded connexion with the obje&s of fight, we 
fhould be able to conceive how the chafm clofed, and how the 
paſſage from a real to a literary character was begun and fmoothed 
out. 

While the picture, or image of the thing reprefented, continued 
to be objected to the fight of the reader, it could raife no idea but 
of the thing itfelf. But when the picture loft its form, by being 
contracted into a mark or note, the view of this mark or note 
would, in courfe of time, as naturally raife, in the mind, the 
ound expreffing the idea of the thing, as the idea itfelf. How this 
extenfion, from the idea to the found, in the ufe of the real cha- 
racter firft arofe, will be eafily conceived by thofe who reflect on 
the numerous tribe of words in all languages, which is formed 
on the found emitted by the thing or animal 1. 

Yet the ufe to which this new connexion might be applied, 
would never be thought of till the nature of human founds had 
been well ftudied. 


* See note [RR], at the end of this Book. 

t Tufe. i. 25. f 

1 For example, (to ufe the words of St. Auftin) when we fay in Latin, æris 
tiunitum, equorum binsitum, ovium balatum, tubarum clasgerem, firidorem catenatum, 
perfpicis hac verba ita fonare, ut res quz his verbis fignificantur. This clafs of words 
the Greeks defigned by the name of"Owua v waise 


But 
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But when men had once obferved (and this they could not 
but obſerve early and eatily, by the brute and inarticulate founds 
which they were perpetually hearing emitted) how {mall the num- 
ber is of primitive founds, and how infinite the words are which 
may be formed by varied combinations of thole fimple founds, it 
would naturally and eafily occur to them, that a very few of thofe 
marks, which had before cafually excited the fenfation of thofe 
fimple founds, might be fele&ed and formed into what has been 
fince called an alphabet, to exprefs them all: And then, their old 
accuftomed way of combining primitive founds into words, would 
as naturally and eafily dire& them to a like combination of what 
were now become the fimple marks of found ; from whence would 
arife LITERARY WRITING, 

In the early language of men, the fimple, primitive founds 
would be ufed, whether out of choice or ueceffity, as figuificative 
words or terms, to denote the moft obvious of thofe things with 
which they perpetually converfed. Thefe founds, without arbitrary 
inftitution, would incite the idea of the thing, fometimes, as its 
audible image,, ſometimes, as its natural reprefentative. “Therefore 
the old marks for things, to which words of tk is original belonged, 
would certainly be firft thought of for the figures of thofe alphabetic 
letters by the ingenious inventer of this wonderful contrivance. 
And, in fact, this which appears fo natural has been found to be 
actually the cafe: the moft early alphabets being framed from the 
outlines of thoſe figures in the real characters, which, by ufe, in 
their bieroglyphic ſtate, had arrived at the facility of exciting, in 
the mind, the sounD as well as THING *. 

IV. But this political alphabet, as at firft it was, foon occafioned 
the invention of another called sacRED: for the priefts having a 
fhare in the Government, muft have an early communication of 
the fecret; and being now immerged in deep philotophy, they 
would naturally employ, in their hidden doGrines, a method fo 


Plate VIII. 
well 
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well adapted to convey abftra& fpeculations with exa&nefs and pre- 
cifion. But the various ufes of an Alphabet in civil bufinefs not 
permitting it to continue long a fecret, when it ceafed to be fo, 
they would as naturally invent another alphabetic character for their 
Jacred uſe: which from that appropriation was called HIEROGRAM- 
MATICAL. 

That the Egyptian prieſts had fuch a facred alphabetic character, 
we are informed by Herodotus :—** The Greeks (fays he) write 
** their letters, and make their computations with counters, from 
** the left to the right; the Egyptians, on the contrary, from the 
right to the left.—** They uſe two forts of letters, one of which. 
they called ſacred, the other popular“. Diodorus is yet more 
exprefs ; the PRIESTS (fay he) taught their fons two forts of let- 
** ters, the one called facred, the other, the common and popular +.” 
Clemens Alexandrinus goes ftill farther, and defcribes the very 
books in which this ſacred alphabet was principaily employed: And 
as the place, where he explains this matter, is very curious," and 
contributes to the farther illuftration of the ſubject, I fhall confider 
it more at large. It hath been fhewn that Clemens, in the paflage 
quoted above, underſtood what he called the facerdota/, IEPATIKHN, 
to be an alphabetic character. Now the fame writer fpeaking in 
another place I of the forty-two books of Hermes, which contained 
all the civil and religious fcience of the Egyptians, informs us, 
that ten of thefe books were called ſacerdotal, and were the particular 
ftudy of the chief prieft,—aposarns TÉ ips ra IEPATIKA xe 
í iA expavberes. "T hefe ten, therefore, were written in a /acred 
alphabetic character; though, as we learn from him in the fame 
place, all the various kinds of facred characters were employed in 


* Tedupala yapu x; Aldea: Lagos, “EAAnnes pir, ad tay dirt Ur) rd bà pie · lic she 
xóm, Ayu N, awè rd hir ist ta Af · Bh pasior Ñ ypippaei yplevlars 1; te piv abr, 
à, 18 N, ela Ali. lib. ii. cap. 36. 

4ouedivuos Ñ ròs vids elogio "Ip ypppain dsl, và vt ish zaspia, xj r sonar (xoa 
f PEN P 51. 

ł Strom. lib, vi. p. 633, 634. Edit. Colon. 1688, 
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the compofition of thefe forty-two books ; for fome were written in 
hieroglyphics; as he tells us, where he fpeaks of the facred fcribe, 
whofe bufinefs it was to ftudy thote called Aieroglyphical,—rérov ra 
Tt IEPOTATOIKA xadgucve’ And, what is very remarkable, we 
find the fubject of thefe to be of a popular and civil nature, fuch 
as cofmography, geography, the fimple elements of aftronomy, 
the chorography of Egypt, the defcription of the Nile “, &c. con- 
formable to what has been laid down concerning the ufe and ap- 
plication of the moft early hieroglyphics. Others again of thefe 
books were written in /ymbo!/s, pa ticularly thofe two which the 
chanter had in care: —ò dg h ri rer ths peoiniis =. pt. ETM- 
BOAQN?* rg ro Qaci dvo Cicaus GAD d; ex Y ‘Epps. Here then 
we have all the three fpecies of facred writing, the A/eroglypbic, 
the/ymbolic, and the bierogrammatic or facerdotal ; the laft of which, 
as we hold, was by letters of an a/phabet. 

But an ALPHABET for fecrecy, and confequently different from 
the vulgar, was a thing in ufe amongft the priefthood of almoft all 
nations. Philo Biblius, in Euſebius, {peaking of Sanchoniatho's 
hiftory, tells us, that the author compofed it by the affiftance of 
certain recotds which he found in the temples written in AMMo- 
NEAN LETTERS t, not underftood by the people: theſe Ammonean 
letters Bochart explains to be fuch as the priefts ufed in facred 
matters f. Diogenes Laertius informs us, from Thrafyllus, that 
Democritus wrote two books, the one of the facred letters of the 


* can n tis vosueypx bit, x) yurypaqian THe Taug v N & de cht, & mpl ed 
Ie yugelpatiny ve sis Aiyixle, x) vlc së N ů Ae. Ibid. 

4 — ccd, sore awd vir alirus čeho ref pee “Appurior ytéppass orizupirnis, & 
$i dx iv ioi Ye Præp. Evang. lib. i. cap. 9. 

f Ammoneorum, i. e. mmanin—Abenezra in Levit. xxvi. 30. Templa facta ad 
cultum Solis, Quod veriſſimum; Sol enim Hebrzis e(t amma, unde ammas templum 
Solis, quem folum Celi Dominum crediderunt prifci Phoenices, Sanchoniathon, sre 
vag (tòr Se) Sade liger péron Seard uh. Itaque hic precipue cultus. "Tamen, crefcente 
fuperftitione, crediderim nomen Ammanim ctiam ad alia delubra pertinuiffe, Itaque 
literee Ammoncorum {eu Ammarim {unt literz templorum, literæ in facris receptæ. Geogr. 
Sacr. par. ii. lib, ii. cap. 17. 
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Babylonians, the other of the facred letters of the city Meroe * :* ahd 
concerning thefe laft, Heliodorus faith, that the Ethiopians had 
two forts of letters, the one called rega/, the other vulgar; and 
that the regal reſembled the ſacerdotal characters of the Egyptians +. 
Theodoret, {peaking of the Grecian temples in general, fays that 
they had certain forms of letters for their own ufe, called facer- 
dotal t; and Fourmont, and others, fuppofe that this general cuf- 
tom prevailed among the Hebrews alfo $. Which opinion, a paf- 
fage in Irenzus feems to fupport ||. 

And now we fhall know how to deal with a ftrange paffage ** of 
Manetho in Eufebius. This hiftorian affures his reader, ** that 
** he took his information from pillars in the land of Seriad, in- 
** fcribed by Thoyth the firt Hermes, with dierographic letters 
* in the /acred dialec? ; and tranflated, after the flood, out of the 
** facred diale&, into the Greek tongue, with HIEROGLYPHIC 
** letters, and depofited in volumes by Agathodæmon, the fecond 
* Hermes, father of Tat, in the Adyta of the Egyptian temples.” 
The original is in theſe words: Ex rà» Mano të XiGmirs, bc ici 
IIroMgaie re OU u h,T rev £v AryUz ed, Li % tav 
15 Zzpiadixs 77 xupirwy NN id, pn, dN 3 lepo pa pixi pc fefa 
xix ape ic tro ro Si v& wpure EH 3, iopsvtuÜirar pila tov xala- 
NH t THe paie da big rv da por you psum IE POT AT- 
KOIZ3 Arab gh iv (foAoig tae TE 'AyabodaiporG. và Ow]tu Ev, wajecs 


* See note [SS], at the end of this Book. 

YoCEROaypws rœ Tania? N Albire & dpois, EA Barnes indui, & N 
sig Ayr IEPATIKOIZ KAAOTMENOIE patrias lib. iv. 

$ Es roi EM, ue saeig Sho ril; Bre» xapaxlipts HAT, 8; IEPATIKOYE feier. 
In Genef. Qu. 61. 

$ Cette coütume dela plipart des nations Orientales, d'avoir des Chara&eres Sacres, 
& des Characteres Profanes ou d'un ufage plus vulgaire, étoit auffi chez les Hesxevx. 
Reflex. Crit. vol. i. p. 36. 

Antiqua et prime Hebræorum literz, quz sacERDoTALES nuncupate, decem 
quidem fuere numero. Adver. Har. I. ii. c. 41. 

** See Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sacr. book i, chap, ii. $ 11. and Mr, Shuckford's Con- 
nections, vol. i. ed. 2. p. 247. 
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Ji r8 Tar iv toi aduroce rav ito Aiyualiov®. Stillingfleet objects, 
with reafon, to the abfurdity of tranflating into the Greek tongue 
with hieroglyphic characters: and the author of the Comieclians 
well ſeeing that by ypappacw itpoyXupixoig muft be underftood an 
alphabetic character, fays the words fhould not be tranflated iero- 
gisphics, but facred letters +: he might as well have faid Gothic 
letters, ispoyaupixæ being always uſed by the Ancients to denote cha- 
racters for things, in oppofition to alphabetic letters, or cha- 
racters, compofing words. It is certain the text is corrupt; as may 
be feen, 1. From the word ypoppacw (which in ftri& propriety 
fignifies the letters of an alphabet) its being joined to ioyAvQikoig s. 
which denotes a fpecies of marks for things. 2. From the mene 
tion of a facred dialect, isa iex]G.. (of which more hereafter) z 
for if thefe records were written in a facred dialecs, it is plain the 
character employed muft be alphabetic; and fo indeed it is expreſſed 
to be in the words deo pp VfH, which immediately follows 
and if, out of this dialect, it were tranflated into another, muft 
not alphabetic characters be ftill employed ? And now we fee not 
only that the prefent reading is wrong, but are led, by this laft ob- 
fervation, to the right; the paffage being without all queftion to: 
be read thus:—Qjuré ròs xdlaxducpoy ix tie ipae dux]. cig rd» 
ids Quriy yetppacw IEPOPPAOIKOIZ 3, émóltütiray i» Gi, 
&c.—ypaypacw IEPOTPAQIKOIZ, in fpeaking of the tranſlation, 
being the very words juft before employed in {peaking of the ori- 
ginal; and with great propriety: for ispehapmed was uſed by the 
ancients as a generic term, to fignify as well ſacred letters compof- 
ing words, as facred marks ſtanding for things; ispolkupxa not fo, 
but denoting only marks for things: fo that the plain and fenfible 
meaning of the paflage is, that a work, written by the firft Hermes, 
in the facred dialect, and facred letters, was tranflated, by the fecond 
Hermes, into the Greek diale? ; the original ſacred letters being ftill 


* Eufeb. Chron, ed. Scal. Amft, 1658, p 6. 
$4 Caune Aion of the Sacred and Profane Hiftory, vol. i. p. 274, and vol. ii. p. 294 
employed. 
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employed. And the reafon is evident ; the Greek tranflation was 
for the ufe of the Egyptians: but fuch would be fooneft invited 
to the ftudy of a foreign diale& when written in their own let- 
ters : a common inducement for tranflators into a foreign language, 
to preferve the original character. Beſides, this verfion was not 
for the Egyptians in general, but for the priefts only ; and there- 
fore their peculiar chara&ter was preferved. 

We now begin to fee that the whole extravagance in this account, 
which made it rejected by the Critics with fo much contempt, is only 
in the high antiquity given to the fact ; and this, the very circum- 
ftance of the fact refutes: for it not only tells us of ſacred alphabetic 
letters, which we have fhewn to be of late ufe amongft the Egyp- 
tians, but likewife of a facred dialict, which certainly was ftill 
later: And, if 1 be not much miftaken, a paffage in Herodotus 
will lead us to the time when this tranflation was made. The hif- 
torian tells us, that when Pfammitichus, by the affiftance of the 
lonians and Carians, had fubdued all Egypt, he placed thefe Greek 
adventurers on both fides the Nile; where he affigned them lands 
and habitations, and fent among them Egyptian youths to be in- 
ftructed in the Greek language; from whence fprung the State - 
interpreters for that tongue*: Thus far the hiftorian; from 
whole account of Pfammitichus’s project it appears, that his pur- 
pofe was to eftablifh a conftant intercourfe with the Grecian na- 
tions. The youth picked out for interpreters were, without quef- 
tion, of the prieſthood, all letters and learning refiding in that 
order; which had likewife a great fhare in the public adminiftration. 
And now the priefthood having the Greek tongue amongſt them, 


*r. & "Iunio ios Kapi, min evlaalufasapioei airs, & verx N. yous irse 
ea Ayr; AXXa, Te New rè plow (xl — 9 d maida; caca airone Alea, vio 
'EXMdén. ενν— inkdismeles Avrò & tóc ispalla vip EMA av, of iv ERH, i 
Arb vr. Euterp. I. ii. c. 154. Hence it appears that the learned Dr, Prideaux 
was miflaken when be faid— But tbe worf of it is, the ancient Egyptians did not rad 
Creek; the Ptolemys frf brought that language ameagft th Connection, part ii. lib. i. 
p.12. 
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which its ufe in public affairs would make them diligently culti- 
vate ; Where was the wonder that, about this time, fome of thefe 
interpreters, "Epusvése, fhould employ themſelves in tranflating the 
Sacred Egyptian records into the Grecian language? 

But then as to the precife time of the invention. of EGYPTIAN 
Letters, it can never be fo much as guefled at; becaufe biero- 
glyphics continued to be in ufe long after that time; particularly: 
on their public Monuments, where we find no appearance of 
alphabetic characters. However, that Ætters were very early, we 
have fhewn above, as well from other circumftances, as from this,. 
the giving the invention of them to the Gods *. 

Thofe who are for deriving all civil improvements from the 
line of Abrabam, of courfe, beftow upon it the invention of an: 
ALPHABET. But as this fancy is only amongft the loofe ends of 
an hypothefis, without any foundation in Scripture, thefe critics 
differ much about the time. Some fuppofe letters to have been in 
ufe amongft the Patriarchs; and, by them, tranfmitted to the 
Egyptians; but there are fuch ftrong objections to this opinion. 
(to mention no other than the Patriarch's fending verbal meffages. 
where it was more natural as well as more expedient to fend them: 
written), that others have thought proper to bring down the time to: 
that of Moses : when Gop, they fay, taught him the ufe of alpha- 
betic letters, in the exemplar of the two tables written, as the text 
aflures us, with the Finger of GOD. But how, from words, which. 
at moft only imply that the Ten Commandments were miraculoufly 
engraved as well as dictated, it can be concluded that letters were 
then firft invented, 1 have not logic enough to find out. A com- 
mon reader would be apt to infer from it, that letters were now 
well known to the Ifraelites, as Gop had thought fit to deliver the 
firt elements of their religion iu that kind of writing; I fay, 
he would be thus apt to infer, though Moses had never fpoken 


* See p. 404. of this volume. 
t Sce avie (T TI, at the end of this Book. 
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of them on other occaſions (which he hath done) as of things 
in familiar ufe “: But if Gop was indeed the revealer of the arti- 
fice, how happened it that the hiftory of fo important a circum- 
ftance was not recorded? for, as we fhall fee prefently, the Me- 
mory of it would have been one of the ftrongeft barriers to 
idolatry. 

However, though I think it next to certain that Moses brought 
letters, with the reft of his learning, from Egypt, yet I could be 
eafily perfuaded to believe that he both enlarged the alphabet, and 
altered the fhapes of the letters f. 1. The Hebrew alphabet, which 
he employed in the compofition of the Pentateuch, is confiderably 
fuller than that which Cadmus brought into Greece. Cadmus was 
of 'Thebes in Egypt ; he fojourned in Syria, and went from thence 
into Greece: His country fhews that his letters were Egyptian; 
and this, their difference in number from the Hebrew, fufficiently 
confirms; Cadmus having only fixteen, and the Hebrews two 
and twenty. 2. That Moses likewife altered the fhape of the 
Egyptian letters I think probable; all hieroglyphic writing was ab- 
folutely forbidden by the fecond commandment, and with a view 
worthy the divine wifdom ; hieroglyphics being, as we fhall fee 
hereafter, the great fource of their idolatries and fuperftitions. But 
now alphabetic letters (which henceforth could be only ufed 
amongſt the Hebrews) being taken by the Egyptians f. from their 
hieroglyphic figures, retained, as was natural, much of the fhapes 
of thofe characters: to cut off therefore all occafion of danger 
from fymbolic images, Moses, as I fuppofe, altered the thapes 
ef the Egyptian letters, and reduced them into fomething like 
thofe fimple forms in which we now find them. Thofe who 
in much later ages converted the northern Pagans to the Chriftian 
Faith obferved the fame caution. For the characters of the nor- 


* See note [UU], at the end of this Book. 
+ See note (XX), at the end of this Book, 
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thern alphabet, called Runic, having been abufed to magical fuper- 
ftition, were then changed to the Roman. Tantas in his Ranis 
(fays Sheringham) latere virtutes Gothi ante fidem fufceptam rati 
funt, ut five hoftium caput diris facrandum, five peftis morbique 
amolieudi, five aliud opus fufcipiendum fe incantationibus Runifgue 
muniebant—Po(t fidem vero fufceptam Rune, qui incantationibus 
preftigiifque magicis in tantum adhibite fuerint, adeo faftidiri coe- 
perunt, ut multi libri, multaque antiqua monumenta exinde præ- 
poftero zelo dejecta atque deleta funt: undc hiftoria Getica mag- 
num detrimentum clademque accepit. "Tandem vero, tefte Loc- 
cenio, Sigfridi epifcopi Britannici opera (Papa etiam Romano fuam 
operam præſtante) ed res devenit ut Rune in Suecia A. DML. peni- 
tus abolerentur; & characteres Latini ſubſtituerentur . 

This account will reconcile the differing ſyſtems of Marſham 
and Renaudot; one of whom contends 4, that the letters which 
Cadmus brought into Greece were Egyptian: the other, that they 
were Phenician f ; and both of them appeal to the authority of 
Herodotus; who fays plainly, ** that the alphabet brought by 
Cadmus into Greece was Egyptian; and yet, {peaking of the three 
moft ancient infcriptions in Greece, he fays, they were in Phenician 
charaéters, which very much reſembled the Ionic :” for if what 
has been here fuppofed be allowed, then the alphabet which Cad- 
mus carried with him was doubtlefs of Mofes’s invention, as to 
the form, but Egyptian, as to the power. It may be juft worth 
obferving, that Renaudot's difcourfe is full of paralogifms, which 
this folution detects. 

3- To this let me add another confideration. The vowel-points 
(as feems now to be generally agreed on) were added fince the 
Jews ceafed to be a nation. The Hebrew language was originally, 
and fo continued to be for a long time, written without them. 
Now if God firít taught Mofes an alphabet, can we believe that 


* De Ang. gent. orig. p. 292, 293. $ Can. Chron, 
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the vowels would have been thus generally omitted ? But fuppofe 
Mofes learnt his alphabet of the Egyptians, and only made it fuller, 
and altered the form of the letters, we may eafily give a good ac- 
count of the omiſſion. The Egyptian alphabet, as we obferved, 
was invented for precifion, and ufed for fecrecy. Both ends were 
anfwered by an alphabet with hardly any vowels. 

Thus we fee that the form of alphabetic chara&ters was a matter 
of much importance to the Hebrews, as to the integrity of their 
religion. If therefore Gop was the immediate author of them, it 
is difficult to fuppofe that Mofes could omit to record the hiftory of 
their invention; fuch a hiftory being the beft ſanction to recom- 
mend their ufe; and the beft fecurity againſt a return to the ido- 
latrous practice of hieroglyphic-writing; to which this people, fo 
fond of Egyptian manners, were violently inclined. 

But we have not yet done with Manetho ; The laft circumftance 
opening the way to another difcovery of great importance in thc 
Egyptian antiquities : for by this paffage we find they had not only 
Sacred charatiers and letters, but a facred DIALECT or-Janguage alfo; 
for what he here calls de Xaoex]oz, in another place (where he in- 
terprets a certain Word in this language) he calls is yaacoa . It 
might perhaps be imagined that this ſacred dialeé? was only the 
more ancient Egyptian language; which being now grown into 
difufe, was preferved amongſt the priefthood : But if we confider 
the {mall and flow change to which the Eaftern languages were 
fubje& ; efpecially that of a people who admitted fo little of foreign 
manners, we can fcarce believe this to have been the cafe. Beſides, 
the facred diale&? was uſed for fecrecy (being known only to the 
priefts) which could never be the condition of a national language, 
how obfolete foever we may fuppofe it to be grown. All this con- 
fidered, I take the facred diale to have been a language of their 


© "Enadiite R 28 ipsas aiti» db. TKEQE, viro R iri ga wupins 18 yàg TK nal’ 
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own framing : and one of their lateft expedients for keeping theit 
{cience to themfelves. We have fhewn how, for the fake of exa&- 
nefs, as they grew more fpeculative, they invented an alphabet to 
exprefs their conceptions by marks for words, inftead of marks for 
things: But the fimple n yſtery of a peculiar alphabet, employed in 
a common tongue, would be foon detected ; they therefore, as now 
it appears, invented a peculiar language for the ufe of their alpha- 
bet; and thus, under a double cover, effectually fecured their hid- 
den ſcience. The way of framing the /acred dialect, I ſuppoſe, to 
be this: They called things by the names of their hieroglyphical 
reptefentatives : Thus Yx in the Egyptian tongue fignifying a fer- 
pent; and a ferpent, in their hieroglyphics, denoting a king“, Y, 
as Manetho informs us above, fignified a king in the ſacred dialed? : 
And in this manner, their hieroglyphics became a fufficient fund 
for a new language. 

On the whole then it appears that the Egyptian priefts had 
thefe three methods of fecreting their recorded knowledge; by 
HIEROGLYPHIC SYMBOLS, by a SACERDOTAL ALPHABET, and by a 
SACRED DIALECT. In explaining their feveral natures, and diftin- 
guifhing them from the proper hieroglyphic, I have endeavoured to 
difembroil a ſubject which feems to have perplexed even the An- 
cients themfelves ; who, in their accounts of the Egyptian litera- 
ture, perpetually confound the feveral fpecies of /acred writing 
with one another. What greatly contributed to this confufion, I 
prefume, was the facerdotal practice of promifcuoufly ufing, in one 
and the fame book or literary monument, the feveral various fpe- 
cies of facred writing ; that is to fay, the proper bieroglyphic, the 
JSimbolic, and the bierogrammatic; as was done in compofing the 
Bembine table, and the myftic ritual defcribed by Apuleius. 

Thus we find how it happened that that which had its origin in 
necefity, came, in time, to be employed for ſecrecy, and was at 
length improved iuto an ornament, But now, in the inceflant 
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revolutions of things, this imagery, which was at firft invented for 
open communication, and was from thence converted into myftery, 
at length refumed its primitive ufe; and, in the flourifhing ages of 
Greece and Rome, was employed in their monuments and medals 
as the fhorteft and plaineft method of conveying mens’ conceits ; and 
a SYMBOL, which, in Egypt, was pregnant with profound wifdom, 
was in thofe places the vocabulary of the people. 

To illuftrate thefe feveral changes and revolutions, we fhall once 
again take up our inſtance from LANGUAGE (which ſtill, in all its 
minuter alterations and improvements, ran parallel with wRITING) ; 
and fhew, how the original expedient, to communicate our thoughts 
in converfe, the rude effort of necefity, came in time, like the firft 
hieroglyphics, to be turned into myffery, and afterwards improved 
into the arts of eloquence and perſuaſion. 


I. It hath been already fhewn, in the fable of Jotham, how the 
Apologue correſponded to the proper Egyptian hieroglyphic; and was 
invented only to prefent a fenfible image to the unimproved concep- 
tion of the hearer. 

As the change of the object, which the fable introduced, made it 
exactly anſwer to the tropical hieroglyphic; fo that fort of Proso- 
POPOEIA, Which the fable much employed, reprefenting a multi- 
tude under the image of one, made it equally correfpond with the 
curtological hieroglyphic. 

II. But now, in after-times, either when men began to affect 
myftery, or their ſubject to require fecrecy, they gradually changed 
the Apologue or fable, by quaint and far-fetched allufions, into a 
PARABLE, on fet purpofe to throw obfcurity over the information ; 
juft as the tropical hieroglyphic was turned into the tropical fymbol. 
We find innumerable inftances of this mode of fpeech in Scripture: 
Thus Gop by the prophet Ezekiel :—** Son of man, utter a PARA- 
** BLE unto the rebellious houfe, and fay unto them, Thus faith 
** the Lorn Gop, Set on a pot, fet it on, and alfo pour water into 
* it: gather the pieces thereof into it, even every góod piece, the 
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% thigh and the fhoulder, fill it with the choice bones. Take the 
** choice of the flock, and burn alfo the bones under it, and make 
** it boil well, and let them feeth the bones of it therein *.” 

And in this manner was the Parable employed both amongft the 
Orientalifts and Greeks: and thus the Jews underftood it, as ap- 
pears by the complaint of the prophet: ** Ah, Lon p! they fay of 
** me, Doth he not ſpeak PARABLEs + ?" and by this denunciation 
of our Lorp himfelf ; ** Unto you it is given to know the myferies 
of the kingdom of Gop; but to others in PARABLES; that ſeeing 
** they might not fee, and hearing they might not underftand t.” 
And thus that great mafter of Grecian eloquence, Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, explains it: The allegory is uſed (fays he) as a covering 
** and difguite to the difcourfe §.” 


HI. We have obferved, that the Symbol, the more it receded from 
the proper Hieroglyphic, the more it became obfcure ; till it divided. 
itfelf, at length, into two forts, the tropical and the enigmatical : 
Juſt fo again it was with the Parable, which. (anfwering to the. 
tropical fymbol) grew more and more myfterious, till it became a 
RIDDLE; and this again exactly correfponded to the enigmaticul 
Hieroglyphic. 

This, in facred Scripture, is called a DARK SAYING. xa:' ioys 
For the nature of God's difpenfation required enigmas; and the 
genius of thofe times made them natural. The prophet Ezekiel 
will furnifh us with an example :—** And the word of the Lorp. 
‘* (fays he) came unto me, faying, Son of man, put forth a RID- 
„ DLE, and ſpeak a Parable unto the houfe of Ifrael; and fay, 
Thus faith the Lorn Gop, A great eagle with great wings, long 
“ winged, full of feathers, which had divers colours, came unto 
** Lebanon, and took thc higheft branch of the cedar; he cropt off 
the top of his young twigs, and carried it into a land of traf- 


* Ezek. xxiv. 3, & feq. t Ezek. xx. 49. 1 Luke viii. 10. 
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* fic*, & c.“ In the interpretation of thefe Riddles confifted much 
of the old Eaftern Wifdom, according to the obfervation of the 
Wife-man : ** A man of underftanding (fays he) fhall attain unto 
** wife counſels; to underſtand a Proverb and the interpretation; 
** the words of the Wife and their DARK saviNGs +.” It was the 
cuftom too, as we learn from Scripture f (and it lafted long, as 
we learn from Jofephus §), for the Sages of thofe times to fend or 
offer RIDDLES to each other, for a trial of fagacity, to the expofition 
of which, rewards and penalties were annexed ||; fo that the pre- 
fent of a riddle was fometimes only a ſtratagem fora booty: hence, 
the underflanding dark fentences became proverbial amongft the He- 
brews to fignify the arts of fraud and deceit; as may be collected 
from the chara&er given by Daniel of Antiochus Epiphanes : ** And 
ce jn the latter time of their kingdom, when the tranfgreffors are 
** come to the full, a king of fierce countenance and UNDERSTAND- 
** ING DARK SENTENCES fhall ftand up **.” 

The myfterious cover to this kind of wifdom made it (as always 
fuch a cover will) the moft high-prifed accomplifhment : fo when 
the Pfalmift would raife and engage the attention of his audience, 
he begins his fong in this manner: Hear, all ye people; give 
** ear, all ye inhabitants of the world: both low and high, rich 
** and poor together. My mouth fhall ſpeak of wifdom, and the 
** meditation of my heart fhall be of underftanding. I wirt IN- 
6 CLINE MINE EAR TO A PARABLE; I WILL OPEN MY DARK SAY- 
* ING UPON THE HARP Hf." For as a great Critic in facred and 


* Chap. xvii. ver, 2, & feq. T Prov. i. 5, 6. 
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profane learning rightly obferves upon the place: Eſalmi bujus auc- 
tor, quo auditores. attentos reddat, bis promittit fe de rebus maximis, 
G in quibus fumma fapientia pofita. fit, difturum; & in carmine boc 
componendo artem quam potuit maximam adbibuit, ut materia dignum 
redderet *, 

And as, in the improved art of wnaiTING by Symbols, the Egyp- 
tians (as wel! to give it the air of learning and elegance, as to 
cloud it with a variegated obfcurity) ftudied all the fingular pro- 
perties of beings, and their relations, in order to fit them for repre- 
fentatives of other things; fo in the art of sPEAKING, men foon 
began to adorn thofe modes of information juft now mentioned 
with tropes and figures; till at length Pofterity began to doubt 
about the original of figurative expreffion; even as they had doubted 
about the original of bieroglyphic painting: whereas, in truth, the 
firft, like the latter, owed its birth to mere want and rufticity ; 
that is, a want of words, and ruſticity of conception. To give an 
inftance of the firft want, in the PLEoNAsM ; of the latter, in the 
METAPHOR: for Eaftern fpeech abounds with thefe figures; they 
conftitute its pride and beauty ; and to excel in them, confifts the 
art of their orators aud poets. 

1. The Pleonaſm evidently arofe from the narrownefs of a fimple 
language: the Hebrew, in which this figure abounds, is the fcan- 
ticft of all the learned languages of the Eaft : Amant (fays Grotius) 
Hebrei verborum copiam ; itaque rem eandem multis verbis exprimunt +. 
He does not tell us the reafon ; but it is feen above, and appears to 
be the true: for when the fpeaker's phrafe comes not up to his 
ideas (as in a fcanty language it often will not), he naturally en- 
deavours to explain himfelf by a repetition of the thought in other 
tvords ; as he whofe body is ftraitened in room is never relieved but 
by a continual change of pofture. We may obferve this to happen 
frequently in common converfation ; where the conception of the 
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fpeaker is ftronger than his expreffion. The moft fcanty language 
therefore will be always fulleft of repetitions, which is the only 
copia in that which Grotius {peaks of. 

2. The Metaphor aroſe as evidently from ruſticity of conceptions 
as the pleonaſin from the want of words. The firft fimple ages, un- 
cultivated, and immerged in fenfe, could exprefs their rude con- 
ceptions of abſtract Ideas, and the reflex operations of the mind, 
only by material images; which, fo applied, became metaphors. 
This, and not the warmth of a florid and improved fancy, as is 
commonly fuppofed, was the true original of figurative expreffion. 
We fee it even at this day in the ftyle of the American favages, 
though of the coldeft and moft phlegmatic complexions, fuch as the 
Iroquois of the Northern continent ; of whom a learned miffionary 
fays: ‘* They affect a lively clofe expreffion, like the Lacedemo- 
* nians; yet for all that their ftyle is figurative, and wholly meta- 
«* phorical a. Their phlegm could only make their ftyle concife, not 
take away the figures; and the conjunction of thefe different cha- 
rafters in it, fhews plainly that metaphors were from neceſſity, not 
choice. The very fame character, in other words, Diodorus gives 
of the ftyle of the ancient Gauls: Jn converfation, fays he, they ufe 
the utmoft brevity, attended with a bighly figurative obfcurity: their 
fpeecb abounds with a licenticus kind of Synecdoche, which leaves much 
to the bearer to unriddle and divine; and alfo with byperboles +. 

But we need not thefe far-fetched examples. He who will only 
reflect on what is fo common as generally to efcape reflection, may 
obferve, that the common people are always moft given to {peak 
in figures, Cicero obferved this long ago, where encouraging the 
ufe of metapbors, even in the fimpler ftyle, he fays,—Tranflatione 
fortaffe crebrior, qua frequentiffime fermo omnis utitur non modo 
urbanorum, fed etiam ruficorum. Siquidem eft eorum, gemmare 
Viles, fitive agros, letas effe fegetes, luxuriofa frumenta. Nihil 
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herum parum audacter, fed aut fimile eft illi, unde transferas: aut, 
fi res fuum nullum habet nomen, docendi caufa fumptum, aut luden- 
di videtur *. Hence too, the people's delight in that other figure of 
Ípeech, Proverss, a paffion not ftronger in our own times then in 
thofe of Ariftotle ; who obferves o ATPOIKOI pansa TNOMOTT- 
TOI sci. And the grofs images under which proverbial truths in 
all languages are conveyed, fhew they only delighted in their own 
inventions: for, to the People, it is certain, we are altogether in- 
debted for this fpecies of inftruction. 

It is true, when grofs conception met with a warm imagination 
which delighted in painting ftrong and lively images, and was im- 
proved by exercife and ufe, figurative expreſſion would be foon 
adorned with all the flourifhes of wit. For wit confifts in ufing 
ftrong metaphoric images in uncommon yet apt allufions : juft as 
ancient Egyptian wispoM did in hieroglyphic ſymbols fancifully ana- 
logized. Plato perhaps had fomething of this in his thoughts (if 
he had not, he had hardly any thing fo good) when he obferved to 
Alcibiades, that the People was an excellent mafler of language +. 

Thus we fee it has ever been the way of men, both in Speech 
and /}riting, as well as in Clothes and Habitations, to turn their 
wants and neceffities into parade and ornament f. 

IV. In the firft parallel between Speech and Writing, we have 
compared metaphors to the letters of an alphabet; and how well the 
parallel runs may be further feen from hence: The Egyptians 
had, as has been fhewn, two forts of alphabetic letters, the one 
popular, the other facerdotal ; fo had the Ancients in general two 
forts of metaphors; one open and intelligible, another hidden and 
myfterious. The prophetic writings are full of this latter fort. To 
inftance only in the famous prediction of Balaam : There ſball come 
4 STAR cut of Jacob, and a fceptre fhall rife out of Ifrael §. This 
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prophecy may poflibly in fome fenfe relate to David; but, with- 

‘out queftion, it belongs principally to Jefus: the metaphor of a 

Jéeptre was common and popular, to denote a ruler, like David; 

but the far, though it alfo fignified, in the prophetic writings “*, 

a temporal prince or ruler, yet had a fecret and hidden meaning. 
likewife: a far in the Egyptian hieroglyphics denoted cop +: aud 

how much Lieroglypbic writing influenced the ea/lern languages we 

fhall fee preſently. Thus cop, in the prophet Amos, reproving 
the Ifraelites for their idolatry on their firft coming out of Egypt, 
fays : ** Ye have born the tabernacle of your Moloch, and Chun 

„your images, THE STAR OF YOUR GoD, which ye made to your- 

** felves 1. The far of your cop is a fublime figure to fignify the 

image of your GoD; for a far being employed in hieroglyphics to 

fignify Gop, it is ufed here with great elegance, to fignify the 

material image of a Gop: the words, the flar of your Gop, being 
only a repetition, fo uſual in the Hebrew tongue, of the preceding, 
Chinn your images. Hence we conclude that the metaphor here 
ufed by Balaam of a far was of that abſtruſe myfterious kind; 
and is fo to be underftood ; and confequently that it related only 

in the myfterious fenfe to Curist, the eternal fon of Gop. 

We have obferved how Symb:/s, which came from open Hiero- 
&lypbics, loft their myſterious nature, and recovered again their 
primitive ufe in the flourifhing ages of Greece and Rome.  Juft fo 
again it was with the Parable; which coming from the fimple 
Apologue, often returned to its firſt clearnefs, and became a proverb 
plain and intelligible to all. In that day (fays the prophet 
** Micah) fhall one take up a Parable againft you $, &c.” „Shall 
** not all thefe (fays Habakkuk) take up a Parable againſt him, and 
** a taunting proverb againft him, and fay ||, &c." 


* Dan. viii, 10. 
d Ar waf Ay vilis (aC nO. GEON ent. Horapol. Hierog. lib, ii, cap. i, 
1 Chap. v. ver. a5, 26. 
§ Chap. ii, ver. 4. 1 Chap. ii. ver. 6. 
Thus 
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Thus writine and LANGUAGE, throughout all their various 
modes, ran exactly the fame fortune: invented out of neceſſity, to 
communicate men’s thoughts to one another; they were conti- 
nued out of choice, for myftery and ornament; and they ended at 
laft as they began, in the way of popular information. 

Hitherto we have confidered the relation only as they ftand in an 
independent parallel; but as they are only two different ways of 
communicating the fame conceptions, they muft needs have a 
mighty influence upon one another. To explain this in the man- 
ner it deferves would require a juft volume; and as a properer 
place may be found for it, when we come to confider the objections 
to the cle of Scripture, it will be fufficient juft to touch upon it at 
at prefent. 

a. The influence Language would have on the firft kind of 
writing, which was bieroglypbical, is eaſy to conceive. Language, 
we have fhewn, was, out of mere neceffity, highly figurative, and 
full of material images ; fo that when men firft thought of record- 
ing their conceptions, the writing would be, of courfe, that very 
pi&ure which was before painted in the fancy, and from thence, 
delineated in words: Even long after, when figurative fpeech was 
continued out of choice, and adorned with all the invention of 
wit, as amongft the Greeks and Romans, and that the genius of 
the fimpler Aieroglypbic-writing was again revived for ornament, 
in EMBLEMS and DEVICES, the poetic habit of perfonalizing every 
thing, filled their coins, their arches, their altars, &c. with all 
kinds of imaginary Beings. All the qualities of the mind, all the 
affections of the body, all the properties of countries, cities, rivers, 
mountains, became the feeds of living things: for, 

** ag IMAGINATION bodied forth 

** The forms of things unknown, the artis band 
** Turn’d them to fhape, and gave to airy nothing 
** A local habitation and a name *,” 


* Shakefpcar, 


2. The 
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2. The reciprocal influence hieroglyphic writing would have on 
language is as evident. The Chinefe, we have feen, ufed this 
kind of writing, as well as the Egyptians; and the character given 
of their language is entirely correfpondent : ** The ftyle of the 
Chinefe, in their compofitions, (fays Du Halde,) „ is MvsTE- 
** RIOUS, conciſe, ALLEGORIC, and fometimes obfcure. They fay 
** much in few wordt. Their expreffions are lively, animated, and 
** thick fown with bold comparifons, and noble metaphors*.” Their 
ftyle, we fee, was concife and fgurative; the very character, as we 
have feen, of all the barbarous nations upon earth, both ancient 
and modern; for Nature is ever uniform. The cold phlegmatic 
temper of the Chinefe made their ſtyle fhort and laconic; the 
ufe of hieroglyphics made it figurative; and from this mixture it 
became obfcure: but had thofe remote inhabitants of the Eaft and 
Weft poffeffed the warm imagination of the proper Afiatics, then 
had their language, like that of the people fpoken of above, abounded 
with pleonaſius inftead of Jaconifins. The old Afiatic ftyle, fo highly 
figurative, feems likewife, by what we find of its remains, in the 
prophetic language of the facred writers, to have been evidently 
fafhioned to the mode of ancient Hieroglyphics, both curiologic and 
tropical, Of the firft kind are the figurative expreffions of /potted 
garments, to denote iniquity; an intoxicating draught, to ſignify 
error and mifery; the fword and bow, a warrior; a gigantic flature, 
a mighty leader; balance, weights and meaſures, a judge or magit- 
trate; arms, a powerful nation, like the Roman. Of the fecond 
kind, which anfwers to the ¢repical hieroglyphic, is the calling 
empires, kings, and nobles, by the names of the heavenly lumina- 
ries, the fum, moon, and flars; their temporary difafters or entire 
overthrow, denoted by eclipſes and extinclions ; the deſtruction of 
the Nobility, by fars falling from the firmament ; hoftile invaſions, 


* Le Stile des Chinois dans leurs compofitions eft myflericux, concis, allegorique, & 
quelquefois obſcur. Ils difent beaucoup de chofes en peu de paroles. Leurs expref- 
fions font vives, animées & femées de comparaifons hardies, & de metaphores nobles, 
Defer. de l'Empire de la Chine, tom, ii, p. 227. Paris, 1735. 
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by thunder and tempefluous winds; and leaders of armies, con- 
querors, and founders of empire, by Jons, bears, leopards, goats, 
or high trees. In a word, the prophetic ftyle feems to be a sPEAK- 
ING HIEROGLYPHIC. 

Thefe obfervations will not only affift us in the intelligence of 
the Old and New Teftament, but likewife vindicate their charac- 
ter from the illiterate cavils of modern libertines, who have foolifhly 
miftaken that colouring for the peculiar workmanfhip of the fpea- 
ker's heated imagination, which was the fober eftablifhed language 
of their times; a language which Gop and his Son condefcended 
to employ, as the propereft vehicle of the high myfterious ways of 
Providence, in the revelation of themfelves to mankind. 

But to come to a conclufion. We muft obferve in the laft 
place, that, befides the many changes which the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics underwent, they at length fuffered a very perverfe cor- 
ruption. It hath been already feen, how the mysteries, that other 
grand vehicle of Egyptian wiſdom, degenerated into magic: juft fo 
it happened with the H1EROGLYpuics; for their characters being 
become, in a proper fenfe, facred (as will be explained hereafter), 
it difpofed the more fuperftitious to engrave them upon gems, and 
wear them as amulets or charms. But this abufe feems not to 
have been much earlier than the eftablifhed worſhip of the God 
Serapis: which happened under the Ptolemys; and was firſt 
brought to the general knowledge of the world by certain Chriftian 
heretics *, and natives of Egypt, who had mingled a number of 
Pagan fuperftitions with their Chriftianity. Thefe gems, called 
ABRAXAS, frequently to be met with in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious, are engraven with all kinds of hieroglyphic characters. For 
this abufive original, we have the teftimony of Rufinus the eccle- 
fiaftical hiftorian, contemporary with St. Jerome: bo can reckon 
up, fays he, the horrid fuperftitions practiſed at Canopus? where 
under pretence of interpreting the SACERDOTAL LETTERS, for fo 
they call the ancient Egyptian characters, a public fcbool may be almoft 


* See note [CCC], at the end of this Book, 


Said 
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ſaid to be opened for the teaching magical arts *. Hence thefe 
characters came to be called Chaldaic, the Chaldeans being par- 
ticularly addicted to magic. So Caffiodorus, fpeaking of the obe- 
liſks in the Roman circus, which were brought from Egypt, calls 
the infcriptions on them Chaldaica figna +: To the Abraxas after- 
wards fucceeded Tarismans f: which (mixed, like the other, 
with the dotages of judicial aftrology) are held in high reverence to 
this day, in all Mahometan countries. And here let me obferve, 
that from the low date of thefe kinds of charms may be feen the 
impertinence of what Sir John Marfham brings from late Greek and 
Roman writers, to confront and difcredit the myfterious elevation 
of the brazen ferpent in the wildernefs §. 

But what muft we think of KI AchER, who hath miftaken thefe 
fuperftitions for the ancient Egyptian wifdom; and fetting up 
with this magic, and that other of the my/feries, which the later 
Platoniſts and Pythagoreans had jumbled together, in the produc- 
tion of their fanatic-philofophy, foon ingrofled, in imagination, all 
the treafures of Antiquity ||? However, to be juft, it muft be 


© —Canopi quis enumeret fuperflitiofa flagitia ? Ubi pretextu SACERDOTALIUM LITERA- 
RUM, ita cnim appellant antiquas Ægyptiorum literas, Magice artis erat pene publica fcbola, 
Ecclef, hift. lib, ii. eap. xxvi, 

+ Uli facra prifcorum Chaldaicis fignis, quaft literis, indicantur. lib, iii. ep. 51. & lib, 
iii, ep. 2. 

$ See note (DDD), at the end of this Book. 

§ See note [EEE], at the end of this Book. 

l The following are three of his fix Pefulata on which he founds his whole interpre- 
tation of the Egyptian Aiereglypbics :— 

1. Hieroglphica JEgyptiorum doctrina nibil aliud eff quam arcana de Deo, divinifque Idcis, 
Angelis, Deemonibus, caterifque mundanarum potefatum claſibus ordimibu/que fcientia, faxis 
petifinum infcxlpta. 

5. Hiereghpbica Symbola non tantüm fublimium erant. fignificativa facramenteram ; fed & 
naturalem quandam cficaciam babere credebantur, tum ad Genios bones quibufium occultam, 
& in abdita natura abyffe latentem fympathiam babere. putabantur, attrabendes; tum ad 
contrarios & antitecbuos Genios, ob eorundem cum iis antipatbiam, cecrcendes preffigandofgxe, 

6. Hiereghphica Symbola nibil aliud quàm proplyladtica quedam figna, omnium malorum aver- 
vuncativa, ob mirificum catcnarum mundialinm confenfum connexionemque, cffe exiflimabantar, 

Oedip. Egypt. tom, iii. p. 4. 
Mmm 2 owned 
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owned that he was mifled by the Ancients themíelves; fome 
of whom imagined that the very firft Lieroglyphics were tainted with 
this magical pollution, juft as fome Moderns would have the firft 
Myſteries to be corrupted by debauched practices. So Lucan, fpeak- 
ing of the times before alphabetic writing, fays, 

** Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere Biblos 

% Noverat, ct faxis tantum, volucre/que ferzeque 

% Sculptaque fervabant MAGICAS animalia LINGUAS.” 


Here, we fee, the abuſe and the invention are made coeval. An 
extravagant error, which the leaft attention to the hiftory of 
he human mind and the progrefs of its operations might have 
prevented. 

To conclude, I have here prefumed to difpute an unqueftioned 
propofition, That the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics for the fake of 
Secrecy. It will be well if the evidence of the reafoning may ex- 
cufe the fingularity of the paradox. This is certain, the fubje& 
hath long remained in obfcurity; and as certain, that I have, 
fome how or other, been able to throw a little fcattered light into 
the darkeft corners of it. Whether the common opinion occafioned 
the obſcurity, and the notion here advanced has contributed to re- 
move it, is left for the candid reader to determine *. 


III. 


And now to apply this matter to the proof of our Propoſition; 
for this long diſcourſe on Hieroglyphic writing is particularly given 
to deduce from its nature, origin, and uſe, an internal argument 
for the high antiquity of Egyptian learning. 

Let us ſee then how the evidence ſtands: The true Egyptian 
learning, which the early Greek Sages brought from thence to 
adorn their own country, was, by the concurrent teſtimony of 
thefe writers, all contained in Hieroglyphics. They record a fim- 
ple fact; and, in a fact of this nature, they could not be de- 


* See note [FFF], at the end of this Book. 
ceived ; 
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ceived ; though in the caufes of it they well might; and, as we 
have fhewn, indeed were.—But hieroglyphic-writing thus invented, 
was improved into a contrivance to record their fecret wifdom, 
long before an Alphabet was found out ; and yet an alphabet was 
of fo high and almoft immemorial antiquity as to pafs for an inven- 
tion of the Gods: and confequently to deceive fome men into an 
opinion that Letters were prior in time to Hieroglyphics *. 

To this it may be objected, ** That, as 1 pretend Hieroglyphics 
were not invented for fecrecy, but afterwards turned to that ufe, 
and even employed in it, long after the invention of alphabetic 
letters, it might very well be, that this profound learning, which 
all agree to have been recorded in Hieroglyphics, was the product 
of ages much below the antiquity enquired after." 

Now, not to infift upon the Grecian teftimony, which makes 
the learned bieroglypbics coeval with the firſt race of kings; I reply, 
and might well reft the matter on this ſingle argument, — That if 
at the invention of Zetters, much high-prized learning had not 
been contained in Hieroglyphics, but only plain memorials of civil 
matters, no plaufible reaſon can be given why the Egyptians did 
not then difcontinue a way of writing fo troublefome and imperfect. 
It hath been fhewn, that in the very early ages of the world, all 
nations, as well as the Egyptian, ufed to record the fucceffion of 
time and revolutions of State in Aieroglyphic characters: but, of 
thefe, none, befides the Egyptians, continued to write by marks 
for things, after the invention of /etters. All others immediately 
dropt their hieroglyphics on the difcovery of that more commo- 
dious method. The reafon of which is plain; all others were 
totally unlearned in thofe periods of their exiftence preceding the 
knowledge of letters; confequentlv, as their hieroglyphics were 
employed in nothing but to record the rude annals of their hiftory, 
they had no inducement to continue them : but at this remarkable 
æra, Egypt was very learned: and hieroglyphics being the repoſi- 


* See note [GGG], at the end of this Book, 
torics 
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tories of its learning, thefe monuments would be in high veneration» 
and that veneration would perpetuate their ufe. There is but one ex- 
ample perhaps in the world, befides the Egyptian, where a people’s 
learning was f/f! recorded in hieroglyphic characters; and this oneexam- 
ple will fupport our argument: the people I mean are the CHINESE 3 
who, as the Miffionaries aflure us, bear fuch efteem and reverence 
for their ancient charaéter, that, when they find it curioufly written, 
they prefer it to the moft elegant painting, and purchafe the leaſt 
Ícrap at an exceffive price: they will not (we are told) apply the 
paper even of any common book, on which thefe characters are 
written, to a profane or vulgar ufe; and their joiners and ma- 
fons do not dare to tear a printed leaf which they find pafted 
to the wall or wainfcot *, Now if at length, thefe people fhould 
be prevailed on to ufe the more excellent way of writing with the 
letters of an alphabet, can any one doubt but that their Mandarins 
would ſtill continue thefe venerable hieroglyphic characters in their 
works of Science and Religion? Thus, what we fee would be the 
cafe here was without all queftion the cafe of the Egyptians; 
Characters become the vehicle of fuch treafures of learning muft 
be in the higheft reverence : and, indeed, the name of Hieroglyphics, 
under which they were delivered to the Greeks, fhews they were 
in fa& thus reverenced +. But that /earning which was contained 
in hieroglyphics, and was, of itfelf, fufficient to perpetuate their 
ufe, gave birth to a tradition which would effectually fecure 


© Ils preferent méme un beau caractere à la plus admirable peinture, & l'on en 
voit fouvent qui achetent bien cher uue page de vieux caracteres, quand ils font bien 
formez. Hs honorent leurs caracteres jufques dans les livres les plus ordinaires, & fi 
par haſard quelques feüilles etoient tombées, ils les ramaffent avec reſpect: ce feroit, 
felon eux, un groffiereté & une impoliteffe, d'en faire un ufage profane, de les fouler 
aux pieds en marchant, de les jetter méme avec indifference; fouvent il arrive, que 
les menuifiers & les maçons n'ofent pas dechirer une feüille imprimée, qui fe trouve 
collée fur le mur, ou fur le bois. Ils craignent de faire une faute. Du Halde, Defcr. 
de l'Empire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 228. à 

t See p. 391 ; and fce note [HHH], at the end of this Book. 
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it; and this was, that the Gops themfelves invented hieroglyphic 
writing. 

On the whole, The argument drawn from their CONTINUED USE 
feems fo fure a proof of the high antiquity of Egyptian learning 
in general, that one might fafely reft the whole upon it: But to 
remove all cavil, I fhall proceed to other, and, as I think, incon- 
teftable proofs of the antiquity of that /earning, and particularly 
the sheologic : the one taken from the true original of the art of 
ONIRO-CRITIC, or interpretation of dreams; and the other from the 
true original of ANIMAL WORSHIP : both of thefe fantaftic fuper- 
ftitions being the genuine and peculiar growth of Ecypr. 

I. The art of Onirocaitic, from whofe original I deduce my 
firft proof, made a very confiderable part of ancient Pagan reli- 
gion. Artemidorus, who lived about the beginning of the fecond 
century, and wrote a treatife on Dreams, collected from much 
earlier writers, divides dreams into two kinds, the ſpeculative and 
the allegorical *; the firft kind is that which prefents a plain and 
dire& picture of the matter about which the Dream gives informa- 
tion ; the fecond is an oblique intimation of it, by a tropical or 
ſymbolic image: This latter, which makes up the large farrago of 
dreams, is the only kind that needs an Interpreter; on which ac- 
count Macrobius defines a Dream to be the notice of fomething 5i 
in allegory which wants to be explained +. 

So that the queftion will be, on what grounds or rules of inter- 
pretation the Onirocritics proceeded, when, if a man dreamt of a 
dragon, the Interpreter affured him it fignified majefy; if of a fer- 
pent, a difeafe; a viper, money; frogs, impofors; pigeons and 
ftock-doves, women: partridges, impious perfons ; a fwallow, forrow, 
death, and difaffer ; cats, adultery; the ichneumon, deceitful and 


© "Eri vr bg, of ply, added Seugnparinele of & adAmyopines. x). Stogupaluel piv, of oa tailor 
Sin fete AW gie &, of & Mur GAAS αν g Artemid. Oneir. lib. i. cap. 2. 
+ Somnium proprie vocatur, quod tegit figuris & velut ambagibus, non nifi inter- 
pretatione intelligendam, fignificationem rei que demonſtratur.— In Somn. Scip. lib. i, 
cap. 3. 
mifebievous 
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mifcbievous men, &e*. for the whole art of ancient onirocritic was 
concerned in thefe remcte and myfterious relations. Now the early 
Interpreters of dreams were not juggling iinpoſtors; but, like the 
early judicial Afrologers, more fuperftitious than their neighbours ; 
and fo the firft who fell into their own delufions. However, 
fuppofe them to have been as arrant cheats as any of their fuccef- 
fors, yet at their firft fetting up they muft have had materials 
proper for their trade ; which could never be the wild workings 
of each man’s private fancy. Their Cuftomers would look to find 
a known analogy, become venerable by long application to myf- 
terious wiſdom, for the ground-work of their deciphering ; and 
the Decipherers themſelves would as naturally fly to fome con- 
fefled authority, to fupport their pretended Science. But what 
ground or authority could this be, if not the myfterious learning of 
Symbolic characters? Here we feem to have got a folution of the 
difficulty. The Egyptian priefts, the firft interpreters of dreams, 
took their rules for this fpecies of DIVINATION, from their m- 
bolic riddling, in which they were fo deeply read: A ground of 
interpretation which would give the ftrongeft credit to the Art; 
and equally fatisfy the Diviner and the Conſulter: for by this 
time it was generally believed that their Gods had given them 
hieroglyphic writing. So that nothing was more natural than to 
imagine that thefe Gods, who in their opinion gave dreams like- 
wife, had employed the fame mode of expreffion in both revelations. 
This, 1 fuppofe, was the true original + of onirocritic, or the inter- 
pretation of thofe dreams called allegorical; that is, of dreams in ge- 
neral; for the wildnefs of an unbridled fancy will make almoft all 
natural dreams to be of that kind. It is true, the Art being now 
well eftablifhed, every age adorned it with additional ſuperſtitions; 
fo that at length the old foundation became quite loft in thefe 
new incruftations. 


* Vid. Artemidor. 
+ See note (III), at the end of this Book. 
If 
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If this account of its original ftood in need of farther evidence, 
I might urge the rules of interpretation here given from Artemi- 
dorus, and'a great many more which might have been given ; all 
of them conformable to the ſymbolic hieroglyphics in Horapollo. 

Herodotus, in Clio, tells us, how Cyrus, dreaming that young 
Darius had wines on his fhoulders, which, when fpread out, 
fhaded Afia and Europe, underftood this dream by the affiftance of 
his Interpreters, to fignify (as we muft needs conclude) a conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him by that young man. Now Sanchoniatho 
tells us“ that in the moft ancient Aieroglyphic writing, a fupreme 
governor was defigned by a man with four wines, and his lieute- 
nants or princes under him by a man with two: and that their 
being out-/rretched fignified action or defign +. 

But there is one remarkable circumftance which puts the matter 
out of all doubt. The technical term ufed by the Onirocritics for 
the phantafms feen in dreams, was ETOIXEIA f, elements. It 
would be hard to give a good account of the ufe of fo odd a term 
on any other fuppofition than the derivation of onirocritic from 
ſymbolic writing. On that fuppofition it is eafy and evident; for 
fymbolic marks $ were called ETOIXEIA. Now when they ufed 
fymbols to decipher dreams, nothing was more natural than to 
give the fame figniticative images, on the ftone and in the fancy, 
the fame appellation. 

The reafon why the Egyptian priefts (who, we have feen, ufed the 
Greek tongue very early) called their hieroglyphic and fymbolic 
marksZroixtia, was becaufe, in this way of writing, they employed all 
kinds of natural entities, to denote their mental conceptions ; the 
proper fignification of Troia being the firft elements and princi- 
ples of things, out of which all beings arife, aud, of which, they 
are compounded |. Hence it came that alphabetic letters, which 


* See above, p. 394. 

+ See note [KKK], at the end of this Book. 

t See note [LLL], at the end of this Book. § See p. 392. 

See note [MMM], at the end of this Book. 
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were an improvement on Jveroglypbics and received their firft ſhapes 
from hieroglyphic images, were called Erosia. 

So much for the original of onirocritic. To bring it to the point, 
we are next to confider its antiquity. Now Scripture leads us to 
the practice of this art as high up as the age of Jofeph. 

Pharaoh had two dreams“; one of ſeven kine, the other of 
Jeven ears of corn. We tee both theſe phantaſms [Eroxia] were 
Jfombols of Egypt: The ears denoting its diftinguithed fertility ; the 
kine, its great tutelary patroneis, lis. Pharaoh knew thus much 
without an Interpreter; and hence arofe his folicitude and anxiety 
to underftand the reft, as a matter that concerned the Public: Ac- 
cordingly, when Jofeph + comes to decipher thefe dreams, he 
does not tell the king that the two fevens denoted ſeven years in 
Egypt, but fimply ven years: The fcene of the famine needed no 

_ deciphering. Unlike, in this, to the interpretation of Daniel, 
when Nebuchadnezzar faw in a dream a fair and bigh tree; which 
being the fymbol of majefty in general, the prophet explains its 
particular meaning, The tree that thou faweft—it is THov, O 
“ king 1." 

The argument therefore ftands thus: the Onirocritics borrowed 
their art of deciphering from fymbolic hieroglyphics.— But this could 
not be "till hieroglyphics were become facred, by being made the 
cloudy vehicle of their Theology; becaufe, till then, hierogly- 
phics had neither authority enough to fupport the credit of thoſe 
interpretations, nor a perplexity fufficiently copious to fupport the 
myftery of this application.—But by the time hieroglyphics were 
become facred, Egypt was very learned.—Now they were facred 
in the days of Jofeph, as appears from the ufe of interpreting dreams 
according to thofe Symbols. Therefore learned Egypt of very bigb 
antiquity. 

Il. My fecond argument for this antiquity is deduced from the 
true original of ANIMAL-wonsHIP ; and ftands thus: We have obe 

* Gen, xli. : 

4 See note [NNN], at the end of this Book. 1 Dan. iv. 19, 20, 21. 

ferved, 
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ferved, that in thofe improved hieroglyphics, called Symbols (in 
which, it is confeffed, the ancient Egyptian learning was contained) 
the lefs obvious properties of animals occafioned their becoming 
marks, by analogical adaption, for very different ideas, whether of 
fubftances or modes; which plainly intimates that phyfical know- 
ledge had been long cultivated. Now thefe fymbols I hold to be the 
true original of ANIMAL-wonsHIP in Egypt. But animal worfhip 
was the gfabliſbed worſbip in the time of Moses, as is evident from 
the book of Exodus: Therefore the Egyptian learning was of this 
high antiquity *. The only propofition, in this argument, that 
needs any proof, is the firft. The reafons therefore which induce 
me to think /ymbolic writing to be the fole origin of Animal. cvorſbip 
are thefe : 

1. This kind of idolatry was peculiar to the Egyptian ſuperſti- 
tion; and almoft unknown to all the Cafts of paganifin, but fuch 
as were evidently copied from that original +: Moses treats it as 
their diftinguithing ſuperſtition f: The Greeks and Romans, 
though at a lofs for its original, yet fpeak of it as the peculiar ex- 
travagance of Egypt: And the moft intelligent of the moderns 
confider it in the very fame light §. 

2. The Egyptians not only worſhipped Animals, but PLANTS; 
and, in a word, every kind of being that had qualities remarkably 
fingular or efficacious; becaufe all thefe had found their place in 


* See note [OOO], at the end of this Book. 

+ Such as the feveral Gentile nations of Paleftine and India. 

1 Deut. iv. ver, 14—21. 

$ The learned Fourmont thus expreffes himíelf:— Mais pour parler fimplement & fans 
fard, il faudra bon gré malgré en revenir à ceci, que les Egyptiens etoient, et, s'ils penfoient un 
peu, dewoicut fe croire cux mimes un peuple fort extravagant; on x'apotheofe point fans folie les 
Oignous et les Afperges: que penfex encore des Dieux. Oiftaux, Poiffons, Serpens, Crocodiles ? 
mais non-feulement ils avoient deifié les animaux ; ce qui eff plus etrange encore, infatuez de la 
Metcmpfycofe, ils s'etoient enthoufiafmer la diffus de Myflagogies incomprebenfibles. Leurs pretres, 
par un zele qu'on xe conneit pas trop, s'etoient. vendus les Predicateurs de ces mêmes folies; & ils 
en avoient dans leurs conquítes, ou par des miffiens, infe&é tout l'Inde, toute la Chine, tout 
le Japon. Reflex. Crit. fur les Hifl, des Anc, Peuples, tom. i. p. 227. 
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fymbolic writing : For, as hath been fhewn, when Hieroglyphics 
came to be employed for myftery, no fooner was one fymbol grown 
common and vulgar, than another was invented of a more recon- 
dite meaning : fo that the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
would be all explored to paint the hiftories of their Gods. 

3. Befides the adoration of almoft every thing exifting, ths 
Egyptians woríhipped a thoufand Chimeras of their own creation: 
Some with human bodies, and. the head or feet of brutes ;. others 
with brutal bodies, and the heads or feet of men ;. while others 
again were a fantaftic compound of the feveral parts of beaſts, 
birds, and reptiles, terreftrial and aquatic: For beſides the fimpler 
method, in hieroglyphic writing, of expreffing their hero-gods by 
an intire plant or animal, there were two others which the more 
circumftantial hiftory of thofe deities brought in ufe. Thus when 
the fubje& was only one fingle quality of a god or hero, the hue 
man fhape was only partially deformed *; as with the head of a 
dog, hawk, or ram, to denote fidelity, vigilance, or ftrength ; 
with the feet and thighs of a goat, to repretent rufticity, agility, 
or luft; and this gave Being to their Anubis, Pan, and Jupiter 
Ammon: But where the ſubject required a fuller catalogue of the 
hero's virtues or ufeful qualities, there they employed an affem- 
blage of the feveral parts of various animals: each of which, in 
hieroglyphic writing, was fignificative of a diſtinct property: in 
which affemblage, that animal, more peculiarly reprefentative of 
the God, was moft confpicuous. This will explain the verfe of 
Anticlides in his hymn to the fun, 

‘Héros dà Nóroio "Avaz IEPAS IIOATMOPOE. 
The fun was generally expreffed by a hawk; but this fymbolic hawk, 
under various confiderations, had the various parts of other animals 
added to it. 


9 Eixaras tap avro Tiç pips r srOgamrandig Tò & Huron ipin, & Ale, & AAN To; 
g aunlefie· O madam aD ugaas diipeemiag, & Ae Timo gn pien wÑ pi Ui, OF 
& imanuna, Porph. de Abit. I. iv. 

4. That 
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4. That animal which was worfhipped in one city was facrificed 
in another. 'Thus, though at Memphis they adored the ox, at 
Mendes the goat, and at Thebes the ram; yet, in one place or 
other, each of thefe animals was ufed in facrifice: but bulls and 
clean calves were offered up in all places. The reafon of this can 
only be that at Memphis the ox was, in hieroglyphic learning, 
the fymbol of fome deity; at Mendes the goat; and at Thebes the 
ram ; but the bull and calf no where: For what elfe can be faid 
for the original of fo fantaſtical a diverfity in reprefentative deities 
within a kingdom of one national religion? — But farther : the fame 
animal was feaſted in one place, with divine honours; in another 
it was purfued with the direft execrations. Thus, at Arſinoë, the 
crocodile was adored; becaufe having no tongue it was made in 
hieroglyphic writing the fymbol of the divinity “; elfewhere it 
was had in horror, as being made in the fame writing the fvmbol of 
Typhon + ; that is, it was ufed as a ſacred cbarazler in the hiftory 
both of their natural and civil Theology. 

$. Brute-worfhip was, at frf, altogether objective to their hero- 
gods; of whom animals were but the repreſentatives. This is feen 
from the rank they hold on ancient monuments; from the un- 
varied worthip of fome few of them, as the Apis, which ſtill con- 
tinued to be adored as the reprefentative Ofiris :—and from the 
exprefs teftimony of Herodotus; who fays, that, when the Egyp- 
tians addreffed the facred Animal, their devotions were paid to that 
God to whom the beaft belonged 1. 


* Plutarch, in general, tclls us, that the Egyptians thus confidered the crocodile ; 
but this author, for private ends, delivering a falfe original of Animal.worhhip, it was 
not to his purpofe to tell us it was fo confidered in fymbelic «vriting :—9 ui» 9i 3 Ku 
airing d dH ioys Timer, GMa & Ahh Si Mia: yiforóai, uo pir eyes vv 
$us yàp è gi 4 · de ir. De IC. & Ofir. 

4 The fubfequent doctrine of the Aferemp/ychofis foon made this the foundation of a 
fable, that the foul of Yples had paſſed into a erocodile, - that 7722ex had aſſumed that 
figure, Cc. See Alian’s Hift, of Animals, lib. x. cap. 27. 

$ 0i & i den eiui izaro siyas tas d oti munit xine y Suo 78 àr J rò J 


lib. ii, c. 65. 
6. But 
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6. But to make the matter {till plainer, it may be obferved, 
that the moft early brute-worfhip in Egypt was not an adoration 
of the living animal, but only of its picture or image. This truth 
Herodotus feems to hint at in Euterpe, where he fay», the Egyp- 
tians erected the firſt altars, images, and temples to the gods, and 
carved the FIGURES OF ANIMALS on ſtones . Now, were the ori- 
ginal of brute-worfhip any other than what is here fuppofed, the 
living animal muft have been firft worfhipped, and the image of it 
would have been only an attendant fuperftition. From the so 
COMMANDMENT, and Mofes’s exhortation to obedience, it appears 
that the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus, worfhipped no living 
animal, but the picture or image only : ** Thou fhalt have no other 
** Gods before me. Thou fhalt not make unto thee any graven 
* image, or any likeneſs of any thing that is in heaven above or 
** that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
** earth. Thou fhalt not bow down thyfelf to them, nor ferve 
* them +.” Thus fpeaks the law of the firft table; by which we 
not only fee that brute-worfhip was under an image, but that fuch 
image was fymbolical of Gods different from the animal pi&ured, 
and alluded to in the words, Thou fhalt have no other Gods before me. 
Another thing obfervable in the law is, that not only the making 
pictures and images for adoration was forbidden, but the fimple 
making of them at all. And thus the Jews underftood it. The 
confequence was, that bieroglyphics were forbidden: a ftrong proof 
of their being the fource of the idolatry in queſtion. Moses, in 
his exhortation to the people, paraphrafes and explains this law: 
„ Take ye, therefore, good heed unto yourfelves (for ye faw no 
sc manner of fimilitude on the day that the LORD jpake to you in 
** Horeb, out of the midft of the fire) left ye corrupt yourfelves 
** and make you a graven image, the fimilitude of any figure, the 
** Jikenefs of male or female, the likenefs of any beaſt that is on the 

B. Ng T€ x) d. p nig Disc. den afins rut, x a by Allee iy a, 
c. 4. 

t Exod, xx. 3, 4, 5 

** earth, 
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** earth, the likenefs of any winged fowl that flieth in the air, the 
* likenefs of any thing that creepeth on the ground, the likenefs 
“ of any fifh that is in the waters beneath the earth *. There 
are two important conclufions to be drawn from the reaton of this 
exhortation, for you faw no manner of Jimilitude, Gc. The firſt is, 
that the Egyptian brute-worfhip was Hymbolical; the other, that 
Mosks's prime intention was to warn the people againft reprefent- 
ing the Gop of Ifrael under the fhape of men or animals, in the 
guife of the greater Gods of Egypt. This obfervation will open 
our way to another circumſtance, which fhews that the worfhip of 
the living animal was not yet in ufe amongft the Egyptians; and 
that is, the idolatrous erection of the golden calf+. The people 
now fufpecting they had loft Moses, whom they were taught to 
confider as the vicegerent, or reprefentative of their Gop, grew im- 
patient for another; and, befotted with Egyptian fuperftitions, 
chofe for his reprefentative the fame which the Egyptians ufed for 
the fymbol of their great God, Oſiris. Interpreters feem to run 
into two different extremes concerning this matter, fome conceiving 
that the Iſraelites worfhipped an Egyptian God under the golden calf; 
though the worfhippers themfelves exprefsly declare the contrary : 
„ Thefe (fay they) be thy Gods, O Ifrael, which brought thee up 
s out of the land of Egypt 1. Others fuppofe the calf was not 
made in imitation of any Egyptian fymbol whatfoever, becaufe it 
was the living Apis that repreſented Oſiris; but we fee the worfhip 
of theliving animal was not yet introduced. However, in time, 
and in no long time neither, for it was as early as the Prophets, 
the Egyptians began to worfhip the animal itfelf ; which worfhip, 
as might be well expected, prevailed at length over that of its 
image. Colunt effigies multorum animalium, atque ipfa MA is animalia, 
fays Pomponius Mela $ of the Egyptians; and this naturally gave 

„Deut. iv. 15, 16, 15, 18. . 

+ See note [PPP], at the end of this Book, 

1 Exod, xxxii. 4. 

$ De fit. orb. lib. i. cap. 6, 

birth 
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birth to new fuperftitions; for, as he goes on, Apis populorum om- 
nium numen of. Bos niger, certis maculis infignis—raro nafcitur, nec 
coitu pecoris (ut aiunt) fed divinitus & cælefti igne conceptus. 

Thefe confiderations are fufficient to thew that hieroglyphics were 
indeed the original of brute. worfbip: And how eafy it was for the 
Egyptians to fall into it from the ufe of this kind of writing, ap- 
pears from hence. In theſe hieroglyphics was recorded the hif- 
tory of their greater, and tutelary deities, their kings and law- 
givers; reprefented by animals and other creatures. The fymbol 
ef each God was well known and familiar to his worthippers, by 
means of the popular paintings and engravings on their temples 
and other facred monuments *: fo that the fymbol prefenting the 
idea of the God, and that idea exciting fentiments of religion, it 
was natural for them, in their addreſſes to any particular deity, to 
turn towards his reprefentative, mark or fymbol. This will be 
eafily granted if we reflect, that when the Egyptian priefts began 
to fpeculate, and grow myfterious, they feigned a divine original 
for hieroglyphic characters, in order to render them ftill more 
auguft and venerable. "This would, of courfe, bring on a relative 
devotion to thefe fymbolic figures; which, when it came to be 
paid to the living animal, would foon terminate in an ultimate 
worfhip. 

But the occafional propenfity to this fuperftition was, without 
queftion, forwarded and encouraged by the Priefthood; for it greatly 
ſupported the worfhip of the hero-deities, by making their theo- 
logy more intricate; and by keeping out of fight, what could not 
but weaken religious veneration in remote pofterity, the naked 
truth, that they were only DEAD MEN DEIFIED. And thefe advan- 
tages they afterwards improved with notable addrefs; by making 


This account is fupported by Herodotus, where faying that the Ezyprians firf of all 
raised altars, flatues, and temples to the gods, he immediately adds, and eagraved animals on fone: 
Bep; r g Ayala 5 mig Sui Topas efix; "perii; x; ZRA EN AIGOISÉ EITATTAL. 
L ii. c. 4. 


thofe 
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thofe Symbols as well relative to new conceived imaginary qualities 
and influences of their firft natural gods, the hoft of heaven, as to 
what they properly refpected, in hieroglyphic writing, their later 
heroes and tutelary deities ; Which trick, invented to keep the Egyp- 
tians in their ſuperſtition, fpread fo impenetrable an obfcurity over 
paganifm, as hindered the moft fagacious Philofophers and know- 
ing Antiquaries of Greece from ever getting a right view of the rite 
and progrefs of their own idolatry. 

And, if I be not much miftaken, it was the defign of thefe 
Egyptian priefts to commemorate the advantages of this contrivance 
in the celebrated fable * of TypHon’s WAR WITH THE Gops; 
who, diſtreſſed and terrified by this earth-born giant, fled from his 
perfecution into EcvPT ; and there hid themfelves each under the 
form of a feveral ANIMAL. This adventure is related by Ovid in 
a very agreeable and artful manner, where he makes one of the 
impious Pierides fing it, in their conteft with the Mufes : 


Bella canit fuperüm: Falfoque in honore gigantes 
Ponit, & extenuat magnorum facta deorum ; 
Emiffumque ima de fede Typhoéa terre 

Celitibus feciffe metum ; cuntlofque dediffe 

Terga fuge: donec ſeſſos EGV YTIA tellus 

Ceperit, & feptedim feretus in offia Nilus, 

Huc quoque terrigenam veniſſe Typboba narrat, 

Et fe mentitis fuperos celaſſe FIGURIS: 

Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter: UNDE recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys eft cum cornibus Ammon. 
Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro, 

Fele foror Phæbi, nivea Saturnia vacca, 

Pifce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis +. 


* Diod. Sicul, lib, i. p. 54. Steph. Ed. informs us, that this was an Egyptian fable: 
as does Lucian, in his tract De facrificiis, 
t Metam, lib. v. fab. 5. 


Vor. II. Ooo Typhon, 
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Typhon, amongft the Egyptians, was the exemplar of impiety : 
fo that under that name we are to underftand the inguifitive, which 
the priefts always furnamed zbe impious (fuch who in after- times 
followed the celebrated Euhemerus of Greece); thefe, in a mali - 
cious fearch into the genealogies of their Gods, had fo near dc- 
tected their original, and confequently endangered their worfhip, 
that the priefts had nothing left but to perplex and embroil the en- 
quiry, by encouraging the svMBor.ic worfhip as explained above. 
Hence this fable (in which they celebrated the fubtility of their 
expedient) that Egypt afforded a place of refuge for the Gods ; who 
there lay hid under the forms of beafise Where we muft obferve, 
that the ſhape each God was faid to have aſſumed was that of his 
fymbolic mark in hieroglyphic writing *. Indeed Antonius Libe- 
ralis + differs trom Ovid in the particular transformations ; and 
Lucian f, from them both ; but this rather confirms than weakens 
our interpretation ; fince each God, as we have feen, was denoted 
by divers hieroglyphics. We muft not fuppofe, however, that 
the whole of their diftrefs came from the quarter of their 
enemies. More favourable enquirers would be a little trouble- 
fome. And the fame expedient would keep them at a diftance 
Jikewife. The Priefts feem to have hinted at this cafe likewife, 
in the fimilar ftory they told Herodotus, ** that Hercules was 
very defirous to fee Jupiter, who was by no means conſenting 
to this interview ; at laft overcome by the hero's importunity, he 
ul ed his curiofity, by this expedient : he flay'd the carcate of a 
ram ; and invefting himfelf with the fkin feparated with the head 
from the body, he prefented himſelf under that appearance to the 
inquirer $." Herodotus himielf feems to hint at ſomething like 
the explanation of the fable of Typhon given above, where 


* See note [QQQ.), at the end of this Book. 

+ Cap. xxviii. 1 De Sacrif, 

$ Orfas pir wr, g de d tare; dt Srl, Ba val. Abyuos vis rópar vli cp: ron. 
"Hessín So dat saras db. vb» Ala, & Tèr d isins z iw” avr. De; Ñ, Imi ve Mura- 
tien tO Ile, vi» Sis pax misacÓx,, xpi» tehigarla eqetyísial v. rip ipae A Hide 20 
apg . x. ra r idro rx 87 iat t: ida lib. iie c. 3. 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of Pan foon after, and on the fame occafion, he fays, 
** The Egyptians reprefent Pan as the Grecians paint him, with 
s the face and legs of a goat. Not that they imagine this to be 
** his real form, which is the fame with that of the other Gods. 
* But I take no fatisfaétion in recording the reafon they give for 
** reprefenting him in this manner *." From thefe two different 
ways of relating the circumftance of Jupiter's and Pan's diſguiſes 
under a brutal form, it appears that the Egyptian priefts had two 
accounts concerning it, the exoteric and the efoteric. Herodotus, 
in the ftory of Jupiter, makes no fcruple to record the firft; but 
the other, which concerns Pan's transformation, he did not care 
to touch upon. 

If this explanation of the famous fable of Typhon needed any 
further fupport, we might find it in what the Egyptian Theologers 
continued to deliver down concerning it. Diodorus Siculus, fpeak- 
ing of the difficulty in difcovering the true original of Egyptian 
brute-worfhip, fays, that the priefts had a profound fecret con- 
cerning it T: A ftrong prefumption that this here delivered was 
the fecret; it being the only one which the Priefts were much 
concerned to keep to themſelves; as we (hall fee when we come 
to ſpeak of the cauſes affigned by the Ancients for brute-worfhip. 
What the Priefts thought fit to intruft to the people concerning 
this matter, the Sicilian tells us, was this; That the Gods of the 
early times being few in number, and fo forced to yield to the multitude 
and injuſtice of earth-born men, affumed tbe forms of divers Animals, 
and by that means efcaped the cruelty and violence of their enemies ; 
but that, at length, gaining the empire of the world, they cor- 
ſecrated the fpecies of thofe Animals whofe forms they bad affumed, 
in gratitude for that relief which they had received from them in their 


8 Dag suyapa, xatavie EMent, alscqecuTmor x) vegee i · Gri Tetor D lig 
Doai pin, BIN" (utut, eis A7, Siis, dc & iua reis ppd quos vro», & pa origi A. 
lub. ii. c. 46. 

b ligis acras aripii v. N epi ve ĩxuei . lib. i. pe 54 


OO o 2 difireffes, 
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diftrefes*. ‘The moral of the fable lies too open to need an Inter- 
preter: it can hardly, indeed, be any other than that we have here 
given. But Diodorus aids us in the ditcovery of that fecret, which 
he himſelf appears not to have penetrated, where he fays that 
Melampus, who brought the Myfleries of Proferpine from Egypt 
into Greece, taught them the ſtory of TypHon, and the whole bi/- 
tory of the difafters and fufferings of the Gods+. Now we have 
fhewn 1 that one part of the office or the Hierophant of the Myfte- 
ries was to reveal the true original of Polytheifm: which inftruc- 
tion could not be conveyed more appofitely, than in the hiftory of 
Typbon, as here explained. From the whole then, we conclude, 
that this was indeed the profound fecret, which the Egyptian prieſts 
had concerning it. So that the paffage of Diodorus, laft quoted, 
not only fupports our interpretation of the fable of Typhon, but of 
the cret of the Myfteries likewife. 

Ouly one thing is worth our notice, that the Priefts fhould 
think fit to give the people this curious origin of brute-worfhip : 
We have oblerved, that they promoted and encouraged this Brutal- 
idolatry in order to hide the weaknefs of their Hero-worfhip; but 
then {ome reaſon was to be given for that more extravagant fu- 
perftition : fo, by a fine contrivance, they made the circumfances 
of the fable, by which they would commemorate their addreſs 
in introducing a new ſuperſtition to fupport the old, a reaſon for 
that introduced fupport. ‘This was a fetch of policy worthy of an 
Egyptian priefthood. 

But let us hear what the Ancients in general have to fay con- 
cerning the beginning of érute-wor/bip. Now the Ancients having 
generally miſtaken the origin of Hieroglyphics, it is no wonder they 

doc yàp the it dex; vnc Oedt, (yes Bilas i) xahoyvenires xd vl eMe; vd 
aw, v3». yyndo ure, dn Til v (ovr, & hà oU Tura relay kaprys v d 
X Bir or reper & vio a Tèr zispos Sd xprlacarlas x Tot cities sig iÈ Aft che- 
xip dv, & f SS và; Qiong ar ls ágepouÜnzas. lib. i. p. 54 

t 13 ondor ri mii rà wdn v fir iine lib. i. 

$ Lol. J. part 1. 
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fhould be miftaken in this likewife: and how much they were 
miſtaken, their diverſity and inconſtancy of opinion plainly thew 
us: And yet, amidít this diverfity, the caufe here affigned hath 
efcaped them; which had otherwiſe, "tis probable, put an end to 
all farther conjecture. But as they chanced to fall into variety of 
wrong opinions, it will be incumbent on me to examine and con- 
fute them. What I can at prefent recolle& as any way deferving 
notice, are the following: 

They iuppofe brute-worfhip to have arifen, 

1. From the benefits men receive of animals. 

2. From the doctrine of the metempfychofis. 

3. From the uſe of aferifms. 

4. From the notion of Gop's pervading all things. 

5. From the ufe of Animals as Symbols of the divine nature. 

6. From the invention of a certain Egyptian king for his private 
ends of policy. 

Theſe, I think, are all the opinions of moment. And of thefe, 
we may obferve in general, that the fourth and fifth are leaft wide 
of the truth, as making brute-worthip /yméolical: But the defect, 
common to them all, is that the reafon aſſigned by each concludes 
for the univerfality of this worfhip throughout paganifm ; whereas 
it was in fact peculiar to Egypt; and feen and owned to be fo by 
thefe very Ancients themfelves. 

I. The firft opinion is that we find in Cicero *, who fuppofes 
the original to be a grateful ſenſe of benefits received from animals. 

1. This labours under all the defects of an inadequate cauſe, as 
concluding both too much, and too little: Too much ; becaufe, on 
this ground, brute-worfhip would have been common to all nations; 
but it was peculiar to the Egyptian and its colonies: Too little; 
1. becaufe on this ground none but ufeful animals fhould have been 
worfhipped ; whereas feveral of the moft ufelefs and noxious + were 


* See note [RRR], at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [SSS], at the end of this Book. 
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held facred. 2. Plant worfbip mutt then, in the nature of things, 
have been prior to, or at leaft coeval with, that of brutes. But 
it was much later; and, on our theory, we fee how this came to 
pafs ; the vegetable world would not be explored, to find out hie- 
roglyphical analogies, till the animal had been exhauſted. 

Il. Neither could the doctrine of the metempfychofis, mentioned by 
Droporus *, be the origin of brute-worfhip : 1. Becaufe that opi- 
nion was common to all nations ; but brute-worfhip peculiar to 
Egypt. The doctrine of the metempfychofis flourifheth, at this day, 
with greater vigour in India, than, perhaps, it ever did in any 
place or age of the world ; yet it occations no worfhip, or religious 
veneration to thofe animals which are fuppofed the receptacles of 
departed fouls. A very exceſſive charity towards them it does in- 
deeed afford. And this is the more remarkable, not only as this 
people are funk into the moft fordid fuperftitions, but becaufe, 
having learnt animal-worfhip of Egypt +, if the doctrine of the 
metemp/ycbofis had any natural tendency to inflame that fuperftition, 
they had by this time been totally devoted to it. 2. Becaufe the 
hypothefis which makes tranfinigration the origin of brute-worfhip, 
muft fuppofe brutes to be venerated as the receptable of buman 
fouls become deified: but the ancient Egyptians deified none but 
beroic and demonic fouls: and fouls of this order were not ſuppoſed 
fubje& to the common law of the metempfychofist. 3. The in- 
trufion of thote fouls into brutal bodies, according to the law of 
tranfmigration, was underſtood to be a puniſhment for crimes. 


* Diodorus delivers this original, in his account of the fuperftitious worfhipof the Apis: 
T3; N 18 Bods réru vt eirias Ino Stews, Aiyola; ira ri. - Oi, sic river ĩ exa oco 
pilise, x; hà rabra Na pigs tH cio Sub a rag draht ald ui raf, Tb; uilaymrier 
lib. i. p. 54. 

+ As appears from hence, that thofe few animals, which are the objects of their 
religious worfhip, are fuch as were formerly moft reverenced in Egypt ; and into fuch, 
no fouls are doomed by the law of tranfmigration ; the realon of which we fhall fee 
prefendy. ` 

: The difference between Jcreic, demonic, and buman fouls, as it was conceived by the 
moft early pagans, will be explained hereafter. 


Their 
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Their prifon-houfe therefore could never become the object of 
adoration; but rather of averfion and abhorrence; as all /ubter- 
raneous fire was amongft the ancient Romans, and as that of purga- 
tory is amongſt the modern. 4. Laftly, the doctrine of the metemp- 
Jscbofis was much later than the firſt practice of brute-worfhip ; and 
evidently invented to remove objections againft Providence *, when 
men began to fpeculate and philofophife. What feems to have 
given birth to this opinion. of the origin of brute-worfhip, was the 
fancy of the later Egyptians, that the foul of Oſiris reſided in the 
Apis. Diodorus himfelf fupports the conjecture: For, reckoning 
up the feveral opinions concerning the origin of brute-worfhip, 
when he comes to that of the metempfychofis, he delivers it in a popu- 
lar relation of the foul of Ofiris refiding in the Apis. 


III. The third opinion we find to be favoured by Lucian +: 
which is, that the Egyptian invention cf diſtinguiſbing the Conflella- 
tions, and marking each of them with the name of fome animal, gave 
the frf. occafion to brute-worfbip. But, 1. the fame objection lies 
againft this folution as againft the two preceding : for this way of 
diftinguifhing the Aſteriſms was in ufe in all nations; but brute- 
worfhip was confined to Egypt and its colonies. 2. This way of 
folving the difficulty creates a greater: for then nothing will be left 
in antiquity T, to account for fo extraordinary a cuftom as the 


* See vol, I. book II. 

$ OF RAin] x $a i wg pride Tie Ix yàp & rd wards MO & arise 
Tar , drei Tt tra bin, x) u? aua eU, Svodine opas Teile i» Teles asntoudrerss, 
eie g ila, terer abrir ig A popfPo NN -A rien Qi io (quà Ta Aiyés ua wedvedice 
«oil à yng eal; Axe ix vd & Mu pogi» aries dul, adder &, &xxeluzi uoiuzo 
xeon: 1G xpo pio ei, biges ig ag A/ xb Ji & orioa ide ix ooa lei · 
n redyor dion, Soe aiyóugas Miror val pir & Taster lc ipio 78 pie Tacfe ci, goilat. 
De Aftrologia, t. II. p. 363. edit. Reitzii, Amft. gto. 1743. 

1 I fay, in Antiquity: for as to the folution of this point by the liberty of imagining, 
nothing is more eafy. The French author of the Hiftory of the Heavens has, by the 
mere force of imagination, removed all thefe di cult es; not only without any ſupport 
from Antiquity, but even in defiance of it, 


giving 
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giving to one Conftellation the form of a ram, to another the form of 
a fcorpion, Gc. when, in the apparent difpofition of thofe ftars, ther 

was not fo much refemblance to any one part of any one animal as was 

fufficient to fet the fancy on work to make out the reft. But if, for 

diſtinction fake, thofe things were to have a name which had no 
ſhape *, why then, as being of fuch regard from their ſuppoſed in- 
fluences, were they not rather honoured with the titles of their 
heroes than of their brutes? Would the polite Fgyptian priefts, 
who firft animalized the Afterifms, do like Tom Otter in the 
comedy, bring their Bulls and Bears to court? would they exalt 
them into heaven before they had made any confiderable figure upon 
earth? The fact is, indeed, juft otherwife. It was brute-worfhip 
which gave birth to the Afterifms. That the conftellations were 
firft named and diftinguifhed by the Egyptians is agreed on all 
hands: that they were much later than the beginning of brute-. 
worthip is as evident; the confufed multitude of ftars not being 
thus forted into bands, till the Egyptian priefts had made fome 
confiderable progrefs in aftronomy : But brute-worfhip, we know 
from Scripture, was prior to the time of Moses. When they 
began to colle& the ftars into Conftellations, a name was neceffary 
to keep up the combination; and animals, now become the reli- 
gious fymbols of their Gods, afforded the apteft means for that 
purpofe: For, 1. it did honour to their heroes: 2. it fupported 
their afrology (which always went along; and was often confounded 
with, their afronomy), it being underftood to imply that their 
country Gods had now taken up their refidence in Conftellations of 
benignant influence. 


IV. Nor is there any better foundation for the fourth opinion; 
which is that of PoxrHYRY +; who fuppofes that she doctrine of 


* Eide cuales aae N dH vi 
"Arja— Arat. in ga · 
| AT & radras NEN ts de & THs weds TS Sater oanrin, istas de d& d 
pé Tò Suy Harder, Sve Nd b ploy Anl eme ze yi Se, An oxdir à air A S 
So 12» (oe à ds d deres mata od g. De Abft, lib. iv. Goo’ 
D$ 
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Gop's pervading all things was the original brute- worſbip. But, 
I. it proves too much: for according to this notion, every thing 
would have been the object of divine worfhip amongft the early 
Egvptians; but we know many were not. 2. According to this 
notion, nothing could have been the obje& of their execration ; but 
we know many were, "This notion was never an opinion of the 
people, but of a few of the learned only: 4. And thofe, not of the 
learned of Egypt, but of Greece. In a word, this pretended ori- 
ginal of brute-worfhip was only an invention of their late Philofo- 
phers, to hide the deformities, and to fupport the credit of declining 
Paganifm +. 


V. Akin to this, and invented for the fame end, is what we 
find in JaAMaLicnuos 1; namely, That brutes were deified only as the 
fymbols of the firft caufe, confidered in all bis attributes aud relations. 
Groundlefs as this fancy is, yet as it is embraced by our beft 
philologifts, fuch as Cudworth, Voffius, and Kircher, on the faith 
of thofe fanatic and inveterate enemies to Chriftianity, Porphyry 
and Jamblichus, I fhall endeavour to expofe it as it deſerves. This 
will be the beft done by conſidering the rife and order of the three 
great fpecies of idolatry. The firft, in time, was, as we have fhewn, 
the worfhip of the Heavenly bodies; and this continued unmixed till 
the inftitution of political Society: Then, another fpecies arofe, the 
deification of dead kings and lawgrvers. Such was the courfe of 
idolatry in all places as well as in Egypt: but there, the method 
of recording the hiftory of their hero Gods, in improved dierogly- 
pbics, gave birth to the third fpecies of idolatry, brute-worfbip ; and 


* See vol. I. part ii, + See vol. I. 

$ nesrie N oos Béhepas rie Aiyunlen vis vtíxes tă; Ssodoyias Ruy ven · Sree yàg qi» Gio 
$9 sari; x) Tb Hv vio gige EHE, x) abr. sòr purius 1 d MH x) é fe- d 
vohorar tincrns ud, & c ia, Somes x) ð pteit vox , hv ⁰ν thoi sb; kpas; vt 
hà cu, vg tid, Ariete · $ & ri» di dul, sip Arinan vuv e Dà vd parar 
tinérar dE elle? drt Sr xaipola warla Ta Hl ipewen Ti» S fee © Duane ar 
Ayaba Fr wraps Aa sis asta tò ventis NH,, ai = acri) ve fe aires; TN THs 
atnpuppivas lo vd ova ien purayeyins vg · De Myſt. Egypt: ſect. 3. c. i. 
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this was peculiar to Egypt and its colonies. Now as the method 
ufed by all nations, of ingrafting bero-worfhip on far-worfbip, oc- 
cationed the Philologifts to miftake * the former as fymbolical of 
the latter; fo the method, ufed by the Egyptians (mentioned a 
little before) of fupporting brute-worfhip, which was really ſym- 
bolical of their hero Gods, made the fame writers think it to be 
originally fymbolical of ftar- Gods, and even of the firft Caufe. Thus 
the very learned Voflius fell into two miftakes: 1. That hero · 
worfhip was ſymbolical of ftar-worfhip: 2. That brute-worfhip 
was fymbolical of it likewife. The confequence of which was, that. 
the ſyſtem of phyfical-theology, which was, indeed, ane of the 
laft fciences of the Egyptian ſchool, was ſuppoſed to be the firfts. 
and hero-worfhip, which was indeed the firft religion of the Egyp- 
tian church, was fuppofed to be the laft. This is no more than 
faying, that (for reafons given before) the Magiftrate would very 
early inftitute the worflip of their dead benefactors, and that the 
Philofopher could have no occafion, till many ages afterwards. 
(when men grew inquifitive or licentious), to hide the ignominy of 
it, by making thofe hero Gods only fhadowy Beings, and no more: 
than emblems of the feveral parts of nature +. 

Now though the doctrine of this early phyfcal Theology, as ex- 
plained by the Greeks, makes very much for the high antiquity of 
Egyptian learning, the point I am concerned to prove; yet as my 
only end is truth, in all thefe enquiries, I can, with the fame 
pleafure, confute an error which fupports my fyftem, that I have in 
detecting thofe which made againft it. 

The common notion of thefe Philologifts, we fee, brings Hero- 
worfhip, by confequence, very low ; and as fome of their followers 
have purfued that confequeuce, 1 fhall beg leave to examine their 
reafonings. The learned author of the Connections puthes the mat- 
ter very far :—** It does not appear from this table [the Bembine] 
that the Egyptians worfhipped any idols of human fhape, at the 


* See the firft volume. 
t See note (TTT), at the end of this Book. : 
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* time when this table was compofed ; but rather, on the contrary, 
„all the images herein reprefented, before which any perfons are 
* defcribed in poftures of adoration, being the figures of birds, 
** beafts, or fiſnes; this table ſeems to have been delineated BEFORE 
“ the Egyptians worfhipped the images of men and women; 
* WHICH WAS THE LAST AND LOWEST STEP OF THEIR IDOLA- 
* TRY.“ Now the whole of this obfervation will, I am afraid, 
only amount to an illogical confeguence drawn from a falfe fad ; let 
the reader judge. All the images (he fays) herein reprefented, before 
«vbicb any perfons are defcribed, in poflures of adoration, are the figures 
of birds, beaſts, and fibes. I was fome time in doubt whether the 
learned writer and I had feen the fame table: for in that given us 
by Kircher, the whole body of the pi&ure is filled up with the 
greater Egyptian Gods in HUMAN sHAPE ; before feveral of which, 
are other human figures in poftures of adoration; unlefs the learned 
writer will confine that pofture to kneeling ; which yet he brings 
no higher than the time of Solomon +. Some of thefe worthippers 
are reprefented facrificing I; others in the act of offering; and offer- 
ing to Gods inthroned d. One of which figures I have caufed to 
be engraved ||, where a mummy from Kircher's Oedipus ** will thew 
us what fort of idol it is which we fee worfhipped by offerings ++. 
With regard to the kneeling poftures of adoration, to birds, beafts, 
and fifhes, thefe are in a narrow border of the table, which runs 
round the principal compartments. The learned writer indeed 
feems to make a matter of it, ** that all the images that kneel are 
** reprefented as paying their worfhip to fome animal figure; there 
* not being one inftance or reprefentation of this worfhip paid to 
** an image of human form, either on the border or in the table tt.” 


* Sacred and Profane Hiftory of the World connected, vol. II. p. 320. 
+ Ibid. p. 5:7. 
1 As at IS. V.) 
5 Asat [r. .] (0. z ] and IS. X.] 
"|| See plate IX. fig. 1. Pig. 2. plate IX. tt Fig. 1. 
12 Sacred and Profane Hiftory of the World connected, vol. II. p. 31g. 
Pp p 2 But 
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But furely there is no myftery in this, The table was apparently 
made for the devotees of Ifis in Rome *. Now, amongft the Ro- 
mans, brute-worfhip was fo uncommon, that the artift thought 
proper to mark it out by the moft diftinguifhed pofture of adora- 
tion; while the worfhip of the greater Hero-Gods, a worfhip like 
their own, was ſufficiently defigned by the fole acts of offering and 
facritice. 

But fuppofing the fact to have been as the writer of thefe Con- 
neclions repreſents it; how, I afk, would his confequence follow, 
That the table was made BEroRE the Egyptians worfbipped the 
images of men and women? It depends altogether on this ſuppoſi- 
tion, that Brute-worfhip was not fymbolical of Hero-worfhip ; but 
the contrary hath been fhewn. The learned author himſelf moft 
own that Apis, at leaft, was the /ym£ol of the Hero-God Oſiris. 
But can any one believe, he was not worfhipped in his own figure 
before he was delineated under that of an ox? To fay the truth, 
had this author's fa& been right, it had been a much jufter confe- 
quence, That the table was made AFTER the Egyptians had generally 
left off «corfbipping the images of men and women; for it is certain, 
the fymbolic worthip of brutes brought human images into difufe. 
Who can doubt but human images of Hero-Gods were ufed in 
Egypt long before the time of Strabo? yet he tells us 4, that in 
their temples (of which he gives a general defcription) they either 
had no images, or none of human form, but of fome beaft. He 
could not mean in thofe temples dedicated to animals; for where 
had been the wonder of that? nor will this difufe of human images 
appear ftrange to thofe who refle& on what hath been faid of thefe 
Symbols, which being fuppofed given by the Gods themfelves, their 
ufe in religious worfhip would be thought moft pleafing to the 
givers. 


* See note [UUU], at the end of this Book. 

E Tie & agnes rio legis à Rb van Kara vi cione Tar ett TÈ ría, &. 
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SRo, À an rene per, RANA Tar Ayer Cow robe. 

Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1158, 1159. Amft. ed. 
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This conclufion is further ftrengthened by theſe confiderations : 
1. That the age of the fable is fo far from being of the antiquity 
conceived by the learned writer, that it is the very lateft of all the 
old Egyptian monuments; as appears from the mixture of all 
kinds of hieroglyphic characters in it. 2. That on almoft all the 
obelifks * in Kircher's Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, which are un- 
doubtedly very ancient, we fee adoration given to idols in human 
form; and likewife in that very way the learned author fo much 
infifts upon, namely Genuflexion. 

Thus, though from the Bembine-table nothing can be concluded 
for the high date of heroic image-worfhip, yet nothing can be con- 
cluded for the low. However the learned writer will {till fuppofe 
(what every one is fo apt to do) that he is in the right; and there- 
fore tries to maintain his ground by fa& and reafon. 

His argument from fact ftands thus :—-‘* The Egyptians relate a 
** very remarkable fable of the birth of theſe five Gods. They fay 
** that Rhea lay privately with Saturn, and was with child by him; 
** that the Sun, upon finding out her bafenefs, laid a curfe upon 
** her, that fhe fhould not be delivered in any month or year : That 
„ Mercury being in love with the goddefs lay with her alfo; and 
** then played at dice with the Mocn, and won from her the feventy 
** fecond part of each day, and made up of thefe winnings five 
** days, which he added to the year, making the year to confift 
„of three hundred fixty - five days, which before confifted of 
% three hundred fixty days only; and that in thefe days Rhea 
“ brought forth five children, Oſiris, Orus, Typho, lûs, and 
** Nephthe. We need not enquire into the mythology of this fable; 
** what I remark from it is this, that the fable could not be in- 
** vented before the Egyptians had found out that the year confifted 
** of three hundred and fixty-five days, and confequently that by 
** their own accounts the five deities faid to be born on the five 
** irayoptras, or additional days, were not deified before they knew 

* Namely the Lateran of Rameffes, the Flaminian of Piammitichus, the Salluftian, 


and the Conſtantinopolitan. 
** that 
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** that the year had thefe five days added to it; and this addition 
*' to the year was made about—.4. M. 2665, a little after the death 
** of Jofhua *.” 

I agree with this learned author, that the fable could not be in- 
vented before the Egyptians had found out that the year confified of 
three hundred and fixty-frve days; I agree with him, that tb? addition 
of the five days might be made about A.M. 26653 but I deny the 
confequence, that she five Gods were not deified before this addition 
to the year; nay, | deny that it will follow from the fable, that the 
makers and venders of it fo thought. What hath mifled the 
learned writer feems to be his fuppofing that the fable was made 
to commemorate the deification of the five Gods, whereas it was 
made to commemorate the infertion of the five days ; as appears 
from its being told. in that figurative and allegoric manner in 
which the Egyptians ufually conveyed the hiftory of their ſcience: 
and it was ever the way of Antiquity, to make the Gods a partv, 
in order to give the greater reverence to the inventions of men. A 
defign to commemorate the time of deification was fo abfurd a thing 
in the politics of a Pagan prieft, that we can never believe he had 
any thing of that kind in view : it was his bufinefs to throw the 
Godhead back before all time ; or at leaft to place it from time 
immemorial. But admitting the maker of this fable intended to 
celebrate in general the hiftory of thefe five gods, can we think 
that he, who was hunting after the marvelous, would confine his 
invention within the inclofure of dates? a matter too of fo danger- 
ous a nature to be infifted on. We know (and we now, partly, 
fee the reafon of it) that the ancient mythologifts affe&ed to con- 
found all chronology 3 a mifchief which hath fo fhaken the crazy 
edifice of ancient times, that the beft chronologifts have rather 
buried themfelves in its ruins, than been able to lead others through 
it: befides, it is evident that new lies were every ycar told of their 
old Gods. Let him who doubts of this confider what additions 


Connect. vol. II. p. 283, 284. 
following 
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following poets and theologers have made to the fables whicli 
Homer and Heſiod had recorded of the Gods; additions, ſeen, by 
their very circumftances, not to have been invented when thoſo 
ancient bards fung of their intrigues. In thefe later fables we fre- 
quently find the Gods of Greece and Egypt concerned in adven- 
tures, whofe dates, if meafured by determined fynchronifins, would 
bring down their births to ages even lower than their long eftab- 
lithed worfhip. The not attending to this has, as will be feen 
hereafter, egregioufly mifled the incomparable Sir Ifaac Newton in 
his ancient Chronology. Thus the fame author *, Plutarch, tells 
us, in the fame place, of another Egyptian fable which makes 
Typhon beget Hierofolymus and Judæus +. But what then? muf we 
believe, that Typhon was no earlier than the name of Judæus? 
muft we not rather conclude, that this was a late ftory invented of 
him out of hatred and contempt of the Hebrews ? 

In a word, this practice of adding new mythology to their old 
divinity was fo notorious, that the learned Connector of facred and 
propbane biflory could not himfelf forbear taking notice of it : **'T'he 
** Egyptians (fays he) having firft called their heroes by the names 
** of their fiderial and elementary deities, ADDED IN TIME TO THE 
** HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND ACTIONS OF SUCH HEROES, A MY- 
% THOLOGICAL account of their philofo ophical opinions concerning the 
Gods whofe names had been given to fuch heroes . 

** But, fays this writer, had Offris, Orus, Typho, Ijis, and Nephthe, 
** been efteemed deities before this additional length of the year was 
** apprehended, we /Dould not have bad this, but Jome other fabulous 
** account of their birth tranfmitted to us d. Here the premiſſes and 
conclufion are feverally propped up by two falfe ſuppoſitions; 

*I. & Of. 

+ Tacitus feems to allude to this paltry fabie: Quidam, regnante Ide, exundantem per 
Aci multitudinem, ducibus Hicrofolyma & Juda, proximas in terras exencratam, iit. 
lib, v. cap. 2. 

t Connect. vol, II. p. 300, yore 
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the premiffes, by this, that the fable was invented to commemorate 
the origin of thefe gods; and the conclution, by this, that we have 
no other fabulous account of their birth. 

From fact, the learned writer comes to reafon ; and fpeaking of 
the Egyptian Hero-Gods, who, he fuppofes, were ante-diluvian 
mortals, he fays:—'* But I do not imagine they were deified until 
** about this time of correcting the year; for when this humour 
** firſt began, it is not likely that they made Gods of men but juft 
** dead, of whofe infirmities and imperfections many perfons might 
** be living witneffes: but they took the names of their firft an- 
** ceftors, whom they had been taught to honour for ages, and 
* whofe fame had been growing by the increafe of tradition, and 
* all whofe imperfections had been long buried, that it might be 
** thought they never had any.—It is hard to be conceived that a 
** fet of men could ever be chofen by their contemporaries to have 
** divine honours paid them, whilſt numerous perfons were alive, 
** who knew their imperfections, or who themíelves or their im- 
** mediate anceftors might have as fair a pretence, and come in 
** competition with them. Alexander the Great had but ill fuccefs 
** in his attempt to make the world believe him the fon of Jupiter 
* Ammon ; nor could Numa Pompilius, the fecond king of Rome, 

. * make Romulus's tranflation to heaven fo firmly believed, as not 
* to leave room for ſubſequent hiftorians to report him killed by 
** his fubje&s. Nor can I conceive that Julius Cæſar's canoniza- 
€ tion, though it was contrived more politically, would ever have 
** ftood long indifputable, if the light of Chriftianity had not ap- 
** peared fo foon after this time as it did, and impaired the credit 
** of the heathen fuperftitions. The fame of deceafed perfons muft 
** have ages to grow up to heaven, and divine honours cannot 


** be given with any fhew of DECENCY, but by a late pofte- 
s rity *.” 


Connect. vol, ii, p. 386, 287. 
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He fays, i£ is not likely they made Gods of men but juft dead, of 
whofe infirmities and imperfetlions many perfons might be living wit- 
nefese How likely fhall be confidered prefently ; but that they 
did in fa& do fo, is too plain, methinks, to be denied. The learned 
Eufebius, a competent judge (if ever there was any) of ancient 
fact, delivers it as a notorious truth, that in the early ages, thote 
who excelled in wifdom, (trength, or valour, who had eminently 
contributed to the common fafcty, or had greatly advanced the 
arts of lite, were either deified during life, or immediately on their 
deceafe * : This he had reaton to believe, for he had good autho- 
rity, the venerable hiftory of Sanchoniathon the Phenician ; which 
givesa very particular account of the origin of Hero-worfhip, and 
expreflly fays the deification was immediate: And furely, when 
men were become fo foolifh as to make Gods of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the /ikelie#, as well as moft excufable feafon was, while the 
heat of gratitude, for new-invented bleflings, kept glowing in 
their hearts ; or, at leaft, while the fenfe of thofe bleffings was yet 
frefh and recent in their memories; in a word, while they were 
warmed with that enthufiaftic /ove and admiration which our great 
poet fo fublimely defcribes : 

« "Twas virtue only (or in Arts or Arms, 

« Diffufing bleſſings, or averting harms) 

„The fame, which in a fire the fons obey'd, 

4% A prince, the father of a people made. 

** On him their fecond providence they hung, 

« Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

** He from the woud'ring furrow call'd the food ; 

% Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
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** Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound, 
And fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground *, 


Was there any wonder in this, that he who taught mankind to 
ſubject all the elements to their ufe, fhould, by a rude admiring 
multitude, be adjudged a Being of a fuperior order? 

But they took the names of their firft auceſtors, whofe fame bad been 
growing up by the increafé of tradition. Without doubt, the an- 
ceftors, men deified, and which, as being extreme early, may be 
called the frf, had a very large and fpreading reputation. But 
how was this procured but by an early apotheofis ? which, by mak- 
ing them the continual fubje& of hymns and panegyrics, preferved 
them from the oblivion of thoſe unletter'd ages: And in fact, 
the fame of all, but thofe fo deitied, was very foon extinct and 
forgotten. 

And all whefe imperſections bad been long buried, that it might 
be thought they never bad any. By this, one would be apt to think 
that the Hero-Gods of Greece and Egypt, whofe deification the 
learned writer would bring thus low, had nothing unfeemly told 
of them in their Legends: Which, were it true, the argument 
would have fome weight. But what íchool-boy has not read of 
the rogueries which the Pagan worfhippers have every where re- 
corded of their Gods? Are not thefe a convincing proof of their 
deification by that very age which faw both their virtues and their 
vices; but, with the fondnefs of times newly obliged, faw nothing 
but in an honourable light ; and fo unhappily canonized both 
the good and the bad together, and, in that condition, delivered 
them all down to pofterity ? Not that 1 fuppofe (for I have juft 


* Effay on Man, Ep. iti. 

T ux ifta juſtitia eft, nobis fuecenfere, quód talia dicimus de diis eorum ; & fibi 
non fuccenfere, qui hzc in Theatris libentiiũmè fpeétant crimina deorum fuarum? & 
quod effet incredibile, nifi conteftatiffime probaretur, hac ipfa theatrica crimina deorum 
fuorum ix HONOREM INSTITUTA SUNT eorundem deorum. Augutt, de civit. Dei, 
I. ir. e. 10. 
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fhewn the contrary) that late poets and mythologifts did not add 
to the tales of their forefatheis. I can hardly believe Jupiter to 
have been guilty of all the adulteries told of him in Ovid: But this 
one may fafely fay, that unlefs he had been a famed Adulterer, in 
early tradition, his later worfhippers had never dared to invent fo 
many odious ftories of the Sire of gods and men. 

But, it is bard to be conceived that they ſbould have divine bonours 
immediately paid them, becaufe their contemporaries might have as fair 
a pretence, and come in competition with them. I underftood that 
none were deified but thofe whofe benefits to their fellow-citizens, 
or to mankind at large, were very eminent; and that a// with 
thefe pretenfions were deified ; fo that I fcarce know what to make 
of this obſervation. 

But Alexander and Cefar’s apotheofes were fcorned and laughed 
at*, And fo they deferved. For if they, or their flatterers for 
them, would needs affect deification in a learned and enlightened 
age and place, no other could be expected from fo abfurd an at- 
tempt. But then thofe, who knew better how to lay a religious 
project, found no impediment from their nearne/ to its execution. 
Thus Odin +, about this very Cæſar's time, afpired to immediate 
worfhip amongſt a rude and barbarous people (the only fcene for 
playing the farce with fuccefs), and had as good fortune in it, as 
either Ofiris, Jupiter, or Belus. 

Nor could Numa Pompilius make Romulus's tranflation to heaven 

So firmly believed, as not to leave room for fubfequent biflorians to report 
bim killed by bis ſubjects. Here the writer conícious that Antiquity 
oppofed his hypothefis of the late deification of their early heroes, 


Plutarch ufes this very argument againſt Euhemerus, to prove that their country 
gods ac ver were mortal Men. Ibi IZ. 9 OF. p. 641. 

t Odinus fapremas eff. & antiquifimus. Afarum, qui omues res gubernat; atque. etiamfi 
ceteri Dii potentes fint, omnes tamen ipfi inferviunt, ut patri liberi,—Cum Pompeius dux quidam 
Romanorum Orientem. bellis infeffaret, Odinus ex Afia buc im feptentrionem fugiehet, Edda 
Snorronis apud Thom, Bartholin, de Antiq. Danic. p. 648 & 6520, 
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with many glaring examples to the contrary, has thought fit to 
produce one * which he fancied he could deal with. Romulus 
tranſlution was never fo firmly believed but that SUBSEQUENT Itis- 
TORIANS, &e. As if at all times ſpeculative men did not fee the 
origin of their beft eftablithed Hero-gods: As if we could forget, 
what the learned writer himfelf takes care to tell us in this very 
place, that Eubemerus Meffenius wrote a bosk to prove the ancient 
gods of the heathen world to have been only their ancient kings and 
commanders +. 

The fame of deceafed perfons Gays he) muff bave ages to grow up 
to beaven.— Mufl! that is, in fpite of a barbarous multitude, who 
would make Gods of them out of hand : in fpite of ancient Story, 
which tells us plainly, they had their wicked wills. 

And divine bonours cannot be given with any foew of decency but 
by late pofferity. It muft be confeffed, the Ancients obferved 
much decency when, in the number of their greater Gods, they 
admitted ravifhers, adulterers, pathics, vagabonds, thieves, and 
murderers, 

But now the Jearned writer, in toiling to bring hero-worfhip 
thus low, draws a heavier labour on himſelf; to invent fome pro- 
bable caufe of the apotheofis: that warmth of gratitude for god-like 
benefits received, which ancient hiftory had fo fatifactorily atfigned 
for the caufe, being now quite out of date. For when gratitude is 
fuffered to cool for many ages, there will want fome very ftrong 
machine to draw thefe mortals up to heaven. However, our author 
has ſupplied them with a moft fplendid vehicle. Some ages after 
** (fays he) they defcended to worfhip heroes or dead men.—The 
** molt celebrated deities they had of this fort were Cronus, Rhea, 
* Ofiris, Orus, Typhon, Iſis, and Nepthe; and thefe perſons 
** were laid to be deified upon an opinion that, at their deaths, 
s their fouls migrated into fome stax, and became the animating 


* See note (XXX), at the end of this Book. 
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** fpirit of fome luminous and heavenly body: This the Egyptian 
** priefts expreffly afferted.—Let us now fee when the Egyptians 
** firft confecrated thefe hero-gods, or deitied mortals. To this I 
** aniwer, Not before they took notice of the appearances of the 
** particular ars which they appropriated to them. Julius Cæſar 
** was not canonized until the appearance of the Julium Sidus, nor 
** could the Phenicians have any notion of the divinity of Cronus until 
** they made fome obfervations of the far which they imagined he 
** was removed into *. > 

He fays, the Egyptian priefls EXPRESSLY ASSERTED that thefe 
perfons were faid to be deified upon an opinion that at their death 
their fouls migrated into fome flar. And for this he quotes a paflage 
out of Plutarch’s tract of [fis and Ofris; which I fhall give the 
reader in Plutarch's own words, that he may judge for himfelf. 
Speaking of the tombs of the Gods, he fays: But the prieſs afirm 
not only of tbeſe, but of all the other Gods, of that tribe which were 
not unbegotten nor immortal, that their dead bodies are depofited among ft 
them and preferved with great care, but that their fouls illuminate 
the flars in beaven +. All here afferted is that the Egyptians thought 
the fouls of their hero-gods had migrated into fome ftar; but not 
the leaft intimation that tbey were deified upon this opinion of their 
migration. Thefe are two very different things. The opinion 
of their migration might, for any thing faid by Plutarch, be an 
after fuperftition ; nay we fhall make it very probable that it was 
fo : for the Connector not reſting on this authority, as indeed he had 
fmall reafon, cafts about for fome plaufible occafion, how men 
come to be deified upon fo ftrange an opinion ; and this he makes 
to be their First notice of the appearance of a particular flar. But 
how the new appearance of a ftar fhould make men fuppofe the 
foul of a dead anceftor was got into it, and fo become a God, is 


Connect. vol. ii, p. 281, 282, 283. 
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as hard to conceive as how Tenterden fteeple fhould be the caufe 
of Goodwin-Sands. Indeed, it was natural enough to imagine fuch 
an expavew, When the cultivation of judicial aftrology had aided a 
growing fuperftition to believe that their tutelary God had chofen 
the convenient refidence of a culminating ftar, in order to fhed his 
beft influence on his own race or people. This feems to be the 
truth of the cafe: and this, I believe, was all the Egyptian priefts, 
in Plutarch, meant to fay. 

But from a fuficient caufe, this new appearance is become (be- 
fore the conclufion of the paragraph) the only caufe of deification : 
Julius Cafar was not canonized until the appearance of tbe Fulium 
Sidus: nor coul D the Phenicians bave any notion of the divinity of 
Cronus until they made fome obfervations of the flar which they 
imagined be was removed into. As to Cæſar's apotheoſis it was a 
vile imitation of thofe viler flatteries of Alexander's fucceffors in 
Greece and Egypt; and the Julium Sidus an incident of no other 
confequerice than to fave his fycophants from blufhing. But 
abandoned Courtiers and proftitute Senates never wait for the de- 
claration of Heaven: and when the flaves of Rome fent a fecond 
tribe of Monſters to replenifh the Conftellations, we find that Au- 
guftus, Tiberius, Claudius, Sc. who rofe into Gods as they funk 
below humanity, had no more Stars in their favour than Teague 
in the Committee. But of all cafes, the Phenicians’ feems the 
hardeft : who with their infinite fuperftitions could yet have no 
notion of Cronus's divinity, till they had read his fortune in his 
Star. I am fo utterly at a lofs to know what this can mean, that 
I will only fay, if the reader cannot fee how they might come by 
this notion another way, then, either he has read, or I have 
written, a great deal to very little purpofe. 

VI. We come now to the laft cauſe aſſigned by the Ancients 
for brute. worfhip, as we find it in Eusesius “; namely, That it 


9 See Div. Leg. vol. I. 
was 
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was the invention of a certain king, for his private ends of policy, 
to eftablith in each city the exclufive worfhip of a different animal, 
in order to prevent confederacies and combinations againft his Go- 
vernment. That an Egyptian king did in fa& contrive fuch a po- 
litical inftitution one may fafely allow, becaufe, on this very fup- 
pofition, it will appear that brute-worfhip had another and prior 
original, For it is not the way of Politicians to invent new Reli- 
gions, but to turn thofe to advantage which they find already in 
ufe. The cunning, therefore, of this Egyptian monarch confifted 
in founding a new inftitution of intolerance, upon an old eftablifhed 
practice in each city of different animal- worſbip. But fuppofing this 
king of {o peculiar a ftrain of policy that he would needs invent a 
new Religion; How happened it that he did not employ bero- 
«vor/bip to this purpofe (fo natural a fuperftition that it became uni- 
verfal) rather than the whimfical and monftrous practice of brute- 
100r/bip, not fymbolical, when direct hero-worfhip would have 
ferved his purpofe fo much better ; religious zeal for the exclufive 
honour of a dead citizen being likely to rife much higher than reve- 
rence to a compatriot animal? 'The only folution of the difficulty 
is this, Brute-worfhip being then the favourite fuperftition of the 
people, the politic monarch chofe that for the foundation of his 
contrivance. So that we muft needs conclude, this pretended caufe 
to be as defedtive as the reft. 

Theſe were the reafons the Greek writers gave for brute-wor- 
ſeip in general. But befides thefe, they invented a thoufand fanci- 
ful caufes of the worfbip of this or that animal in particular ; which 
it would be to no purpoſe to recount. 

On the whole, fo little ſatisfaction did thefe writers afford to 
the learned Fourmont (who yet is for making fomething or other 
out of every rag of Antiquity, which he can pick up and new-line 
with an Etymology), that he frankly owns the true original of 
brute-worfhip is the moft difficult thing imaginable to find out: 
Si on nous demandoit (fays he) de quel droit, tel ou tel dieu, avoit 
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fous lui tel ou tel animal, pour certain, rien de plus difficile à de- 
viner *, 

However, amidft this confufion, the Greeks, we fee, were mo- 
deft. They fairly gave us their opinions, but forged no hiftories 
to fupport them. ‘The Arabian writers were of another caft: it 
was their way to free themfelves from thefe perplexities by telling 
a ftory: Thus Abennephi, being at a lofs to account for the 
Egyptian worfhip of a fly, invents this formal tale, That the Egyp. 
tians being greatly infefted with thefe inſects confulted the oracle, 
and were anfwered, that they muft pay them divine honours. See 
then, {ays this dextrous writer, the reafon of our finding fo many on 
she obelifés and pyramids. 

But of all the liberties taken with remote Antiquity, fure no- 
thing ever equalled that of a late French writer, whofe book, inti- 

_ tuled, Hisrorre pu Ci, accidentally fell into my hands as this 
fheet was going to the prefs. Kircher, bewildered as he was, had 
yet fome ground for his rambles. He fairly followed Antiquity : 
unluckily indeed, for him, it proved the ignis fatuus of Antiquity ; 
fo he was ridiculoufly mifled. However he had enough of that 
fantaftic light to fecure his credit as a fair writer. But here is a 
man who regards Antiquity no more than if he thought it all 
imaginary, like his countryman, Hardovin. At leaft, he tells us 
in exprefs words, that the ftudy of the tedious and fenfelefs writ- 
ings of Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
fuch like, is all labour loft. The truth is, thefe volatile writers 
can neither reft in fact nor fable; but are in letters what Tacitus's 
Romans were in civil government, who could neither bear a per- 
fe& freedom, nor a thorough flavery +. Only with this additio- 
nal perverfity, that when the inquiry is after Truth they betray a 
ftrange propenfity to Fable; and when Fable is their profefled fub- 


* Ref. Crit. fur les hifloires des anciens peuples, liv. ii, § 4. 
+ This fhews why Locxz is no favourite of our hiſtorian. J'ai là le TREs-ENNUIEUX 


traité de Locke far l'entendement Lamain, & c. Vol. i. p. 387, 388. 
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je& they have as untimely an appetite for Truth; thus, in that 
philofophical Romance called La vie de Sethos, we find a much 
jufter account of old Egyptian wifdom than in all the pretended 
Hifloire de Ciel, ‘This Hiitorian's Syftem is, that all the civil and 
religious cuſtoms of Antiquity fprung up from AGRICULTURE ; 
nay that the very Gods and Goddefles themfelves were but a part 
of this all-bounteous harveft *: 


Nee ulla interea efl. inarate gratia terre. 


Now the two moft certain facts in Antiquity are thefe, ** That 
the idolatrous worfhip of the HEAVENLY sopies arofe from the vi- 
fible influence they have on fublunary things;" and ** That the 
country-gods of all the civilized nations were DEAD MEN deified, 
whofe benefits to their fellow-citizens, or to mankind at large, had 
procured them divine honours.” Could the reader think either of 
thefe were likely to be denied by one who ever looked into an an- 
cient book; much lefs by one who pretended to interpret Anti- 
quity ? But neither Gods nor Men can ſtand before a fem. This 
great adventurer aflures us that the whole is a delufion ; that An- 
tiquity knew nothing of the matter; that the heavenly bodies were 
not worfhipped for their influences; that Ofiris, Ifis, Jupiter, 
Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, nay their very hero-gods, fuch as Her- 
cules and Minos, were not mortal men nor women; nor indeed any 
thing but the letters of an ancient alphabet; the mere figures 
which compoted the fymbolic directions to the Egyptian hufband- 
men t. And yet, after all this, he has the modefty to talk of 
Sysremes BIZARRES T; and to place the Newtonian fyfem in that 
number. It would be impertinent to afk this writer, where was 
his regard to Antiquity or to Truth, when we fee he has fo little. 
for the public, as to be wanting even in that mere refpect due to 


See p. 99, 315, & paffim, vol. i. Ed. Tar. 1739, Svo. 

+ See note (YYY], a: the end of this Book. 

1 See p. 122. of his Revifion de l’hiftoire du Ciel. f 
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every reader of common apprehenfion ? and yet this Syfem, begot 
by a delirious imagination on the dream of a lethargic pedant, is to: 
be called interpreting Antiquity *. However, as it is a work of enter-- 
tainment, where AGRICULTURE has the top part in the piece, and 
Antiquity is brought in only to decorate the ſcene, it fhould, me- 
thinks, be made as perfect as poſſible. Would it not therefore 
be a confiderable improvement to it, if, inftead of faying the Egyp- 
tian hufbandmen found their gods in the fymbolic directions for 
their labour, the ingenious author would fuppofe that they turned. 
them up alive as they ploughed their furrows, juft as the Etruf- 
cans found their god Tages+: This would give his piece the 
marvelous, fo neceflary in works of this nature, corrected too by 
the probable, that is, fome kind of fupport from Antiquity, which 
it now totally wants. Befides, the moift glebe of Egypt, we 
know, when impregnated with a warm Sun, was of old famed 
for hatching men f and monfters. 

To return. From what hath been laft faid, we conclude, That 
the true original of brute-worfbip was the uſe of ſymbolic writing : 
and, confequently, that Symbols were extreme ancient; for brute 
worſhip was national in the days of Moses. But Symbols were 
invented for the repofitory of Egyptian wifdom; therefore the 
Egyptians were very learned even from thofe early times: The 
point to be proved. 

And now, had this long difcourfe on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
done nothing but afford me this auxiliary proof, which my argu- 


* S'il y a méme quelque chofe de folide & de fuivi dans l'hiftoire, que je vais donner 
de l'origine du ciel poetique, j'avoue que j'en fuis redevable à l'explication ingénieufe, 
mais fimple, par laquelle l'auteur des faturnelles (Macrob. Saturn. lib. i, cap. 17.) 
nous a éclairci l'origine du nom des ces deux ſignes. Hift. du ciel, vol. I. c. 1. 

+ Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquinienſi, cum terra araretur & fulcus altius 
effet impreſſus, extitiſſe repente, & eum adiatus effe, qui arabas, Is autem Tages, ut 
in libris eft Etrufcorum, puerili fpecie dicitur vifus, fed fenili fuiffe prudentia, &c. Cic, 
de Div. lib. ii. cap. 25. 
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ment does not want, I (hould certainly have made it fhorter. But 
it is of much ufe beüides, for attaining a true idea of the EASTERN 
ELOCUTION (whofe genius is greatly influenced by this kind of 
writing), and is therefore, 1 prefume, no impropet introduction 
to the prefent volume, whofe fubje& is the religion and civil po- 
licy of the Hebrews. "The excelent Mr. Mede pointed to this 
ufe: and the learned Mr. Daubuz endeavoured to profecute his 
hint, at large; but falling into the viſions of Kircher, he fruf- 
trated much of that fervice, which the application of hieroglyphic 
learning to fcripture language would otherwife have afforded. 

A farther advantage may be derived from this long diſcourſe: 
it may open our way to the true Egyptian Wiſdom; which by 
reaſon of the general miftakes concerning the origin, ule, and dif- 
tinct fpecies of Hieroglyphic writing, hath been hitherto {topped 
up. The fubje& now lies ready for any diligent enquirer; and 
to fuch an one, whofe greater advantages of fituation, learning, 
and abilities, may make him more deferving of the public regard, 
] leave it to be purfued. 

But whatever help this may afford us towards a better acquain- 
tance with the ancient Egyptian Wiſdom, yet, what is a greater 
advantage, it will very much affift us in the ftudy of the Grecian ; 
and, after fo many inftances given of this ufe, one might almoft 
venture to recommend thefe two grand vehicles of Egyptian learn- 
ing and religion, the MysTERIES treated of in the former volume, 
and the HIEROGLYPHICs in the prefent, as the cardinal points on 
which the interpretation of GREEK ANTIQUITY ſhould from hence- 
forth turn. 
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SECT V. 


T HE courfe of my argument now brings me to examine a 

new hypothefis againft the high antiquity of Egypt, which» 
hath the incomparable Sir Isaac NEw row for its Patron; a many. 
for whofe fame Science and Virtue feemed to be at ſtrife. The- 
prodigious difcoveries he had made in the natural world, and efpe- 
cially that ſuperiority of genius which opened the way to thofe- 
difcoveries, hath induced fome of his countrymen to think him as 
intimate with the moral; and'even to believe with a late ingenious. 
commentator on his Optics, that as every thing which Midas 
touched, turned to gold, fo ail that Newton handled turned to 
demonftration. 

But the fublimeft underftanding lias its bounds, and, what is 
more to be lamented, the ftrongeft mind has its foible. And this 
miracle of fcience, who difclofed all nature to our view, when he 
came to correct old Time, in the chronology of Egypt, ſuffered 
himfelf to be feduced, by little lying Greek mythologifts and ftory- 
tellers, from the Geben of Moses, into the thickeft of the Egyp: 
tian darknefs. So peftilent a mifchief in the road to Truth is a 
favourite hypothefis : an evil, we have frequent occafion to lament; 
as it retards the progrefs of our enquiry at almoft every ftep. For 
it is to be obferved, that Sir Ifaac’s Egyptian chronology was 
fafhioned only to fupport his Grecian ; which he erected on one cf 
thofe fublime conceptions peculiar to his amazing genius. 

But it is not for the fake of any private Syftem that I take 
upon me to conſider the arguments of this illuftrious man. The 
truth is, his ditcourfe of she empire of Egypt contradicts every thing 
which Moses and the Propugts have delivered concerning thefe 
ancient people. Though fome therefore of his admirers may feem. 
to think that no more harm can derive to religion by his contradict» 
ing the Hifory, than by his overturning the Afronomy, of the 

Bible, 
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Bible, yet I am of a different opinion; becaufe, though the end 
of the facred hiftory was certainly not to inftru& us in Aftronomy, 
yet it was, without queſtion, written to inform us of the various 
fortunes of the People of God; with whom, the hiftory of Egypt 
was clofeiy connected. I · ſuſpect therefore, that the efpoufing this 
hypothefis may be attended with very bad confequences in our 
difputes with Infidelity. The prefent turn, indeed, of Free-think- 
ing is to extol the high antiquity of Egypt, as an advantage to their 
caufe ; and confequently to urge Scripture, which bears full evi- 
dence to that antiquity, as a faithful relater of ancient facts; yet 
thefe advantages being chimerical, as foon as they are underſtood 
to be fo, we (hall fee the contrary notion, of the low antiquity 
of Egypt, become the faſhionable do&rine ; and, what all good: 
men will be forry to find, the great name of: NewTon. fet againſt 
the Brace. 

It is therefore, as I fay, for the fake of Scripture, and from no: 
foolifh fondnefs for any private opinion, that 1 take upon me to: 
examine the fy(tem of this incomparable perfon. 

His whole argument for the low antiquity of Egypt may be 
fummed up in this fyllogifm:: 

Osiris advanced Egypt from a ftate of barbarity to civil 

policy. 

Osiris and SEsosTRis were the fame. 

Therefore Ecypr was advanced from a ftate of barbarity to civil 
policy in the time of SEsosTR1s. 


And to fix the time of Sefoftris with precifion, he endeavours to- 
prove him to be the fame with Sesac. But this latter identity not 
at all: affecting the preſent queftion, I fhall have no occafion to 
confider it. 

Now the minor in this fyllogiím being the queftionable term, he 
has employed his whole diſeourſe in its fupport. All then I have 
to do, is to fhew that Osiris and SEsosTRIs were not one, but two 
períons, living in very diftant ages. 

And 
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And that none of the favourers of this fyftem may have any 
pretence to fay, that the great Author's reafonings are not fairly 
drawn out and enforced, 1 fhall trantcribe them juft as I find them 
collected, methodized, and prefented under one view by his learned 
and ingenious Apologift:—* He [Sir Ifaac Newton] has found it 
% more eafy to lower the -pretenfions of the Ancients than to 
** conquer the prejudices of the Moderns. Many of his opinions, 
** that are in truth well founded, pafs for dreams, and in particu- 
* lar his arguments for fettling the time of Sefoftris, which the 
*** Greeks never knew, have been anfwered with fcurrility. ——I 
** fhall lay together here the evidences that have convinced me of 
** the truth of his conclufion, becaufe he has not any where col- 
* lected all of them. 

** 1, That Oliris and Bacchus were the fame, was generally 
e agreed by the Greeks and Egyptians, and is therefore out of 
*** queftion ; and that the great actions related of Sefoftris are true 
** of Sefac, and the difference between them is only nominal, is 
** affirmed by Jofephus. 

** 2, Ofiris and Sefoftris were both Egyptian kings who con- 
*  quered Ethiopia; and yet there never was but one Egyptian 
fing that was mafter of Ethiopia. 

** 3. Both were Egyptian kings, that with a prodigious army and 
* fleet invaded and fubdued all Afia northward as far as "Tanais, 
** and eaftward as far as the Indian ocean. 

*** 4. Both fet up pillars in all their conquefts, fignifying what 
** fort of refiftance the inhabitants had made. Paleſtine, in par- 
** ticular, appears to have made little or none, to them. 

** 5. Both paſſed over the Hellefpont into Europe, met with ftrong 
** oppofition in Thrace, and were there in great hazard of lofing 
their army. 

** 6. Both had with them in their expeditions a great number of 
** fofter brothers, who had been all born on the fame day, and 
** bred up with them. 


«* 7, Both 
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*« 7. Both built or exceedingly embellifhed Thebes in Upper 
* Egypt. 

“ 8. Both changed the face of all Egypt, and from an open 
** country made it impracticable for cavalry, by cutting navigable 
** canals from the Nile to all the cities. 

** 9. Both were in the utmoft danger by the confpiracy of a 
** brother. 

** 10. Both made triumphant entries in chariots, of which Ofiris's 
** js poetically reprefented to be drawn by tigers; Sefoftris's hifto-- 
* rically faid to be drawn by captive kings. 

** 1 1. Both reigned about twenty-eight or thirty years. 

** 12, Both had but one fucceffor of their own blood. 

** 15. Bacchus or Ofiris was two generations before the Trojan 
** war: Sefoftris was two reigns before it. Again, Sefac's invafion 
«of Judæa in an. P. J. 3743, was about two hundred fixty years 
** before the invafion of Egypt in his fucceffor Sethon's time by 
„ Sennacherib; and from Sefoftris to Sethon inclufively there 
„are ten reigns, according to Herodotus, which, if twenty fix 
* years be allowed to a reign, make likewife two hundred and 
** fixty years. 

In fo diftant ages and countries it is not poſſible that any 
* king, with many names, can be more clearly demonftrated to 
** be one and the fame perfon, than all thefe circumſtances and ac- 
* tions together do prove that Ofiris and Bacchus, Sefoftris and 
* Sefac, are but fo many appellations of the fame man: which 
“ being eftablifhed, it will evidently follow, that the Argonautic 
** expedition, the deftru&ion of Troy, the revolution in Pelopon- 
* nefus made by the Heraclidæ, &c. were in or very near the 
** times in which Sir Ifaac has ranged them *.“ 

J. Before I proceed to an examination of thefe reafonings, it 
will be proper to premife fomething concerning the nature of the 
fyftem, and the quality of the evidence. 

* Mr. Mann's dedication to his tract of phe trae Years of the Birth and Death of 


Crrzst, 
1. We 
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1. We are to obferve then, that this ſyſtem is fo far from ferv- 
ing for a fupport or illuftration of the ancient ftory of thefe two he- 
roes, that.it contradicts and :fubverts all that is clear and certain 
in Antiquity: and adds new confufion to all that was obfcure. 
‘The annals of Egypt, as may be feen by Herodotus, Diodorus Si- 
culus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, uo all copied from thofe 
annals, were as exprefs and unvariable for the real diverfity, the 
diftin& perfonality of Osin is and Sgsos T AIS, as the hiftory of Eng- 
land.is for that of any two of its own country Monarchs. For 
they were not vague names, of uncertain or adjoining times; one 
was the moft illuftrious of their DRI - obs, and the other of 
their Kines; both fixed in their proper eras ; and thofe vaſtly dif- 
tant.from one another. So that, I make no queftion, it had ap- 
peared as great a paradox, to an.old Egyptian, to hear it affirmed 
that Ofiris and Sefoftris were but one,.as it would be now to an 
Englifhman to be told that Bonduca and the Emprefs Matilda were 
the fame. All Antiquity acquiefced in their diverfity ; nor did the 
moft paradoxical writer, with which latter Greece was well ftored, 
ever venture to contradict fo well eftablifhed a truth. And what 
wonder? The hiftory of Egypt was not, like that of ancient Greece 
or Suevia, only to be picked up out of the traditional tales of 
Bards and Mythologifts : nor yet, like that of early Britain, the 
invention of fedentary monks : It confifted of the written aud au- 
'thentic records of a learned and active Priefthood. In which, the 
only tranfgreffion, yet difcovered, againft truth, is that natural 
partiality common to all national hiſtoriographers, of extending 
back their annals to an unreafonable Jength of time. Let me add, 
that the diftin& perfonality of thefe two men is fo far from con- 
tradicting any other ancient hiftory, that it entirely coincides with 
them. Nay, what is the fureft mark of hiftoric truth, there is, 
as perhaps we may take occafion to fhew, very ftrong collateral 
evidence to evince the real diverfity of thefe two ancient chiefs.— 
So far, as to the nature of the fyftem, 

2. The 
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2. 'The quality of the evidence is another legitimate prejudice 
againft this sew chronology. It is chiefly the fabulous hiftory of 
Greece, as delivered by their Poets and Mythologifts. This hath 
afforded a plaufible fupport to Sir Ifaac’s hypothefis; by fupplying 
him, in its geuealogies of the Gods and Heroes, with a number 
of fynchronifms to afcertain the identity in queflion. And yet, 
who has not heard of the defperate confufion in which the chro- 
nology of ancient Greece lies involved ? Of all the prodigies of 
falfhood in its mythologic ftory, nothing being fo monſtrous as its 
difmembred and ill-joined parts of Time. Notwithftanding this 
confufion, his proofs from their ftory, confifting only of fcraps, 
picked up promifcuoufly from Mythologifts, Poets, Scholiafts, &c. 
are argued from with fo little hefitation, that a ftranger would be 
apt to think the Fabulous ages were as well diftinguifhed as thofe 
marked by the Olympiads. But the flender force of this evidence 
is {till more weakened by this other circumftance, that almoft all 
the paſſages brought from mythology to evince the identity, are con- 
tradicted (though the excellent perfon has not thought fit to take 
notice of it) by a vaft number of other paffages in the fame mytho- 
logy; nay even in the fame authors; and entirely overthrown by 
writers of greater credit; the HISTORIANS of Greece and Egypt: 
which, however, are the other part of Sir Ifaac’s evidence; of 
weight indeed to be attentively heard. But this he will not do: 
but, from their having given to Ofiris and Sefoftris the like actions, 
concludes the Actors to be one and the fame, againſt all that thofe 
Hiftorians themfelves can fay to the contrary : Yet what they might 
and what they could not miftake in, was methinks eaſy enough to 
be diftinguifhed. For as Fable unnaturally joins together later and 
former times ; and ancient fable had increafed that confufion, for 
reafons to be hereafter given: fo Hiftory muft needs abound with 
fimilar characters of men in public ftations ; and ancient hiftory 
had greatly improved that likenefs, through miftakes hereafter 
likewife to be accounted for. Indeed, were there no more remain- 

Vor. II. Sss ing 
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ing of Antiquity concerning Bacchus, Ofiris, and Sefoftris, than 
what we find in Sir Ifaac’s book, we might perhaps be induced to- 
believe them the Same; but as things ftand in Hiftory, this can 
never be fuppofed. 

What I would infer therefore, from thefe obfervations, is this. 
We have, in the diftin& perfonality of Ofiris and Sefoftris, an hiſtori - 
cal circumftance, delivered in the moft authentic and unvariable man- 
ner, and by annalifts of the beft authority. All fucceeding ages agreed 
in their diverfity ; and it is ſupported by very ftrong collateral evi- 
dence. At length a modern writer, of great name, thinks fit to. 
bring the whole in queftion. And how does he proceed? Not by 
accounting for the rite and progrefs of what he muft needs efteem 
the moft inveterate error that ever was; but by laying together a 
number of circumftances, from ancient ftory, to prove the actions 
of Ofiris and Sefoftris to be greatly alike ; and a number of cir- 
cumftances from ancient fable, to prove that the Gods, whom 
he fuppofes to be the fame with Ofiris, were about the age of Se- 
foftris. So that all the evidence brought by this illuftrious writer 
amounting, at moft, but to difficulties againſt the beft eſtabliſhed 
fact of hiftory ; if we can, confiftently with the diftin& perfonality 
and different ages of thefe two heroes, fairly account for the fimi- 
lar actions recorded of them; and for the low age, as delivered by 
the mythologifts, of thofe Grecian Gods which are fuppofed to 
be the Egyptian Oſiris; if, I fay, this can be done, the reader is 
defired to obferve, that all is done that can reafonably be re- 
quired for the confutation of Sir Ifaac Newton's hypothefis, and 
for reinftating the ancient hiftory of their diſtinct perfonality in 
its former credit. 

But I fhall do more; 1. I fhall fhew from the religious con- 
ftitutions of Greece and Egypt, that the incidental errors which 
the Ancients fell into, concerning thefe two heroes, (of which 
errors our author has taken the advantage, to run them into one) 


were fuch as hardly any circumſpection could avoid. 
2. And 
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2. And ftill further, that the identity of Ofiris and Sefoftris, in 
its neceſſary confequences, contradicts SCRIPTURE, and the NA- 
TURE OF THINGS, 


II. I proceed then to a particular examination of this famous 
proof of the identity, as it is colle&ed and digefted by the learned 
Maſter of the Charter-houfe. 

The firft obfervation I fhall make upon it is, that, by the fame 
way of arguing, one might incorporate almoft any two HEROES, 
one meets with, in early and remote hiſtory. For as our great 
Englifh poet well obferves, 

* HEROES ARE MUCH THE SAME, the point's agreed, 
** From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 

„The whole ftrange purpoſe of their lives, to find, 

** Or make an enemy of all mankind." 


To fhew the reader how eafily this feat may be performed, I 
will take any two of our own Monarchs, that come firft into my 
thoughts,—Kino An T nun, for inftance, and WILLIAM THE 
Conayveror. And now let him only imagine, when arts and 
empire have learnt to travel further Weft, and have left Great 
Britain in the prefent condition of Egypt, fome future Chrono- 
loger of America, labouring to prove thefe Heroes one and the 
fame, only under two different names, by fuch kind of Arguments 
as this: 

1, ARTHUR and WILLIAM were both great warriors. 

2. Both were of fpurious or uncertain birth. 

3. Both were in the management of public affairs in their early 
youth. 

4- Both came from France to recover Britain from the Saxons. 

5. Both proved victorious in their expedition. 

6. Both got the crown of Britain by election, and not by deſcent. 

7. Both had other dominions, befides Britain, to which they 


fucceeded by right hereditary. 
Sssa 8. Both 
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8. Both went frequently on military expeditions into France. 

9. Both warred there with various fuccefs. 

10. Both had half-brothers, by the mother, who, being made 
very powerful, and proving guilty of manifold extortions and a&s 
of injuftice, were punifhed by them, in an exemplary manner. 

11. Both had rebellious fons or nephews, whom they met in 
the field, fought with in perfon, and fubdued. 

12. Both reigned upwards of fifty years. 

13. And both died in War. 


When our Chronologer had been thus fuccefsfal with his argu- 
gument from fimilar circumftances, (as in the cafe of Ofiris and Se- 
ſoſtris,, it is odds but he would go on; and to fettle a chronology 
which made for fome other hypothefis he had in view, he would 
next attempt to prove, from fmilitude of names, as before from 
ſimilitude of actions, that WILLIAM THE Conqueror and WILLIAM 
THE THIRD, another Conqueror, were but one and the fame, (as 
in the cafe of Sefoftris and Sefac). 

Here the number of fimilar circumftances, in the lives of Arthur 
and William, are, evidently, more characteriſtic of ong, than 
thofe in the hiftory of Ofiris and Sefoftris. Yet we know that 
Arthur and William werc rcally two different men of two very dif- 
tant ages. This will fhew the critics the true value of this kind of 
evidence; and fhould reafonably difpofe them to much caution 
in building upon it. 


II. 


But it will be ſaid, that the nature of the conformity between 
Oſiris and Seſoſtris is, in ſome reſpects, very different from that 
between Arthur and William. I grant it is fo; and, from thofe 
refpects, fhall now thew, how the miftaken identity of Ofiris 
and Sefoftris may be certainly detected. For I go on, and fay, 
though from this inftance it be feen, that a greater agreement 
might well happen in the lives of two ancient Heroes, than can 

bc 
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be found in thofe of Ofiris and Sefoftris, while their diftin& perfonality 
was acknowledged to be very certain and real; yet, in their cafe, 
it muft be owned, that there are peculiar and fpecific circumftances 
of fimilitude, which could not arife from that general conformity 
between the actions of two men of the fame quality and character; 
but muft be allowed to have had their birth from fome fancied 
identity. For feveral of the actions, given to both, agree only to. 
the time of one: I mean as Antiquity hath fixed their times. Thus, 
the vaft conquefts over Afia. agree well with the time of Sefoftris, 
but very ill with the time of Ofiris: and, again, the invention of 
the moft common arts of life agrees very well with the time 
of Ofiris, but very ill with that of Sefoftris. However, from this 
conformity in their ftory, Sir lfaac concludes Ofiris and Sefoftris 
to be the fame. And fo far we muft needs confefs, that it feems 
to have arifen from fome kind of identity ; a famenefs of perfon, 
or a ſameneſs of name. This great writer contends for the firft ; 
but as the firft contradicts and fubverts all Antiquity, if the 
afcribed conformity of actions can be well accounted for from their 
identity of name, and that identity be proved very probable from 
ancient ftory, the reader will conclude that the fabulous confor- 
mity had its rife from thence; and, confequently, that all Sir 
Iſaac's arguments for their identity of perfon make directly againſt 
him. For if the conformity arofe from identity of name, they were 
two perfons. I fhall endeavour to fhew all this in as few words 
as I am able. 


I. It was an old Egyptian cuftom, as we learn from Diodorus 
Siculus, to call their later Heroes by the name of their earlier 
Gods, This, hiftorian having fpoken of the cutest: aL Gods, ac- 
cording to the Egyptians, adds, They beld, that befides thefe, there were 
other EARTHLY Gods, born mortal; who through their wifdom, and 
comhn benefits to mankind, had acquired immortality; that fome 
of thefe bad been kings of Egypt 5 and that part got NEW NAMES, 
being called after thofe of the ceieflial Gods; and part kept thir 

oun, 
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own *. But this cuftom of calling the later Heroes after the names 
of their earlier Gods, was not peculiar to Egypt. Scripture in- 
forms us, that the Affyrians did the fame. And the practice muft 
needs have been general. For, as we have fhewn, the original 
ule of it was to fupport naſcent hero-worfhip 7. But there was 
another caufe, more peculiar to early Egypt; and that was the 
doctrine of tranfinigration. For it being thought that the fame 
foul paffed fucceffively into many human bodies; when they faw 
an eminent Character ftrongly refembling fome ancient Hero, 
they were inclined to fancy it the old bufy foul, which had taken 
up its refidence in a new habitation: and therefore very equitably 
honoured the prefent Hero with the same of the paft. This rea- 
fon, Tacitus tells us, the Egyptians gave for the great number 
of HEncuLEs's—* Qyem [ Herculem) indigene [ Ægyptii] ortum apud 
« fe & antiquiffimum perbident, eofque qui poflea pari virtute fuerint, 
** in-cognomentum ejus adſcitos T." This was fo notorious that Sir 
Ifaac could not help owning, it was their way to give one common 
name to feveral men. Nay even the leaft corporeal refemblance 
was fometimes fufficient to fet this fuperftition on work, and pro- 
duce the effect in queſtion; as we find from the fame Diodorus’s 
account of the Grecian Bacchus. He tells us, that when Cadmus 
the Egyptian was come into Greece, and his daughter Semele 
had a fpurious fon dying in his infancy, whofe perfon refembled 
the images of Ofiris, the grandfather, after having confulted the 
Oracle (whofe approbation was contained in the advice, £o obferve 
the cufloms of bis fathers), called him Bacchus, one of the names 
of Ofiris: paid divine honours to the embalmed carcaſe; and pro- 


* —*!Axur V da ren looo; veel Queis, iwdgherlas piv dee. da fe eines x) newer 
dsr ty] riwymóras tis alasnoiag, Sr ising sj Baoris piloras nlà she Alyuwler, pte 
Grguartvopiows d' arin, suàs pis SH Vrápyus To; Sparos, ruas N Hiariexeuisas weocnfoplar— 
Li. p. 8. Steph ed. 

+ See Div. Leg. vol. i, b. iii. ſ. 6, 

$ Annal. I. ö. c. 60— Omnes, qui fecerant fottiter, HarcuLes vocabantur, fays 
Varro likewife (as quoted by Servius). 
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claimed abroad, that Osrars had chofen to come once more amongft 
men under this infantine appearance *. From this cuftom of 
giving the names of celebrated perfonages of high antiquity to later 
men, who refembled them in qualities either of mind or body, it 
was, that they not only, out of honour to Sefoftris, called him 
Oſiris, but, out of contempt and hatred, gave Moses the name of 
Tvrnon, as appears from fome later accounts of this Typhon, when 
they had now jumbled Mofes and him into one; as they had done 
their Bacchus's, Hercules's, and Minos's; and as they were very near 
doing, by Ofiris and Seſoſtris. The accounts, I mean, are thofe 
which we find in Plutarch, of Typhon’s flying feven days, and 
begetting, after his efcape, two fons, JERUSALEM and Jupæus f. 
And further that this Typhon was the fon of Ifaac, and of the 
race of Hercules f$. 

Caufes like thefe could not fail to make this cuftom very dura- 
ble, amongft a people not at all given to change. And in fact, we 
find it continued even to the time of Cleopatra, who affected to 
be called the New Isis $, as her brother was called the new Bac- 
CHUS ||. At length it became fo general as to have no meafure but 
the fancy of every particular. For Lucian, defending the excet- 
five compliments he had given to. one Panthea, whofe form he 
had compared to the images of the Goddeſſes, juftifies himſelf by 
examples; and amongft the reft, by that of Egypt; I. hall not in- 
AA (ſays he) upon the practice of the Egyptians, who, though they 


KA ix Of» Ula v3». Alyuaiion, yu cis EAroig vi, x Ten- Tabra & irè s 
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be the maf religious of all people, yet employ the names of their Gods 
even to fatiety and diſguſt . 

To apply this practice to the cafe of the Herocs in queftion. 
Oliris was the great Lawgiver of the Egyptians: and the Founder 
of their Monarchy. — Sefeftris vaftly extended and ennobled their 
Empire; and was, at the fame time, author of many beneficial 
inftitutions. Now if ever an occafion greater than ordinary preſented 
itfelf, of putting in practice the cuſtom of honouring later Heroes 
with the name of the more early, it was here, where the refem- 
blance was fo remarkably ftrong. And if what Clemens Alexan- 
drinus fays be true, that Sefoftris fprung from Olrist, there 
was ftill a farther occafion of giving the later Hero the name of 
his firft progenitor. However, that it was given him, is highly 
reafonable to fuppofe. And this fuppofition will clearly account 
for all that ingrafted likenefs from which Sir Ifaac hath inferred 
their identity. 

For when now they had given to both, the fame name; not 
diftinguifhed, as were their Thoths or Hermes's f, (another famous 
inftance of this general cuftom) by the addition of frf and fecond, 
Pofterity would frequently confound them with one another ; and, 
in this confufion, inadvertently give che actions of Ofiris to Sefoftris, 
and of Sefoftris to Oſiris. But taking nothing from either, both 
their hiftories would foon become the fame. And as, in this mu- 
tual transferring of one another’s actions, ſeveral were given to 
both, entirely difcordant to either's age, we are enabled to difcover: 


E yàg vic Alyontins, rig i) Neef rale shes mdh, Snare rois Sion Ha els udges 
dN. Pro. Imag. in fin, 

+ —Tis , Oct, vi» Sgerärege vie aiti heat kme ade [Eicoren]. oi. 
Admon. ad. Gentes, p. 31. Edit. Colon. 1688, fol. 

t The hiftories of the firt and fecond Hermes are as much confounded with one 
another as thofe of Ofisis and Sefoftris, and from the fame caufe; yet, I imagine, 
the diſtinction of frf and fecond will hinder any one from fuppofing them to be the 
fame. 


the 
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the true caufe of this conformity ; and thereby to prove, that that, 
which it is plainly feen might be, really was, the caufe. 

I. Thus Otiris (becaufe Sefoftris was fo) is made a great conqueror, 
at a time when Egypt was but juft emerging from a ftate of barbarifm, 
into civil policy ; and long before feveral of thofe nations, he was 
faid to conquer, had a being. But this feems to be one of the 
lateft corruptions in their hiftory. Herodotus giving none of thefe 
conquefts to Ofiris, but to Sefoftris only : whence 1 collect, it was 
the produ& of fome age between him and Diodorus Siculus, who 
gives them to Ofiris with all their circumftances, and fupported by 
the evidence of pretended ancient monuments *. It appears too, 
to have been a Grecian addition, and at a time when it was the 
fafhion to make their fables, fyftematical +. For we are told 7, 
(and the tale was apparently framed for no other end than to-con- 
ne& this God, avith«the reft of the. College) that, when Oſiris 
made this expedition; he took Silenus with him as his Governor; 
that he appointed Iſis, Queen-regent in his abfence ; and Hermes 
her Privy-counfellor; Hercules he made General of his army, 
and Neptune, admiral of his fleet. And, that nothing might be 
wanting to compleat the cortege, he took with him a company of 
dancers and fingers; amongft which were nine lively girls more 
particularly eminent; with the king’s brother, as mafter of the 
maids, at their head; and thefe truly were to pafs for Apollo and 
the nine Muſes. This quaint improvement on an Egyptian blunder, 


* The columns at Nyfa in Arabia. 
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kudon Tae ÈO abris x "HoaxMaemiziuAalac N rdf tr piv wps Geile RÄ pegs xj 
v3» bw) Sardrle rower Biba yap viv "Orge Seils, & yaipa parses & xe 
$$ xj emyita: det pucugyar, by Se waglys iria dN d. gdur, Gaara T2 AN ral 
pias, tàs waja coi; EAA Hat Mirac, turer È bytes ror As G dyer, àQ 
Š x) Muenyitns actio Seel. I. i. p. 10, 11. 
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by fome driveling Greek mythologift *, as rank as it is, is one of the 
chief circumftances on which our illuftrious author hath thought 
fit to fupport his Chronology. And that which is the mere repre- 
fentation of an old raree-fhew of the Court of king Ofiris, brought 
by fome ftroler out of Egypt into Greece, is made an authentic re- 
cord to afcertain the true age of all their Heroes. I am fully fup- 
ported in the conjecture, that the tale of Ofiris’s conquefts was in- 
vented in fome age between Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, by 
the teftimony of two of the fobereft and moft accurate of the 
Greek writers, Strabo and Arrian ; who expreſſly tell us, that the 
ftories of Bacchus’s and Hercules’s exploits in the Indies were in- 
vented by the Maccdonians to aggrandize the glory of Alexander +, 
The Egyptians had prepared the materials and made them fit for 
ufe, by confounding Ofiris and Sefoftris, under the common name 
of Bacchus. 

2. On the other hand, Sefoftris (becaufe Ofiris was fo) is made 
the inventor of arts, and the civilizer of a rude and barbarous peo- 
ple, to whom he delivered the firft rudiments of Policy and Reli- 
gion, many ages after they had erected a flourifhing and powerful 
Empire. An inconfiftence fo glaring, that the ancient critics feeing 
thefe things recorded of Sefoftris, reafonably underftood Ofiris to 
be meant. This doubtlefs made Ariftotle fay 1 that Sefoftris was 
many ages before Minos: yet Eufebius places Minos in the times 
of the Judges. And in the twelfth dynaſty of Africanus, Sefoftris 
is made to reign, according to the calculation of Scaliger §, in the 


* The very learned Cafaubon, fpeaking of the fables, which concern Bacchus 
with the Nymphs and Mufes, fays, Ef enim Gretcanice vanitatis bec quoque inventum, 
Bacchicas in majus femper attollentium, De Satyrica Poefi, p. 41. 

+ Arrian, I. v. c. 3. Strabo, |. ii, p. 771. and l. xv. p. 1006, 7.  Cafaub. ed. 
Kat và «ii Mee & nal Ariss, Mryactires ple pir Pryor enrà syran tor Y XV 
ei iet, de irs aal 'EparorÜóre, amra xal Nie, salárie sal và wags Tei; RA. 
Strab. |. xv. 

1 nad yàp dr weds NN d Mw Baclànar $ Test. Pol. I. vii, e. 10. 

$ Vide Marfham Can, Chron. Secul. X. tit, Nilus Rex, 
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1392d year of the Julian period; that very point of time on which 
the extravagant chronology of Egypt had thrown Ofiris. But 
there is a paflage in Ælian which proves ftill more expreſſly that the 
Ancients fometimes underftood Ofiris by Sefoftris. The Egyptians 
(fays this hiftorian) affirm that Mercury taught Sefoftris bis laws*: 
and that Mercury the contemporary of Ofiris was here meant, is 
feen by another paffage of this hiftorian, where the fame thing is 
faid of all the Egyptians in general. The Egyptians boaft that Mer- 
cury taught them their laws +. 

But though miftake gave birth to this corruption in the Egyptian 
hiftory, yet, without doubt, it was a national vanity which fup- 
ported it. For we are told by Diodorust, who made collections 
from their hiftory, that the reafon, affigned by the Egyptians for 
that famous military expedition, which they had transferred from 
Sefoftris to Ofiris, was the Hero's beneficent purpoſe of carrying 
the new inventions of corn and wine to all the favage inhabitants 
of the earth ; whom it was his purpofe to reduce from a ftate of 
Nature, to Political fociety. The intelligent reader fees plainly, 
that the defign of this ftory was to do honour to Egypt, as the 
common benefa&refs of mankind. Though I will not deny, that the 
extravagance of the conceit, at the fame time, fhews how much 
they were at a lofs for a reafenable caufe of fo early an expedition. 
The difficulty of all this did not efcape the Sicilian. He frankly 
owns, there is a vat difcordancy and confufion in the accounts of 
Ifis and Ofiris $. What feems ftrange to me is, that this did not 
lead him to the caufe here explained, when he had fo well unra- 
veled the like confufion in the parallel cafe of Hercules and Alczus, 
"T heir ftory had been difordered, like this of Ofiris and Sefoftris, from 


* Gacis Alyis hos Tiere wag Epu ra mpo paco. Var. Hift. L xii. c. 4« 
4 Aye Gael wag’ ‘Epu TÀ spon icpacedaver. lib. xiv. c. 34. 
$ Toe N Orge Myero, deri véipyilni» Sila ie, rr piya err, Barskor 
Iii Svarar v eu, & bile: và ir v avigeres viv re TÀ; Api bia x} Tèr e 
78 r1 aveina & zubie xapi. I. i. p. 10. 
$ Kabau N Ii tes iri agar epi vere 157 i. l. i. p. 15. 
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Alcæus's taking the name of Hercules. But Diodorus, by the 
fame kind of reafoning * 1 have here employed to afcertain the di- 
verfity of Oſiris and Sefoftris, fhews that Alcæus and Hercules 
were different men; namely, from actions, given to Alexus, which 
could not belong to his age. But thefe being of different nations, 
the one a Greek, the other an Egyptian ; this circumftance afforded 
him an opening which he wanted in the cafe of Ofiris and Sefoftris, 
who were both Egyptians. 

And here let me obferve, that this ancient practice of calling 
later heroes by the name of earlier, whether of their own or of 
foreign countries, brought ftill greater confufion into fome other 
of their hiftories; making the Ancients themfelves imagine an 
identity where none was; as in Bacchus, Neptune, Hercules, 
Mars, Venus, Minos, &c. which popular miftakes Sir Ifaac 
employs to fupport another imaginary identity that they never 
dreamt of. 

From this ftate of Antiquity I would infer thefe two things. 
Firft, that, notwithftanding the conformity in the hiftories of Ofiris 
and Sefoftris, there is great reafon to fuppofe the reality of their 
diſtinct perſonalities, becaufe the fame kind of fimilitude, arifing 
from the fame miftake, is found in the hiftories of many other 
ancient heroes confefledly diftin&. Secondly, that there muft have 

Oe yàg SAO wage d ri vol, SAvpwions Duis Hoax; o vi» wps rùs yie 
galas móe, Quoi 73 75 Ke, au vii, vi; yiyerdas xalà Tip saxlar, $5 of 
*EXAwic Quz» Mees. ynícüas, yuna rige: vi» Tee GAAS pa Ao, 9; waited Myers, a0. 
the i£ cents yino v2» dd eme, bx” icsivas uo yàp eap Aiyuxlioss itn xalegQusiolas ein tir 
potius, arè & rc Teds Darw 2 Alur x Daxocien, ipsios N vc, re raro xj rd Mois 2 
Waray etri Haec, hà 7) val lub, v. xte pare rde (tuo süpnuiren, sòs dol imus seis 
pir Sree Abit rig àrrila nu, van & Jopas si» Ipsive exierat xpiela—cuppenis J 
vei; d a · Aryepírus i) vi» eng rois EM ix aA» x wf Qiu, Ste ala 
The yi vi» Duplus inviness ‘Hemadig. Prio Nc dci ep y cyplio wale vie. Toessde 
xe, Srs tà wira pigs ti; cinupivns Enpipslo v, eros, x) en vu» xal» Tw 
xa» GeilaxU. naX Sr «tiis ty yr ere «al ths dic xpi; Ti» xi Tig yeas, zabor- 
xvepévus irs rd irlqhus Sed ră warty; civ Segler ꝙ panra nali The Aube sis vip d. 
x pigs vd NN ga & redu. lib. i. p. 14, 15. 
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been, in Antiquity, fome very convincing proofs of the real diver- 
fitv of Ofiris and Sefoftris, to keep them, as it did, perpetually 
feparate, notwithftanding the famenefs in their hiftories ; when the 
like kind of conformity had melted two or more Bacchus’s, Her- 
cules’s, Minos's, into one. 

On the whole then, I have fhewn, that a /amene/s of name is 
fufficient to account for the original of the conformity in the 
hiftory of Ofiris and Sefoftris ; and, having done this, 1 have done 
all that is needful to afcertain their diverfity of perfon: there being 
nothing to oppofe to the full teftimony of ancient hiftory, which 
declares for their diverfity, befides this conformity of actions. 

But I have done more: I have fhewn, that a famenefi of name 
was, in fact, the only caufe of that conformity ; and, conſequently, 
that their perfons were really different. "That it could be only a. 
famenefs of name, I think, appears evidently from the giving to each 
hero, actions unfuitable to his age; as great conquefts to Ofiris, 
and civil inventions to Seſoſtris. For 1 perſuade myfelf, (though 
Sir Ifaac be obliged, for the fake of his hypothefis, partly to fup- 
port, and partly to palliate, this convincing circumftance) no one 
can, in good earneft, believe that Egypt was indeed emerging 
from a ſtate of barbarifm at the time in which he places Sefoftris. 
"Tis true, if men will yet fuppofe fo, I have no better argument 
againſt it than the BiBLE: and how far the credit of that will go 
in this enlightened age is not very eafy to guefs. In a word, fuch 
unfuitable actions afcribed to each, nothing can account for, but a 
miftaken identity, arifing from the /amenefi of name; for when this 
had advanced, or brought down, the real antiquity of either, the 
hiftorian was to fuit their actions to the imaginary time. Befides, 
we know they are not at all fcrupulous about property, when 
they fir] an atchievement in their way, capable of doing honour 
toa favourite Hero. There is, as might be expected, a pregnant 
inftauce of this, in the hiftory of this very Sefoftris; of whom it 
was recorded, that he divided the lands of Egypt amongft the Peo- 

ple, 
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ple, referving an annual rent to the Crown *. Now we are very 
certain that this was done, long before his time, under the mi- 
niftry of the Patriarch Jofeph. Here the theft lies open. While 
thefe Heroes were only made to pilfer from one another, there was 
fome difficulty to get them convicted ; as where two cheats are 
taught to convey their ſtolen goods into one another's hands, to 
evade a purfuit : but here an honeft man ſteps in to make good his 
claim, and proves it beyond all exception. 

But it is our bufinefs only to fhew that the conformity, in the 
hiftories of Ofiris and Sefoftris, may be well accounted for, from 
a famenefi of name, Otherwiſe, if the cafe required it, we thould 
not want pofitive arguments, fupported by the foundeft part of 
Antiquity, to prove their difference of perfon. To mention oue ot 
two only by the way; it has been obferved before 4, that, 
in ſubſtituting Hero, to Planet-worfhip, the Egyptian rulers, in 
order to bring the people more cafily into this later fpecies,of ido- 
latry, called the Hero by the name of a Celefial God. So Diodorus 
fays, that Sol firft reigned in Egypt; called fo from the Luminary of 
that name in the beavens, This was the eaſier brought about, be- 
caufe the firft Civilizers, to gain the greater authority, pretended, 
as was very natural, to be the Offspring of the Sun, that univerfal 
God of all the uncivilized people upon the earth. For the fame 
end likewife, namely to accuftom the people, even while in the 
practice of Planet-worfhip, to the new adoration, they turned 
the compliment the other way ; and called the Luminary by the 
name of the Hero; the fame hiftorian telling us, that they called 
the Sun, Ofiris, and tbe Moon, Ifis. Now the end of this mutual 
transferring of names being only to ftrengthen their sew idolatry 
by giving it a fupport from the o/d, it muft needs be invented on 

* —Kalanisas Ji tin N Aru dra titre inyo sòs ga [Fleurs] Age loo 
ieáry vH Diddle. S aed rúru ras apród; @nizazian, iel te; dr ar na? 
inadls. Herod. I. ii. c. 109. 

+ See Div. Leg. vol, 1, Book i, 
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the firt introduction of hero-worfhip. But hero-worfhip was as 
early as the firft inftitution of civil policy. Therefore the ufing the 
name of Ofiris to this purpofe, is a demonftration that he was as 
early as fober Antiquity fuppofed. Again, Herodotus tells us, and 
of his own knowledge, that no Gods, befides Ifis and Ofiris, were 
worfhipped by all the Egyptians in the fame unvariable manner *. 
This I think a plain proof of their being the common benefaétors 
of all Egypt, in the invention of corn, wine, and civil policy, as 
the Egyptian annals deliver; their other Hero-Gods, as particular 
and partial benefactors, being worfhipped varioufly. But this fixes 
them in their high Antiquity. Again, the calf and ox are owned 
to be the peculiar fymbols of Ofiris: but the GorpEN Carr I 
have proved to be an Egyptian fymbol; therefore Ofiris was, at 
leaft, as old as Moses. And again, our great Author owns +, that 
the king who invented agriculture in Egypt, feems to have been 
worfhipped by his fubjects in the ox or calf for this benefaction. 
Now the ox or calf was the fymbol of Ofiris. But agriculture, 
we certainly know, was invented before the time of Jofeph, which 
will bring us to feek for Ofiris 700 years higher than Sefac, 
who is our author's ancient Ofiris or Sefoftris of Egypt. 

To proceed: Such were the blunders in the hittory of Ofiris and 
Sefoftris t, of which Sir Ifaac hath taken advantage, to prove 
them to be one and the fame. And it is certain, as was faid before, 
that, had not the fure records of Antiquity kept them feparate, 
this jumbling of their actions into one another's life had long 
ago incorporated them; aud left no room for Sir Ifaac’s dif- 
covery: for the Ancients were fond of running many into one, as 
appears particularly in the cafe of Bacchus, whofe hiftory we come 
now to confider. 

* Qus yàg PU vic erde frans ipei; Alyoshos ohola, «X “loss ve) ‘Ovipt®. 0 5 
Aures sym Algues, situs Ñ zu aTa e. I. ii. c. 42. 

4 See note [ZZZ], at the end of this Book, 
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II. For Sir Ifaac farther itrengthens the evidence of their identity 
from Egyptian Hiftory, with the Grecian Mythology: in which 
Bacchus is delivered to us as the fame with Oſiris: and Bacchus 
bing but two generations earlier than the Trojan war, the very 
age of Sefoftris, this, in his opinion, reduces all three to one *. 

This identity of Bacchus and Oüris, Diodorus Siculus has very 
accurately confuted +. But to difcover the general caufe of this, 
and all other their mi(taken identities, we muft trace down the 
religion of GREECE from its original. 

It is a certain truth, agreed upon by ancient as well as modern 
writers, that civiLiZED GREECE received its religion from EGYPT. 
But the way in which this commerce was carried on is not fo 
well underftood. It is generally fuppofed to have been done by 
adopting, and worfhipping the very Egyptian Gods themfelves. 
But this is a capital miftake. It was not till long after their firft 
acquaintance with Egypt, and inítru&ion in their religious Rites, 
that they adopted Egyptian Gods: which 1 fhall now endeavour 
to fhew. 

In the barbarous ages of Greece their only Gods were thofe na- 
tural Divinities, the heavenly Luminaries {. But, on their firft 
commerce with Egypt for the arts of policy, they found there a 
new fpecies of idolatry, the worfhip of DEAD MEN; which civi- 
lized Egypt had invented ; and which, as they improved in policy, 
had almoft worked out their firft natural Deities; the fame with 
thofe of all other uncivilized nations $. This new fpecies, the 
Greeks eagerly embraced: and beginning now to take the Egyp- 
tian nation for their model in religious as well as in civil matters, 
they brought home this mode of foreign worſhip, namely, DEAD 
MEN DEIFIED. Thus far is agreed on all hands. The material 
queftion is, whether their obje& were Egyptian hero-gods; or 
whether, in imitation of that worfhip, they made hero-gods of 

* Page tot. + Lib. i. p. 14. 

$ See Div. Leg. vol. I. § Id. ib. 
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their own? The common opinion is that they took the Egyptian. 
I fuppofe, on the contrary, that they muft needs make hero - gods 
of their own; and could not, at that time, receive the other. My 
reafon is this: 

The greater celeftial bodies were Deities in common, as their 
influence fenfibly extended over the whole habitable globe. But 
hero-worfhip introduced the new idea of local tutelary Deities: and 
this of neceffity. For thofe Heroes were the diftinguifhed be- 
nefa&ors of their own nation, at the expence, frequently, of their 
neighbours : and, for fuch benefits, they were deified. Now feveral 
caufes concurred to make men teach and think, that the care and 
providence of their Heroes, now become Gods, was ftill, as in life, 
confined to their own dear Country : Such as the fuperior reverence 
which rulers knew the People would pay to a God, whofe Pecu- 
liar they were ſuppoſed to be: for, when undiſtractod with other 
cares, he would be fuppofed at full liberty to attend to the minuteft 
concerns of his own People: Such again, as the felfifhnefs and 
pride of the worfhippers, who would be for ingroffing a God to 
themfelves ; and raifing honour to their Country from this imagi- 
nary property. So that the opinion of local tutelary Deities be- 
came, at length, one of the moft general and moft undifputed doc- 
trines of Paganifm. It is delivered to us, for fuch, by Plato: yet, 
as the origin of hero gods from humanity was to be kept out of 
fight, he carefully difguifes the foundation of it. The Gods (fays 
he) formerly divided the whole earth amongft themfeives by lot: mot 
from any contention or quarrel about their rights; for it is abfurd to 
ſuppeſe they did not know what was ft for every one’s peculiar care; 
or knowing this, that they ſbould endeavour by violence to poffe/s them- 
felves of one another's property: but all of them receiving in an amicab.e 
manner, what fell to their foare*, in this juf method of difribution, 


© Tà p AN. -Serr. tranflates it—deorum quifque prout hominum amore 
teneretur. I underſtand it—hzc amicorum ſortiti—i. e. regions which belonged to 
gods who were in unity with one another, 
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each refided on bis own peculiar : which, baving rendered proper for 
our habitation, they lead and ſupport us as foepherds do their flocks and 
herds in a pafture.—Every God therefore having bis proper allotment, all 
bis endeavours are employed to adorn and benefit bis on . This 
was {v flattering a notion, that, in after-times, the Pagans carried 
it even into their Planet-worfhip: and each climate was fuppofed to 
be under the proper protection of its own Star or Conftellation. So 
that the writer of The wifdom of Solomon ſeems to make this the dif- 
tinguifhing mark of Paganifm ; where praifing the God of Ifrael 
for his ancient mercies to that people, he fays, seither is there any 
God but thou, that caręſt for ALL 4. 

Now, fuch a kind of tutelary God, the Egyptiafis would be fo 
far from offering to others, that they would be careful to keep 
him to themfelves. Hence the old practice of chaining down their 
Gods (for hero-gods were worfhipped by ſtatues in human form) 
when they imagined them difpofed to ramble; or to take a liking 
to any of their neighbours. And as the Egyptians would be averfe 
to lending, fo the Greeks would be as little inclined to borrow ; 
for they had now a race of Heroes of their own ; thofe godlike 
men, who had reduced them from a favage to a civilized condition, 
and had given them this very appetite ; the appetite to improve 
their policy by the aſſiſtance of Egyptian witdom. As little too 
would their own Lawgivers, who brought that wifdom home to 
them, be difpofed to offer them Egyptian Gods; as knowing how 
much ftronger their reverence and adherence would be to Gods 
made out of their own parents and fellow-citizens. But if this were 
the cafe, (and, in the courfe of the inquiry, it will be proved from 

* Oid yàp &racar viv wert xal. vòs rimus NM, & xat gr (d yàp år de Exe Mor, 
dds Aoi và eoi nula. Indre abr, d ab yodruelac 3 paidder adres coria, viro irigug 
eire; N i trix lacis!) Jisne H Aeg rà Dur Aalavorlss aal. vas xé m 
xa aio ailes eI rasie slopes xX pna x) Seíppala dads Spa Try uis ür xaT 
Auc tézu; sAnguxioarhs Su» insira inécpv». Vol. III. p. 109. Ser. Ed. 
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Jac, as here from the reafón of the thing) it may be afked, What 

then was that RELIGION which all agree the Greeks borrowed of 
the Egyptians ? I anfwer, the TRADE itſelf of Hero-worthip; or 
the cuftom of deifying their dead benefactors. But again, if this 
were fo, and that the Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, &c. firft 
worfhipped by the Greeks, were indeed Grecian Deities, it will be 
then afked, how came their refemblance to the Egyptian to be 
fo great, as that later times fhould be generally deceived in 
thinking them the s AME? This is a reafonable queftion, and will 
deferve a particular difcuffion. There were feveral caufes of this 
refemblance. 

1. Nothing could be more fimple than the grrvAL of the firft 
Planet-worfbip, as may be eafily collected from the nature of that 
idolatry. But Hero-wor/bip neceffarily introduced a great number 
ef complex Ceremonies. For, the commemorating the peculiar 
benefits received from the Hero-god, in his ftate of humanity, 
would occafion many j/pecifc Rites; and the fhadowing or conceal- 
ing his original and efpecially the blemifhes in his moral character 
would neceffitate the ufe of allegorical, And what this laft fort of 
Rites did not fufficiently cover, the notion propagated amongſt his 
worfhippers (on which was founded the rationale of their worfhip) 
was made to fupply, viz. That the Demons or Heroes had, like 
men, their inordinate virtues, paffions and appetites. Plutarch in 
his tract Of the ceafing of the oracles has a remarkable paſſage to 
this purpoſe. There are in Demons, as in men, a difparity in 
* their virtues, and, like as in the latter a mixture of paffion and 
s: imperfection. Of which, in fome, we find only the faint and 
** obfcure traces yet remain, as the dregs of evanid matter; in 
others the veſtiges are much ftronger, and indeed, indelible: and 
** of this, we have certain marks and tokens difperfed up and down, 
** and preferved in the facrifices, in the myfteries, and in the aucient 
*« mythologic tales. In like manner, the general memory of the 

* Eie vt ùs ir dr x) Anipori agitis Nagel, xj vi. Saber ꝙ dodge, Tii; ude à gb: 
daf; Fri Mbaron, Peri egislepat vex & S xj anaracGtror Dir, à xn i i fon 
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Hero's defcent from mortals, gave rife to the confultation of 
ORACLES and adoration of STATUES in HUMAN rFonM. Now, 
when Greece borrowed of Egypt the ſuperſtition of Hero-worthip,. 
they would of courfe borrow fuch of the Rites and practices as 
were peculiar to that fuperftition ; and adapt them to their own: 
Hero-gods, as beft fuited every one's character. For the truth of 
which we have the exprefs teftimony of Herodotus, who tells us, 
that the Egyptians were the firft authors of religious feftivals, pro- 
ceffions, and offerings ; and that the Greeks learnt them of that peo- 
ple. But this refemblance, even without a ftudious application 
of Egyptian ritez, muft have arifen, from the very practice itfelf of 
Hero- worfhip ; as appears from what we have obferved of the na- 
ture of thofe cercmories which Hero-worfhip neceffarily introduced. 
'To confirm this, we need only confider the cafe of thofe hero- 
worfhippers of the north and weft, the Gauls and Suevi; who did 
not, like the Greeks, borrow this mode of idolatry from Egypt ; 
being indebted for it to nothing but the corruption of our common 
nature. Now the Gods of thofe Barbarians, and the Rites with 
which their Gods were adored, refembled the religion of Greece 
and Rome fo exactly, that thefe polite nations thought the Gods 
of the Gauls and Suevi were the fame with their own; only wor- 
fhipped under different names +. This was indeed a grofs miftake ; 
but natural to fall into: So great a refemblance have Heroes of 
all times and places ever borne to one another; whether they were 
lawgivers, warriors, navigators, merchants, or artifts. Nor was 
their common rife from humanity, and their occupations in focial 
life, the only caufe of this refemblance. There was another; viz. 
their feveral departments after they were become Gods: fome 
prefiding over the elements, as earth, air, or water ; others over 
the paffions and purfuits of men, as love, war, trade, and the like. 


* —Tlanute; &̃ Ga x) erepta; x) . velto Alpes A elos ei S- x 
wage túrin “Enders feen. . ii, c. 58. 
+ See note (BBBB), at the end of this Book. 
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To this common refemblance it was that at length almoft every nation 
pretended, (as we fee by Diodorus) that the Gods came originally 
from them. Now if the Gods of thefe Barbarians, though dif- 
ferent in name, were for this refemblance, miftaken for the Gods 
of another people, with whom they had no commerce; where 
was the wonder that the Grecian Gods, who had the fame name 
with thofe of a people with whom Greece held a perpetual com- 
merce, fhould for the like. refemblance, be believed to be ori- 
ginally Egyptian ? 

2. For, fecondly, when the Greeks borrowed Egyptian Rites to 
enrich the worfhip of their Gods, they borrowed Egyptian NAMES 
of honour, to adorn their perſons. Thus, for inftance, the name 
of Bacchus, one of the appellations of Ofiris, was given to the 
fon of Semele. Herodotus tells us, that thefe names they did cer- 
tainly borrow ; and we fee by his account, that this was all 
which, in his time, was pretended to be borrowed *. This obferv- 
ing hiftorian, in his account of the Pelafgi, further confirms this 
truth, by a very curious piece of hiftory. ** In former times, (fays 
** he) the Pelafgi in their religious worfhip ufed to facrifice of 
** every thing without diftin&ion, to their Gods, as 1 was informed 
“ by the priefts at Dodona. They gave neither name nor fur- 
'* name to any of their Gods: for they had heard of no fuch 
** practice. But their titles were taken from what their worfhip- 
s pers conceived of their providence, directing and ordering all 
“ things fitly and harmonioufly. But after a long courfe of time 
** they heard of other Gods, and of their Names, which came 
“ from Ecypt, and in the laft place of the name of Bacchus. 
* Some time after they confulted the Oracle of Dodona concerning 


* Tyli & S wás và OYNOMATA , eis, EX AITYMTOY v ig rev Endda, fri 
nis yag ix vd BagSaizus Teu andas Qe. Sew ge Do. Jouis d, párra cs” Alyisly dwixbas, 
„n ye & pà leu, Ae, (òs & eoru po abra. deias i) Hen, Y rins, g 
. %, x Xapires, S Norda, nai vis Xue Duis, Alfios alsinds TA dopali irs by v xi m 
Mo & ra Aye adres Axle. I. ii. Ce 50. 
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** thefe names: for this Oracle is fuppofed to be the oldeft of 
** any in Greece; and, at the time I am fpeaking of, the only one. 
* Of this Oracle therefore having afked advice, whether they 
** (hould admit the NAMEs, which came from the Barbarians, 
** into their religion ; they received for anfwer, that they fhould admit 
** them. From that time* therefore they facrificed with fpecific mul- 
** tifarious Rites, in which they honoured their Gods with theſe new 
** appellations. And, from the Pelafgi, the Greeks afterwards took 
** up the cuftom. But the original of each God, and whether 
they are all from eternity, and what are their feveral kinds of 
** natures, to fay the truth, they neither knew at that time, nor 
* fince. For Homer and Hestop—were thofe who made a Theo- 
„ gony for the Greeks; gave suRNAMES to the Gods; adjufted 
** their various and fpecific Rites and Attributes; and defigned 
** and delineated their feveral forms and figures +.” 

From this remarkable paffage we may deduce the following 
facts; which, befides the evidence to the matter in queftion, are 
very corroborative of our general explanation of Antiquity. 1. It 
appears from hence, that the Greeks borrowed the names of the 
Egyptian Gods f, to decorate their own; receiving them, as Hero- 
dotus here ſuppoſes, by the hands of the Pelafgians. 2. That they 


* See note [CCCC], at the end of this Book. 
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received nothing but the names. 3. That the humour of thefe an- 
cient inhabitants of Greece was fo far from difpofing them to take 
Egyptian, or Stranger-Gods, that they would not fo much as ven- 
ture on their names till they had confulted the Oracle. 4. That 
the Religion of names came in with Hero-worfhip or local tutelary 
Deities (to which fpecies of Gods names were an honorary attri- 
bution) ; and unknown to the worfhippers of the natural Divinities, 
as the Pelafgians and all other uncivilized people. 5. That this 
Religion of names was a thing of much confequence in the Egyp- 
tian fuperftition, and even characteriftic of it; which the reader is 
defired to obferve as of ufe to explain fome paffages in the next 
fe&ion, concerning the propenfity of the Ifraelites to that fuperfti- 
tion. 6. That one cauſe of that ignorance, which, Herodotus here 
tells us, the Greeks ever laboured under, concerning the original, 
nature, and fpecies of their Gods, and which, as now appears, we 
had not unjuftly charged upon them, when we ventured to fay 
the fame in feveral parts of this work ; one caufe, I fay, was, that 
thofe names which the Pelaſgians had applied to their new Hero- 
Gods, the Greeks, their fucceffors, took and trensferred to theirs. 
7. And laftly, (which fupports the general argument we are now 
upon) the true fenfe of the concluding words, which has hitherto 
been grofly miftaken, lies open to us—For (fays Herodotus) Homer and 
Heſiod— were thofe who made a Theogony for tbe Greeks; gave furnames 
to the Gods; adjufied their various and fpecific attributes, and rites cf'wor- 
ip; and defigned and delineated their feveral forms and figures. What 
hath been commonly underftood by thefe words is, that in Herodo- 
tus’s opinion, the Greeks knew little or nothing of what we call 
their claffical Gods, till Homer and Hefiod taught them how they 
were to be marſhalled, and had affigned their feveral departments. 
A fenfe not only confuted by the poems of thofe two writers, 
who relate what they faw ESTABLISHED in their own times, but 
contradicted by what went juft before, where the hiftorian tells us 

that 
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that Melampus (whom Homer himfelf places three generations be- 
fore the Trojan war) frf taught the Greeks the name, the rites, and 
the myfleries of Bacchus*; the God laft received (if we may believe 
the fame hiftorian) after the Religion of names were come in faſhion. 
And we have no reafon to doubt his evidence, when we fee the 
feveral parts of it fo well coincide; for if Melampus firft taught the 
Greeks the worfhip of Bacchus, this Ged muft needs be the laft 
received by them, But indeed, the whole context excludes the 
common interpretation, and dire&s us to one, very different. The 
Pelafgians (we are told) received the RELIGION or NAMEs from 
the Barbarians [i. e. the Egyptians]; by which, the Gods were 
divided into their feveral claffes. This new doétrine, the Pelafgians 
conveyed down to the Greeks. But (fays the hiftorian) tbe original 
of each God, and whether they are all from eternity, and what their 
Jeveral kinds and natures are, to fay the truth, they neither knew 
at that time, nor fince. He then immediately fubjoins the reafon of 
their ignorance—For Homer and Hefiod—were thofe who made a 
Theogony for the Greeks; gave sURNAMES to the Gods; adjufed 
their various and fpecific rites and attributes; and defigned and deli- 
neated their feveral forms and figures: and a convincing reafon it is; 
for Homer’s and Hefiod’s being the popular and only authorifed 
books of Theology amongft the Greeks, which affign the names, 
the attributes, aud the form to each God, and their accounts being, 
at the fame time, over-run with fables and fictions, it was impoffi- 
ble even for the Greeks themfelves to develop the confufion, and 
emancipate themfelves from that ignorance here complained of, 
namely, of the true natures of their Gods: which indeed, their 
Teachers feem to have known as little of as themfelves. For 
Homer when he {peaks of Jupiter, fometimes repreſents him as a 


nd, d» Ni, pos Mite 3 Ahh. vic Suri ratur; Ux elves dale, GAA’ Lr, 
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God from eternity, at other times as only the head of the college 
of their terreftrial Deities. This then was what Herodotus meant 
to fay ; who is not fpeaking of the iwvrEwTIoNs of Homer and 
Hefiod, but of their Abr nHonIT Y. Whether they were the firt 
who propagated or delivered thefe things, was not the matter in 
queftion. Had it been fo, we know how Herodotus would have 
decided; who, in this very place, exprefsly tells us, who were the 
FIRST ; namely the Pelafgians; who delivered them to the Greeks; 
where Homer and Hefiod found them. However, on the common 
interpretation, grofs as it is, Sir Ifaac Newton builds one of 
his ftrongeft arguments in favour of his zew Chronology. To 
proceed : 

3. The Greeks not only borrowed the Names, but likewife the 
SMYBOLS of the Egyptian Gods; and fitted them to their own. A 
very natural fuperftition, as appears by the practice of the Hebrews 
in the wildernefs ; who, in the abſence of Mofes, running back 
into Egyptian idolatry, would needs worfhip the God of their 
Fathers under an Egyptian Symbol; and with Egyptian Rites like- 
wife, and the people fat down to eat and drink, and rofe up to play. 
Now had God, on this occafion, perfifted in the feverity of his 
juftice, where he tells Mofes, that he would indeed give them the 
Jand of Canaan, and drive out the inhabitants before them, becaufe 
he had promifed Abraham fo to do, yet that he would not honour 
them, as a fele&t People, with his peculiar protection: Had, I fay, 
God thus caft them off, and the people departed with their new 
Leader, the GoLDEN CALF, into Canaan; and there made it the 
vilible reprefentative of the God of their Fathers, and worfhipped 
it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt but that the late pofterity 
of this people, thus abandoned by God, and given up fo make and 
believe a. lye, would have fuppofed that their Forefathers had wor- 
fhipped Ofiris, and not Jehovah’ under this golden caf? The cafe 
needs no application. 


Vor. II. Xxx This 
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This then was the whole of what Greece borrowed from Egypt 
in matter of religion, when it First learnt the mode of Hero-wor- 
ſhip from that ſuperſtitious people. But 

4. It muft be owned, that foon after, they did indeed adopt 
STRANGER Gods. At firft the occafion was rare, and the Worfhip 
particular and confined. Thus the Athenians Jabouring under 
a deftructive famine, and relieved by Egypt with corn, did, in 
gratitude for that benefit, make Ifis the patron-Goddefs of their 
Myſteries. : 

Their Migrations were another caufe of this adoption : for every 
region having a local tutelary Deity, the new Colony thought them- 
felves obliged to worfhip the God of that place in which they came 
to fettle. But, of this, more in another place. 

However, in procefs of time, the Greeks naturalized all the. 
greater Gods of Egypt. For we are to obferve that, as fuperftition 
grew in bulk, the principle of INTERCOMMUNITY, arifing from 
the very effence of Paganifm, at length overfpread all their Na- 
tional Religions, fo as to bring things round again. We obterved, 
that thoſe moft early Idol-gods, the Celefial luminaries, were com- 
mon to all nations, and that Hero-wor/bip brought in the idea of 
local tutelary Deities: now, the principle of INTERCOMMUNITY 
at length broke down this inclofure, and turned all their Gods 
again upon the Common, 


** The grazed ox, and all her bleating Gods “.“ 


But to be a little more particular concerning thefe various revo- 
lutions in the genius of Paganifm. ‘The firft idolatry was Plane- 
tary: and fo long, their Gods were in common. But Hero-wor/bip, 
by bringing in local tutelary Deities, made their Gods peculiar. 
As the times grew polifhed, and the abfurdity of MonTAL Gops 
became better underftood, the Managers of this fuperitition were 
obliged to hide their origin from Earth, and to pretend they had 


* Milton, 
ever 
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ever been Celeftial. This foon wore out their peculiarity, and 
brought in again the notion of their general providence: which, 
by means of an increafing fuperftition, ended in an univerfal rN- 
TERCOMMUNITY. To explain all thefe particulars, as they de- 
ferve, would require a volume. And not much lefs perhaps might 
be colle&ed from what hath been occafionally faid of them, in the 
courfe of this work. Only one attendant circumftance in thete re- 
volutions, it may not be improper to take notice of, as it greatly 
contributed to fix the later Greeks in their miftake concerning the 
origin of their Hero-Gods. It was this: The learned Egyptians, as 
we have obferved, at length contrived to hide the deformity of their 
idolatry by pretending that the whole had a reference to the onLY 
Gop. Thus their various Brute-worfbip, they faid, was ſeverally 
relative to the various attributes of the Divinity. The fame kind 
of refinement they brought into their Hero-1007/bip and each of 
their greater Gods they made fignificative, fome way or other, of 
the First Cause. But to perfect this part of their fymbolical 
Theology, it was neceflary to make large additions to the Legends 
of thofe Gods. And thus the feveral parts of Ists’s hiſtory became 
relative to the divine Nature. But Isis being now poflefled of all 
the attributes, which happened to be feverally divided amongſt the 
various Grecian Goddefles, the Greeks began to think that thefe 
were all originally derived from her. This was the eftablithed doc- 
trine in the time of Apuleius: who makes Is1s addrefs herſelf to 
him in thefe words: En afum—rerum natura parens—cujus numen 
unicum multiformi fpecie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo, totus venera- 
tur orbis. Me primigenii Phryges Peſſinunticam nominant Deüm 
matrem; binc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam ; illinc fluc- 
tuantes Cyprii patriam Venerem; Cretes Sagittiferi Diétygnam Dia- 
nam; Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proferpinam ; Eleufinii vetaſtum Dram 
Cererem ; Junonem aii, alii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, Rhamnufiam 
alii— Egy pti ceremoniis me prorfus propriis percolentes appellant vero 
nomine \siDEM *, 
* Metam. |. xi. p. 378. 
XXX 2 OsrRIS 
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Osiris too, becoming equally fymbolical, made his fortune in the 
fame manner, as appears by this ancient epigram : 


Ozygia me Bacchum vocat, 
OsiniN Aegyptus putat, 
Myfi Phanacen nominant, 
Dionyfon Indi exiſtimant, 
Romana Sacra Liberum, 
Arabica gens Adoneum, 
Lucaniacus Pantheum *. 


Thus have J explained the feveral caufes which occafioned the 
later Greeks to think their own Gods were originally Egyptian; 
for underſtanding that the Rites, the Names, and the very Symbols 
of their Gods were borrowed from thence, they concluded the fame 
of the Gods themfelves. And with good appearance of reafon, as. 
they found too that the ages immediately preceding theirs, had cer- 
tainly adopted Egyptian Gods ; which Gods had all the attributes 
of the Grecian. Now when this opinion was once generally em- 
braced, they would, of courfe, invent a Legend for the Gods, con- 
formable to the Egyptian hiftory of them. And thus we fee the 
reafon why they made their BAccHus but two generations earlier 
than the Trojan war, of which age he was; and yet made him 
Osinis, the conqueror of India, which he was not +. But their 
more intelligent hiftorians perceived the abfurdity ; and fo, rea- 
fonably fatisfied themfelves in fuppofing a double Bacchus: but being, 
as Herodotus obferves, very ignorant of the true origin of thar Reli- 
gion, it was a mere gratuitous folution : which made it eafy for Sir 
Iſaac to evade it; by only fuppofing, in his turn, that it was their 
wrong notion of the high antiquity of Egypt which made them 
ſplit one Bacchus into two. And yet in another inítance, he 
frankly enough allows of this ancient practice of the communication 


* Aufonius, Ep. xxx. 
+ See note [EEEE], at the end of this Book, of 
0, 
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of names. But he gives the fact reverſed: for they were the 
earlier Greeks who worfhipped two Bacchus’s. And it was late, as 
we find by Diodorus, ere they incorporated them into one +. Now 
had the caufe of their duaity been what the great writer ſuppoſes, 
the fact had been juft contrary ;. and earlier times had worfhipped 
one Bacchus, and the later, zws. The truth of the cafe then is 
this: when they firft worfhipped Hero-Gods, they had but one 
Bacchus and one Hercules, &c. and thefe were Grecian: when 
they afterwards borrowed the Egyptian Gods, they had two of each. 
And this is not faid at random; for Herodotus 1 and Diodorus § ex- 
pretsly tell us, that two Bacchus's and two Hercules’s were wor- 
ſhipped by different Rites, and as Gods of different original, the 
one Grecian, the other Egyptian. And at length, for the caufes 
explained under the next head, the uo of each were again reduced 
to onc. For we fhall now fee, that defign as well as miftake con- 
tributed to confound the Grecian Bacchus with the Egyptian. 


III. For our illuftrious Author makes another ufe of the Grecian 
mythology, to fupport his fyftem. He examines the genealogies 
of their Gods and Heroes ; and finds them to coincide exactly with 


* The Phenicians, upon their firft coming into Greece, gave the name of Jao-pater, 
Jupiter, to every king. Chron. of Ancient Kings amended, p. 150. 
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swanodudicar, Diod. I. iv. p. 148. Thefe nightly and fecret Rites thew them to be Egyptian. 
As for what is faid of the other Bacchus’s being the fon of Proferpine, this was only a 
fancy of the Grecks, on obferving the wyfferies of Bacchus and thofe of Ceres or Iſis to 
have a great refemblance ; but this was only occafioued by their being both Egyptian 
Rites, ° 

the 
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the time of Sesosrris*: A farther evidence of the truth of his 
hy pothefis. 

There are but few cafes in which one would ferioufly admit the 
teſtimony of a Mythologift. Leaft of all, in ſettling of dates. The 
moft learned of the moderns complain greatly of them for con- 
founding all time in their pretended relations of fact. The excel- 
lent bifhop STILLINGFLEET thus expreffeth himfelf: We fee thofe 
[Thucydides and Plutarch, whofe confeffion he had quoted] wbo 
were befl able to judge of tbe Greek Antiquities, can find no fure footing 
to fland on in them; and what bafis can we find for our faith, where 
they could find fo little for their knowledge? And thofe who have been 
more daring and venturous than thefe perfons mentioned, what a laby- 
rinth have they run themfelves into? How many confufiens and con- 
tradiftions have they involved tbemſelves in? fometimes writing the 
paffages of other countries for thofe of Greece, and at other times fo 
confounding times, perfons, and places, that one might think they bad 
only a defign upon the underflandings of their readers, to make them play 
at blind-man's buff in fearching for the kings of Greece+. And the 
candid and accurate bifhop CuMBERLAND {peaks fo much to our 
purpofe, that I fhall add his words to the foregoing : Their mythic 
writers confound and lofe all the times of their Gods; which advan- 
tage divers Chriftians make ufe of againſt them: and this was a good 
argument ad hominem, as it is called, but is not fufficient to prove, 
that id.latry, and the beatben Gods, are of so LATE AN ORIGINAL, 
as fome, both Heathen and Chriftians, bave affirmed them to bet, 
Now though, in anfwer to what Sir Ifaac Newton brings from fuch 
writers, it were enough to fay, with thofe who have confidered 
their character before me, that they are fo perplexed, contradictory, 
and infinitely fabulous, that nothing certain can be gathered from 
their accounts, for the regulation of ancient time; yet that they 


* Page 197. & feq. of the Chron. of Ancient Kingdoms amended. 
+ Orig. Sacr. p. 4t. eighth edit. 
1 Sanchoniatho, p. 132, 133. 
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may never appear again amongft witneffes of credit, or be heard 
in matters of fact, I fhall endeavour to ſhew, from what fources 
thofe accounts arofe, from which the low date ot the Egyptian 
Gods is inferred : whence it will appear that they are a heap of 
fictions, invented and contrived, as ufual, only for the fupport of 
greater. 

1. The frf fource was the addreſs of the EGYPTIAN PRIESTS, to. 
{creen their Hero-wor/bip from the inquifition of the curious. We 
have obſerved, from a famous fable, invented by theſe men *, to 
record the danger which this ſuperſtition incurred, and from their 
art in evading that danger, that the original of their Hero-Gods was 
a ſubject maliciouſſy purfued by the Free enquirers of thoſe times. 
For the difcredit attending this fuperftition was, that theſe Gops 
had been MFN; and the proof of their humanity was taken from. 
their late exiftence. Now what did thefe Mafters in their trade do,. 
to evade this evidence? We have feen before what they did to 
obfcure the enquiry Why, by an equal effort of their fkill, they 
invented a fet of fables (one of which has been examined above) 
concerning theſe Gods; which brought their births even bwer 
down than to the times of their eftablifhed worfhip. What they 
gained by this was confiderable : They threw a general confufion 
over the whole hiftory of thefe Gods: and in a fhort time made 
men as indifpofed to give credit to the o/d ftories of them (from 
whence the dangerous truth of their nuMANITY might be collected) 
as thefe new fables, which it was impoffible they fhould believe, 
for the reafon juft now affigned. Hence, the firt ſource of the 
low dates of theſe Hero-Gods. 

2. The fecond, was the extravagant vanity of the Greeks in 
pretending, at length, to be original even to the Egyptians them- 
ſel ves. For we are to obferve, that there were three diſtinguiſned 
periods in the Religion of civilized Greece; two of which we have 


The fable I mean is that of Typhon’s perfecution of the Gods and their flight into 
Egypt; which the Greeks borrowed and fitted up with their own names of the Gods. 
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deícribed already. The firt was, when the Greeks borrowed 
Egyptian Rites and Ceremonies to adorn their own Hero-gods: the 
fecond, when they adopted the very Egyptian Gods: and the third, 
when, on the contrary, they pretended that the Egyptians had 
adopted Theirs. On their firft acquaintance with Egypt, they 
were modeft, and fairly allowed its fuperior Antiquity. But as 
they advanced in arts and empire, they grew intoxicated with their 
good fortune; and would now contend with Egypt (become by 
this time as much fallen and depreſſed in both) for the honour of 
priority; and foon after (as was no wonder when they had ventured 
fo far), with all the reft of mankind *. And then it was, that 
having, before this time, thoroughly confounded the Grecian and 
Egyptian Bacchus with defign (a confufion firft occafioned by mif- 
take) they invented many fables to countenance their abfurd pre- 
tenfions. Hence their idle tale of Apis, the fon or grandfon of 
Phoroneus, becoming Osiris; without any other reafon in the 
world than that the fon of Phoroneus chanced to have the fame 
name with the mb. l of Oſiris. Hence, again, the fable of Io, the 
daughter of Inachus, becoming Ists; for ſcarce fo good a reafon ; 
only an approaching fimilitude of names. Vet thefe two wretched 
fables, Sir Iſaac Newton (furprifing as it is) hath drawn in for the 
main fupports of his hypothefis+. But as much credit as his 
countenance hath given to them, he who can fuppofe Io to be ftolen 
out of Greece, carried into Egypt, and there made a Goddefs, may 
as well believe an European (hip to be now bufied in bringing hither 
an Indian favage to be made a queen. 

But another ftory of the fame ftamp, carries its confutation along 
with it, as Herodotus rightly obſerved f. For, to bring Hercules, 
as they had done Ifis and Ofiris, out of Greece into Egypt, in a 


Aas N niri, ra Tòr Nai aalepbipals, &Q' D» we Sre ye Gihorepia, BAAS g 7, dri qde 
to» Yt, Baesdeens weh.. Diogenes Laertius, Proæm, Segm. 5. 
+ Page 192. of his Chronology. 
$ Aiyvs & warns n dM anmicxizles ob "EXwi* sabes N abria i$ 0h At ire, rer en r 
Ne iv dive à; ar keayon is Ani, Oc. I. il. c. 45. 
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manner fuitable to his character, they pretended that, when he had 
landed on that inhofpitable ſhore, and was led by the Natives, 
crowned with garlands, to be offered up at the altar of Jupiter, he 
broke loofe from his leaders, and flaughtered all who were affembled 
for the Sacrifice: and in this rough manner, I fuppofe, taught 
them to abolifh thofe inhuman rites, aud to worfhip their chaſtiier 
asa God: which would feem to have been the firft bringing in of 
club-law into Religion. But, as Herodotus obferves, the inventor 
of this fable hath laid his ftory fo ill together, that he hath only 
betrayed his own ignorance of Egyptian Manners. For, from the 
moft early time, the inhabitants of the Nile were fo far from of- 
fering up human victims, that they held it unlawful to facrifice 
above three or four fpecies of animals. But the Egyptians owed 
them a good turn for this flander of Suman facrifices; and indeed 
paid them with ufury. For Herodotus tells us, the Priefts informed 
him, that when Menelaus went to Egypt to enquire after Helen, 
and lay wind-bound in their ports, he cut up two children of the 
natives, to divine by their entrails *. 

This humour of priority was fo rooted in the Greeks, that 
Diodorus feems to infinuate, they always difputed it with the 
Egyptians +. And fo far indeed is true, that it was one of their 
moft early vanities f : and though afterwards, on their moft inti- 
mate acquaintance with Egypt, it was in fome degree corrected, 
yet it burft out again, and lafted, as we fee, even to the time of 
Diogenes Laertius. But this is the pleafant part of the ftory ; The 
Egyptiaus were not content to complain, as well they might, that 
the Greeks had ftolen away their Gods and Heroes; but they 
would needs make reprifals on them. Thus, as Diodorus tells us, 
when they charged the Greeks with taking away their Ifis, to ag- 
gravate the theft they pretended that Athens itfelf was originally 


* Naber yap & warka arkës rev, Dua opia Ie. Herod. l. ii. c. 119. 
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but an Egyptian Colony . This was a home ſtroke: but the 
Greeks as handfomely returned it; by affirming that one of the 
Egyptian pyramids was built by Rhodope, a Grecian whore +: 
This fetting up one falfe claim to oppofe another was in the very 
fpirit of anc eit Paganifm 1. So again, the Egyptians maintaining 
that civilized Greece was indebted for the mode of Hero-worfhip 
to them; did, in order to fupport a juft claim, which wanted none 
of thefe arts, pretend to Antiquity moft extravagantly bigh.. The 
Greeks, not to be behind hand with them, and to fupport a falfe 
claim which did want thefe fort of arts, having pretended that the 
Egyptians borrowed all from them, brought down the age of theſe 
difputed Gods as much too w. Unluckily, the great Author, 
who faw the unreafonable Antiquity of the one fyftem, did not acs 
vert to the unreafonable Novelty of the other. 

But we are not to think the Greeks firm and ſteady in this na» 
tural conſequence of their unjuft pretenfions. Nothing is fo in- 
conftant as falfhood. When, therefore, on the iffue, it was feen 
that all the Records of former times contradicted this novelty ; 
and, confequently, that their darling claim itfelf was likely to be in 
danger, they fhifted their fupport, and then contended, in imitation 
of the Egyptians, for as extravagant an Antiquity §. 


IV. Hitherto Sir Ifaac Newton was drawn in by Antiquity; 
which had funk with him, and foundered in the treacherous foil of 
Mythology. But the greateft part of his reafoning, from thefe 
Genealogies, ftands upon au error of his own. The age preceding 
the deſtruction of Tyoy is full of the loves and intrigues of the 


* Kai ti; Abavalec dd grid ve iiras atras tUe i$ Abed. Diod. p. 17. 

+ See note [FF FF], at the end of this Book. 

$ See Div. Leg. vol. I. where we have fhewn, that the Converts from Gentilifm 
unhappily practifed it even after they had profeffed a Religion which condemns all the 
oblique arts of falfhocd, and unjuft retaliation. 
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greater Divinities: who fupplied that expedition from their own 
Joins with Demy-Gods once removed. Sit Ifaac, who ſuppoſed, 
as indeed he well might from phyfical obfervation, that the Gods 
left off getting children when they died, concludes, from the my- 
thologic account of their Offspring, that they muft needs have lived 
but two or three generations before the war of Troy. But our great 
Philofopher took this thing a deal too ferioufly. "The truth is, he 
concerned himfelf no farther with the fabulous hiftory of ancient 
times than juft ferved the purpofe of his fyftem. Otherwife he 
might have found, on the moft curfory furvey, that one of the 
effential attributes of a Pagan God was the getting of Baftards : 
and that, for one he fairly had in life, his worfhippers fathered an 
hundred upon him after his deceafe. This amorous commerce 
between Heaven and Earth never ceafed till near the lateft times of 
Paganifm ; as we learn from the primitive Apologifts ; who refer. 
ring to their perpetual intrigues in mythologic ftory, rally the ido- 
laters, of their time, with great vivacity, on the decrepid old age 
and fudden debility of their Gods. 

It being then notorious that, in the later ages of Paganifm, Earth 
fwarmed as thick with the progeny of Heaven, as in the early times 
of that religion, Heaven fwarmed with the progeny of Earth, Sir 
Ifaac’s calculation, from the time of the fons and grandſons of the 
Gods, what muft needs be their own, is altogether fallacious. But 
as, in this inquiry, we have ftiil attempted to account for the fa- 
bles of Antiquity, in order to dete& their various impoftures, and 
prevent their future mifchief, we fhall now confider the original of 
thofe in queftion. 

1. The firft cauſe of this doubly-fpurious Off-fpring, was the 
contrivance of wives to hide their adultery; of virgins to excufe 
their incontinence; and of parents to cover the difhonour of their 
Houfe *. The God bore the blame, or rather the Mortal reaped 
the glory; and. Paffion, as is ufual, was advanced into Piety. 


* See note [GGG], at the end of this Book. 
Yvya Great 
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Great men too, employed it, (for then Great men had fome regard 
for their Race and Name) to conceal the ignominy of a low-born 
commerce. In a word, both fexes foon learnt the fweets of a holy 
intrigue; where a pretended converfe with a God or Goddefs pre- 
ferved the reputation of the weaker, ard procured power and autho- 
rity to the ftronger fex. Sometimes the pretended amour was mu- 
tually concerted between the real parties: as that of Anchiſes and 
a Country wench ; who, in regard to his honour, was to pafs for 
a Venus. So Homer “: 

* Divine ZEneas brings the Dardan race, 

** Anchifes’ fon by Venus’ ftol’n embrace; 

** Born in the foades of Ida's fecret grove, 

* A Mortal mixing with the Queen of Love.” 

Mr. Pope. 


And, in a much later age, the Wife of Philip of Macedon and her 
Court-gallant. Sometimes again, one of the parties was deceived 
by the maſk of divinity which the other had impioufly affumed, 
as feems to have been the cafe of Aftioche + : 


** Two valiant brothers rule th’ undaunted throng, 
** Jalmen and Afcalaphus the ftrong : 
* Sons of Aftioché the heav'nly fair, 
„W hoſe virgin charms fubdu'd the God of war: 
** In Aélor’s court, as foe retir'd io ref, 
The ftrength of Mars the blufhing maid compreft." 
Mr. Pore, 


> Axpdarian adr’ Seye, tis Sen Alisar, 
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Venus. See p. 191. of his Chronology. 
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And of the prieftefs Rhea, 


Quem Rhea Sacerdos 
Fourtivum fartu fub luminis edidit auras, 
Alia Deo Mulier *. 


And of Alcmene the mother of Hercules. It was. certainly the 
cafe of the virtuous Paulina, in the reign of Tiberius: who, being 
made to believe that the God Anubis was fallen in love with her, 
went to the appointed affignation with a mind equally balanced 
by conjugal chaftity and fuperftition. The ftory is very curious; 
and told by Jofephus+ in all its circumftances. In fhort, if we 
may believe Ovid, who was exquifitely ſkilled in the mythologic 
ftory, this was one of the moft common covers of luft and concu- 
pifcence. The pretended nurfe of Semele is made to caution 
her miſtreſs againſt the addreffes of Jupiter, in the following 
manner : 


—— Opto 
Jupiter ut fit, ait; Metuo tamen emnia. MULTI 
NoMiNE DivoRUM THALAMOS INIERE PUDICOS f. 


2. Another caufe was the ambition of the pretenders themfelves 
to heavenly birth, in order to fupport their authority amongſt 
their barbarous ſubjects or followers. Thus we are told, that the 
two Amazon queens, Marthefia and Lampeto, gave out that they 
were the daughters of Mars, ne ſucceſſibus deeſſet autoritas (fays 
the hiftorian) genitas fe MARTE prædicabant §. And thus Ro- 
mulus and Remus pretended to the fame relation: But this 
matter is explained more at large in the difcourfe on the ancient 
Lawgivers ||. 


* Jn. l. vii, ver. 659. See Dionyſ. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. l. i. p. 62. 
+ Antiq. Jud. I. xviii, c. 3. See, for this general practice, Herod. I. i. c, 181. 
$t Metam. I. iii, fab. 3. § Jufin. Hit, I. ii, c. 4. 
J Div. Leg. vol. I. 1. ii, ſect. 2. 
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3. A third caufe was the flattery of fycophants and corru»t 
Courtiers. To this practice Clepolemus alludes, in his addrefs to 
Sarpedon : 

* Know thy vain felf, nor let their flatt'ry move, 
Who ftyle thee fon of cloud-compelling Jove. 
* How far unlike thofe chiefs of race divine! 
< How vaft the diffrence of their deeds and thine * !” 
Mr. Pope. 


4. A fourth caufe was a mere figure of fpeech common in the 
eaftern phrafeology : which, to exprefs the qualities of the ſubject, 
called a prudent and powerful monarch + the fon of Jupiter: a violent 
and inhuman ravager 1, or an expert and able feaman, the fon of 
Neptune § ; a fharper, a banker, or a large trader, the fon of Mer- 
cury a cultivator of the fine arts, the fon of Apollo; a great 
warrior, the fon of Mars; a beautiful woman, the daughter of Venus ; 
and a good phyfician, the offspring of Æſculapius. Thus Homer, 


* Pikupe BE ot p Aide yore aiytóxuo 
Enas, Uri euAM cuir Ih ádpi» 
OF Aids I i. d ix} Sigur ddt. x I» e. ver. 635. 
+ The words of Callimachus, in his Hymn to Jupiter, are fo appofite to our purpofe, 
that the learned reader will not think them quoted impertinently: 
Abra yarntas pis Uu Hafi, 
Tivxsric N A tra Rest- N xvne 
Alia Gite N, adous id dr. As · 
Es & Ad, Banasa de Ars dN, & 
Ou riger. Ver. 76, & feq 
$ Præſtantiiũmos virtute, prudentia, viribus, Jevis flies poetæ appellaverunt, ut 
JEacum, & Minos, & Sarpedona: Ferociffimos et immanes et alienos ab omni huma- 
nitate tanquam e mari genitos, Nepruwi filios dixerunt, Cyclopa, & Cercyona, & Scy- 
rona, & Leftrygonas. A. Gellius, lib. xv. e. at. 
Thus in the Argonautic expedition Typhis the pilot, and his mate Ergynus, 
ere called the fons of Neptune. And when thefe died in the voyage, they were fuc- 
ceeded by Anezus and Euphemus; and both of thefe, we are told, were the fons of 
Neptune, likewife. I chofe to give the reader this inftance, becaufe, from this figure 
of fpcech, thus qualifying men any way diftinguifhed in the Argonautic times, Sir 
lfsac Newton infers the low age of the Grecian Deities. 
“In 
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** In thirty fail the fparkling waves divide, 
s Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
* To thefe his fkill their Parent-God imparts, 
** Divine profeffors of the healing arts *." 
Mr. Pore. 


And that the poet meant no more than that they were excellént in 
their profeffion, appears from his giving to all the Egyptians the 
fame original, where, fpeaking of their fuperior eminence in the art 
of phyfic, he fays, 

** Thefe drugs, fo friendly to the joys of life, 

„Bright Helen learn'd from Thone's imperial wife; 

„Who fway'd the fceptre, where prolific Nile 

* With various fimples clothes the fat'ned foil— 

* From Pæon fprung, their patron God imparts 

„To all the Pharian race his healing arts +.” 

Mr. Fenton. 


5. The laft caufe I fhall mention were the dotages of judicial 
Aſtrology. But whether giving to each of their Gods a Star over 
which to prefide was the cauſe or effec of this folly, may be 
difputed ; becaufe, I believe, it was fometimes one, and fometimes 
the other. Yet it gave frequent occafion to call an extraordinary 
perfon the fon of that God or Goddefs under whofe planet he was 
born. 

Thus have I endeavoured to difcover and lay open the true caufes 
of all that confuſion which goes under the name of the Hifery of 
the beroic ages. Thoſe falie facts therefore, and the miſtaken con- 
clufion drawn from them by Sir líaac Newton to fupport the 

® Ter alh zyt "Aeris Xe cath, 
1e ayab, Tledsavtige® N Mayes’ 
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identity of Ofiris and Sefoftris, being detected, general tradition, 
which vouches for their real divertity, is reinftated in its credit: 
whofe teftimony likewite, as I have gone along, I have not neg- 
lected occafionally to fupport by divers corroborating circumftantes. 

I might indeed have taken a very different rout through this Land of 
Faublis, to the confutation of his hypotheſis; by oppoſing adventure to 
adventure, and genealogy to genealogy ; and have formed upon 
them, as others have done before me, a ſyſtem of chronology di- 
rectly oppofite to our illuftrious Author's. But this inſtead of 
relieving the reader, would only have put him in mind of the old 
man’s complaiut; Incertior fum multo quam dudum. ] have there- 
fore attempted a way of greater certainty, in an explanation of the 
general principles and practices of ancient Superſtition; of which, 
their mythologic hiftorv was the fruits: And by this it appears 
that all theſe pretended Facts, on which Sir Ifaac Newton ſupports 
his hypothefis of the identity of Osiris and SEsosTRiIs, are mete 
Fables, invented to confound all times and æras, and therefore moft 
unhappily chofen for one of the means of regulating and reforming 
the ancient Chronology. 


III. 


But although I could have given no reafonable account of thefe 
miftaken facts, from which Sir Ifaac Newton infers the identity. I 
was ſtill able to prove the falfhood of that fuppofed identity, by 
the confequences that follow from it: not only by thofe which 
our great Author would not, but by thofe which he would, venture 
to admit. Both of which directly contradi& scr.piure and the 
NATURE OF THINGS. So that, as before I proved the error of his 
conclufion from the falfhood of his premiffes ; 1 now begin at the 
other end, and ſhall prove the falíhood of his premiſſes from the 
error of his concluſion. 

I. I have, in the third and fourth ſections of this book, fhewn 
at large, from facred Scripture, illuftrated and confirmed by prophane 
Antiquity, that Egypt was a polite and powerful Empire at the 

egreſſion 
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egreſſion of the Iſraelites. This is alone fufficient to overthrow 
Sir Ifaac Newton's whole fyftem. But to make the truth ftill more 
evident, it may be proper to take a particular, though fhort, view 
ef the neceffary confequences which follow from the fuppofed 
identity of Oſiris and Sefoftris. Theſe may be divided into 
two parts; fuch as our great author hath ventured to own ; and 
fuch as, for their apparent falfhood, he was obliged to pafs over in 
filence. 

To begin with the latter. Thofe very hiftories on which Sir 
Haac builds his identity, tell us that Oſiris and his wife and fifter 
Iſis were the profefled patron and patronefs of nafcent arts, the 
very inftruments of hufbandry being invented in their time ; that 
he firt taught the culture of the vine“; and abolifhed the bad 
habit, his favage Subjects had of eating one another 4 : and that 
fhe taught them to fow corn 1; aud gave them their firft 
fyftem of laws $.—But if Ofiris were Sefoftris, all thefe fine 
difcoveries were made but two generations before the Trojan 
war, and full five hundred years after the egreffion of the 
Ifraelites from Egypt: And then what are we to think of the 
Bible? But the grofs abfurdity of thefe things hindered our Au- 
thor from receiving them into the confequences of his new fyf- 
tem: yet thefe ftanding on the fame authority with the confe- 
quences, he hath thought fit to receive, he was obliged to pafs 
them over in filence. But though he be filent, we fhould not. On 
the contrary, we muft infift that he hath tranfgreffed the plaineft 


* Eie Y abr vue Gaol ris Apr epi shy Nisan, m rin ipyaciar vl rar cr 
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rules of fair reafoning, which required him, either to receive the 
confequences he hath reje&ed, or to reject thofe which he hath 
received; or laftly, to fhew, that they ftand upon a different au- 
thority. But he will do nothing of this; he picks and chufes as he 
likes beft, and, what is not for his purpofe, he leaves without 
notice. Diodorus favs, that Oſiris abolifhed the cuftom of human 
facrifices ; that he built the city of Thebes; that he regulated the 
worfhip of the Gods; and conquered many nations. Thefe things 
Sir Ifaac, who takes Ofiris for Sefoftris, readily admits. The 
fame Hiftorian fays, that this Ofiris firft cultivated the vine; re- 
ftrained his Subjects from eating one another; and found out the 
arts of life; that his wife His invented agriculture, and gave the 
firft law to the Egyptians; but all this, Sir Iſaac tacitly rejects. 
Yet if one part of the Sicilian’s account be of better authority 
than the reft, it is that, which fays, Ifs invented agriculture : for 
he expreſſly tells us, that fo it was found written on a large co- 
lumn, in hieroglyphic characters, half confumed by time, then 
ftanding in the city of Nyfa in Arabia“: and, without his telling, 
we are well aſſured, that her myferies had very early brought the 
knowledge of the fa& to all the neighbouring nations. 


II. Amongſt the confequences. which the great Author hatte 
thought fit to admit; fome are thefe, That infruments of war; 
horfes for military fervice; animal food; tbe exact diftribution of 
property; alphabetic letters; and the well peopling of Egypt; were all 
the produ& of the Sefoftrian age. 

1. Vulcan, he fays, who lived even to the times of the Trojan 
. war, invented Armour, and was, on that account, deified by the 
Egyptians. His words are thefe. He [Vulcan] reigned there [in 
Cyprus and Byblus] «// a very great age, living to the times of the 
Trojan war, and becoming excecding rich+—And for ding. the 
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Egyptians with armour, it is probable, that be was deified by his 
Jfriends the Egyptians, by the name of Baal-Canaan or Vulcan: for 
Vulcan was celebrated principally by the Egyptians, and was a king, 
according to Homer, and reigned in Lemnos; and Cinyras was an in- 
ventor of arts, and found out copper in Cyprus, and the fmitb's hammer, 
and anvil, and tongs and laver; and employed workmen in making 
armour, and other things of braft and iron, and was the only king 
celebrated in bhifory for working in metals, and was king of 
Lemnos, and the bufband of Venus; all which are the characters of 
Vulcan: and the Egyptians about the time of the death of Cinyras, 
viz. in the reign of their king Amenophis, built a very fumptuous tem- 
ple at Mempbis to Vulcan V. Here we have a Hero, living till the 
time of the Trojan war, not only the inventor of arms, but like- 
wife of the very tools employed in making them. That this was 
our Author's meaning, is plain from what he tells us of the Egyp- 
tians fighting with clubs in the time of Sefoftris +; which cer- 
tainly was for want of better weapons: and ftill plainer, from 
what he tells of Vulcan’s being madea God; which, certainly, 
was for a NEW INVENTION. If I fhould now ſhew, by a formal 
enumeration of particulars, how all here faid, contradiéts the BIBLE, 
the reader would think me difpofed to trifle with him.  Inftead of 
this, I fhall but juft obferve, how ill it agrees with Homer : who 
feems, indeed, to make Vulcan the Patron-God of the Armeurers, 
but, at the fame time, makes both him, and the invention, the 
produ& of a much earlier age. From the poem of the Trojan 
war it appears that military weapons had been then of tried ufe; 
and Vulcan, and his wife Venus, Deities of long ftanding. Nor 
can it be objected that the poct hath here given us the picture of 
his own times. He was a ftricter obferver of decorum: as may 
be feen amongft other inftances, from a celebrated one taken notice’ 
of by the critics, that though, in his days, Cavalry were common, 
yet he brings none to the fege of Troy, becaufe thoſe times had 
not yet learnt their ufe. Nor was he lefs knowing than exact; 
* Page 224, 225. + Page ats. 
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for he was poſſeſſed of the Songs and Poems of his anceftors ; in 
which he found all the particulars of that famous expedition v. Now, 
if military weapons, at the time of the Trojan war, had been long 
in vfe amongſt the Greeks, it is hardly poffible they fhould havs 
been juft invented in Egypt. 

2, Our author makes Seſoſtris's conqueft of Libya the occafion 
of furnifhing Egypt with Horfes. After tbe congugſt of Libya (fays 
he) by which Egypt was furnifbed with borfes, and furnifbed Solomon 
and bis friends, be prepared a fleet, &c+. The illuftrious Writer 
is here {peaking of the original of thofe civil advantages, for which 
ancient Egypt was fo much celebrated. He had before, and after- 
wards, told us his thoughts of their afronomy, navigation, letters, 
names, and weapons of war. We cannot therefore but underftand 
what he here fays, of the Libyan borfes, to mean, that the conqueft 
of that country was the firft occafion of Egypt's abounding in 
Horfe. But this dire&ly contradiéts holy Scripture, which aflures 
us that they abounded in Horfe long before. "Their purfuit of the 
Ifraelites is thus deſcribed, — And Pharaoh made ready bis cha- 
riot, and took bis people with bim. And he took fix hundred cho- 
Jen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every 
ene of them—The Egyptians purfued after them (all the borfes 
and chariots of Pharaoh and bis borfemen and bis army.)—And 
the Egyptians purfued after them to the midh of the fea, even all Pha- 
raob's borfes, bis chariots and bis borfémen 1. Sir Iſaac § feems to 
have been aware of this evidence againft him, and endeavours to 
turn it on the fide of his hypothefis. In the days of Moses (fays he) 
all the chariots of Egypt, with which Pharaoh purfued Iſrael, were. 
BUT SIX HUNDRED. Exod, xiv. 7. This is a ſtrange miſtake. 
The fix bundred, mentioned in the place quoted, are exprefly faid. 
to be the chofen chariots, that is, the king's guard; for over and. 
above thefe, all the chariots of Egypt, an indefinite number, were in. 


* See note [HHHH), at the end of this Book. 
t Page 215, $ Exod. xiv. ver. 6, 7—9—-33. 
& Page 167. 
the 
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the purfuit. Befides, the number of horfes is not to be eftimated 
from the chariots, becaufe there was an army of horfemen likewife 
in this expedition. 

However, by Sir Iſaac's own confeffion it appears, that Egypt 
abounded with Horfe much earlier than the time he here aſſigns. 
For the vaft number of Philiftim Horfe brought into the field, in 
the fecond year of the reign of Saul, in an army confifting of thirty 
thoufand chariots and fix thoufand horfemen, came all, in our au- 
thor's opinion, from Egypt. The Canaanites (fays he) bad their 
Horfes from Egypt; and——from the great army of the Philiflims 
againſt Saul, and the great number of their Horfes, I feem to gather 
that the foepherds bad newly relinquifoed Egypt, and joined them *, 
Now if they had fuch plenty of horfe in the time of Saul, 
how was it that they were firft furniſhed from Libya in the time 
of Sefac ? 

But another circumftance in facred Hiftory will fhew us, that 
Egypt, which fupplied Canaan, abounded in Horfe f&ll much earlier, 
In the law of Mofes, we find this prohibition, perfenally directed 
to their future King: be Hall not multiply bores to bimfelf, nor caufe 
the peopleto return to EGYPT, TO THE END THAT HE SHOULD 
MULTIPLY HORSES : forafmucb as the Lord bath faid unto you, Ye 
Pall henceforth return no more that way+. Now the reafon, here 
given, being to prevent all commerce with Egypt, we muft con- 
clude, if it appear that Egypt, at this time, fupplied other nations 
with horfes, that the law extended to their Judges as well as Kings. 
But they did fupply other nations. For we find the confederate 
Canaanites (who, by Sir Haac’s confeffion, had their hoifes from 
Egypt) warring againft Jofhua, they and all their beſit with them, 
much people, even as the fand that is upon the fea-foore in multitude, 
with Horfes and chariots very many}. ‘The law therefore did cer- 
tainly refpe& the Judges. And the reafoning is confirmed by fact. 
For Jofhua, when he had defeated thefe confederate hofts, boughed 


P. 167. + Deut, xvii, ver. 16, 1 Jof. xi. ver. 4. hej 
: tbeir 
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their Horfes and burnt their chariots with fire , according to the 
commandment of the Lord: obferving it in the fame rigorous 
manner in which it was obeyed by their Kings, to whom the law 
was perfonally addrefled: For thus Ahab deftroyed the horfes and 
chariots of Benhadad+. So that I now conclude the other way 
from this Law, that a general traffic with Egypt for Horfes was 
very common in the times of Mofes and Jofhua. Confequently 
Egypt was not furniſhed with Horfes from Libya in the time of 
Sir Ifaac Newton's Sefoftris. 

But it may give ftrength to this argument, as well as light to 
tho facred Text, to inquire more particularly into the reafons of 
this PROHIBITION ; which we fhall find fo weighty and various as 
to appear worthy of its Author, and accommodated only to a Law 
of divine original. 

1. The firft reafon (which was expreſſly delivered with the Law) 
is, properly, RELIGious. He the King], fays the Law, ball not 
multiply Horfes to bimfelf, nor caufe tbe people to return to Egypt, to 
the end that be foould multiply Horfes: forafmucb as the Lord bad 
faid unto you, Ye fball henceforth return no more that way; i. e. He 
fhould not eftablifh a body of Cavalry, becaufe this could not be 
effected without fending into Egypt, with which people the Lord 
had forbidden any communication, as, of all foreign commerce, 
that was the moft dangerous to true Religion f. 

When Solomon had violated this Law, and multiplied Horfes to 
fuch exceſs that, we are told, he bad forty thoufand falls of borfes for 
bis chariots, and twelve tboufand Horfemen $, it was foon attended 
with thofe fatal confequences which the Law had foretold. For 
this wifeft of Kings having likewife, in violation of another Law _ 
of Mofes, married Pharaoh's daughter ||, (the early fruits of this 
commerce) and then, by a repetition of the fame crime, but a 


Ver. 9. T 1 Kings xx. ver. 21. 
t See the next fection. $ 1 Kings iv. ver, 26, 
u : Kings iii, ver. 1. 
tranfgreffion 
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tranſgreſſion of another law, had efpoufed more frange women ; 
they firft of all, in defiance of a fourth Law, purfuaded him to 
build them idol Temples for their ufe; and afterwards, againft a 
fifth Law, ftill more fundamental, brought him to erect other 
Temples for his own 4. Now the original of all this mifchief was 
the forbidden traffic with Egypt for Horfes : For thither, we are 
told, the agents of Solomon were fent to mount his Cavalry. And 
Solomon gathered chariots and borfemen : and be bad a tboufand and 
Sour hundred chariots, and twelve thoufand borfemen, which be placed 
in the chariot-cities, and with the king at Ferufulen—And be had 
Horfes brought out of Egypt, and linen-yarn: the kings merchants 
received the linen yarn at a price. And they fetcht up and brought 
forth out of Egypt a chariot for fix bundred ſbekels of filver, and an 
Horfe for an hundred and fifty}. Nay, this great King even 
turned factor for the neighbouring monarchs. And fo brought 
they out Horfes for all the kings of the Hittites, and for the 
kings of Syria by their means 5. This opprobrious commerce 
was kept up by his Succeffors; and attended with the fame 
pernicious confequences. Iſaiah, with his uſual majefty, denoun- 
ces the mifchiefs of this traffic; and foretels that one of the 
good effects of leaving it, would be the forſaking their idolatries. 
Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, and flay on Horses 
and truf in chariots, becaufe they are many; and in HORSEMEN, be- 
caufe they are very ſtrong: but they losk not unto the holy one of Ifrael, 
neither feek the Lord. For thus bath tbe Lord fpoken unto me: Like 
as the lon, and the young lion, roaring on bis prey, when a multitude 
of fhepberds is called forth againft bim, be will not be afraid of their 
voice, nor abafe bimfelf for the noife of them: fo foall the Lord of 
Hofts come down to fight for niunt Zion, and for the bill thereof— 
Turn ye unto bim from whom the children of Ifrael bave deeply 
revolted. For in that day every man foall caf away bis idols of 


* 1 Kings xi, ver. 1. + 1 Kings xi. ver. 7, 8. 
f a Chron. i. ver. 16, 17. § 2 Chron. i. ver. 17. 
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Silver, and bis idols of gold, which your own bands have made unte 
you fora fin . 

2. The fecond reafon againft multiplying Horfes Y take to have 
been properly potiticaL. The Iſraelites, ſeparated by Gop for 
his peculiar People, under his government as King, muft needs have 
been defigned for the proprietors of one certain country. Accor- 
dingly the land. of Canaan, the poſſeſſion of the fever nations, was 
marked out for their proper inheritance. Within thefe limits they 
were to be confined; it being foreign to the nature of their Infti- 
tution to make conquefts, or to extend their dominion. But the 
expulfion of the feven nations being, as we fhall fee prefently, to 
be effected by the extraordinary affiftance of their KING, JEHOVAH, 
their ſucceſſes muft, of courfe, be full and rapid. But nothing is 
fo impatient of bounds as a Multitude fleíht with eafy vi&tories : 
the projects of fuch a people are always going on from conqueft 
to conqueft; as appears from the Mahometan Arabs, under the 
fame circumftances, led out to conqueft by a falfe Prophet, as the 
Ifraelites by. a true. Now to defeat this fo natural a difpofition, in 
a nation not defigned for Empire, a Law is given againft MULTI- 
PLYING HORSES; than which nothing can be conceived more 
effectual. The Country that confined.them, was rocky and moun- 
tainous, and therefore unfit for the breed and fuftentation of horfe. 
Telemachus is.commended for giving this reafon for refufing the 
horfes of Menelaus : 

Haud male Telemacbus, proles patientis. Ulixei ; 
Non eft aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis 
Porrectus fpatiis, nec multe prodigus berba +. 


Befides, when they had once gotten poffeftion of thefe mountains, 
they had little need of horfe to preferve their conqueft ; as all 
fkilled in military matters very well underftand 1. The Ifraelites 
* If, xxxi, ver. t, 4. 6, 7. + Hor. 
1 See note {ILII}, at the end of this Book. 
therefore, 
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therefore, had they been either wife or pious, would foon have 
found that their true ftrength, as well political as religious, lay in 
Infantry : As that of Egypt, for a contrary reafon, was in their 
Cavalry. Hence that people, who well underftood their advantages» 
fo induftrioufly propagated the breed of Horfes, as the fureft de- 
fence of their territories. There is a remarkable paflage, in the 
hiftory of thefe times, to fupport what I here advance. When 
Benhadad, the gentile king of Syria, whofe forces confifted of cha- 
riots and horfemen, had warred with ill fuccefs againft the king 
of Ifrael, the Minifters, in a council of war, delivered their advice 
to him in thefe terms: Their Gods are Gods of the uius, therefore 
they were ſtronger than we: but let us fight againfl them in the PLAIN, 
and furely we ſball be fironger than tbey.— And be hearken:d unto 
their voice, and did fó*. From this paffage 1 collect, 1. That the 
army of Ifrael, confifting all of Infantry, had chofen the fituation 
of the hills; and this with proper military fkill. 2. That their 
conftant fuccefs in fuch a difpofition of their forces occafioned this 
advice of the Minifters of Benhadad. Theſe men, poſſeſſed with 
the general notion of local tutelary Deities, finding the arms of 
Ifrael always fuccefsful on the hills, took it for the more eminent 
manifeftation of the power of their Gods. Their Gods, fay they, 
are Gods of the bills. Their fuperftition dictated the firft part of their 
advice; and their fkill in war, the fecond, — /e£ ws fight ugainft bem 
in the plain. The operations of the war had been hitherto moft 
abfurd: they had attacked an army of Infantry with one of Cavalry, 
on hills and in defiles. 

But this want of Horfe (which kind of military force neither 
the product of their country could well fupport, nor the defence 
of it need) would effe&ually prevent any attempt of extendiug 
their dominions either into the Leffer Afia, Meſopotamia, or Egvpt. 
Ail which neighbouring countries being ftretched out into large aud 
extended plains, could not be fafely invaded without a numerous 


1 Kings xx. ver. 23, & feq. 
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Cavalry. In this view, therefore, the wifdom of the Law can 
never be fufficiently admired. 

3. But the third rcafon of the prohibition was evidently to 
afforJ a lafting MANIFESTATION OF THAT EXTRAORDINARY PRO- 
VIDENCE by which the Iſraelites were conducted, in taking poffef- 
fion of the land of Canaan. I have fhewn that, when once 
fettled, they might very well defend the poſſeſſion without the 
help of Cavalry : But to conquer it without Cavalry, and from 
a warlike people abounding in Horfe, was more than a raw un- 
practiſed Infantry could ever have performed alone. No more need 
be faid toconvince military men of the extreme difference of the two 
cafes. ‘To others it may be proper to obferve, 

1. That in the invafion of a country, the invaded may chufe 
their ground ; and as it is their intereft to avoid coming to a deci- 
five aCtion, fo, being amidft their own native ftores and provifions, 
they have it in their power to declineit. On thecontrary, thein- 
vader muft attack his enemies wherever he finds them pofted. For, 
by reafon of the fcantinefs and uncertainty of fupplies in an ene- 
my's country, he has not, for the moft part, time to draw them, 
by military ftratagems, from their advantages. We find this veri- 
fied in the hiftory of Benhadad, mentioned above. He had invaded 
Ifrael ; but this people difpofing of their Infantry with foldier-like 
addrefs, he was forced to fight them on the Sills, where only they 
were to be met with. After many unfuccefsful engagements, his 
Minifters propofed a new plan of operation; to attack the enemy 
in the plains. And truly the advice was good: but how to put it 
in execution was the queftion ; for they being the affailants, the 
Iſraelites were mafters of their ground. So that, after all, there 
was no other way of bringing them into the plains but by beating 
them from the hills. And there they muft have ftuck, till famine 
and defertion had ended the quarrel. In this exigence, their blaf- 
phemy againft the God of Ifrael enabled them to put their counfels, 


againft him, in execution. They fancied, according to the fuper- 
ftition 
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ftition of that time, and fo gave out, that be was God of tbe bills, 
but not of the valleys. His omnipotence being thus difputed, He 
placed his people in the plains; and fent his Prophet to predict 
the coming vengeance on his enemies. And there came a man of 
Gop, and fake unto tbe king of Ifrael, and faid, Thus fuitb the Lord, 
Becaufe the Syrians have faid, the Lord is God of the bills, but be 
is not God of the valleys; therefore will I deliver all this great multi 
tude into thine band, and ye ſball know that I am the Lord v. 

2. Secondly, we may obferve, that the poſſeſſors of mountainous 
regions may fo difpofe their Fortreffes, with which they cover their 
country, as to make an invader’s Cavalry abfolutely uſeleſs; and 
confequently to have no occafion for any of their own. But the 
invaders of fuch a place where Cavalry is in ufe, and confequently 
the defences difpofed in a contrary manner, fo as beft to favour 
the operations of Horfe, the invaders, I fay, go to certain de- 
ftru&ion without a body of Horfe to fupport their Infantry. This 
then being the very fituation of affairs when the Ifraelites invaded 
Canaan, and conquered it, (for till then they had not begun to 
tranfgrefs the Law againft Cavalry) I conclude that they muft have 
been MIRACULOUSLY aſſiſted. The Arabians, in a like expedition, 
thought it fo extraordinary a thing to conquer without Horfe, 
that Mahomet made it a law, when this happened, for the fpoils 
not to be divided according to the ftated rule, but for all to go to 
the Prophet himſelf, as a deodand or a gift from God alone +. Yet 
Mahomet never pretended to make his conquefts without Horfe, 
but ufed them on every occafion of need. 

To return, we fee then how little reafon Sir Ifaac Newton had 
for faying that Sefoftris’s conqueft of Libya was the occafion of 


* : Kings xx. ver. 38. 

t Et id, qued concefit is predam. Deus legato fuo ex illis: Non impuliftis fuper. illud ullos 
ejuos, seque camclos Ii. €. non acquififtis illud ope equorum aut camelorum}; /e Deas 
preevalere facit legates fuos, fuper quem wult: nam Dens eff fuper omnem rem potens, Sur. 59. 
Alcor, ver, 6, 
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Egypt's being furnifhed with horfe, fo as to ſopply the neighbour- 
ing countries. But the inftance was particularly ill chofen: for 
Sefoftris, whom he makes the author of this benefit to Egypt, did, 
by his filling the country with canals, defeat the chief ufe and 
fervice of Cavalry ; with which, till this time, Egypt had abound- 
ed; but which from henceforth we hear no more of *. 

3. Again, in confequence of the fame fyftem, our great author 
feems to think that animal food was not cuftomary amongft the 
Egyptians till about this time. The Egyptians (fays he) originally 
lived on the fruits of tbe earth, and fared hardly, and abflained from 
animals, and THEREFORE abominated fhepherds: Menes (the. third 
from Sefoftris) taught them to adorn their beds and tables with rich 
Jurniture and carpets, and brought in amongft them a ſumptnous, de- 
licious, and voluptuous way of life+. Now, whoever brought in the 
eating of feſb, and a voluptuous life, did it (as we are affured from 
Scripture) before the time of Jofeph. 1 have proved, in my ace 
count of their Phyficians as delivered in the Bible, that they were 
then a luxurious people f. From the dream of Pharaoh’s baker, 
compared with Jofeph’s interpretation §, it appears, they eat ani- 
mal food; and, from the ftory of Jofeph's entertainment of his 
brethren, it appears, that their enmity to fhepherds was not occa- 
fioned by thefe Hebrews’ eating animal food, which, Sir Ifaac 


© Norson, N è Zíeorp, it the Alyunler, rt apoyas tàs vi» toasty Alytsly, wane 
"Fre Grafen ipto Sevecor releós re Ju inévles Afyowle, vongi Ideas inxaciuar, x) Ahava in 
See, hi réra Ar yàg tru v xeu A'yvz10- Vox S- d, än , x; drapatwi@e 
yiyene Herod. Hift, lib. iii. cap. 108. 

+ Page 241. 

3 See p. 366, and following, of this volume. 

$ And the chief baker faid unto Jofeph, I alfo was in my dream, and behold I 
** had three white bafkets on my head, and in the uppermoft bafket there was of ali 
** manner of BAkE-MEATS for Pharaoh, and the birds did eat them out of the bafket, — 
** And Jofeph anfwered and faid—The three bafkets are three days. Yet within three 
** days fhall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and fhall hang thee on a tree; and 
** the birds fhall eat tby flefh from off thee," Gen. xl, ver. 17, & feq. 
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fays, the Egyptains abftained from. And be faid to the ruler of bis 
boufe, Bring thefe men home, and stay, and make ready: Jor tbefe 
men ſball dine with me at noon. And the man did as Jofeph bade: 
and the man brought the men into Jeſeph's boufe—and they fet on for 
him by bimfelf, and for them by themfelves, and for the Egyptians, 
which did eat with bim, by themfelves, becaufe the Egyptians might 
not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to the 
Egyptians.— And be took and fent meffes unto them from before bim *. 
Here, we fee the common provifion for their entertainment was 
animal food. And no one can doubt whether Jofeph conformed to 
the Egyptian diet. He fat fingle out of ftate, with regard to the 
Egyptians ; the Egyptians fat apart, with regard to the Shepherds; 
and Both were fupplied from the Governor's table, which was fur- 
nifhed from the Steward's flaughter-houfe. The truth of this is 
farther feen from the murmuring of the Ifraelites in the wildernefs, 
when they faid, Would 10 God we bad died by tbe band of the Lord 
in the land of Egypt, when we fat by tbe *LEsn-PoTs, and when 
we did eat bread to the fullt. Now we can fcarce fuppofe the 
Egyptians would permit their flaves, whom they kept in fo hard 
oppreſſion, to riot in fie/b-pots, while, as Sir Ifaac fuppofes, they 
themfelves fared hardly and abftained from Animals. 

4. Again, he fuppofes, that the exact diviſion of the land of 
Egypt into Property was firft made in the time of Sefoftris- 
Sefofris (fays he) upon bis returning bome, divided Egypt by meafure 
amongft the Egyptians; and this gave a beginning to furveying and 
geometry 1. And in another place, he brings down the original of 
geometry {till lower; even as late as Maris, the fifth from Sefoftris. 
Maris (fays he) — for preferving the divifion of Egypt into equal foares 
among the foldiers—wrote a book of farveying, which gave a beginning 
to geometry §. Let the reader now conſider, whether it be poffible to 
seconcile this with the following account of Jofeph’s adminiftration. 


* Gen. xliii, ver. 16, 12—33—34. 
t Exod, xvi. ver. 3. 1 Page 218. § Tage 248. 
And 
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And Jofeph bought all tbe land of Egypt Jor Pharaoh; for the Egyp- 
tians fold EVERY MAN nis FIELD, becaufe the famine prevailed over 
them: fr the lund became Pharaoh's. And as Sor the people, he re- 
moved them to cities from one end of the borders of Egypt, even to 
the other end thereof Only the land of the Priefts bought be not; 
Sor the Priefls bad a portion affigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat 
their portion which Pharaoh gave them; therefore they fold not their 
lands. Then Jofeph faid unto the people, Bebold I have bought you this 
day, and your lund for Pharaoh: lo bere is the feed for you, and ye 
ff I Jow tbe land. And it fball come to pafi, in the increafe, that yon 
Hall give tbe fifth part unto Pharaoh, and four parts ball be your 
own, for feed of the field, and for your food and for them of your own 
houfbolds, and for food for your little ones. And Jofeph made it a 
law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh fbould have 
the fifth part; except the land of the Priehs only, which became not 
Pharaoh's *, Here we have the defcription of a country very exactly 
fet out and fettled in private property. It would afford room for 
variety of reflexions: I fhall confine myfelf to the following. If 
private property had not been, at this time, eftablifhed with the 
utmoft order and exa&nefs ; what occafion had Jofeph to recur to 
that troublefome expedient of tranfplanting the People, recipro- 
cally, from one end of Egypt to the other? His purpofe in it is 
evident: it was to fecure Pharaoh in his new property, by defeat- 
ing the ill effects of that fondnefs which people naturally have to 
an old paternal inheritance. But what fondnefs have men for one 
fpot, rather than another, of lands lying in common, or but newly 
appropriated? Were the Egyptians at this time, as Sir Ifaac Newton 
feems to fuppofe, in the ftate of the unfettled Nomades, they 
would have gone from one end of Egypt to the other, without 
Jofeph's fending ; and without the leaft regret. for any thing they 
had left behind. 


Gen. xlvii, 20, & feq. 
But 
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Bot without weakening the great man's conjecture by Scripture- 
hiftory, How does it appear from the fimple fact of Sefoftris's 
dividing the large champion country of Egypt into fquare fields, 
by crofs-cut canals, that this was a dividing Egypt by meafure, and 
giving a beginning to furveying and geometry? If we examine the 
caufe and the effects of that improvement, we fhall find that neither 
one nor the other part of his conclufion can be deduced from it. 
The caufe of making thefe canals was evidently to drain the 
ſwampy marfhes of that vaft extended level; and to render the 
whole labourable *. But a work of this kind is never projected 
till a people begin to want room. And they never want room till 
private property hath been well eftablifhed ; and the neceffaries of 
life, by the advancement of civil arts, are become greatly increafed. 
As to the effects; Ground, once divided by fuch boundaries, was 
in no danger of a change of land-marks ; and confequerv zy had 
Ímall occafion for future furveys. So that had not the Egyptians 
found out geometry before this new divifion, "tis probable they had 
never found it out at all. The moft likely caufe, therefore, to be 
affigned for this invention, was the neceffity of frequent furveys, 
while the annual overflowings of the Nile were always obliterating 
füch land-marks as were not, like thofe crofs-cut canals, wrought 
deep into the foil. But thefe put a total end to that inconvenience. 
Indeed, Herodotus feems to give it as his opinion, that geometry 
had its rife from this improvement of Sefoftris +. But we are to 
remember what hath been faid of the incredible Antiquity which 
the ancient Greek writers, and particularly Ariftotle f, affigned to 
this Hero : the natural confequence of the Egyptian's having con- 
founded the ages and actions, though never the perfons, of Ofiris 
and Sefoftris. 


* See note [KKKK], at the end of this Bock. 
I aee Mo po hor yrmpilgin iplis, is oro “Edda Urea. Herodot. l. ii. 
€. 109. 
$ See page 248, 
$. The 
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ç. The next inference this illuftrious Writer makes from his 
ſyſtem is, that Jerters were unknown in Egypt till the time of David. 
When tbe Edomites (fays he) fled from David with their young king 
Aadad into Egypt, it is probable that they carried thither alfo the ufe 
of letters : for letters were then in ufe amongh the poflerity of Abrabam — 
and there is no inflance of letters, for writing down founds, being in ufe be- 

Sore tbe d:ys of D wid in any other nation befides the pofterity of Abrabam. 

The Egyptians afcribed this invention to Thoth the fecretary of Ofiris; and 
therefore letters began to be in ufe in Egypt in the days of Thoth, that 
is, a little after the flight of the Edomites from David, or about the time 
that Cadmus brought them into Europe *. lt appears from the two ftonc- 
tables of the Law, and from the engravings on Aaron's breaft- 
plate, that letters were in common ufe amongft the Iſraelites at 
the time of their egreffion from Egypt. Now fuppofing alphabetic 
writing to be amongft the peculiar advantages of the chofen people, 
was it not .more likely that the Egyptians fhould learn it of 
them during their long abode in that country, than from the 
fugitive Edomites, if they had indeed carried thither (which how- 
ever is a mere conjecture) the ufe of letters? But when we confider 
that alphabetic writing was introduced amongſt the choſen people 
fome time between the age of Jacob and that of Mofes, it feems 
moft probable that they learnt it of the Egyptians. But, for a 
full confutation of this fancy, and of the arguments that fupport it, 
Tam content to refer the reader to what I have occafionally ob- 
ferved, though to other purpofes, in my difcourfe of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics +. 

6. Laftly, he obferves, that Egypt was fo thinly peopled before 
the birth of Mofes, that Pharaoh faid of the Ifraelites, ** Behold 
** the people of the children of Ifrael are more and mightier than 
% e: and that to prevent their multiplying, and growing too 
Strong, be caufed their male children to be drowned}. Yet this country, 


* Page 209. + See p. 387, & feq. 1 Page 186, 
s fo 
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fo thinly peopled at the birth of Mofes, was, we find from Scripture, 
fo vaftly populous, by the time Mofes was fent upon his miſſion, 
that it could keep in flavery fix hundred thoufand men befides 
children *; at a time, when they were moft powerfully inſtigated 
to recover their liberty ; which yet, after all, they were unable to 
effect but by the frequent defolation of the hand of Gop upon their 
infolent and cruel mafters. And is this to be reconciled with Sir 
Ifaac’s notion of their preceding thinnefs ? But he likewife fupports 
himfelf on Scripture. Egypt was fo thinly peopled - that Pha- 
raob faid—Bebold the people of the children of Ifrael are more and 
mightier than we. Strange interpretation ! The Scripture relation 
of the matter is in thefe words; And Pharaoh faid unto his people, 
Bebold the people of the children of lfrael are more and mightier than 
we. Come on, let us deal wifely with them: left they multiply, and 
it come to pafs, that when there falleth out any war, they join alfo 
unto our enemies, and fight againft us, and fo get them up out of the 
land, Therefore they did fet over them Tafkmafters, to affiét them 
with their burdens.— But the more they affitted them, the more 
they grew and multiplied+. By the whole turn of this relation 
it appears, that the more and mightier fignify only more prolific 
and bealiby. And that was in truth the cafe. The Egyptians 
of this time, as we have thewn {, were very luxurious: While 
the manners of the Ifraelites concurred with their condition to 
render them hardy and fruitful, by an abftemious and laborious 
courfe of life. On this account the king exprefles his fear. But 
of what? certainly not that they fhould fubdue their mafters ; but 
that they fhould eſcape out of bondage: which, even to the very 
moment of their egreſſion, was the fole object of the Egyptian’s 
fear. Left (fays he) they multiply; and it come to pafs, that, when 
there falleth out any war, they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight 
againft us, and so GET THEM UP OUT OF THE LAND. This was a 
reafonable apprehenfion : for Egypt was in every age fubje& to the 
incurfions of that fierce and barbarous people the Arabians, on that 


* Exod. xii, 37. 1 Exod, i. 9, & feq. 1 See p. 366, & feq. 
Vol. II. 4 B very 
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very fide which the Ifraelites inhabited: who, poffeffing their 
own Diftrid, unmixed with Egyptians, had the keys of the 
country in their hands, to admit or exclude an invader at their plea- 
fure. A circumftance which would make the ſmalleſt province 
formidable to the moft powerful kingdom. To prevent then fo. 
probable a danger, their tafk-ma(ters are ordered to increafe their 
oppreffions ; and they groan under them without power to refift, 
till fet free by the all-powerful hand of Gop. 

Thus we fee how Sir Ifaac Newton's ſyſtem ftands with regard to 
SACRED ANTIQUITY. What is ftill worfe, is it not only re- 
pugnant to the Bible, but even to ITSELF. 

Ill. We have obferved, that, by the cafual confounding of the 
proper a&ions of Ofiris and Sefoftris with one another, each came 
to be, at the fame time, the INVENTOR, and the PERFECTER, 
of the arts of life. This, which might have led our Author, 
the moft penetrating of all writers, to the difcovery of the ancient 
error in their hiftory, ferved only to confirm him in his own; as 
placing the invention of civil arts low enough for the fupport of his 
general Chronology. However, it is very certain, that the making 
their invention and per fiction the product of the fame age is directly 
contrary to the very NATURE OF THINGS. Which if any one 
doubt, let him examine the general hiftory of mankind; where he 
will fee that the advances, from an emerging barbarity, through 
civil policy, to refined arts and polifhed manners, when not given 
them, ready fitted to their hands, by neighbouring nations forward 
to impart them, have been ever the flow and gradual progrefs of 
many and fucceflive ages. Yet thefe, our illuftrious Author (in 
conſequence of the fuppofed identity of his two Heroes) makes to 
fpring up, to flourifh, and to come to their perfection, all within 
the compafs of one fingle reign. Or rather, which is ftill more 
intolerable, he makes this extraordinary age of Sefoftris to be 
diftinguithed from all others by an infeparable mixture of favage 
and polifhed manners, Which is fo unnatural, fo incredible, fo 
impoſſible a circumftance, that, were there only this to oppofe 

againft 
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againſt his fyftem, it would be a fufficient demonftration of its 
falfhood. 

To fhew then, that Sir Ifaac Newton, by fairly and honeftly 
taking in thefe confequences of his fyftem, hath indeed fubjected 
it to this difgrace, I fhall give two inftances. The one taken from 
his account of the fate of W'ar, the other of the fate of Architecture, 
during this period. 

1. Our Author having made the Egyptian Hercules to be Sefof- 
tris, is forced to own that the war in Libya was carried on with 
clubs. After thefe things, be (Hercules or Seſoſtris] i. vaded Libya, 
and fought the Africans with clubs, and thence is painted with a club 
in bis band. Here, the great Writer hath given us the very picture 
of the Iroquofian or Huron Savages warring with a neighbouring 
tribe. And without doubt intended it for fuch a reprefentation ; 
as appears, firft, from his immediately adding thefe words of Hygi- 
nus: Afri & Aigyptii primum fuftibus dimicaverunt, poflea Belus 
Neptuni filius gladio belligeratus oft, unde bellum dicium eft *. For 
we are are to obferve that the title of the chapter, in which thefe 
words are found, is, quis quid invenerit +: and fecondly, from his 
fuppofing Vulcan (whom he makes to live at this time) the in- 
ventor of military weapons. Yet this, according to the great Au- 
thor, was after Sefoftris's conqueft of the Troglodytes and Ethio- 
pians: it was after his Father's building a fleet on the Red fea, 
with which he coafted Arabia Felix, went into the Perfian Gulph, 
and penetrated even into India f : and but a little before Sefoftris’s 
great expedition for the conqueft of the habitable world. At which 
time we fee him fet out with the moft fplendid retinue of a Court, 
and the moft dreadful apparatus of War; we find him defeat 
great armies; fubdue mighty kingdoms (amongft the reft Judza, 
where all kind of military arms offenfive and defenfive had been in 
ufe for many ages); people large cities ; and leave behind him many 
ftately monuments of his power and magnificence. 


* Page 215. + Fab, cclxxiv. 1 Page 214, 215. 
4B2 2. Thus 
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2. Thus again, Sir Ifaac tells us, that Toſorthrus or Æſcula- 
pius, an Egyptian of the time of Sefoftris, difcovered the art of 
building with fquare ftones*. Yet his contemporary, Seſoſtris, he 
tells us, divided Egypt into 36 n:mes or counties, and dug a canal 
Srom the Nile, to tbe bead city of every nome; and with the earth 
dug out of it, be caufed the ground of the city to be raifed higher, 
and built a temple in every city for the worſbip of the nome; Ge. +. 
And foon after, Amenophis, the third from him, built Memphis ; 
and ordered the worfbip of the Gods of Egypt; and built a palace at 
Abydus, and the Memnonia at This and Sufa, and the magnificent 
temple of Vulcan in Memphis 3. 

Now, in this odd mixture of barbarity and politenefs, ftrength 
and impotence, riches and poverty, there is fuch an inconfiftency 
in the character of ages, as fhews it to be the mere invention of 
profeffed fabulifts, whofe known talent it is to 

** Make former times fhake hands with latter, 
** And that which was before come after ;" 


though compofed of tales fo ill concerted, and contradictory, as 
fhews, they wrote upon no confiftent plan, but each as his own 
temporary views and occafious required. 

When I entered on a confutation of Sir Ifaac Newton's Egyptian 
Cbrenology (for with that only J have here to do), I was willing 
for the greater fatisfaction of the reader to fet his arguments for the 
identity of Ofiris and Sefoftris, on which that Chronology was founded, 
in the ftrongeft and cleareft light. On this account I took them 
as I found them collected, ranged in order, and fet together in one 
view, with the greateft advantage of reprefentation, by the very 
worthy and learned Mafter of the Charter-houfe, in a profeſſed 
apology for our great Philofopher. But this liberty the learned 


* = The building with fguare fones (fays he) Being found out by Toforthrus, tbe Æſeu · 
lapius of Egypt. Page 247. 
4 Page 218. 
1 See note [LLLL), at the end of this Book. 
writer 
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writer hath been pleafed to criticife in the Latin edition * of the 
tracts to which that apology was prefixed—* I am not ignorant 
« (fays he +) that the author of the Divine Legation ſuppoſing it, 
* fome how or other, to concern Mofes's divine miſſion, to prove 
** that Ofiris was not the fame with Sefoftris, hath lately turned 
** all that is here faid into ridicule, by a comparifon made between 
* the fabulous AnTHUR and WirLiAM the Norman; who, he 
** fays, may be made one by as good reafons (though they have 
** fcarce any thing alike or in common with one another) as thofe 
* which we have brought to confound Ofiris with Sefoftris : and 
** on this point he draws out a difputation through feventy pages 
** and upwards ; in which, however, he neither denies nor confutes, 
“ but only laughs at what we have here faid of Sefoftris. It is 
** true indeed that fome other of Newton's affertions he does oppofe ; 
** fuch as thofe concerning the late invention of arts, arms, and 
** inftruments by fome certain king ; and in this part of the argu- 
** ment he gets the better. For that thefe things were found out 
* by the Egyptians long before the age of Sefoftris, holy Writ com- 
** mands us to believe: but whether found out by any of their 


De veris annis D. N. Jefu Chrifli natali & emortnali Diffrtationes due Chronologica, 
+ Neon nefcimus nuperrime accidiffe, ut Vir ingenio & eruditione præſtans, quum 
** ratus fit ad divinam legationem. Mofis demouffrandum aliquo modo pertinere, ut probetur 
** Ofiris non effe idem cum Sefoflri, omnia huc allata in lufum jocumque verterit, in- 
** ftituta comparatione Arthuri illius fabulofi cum Wilhelmo Normanno, quos zqué 
** bonis rationibus in unum hominem conflari poffe ait (quamvis nihil fere habeant inter 
** fe commune aut fimile) ac nos Ofirin cum Sefoftri confundimus. Et de hac re dif- 
** putationem in 70 paginas & ultra producit. In qua tamen hzc noftra de Sefoftri neque 
** negat, neque refellit, fed irridet. Alia vero quedam Newtoni ditta de {cro inventis ab 
** aliquo rege artibus, armis, inftrumentis oppugnat, & ea quidem parte caufz vincit, 
** Nam ut ifta longe ante Sefoftris etatem apud Egyptios reperta fint, Scriptura facra 
** jubet credere; ab ullo unquam regum inventa effe baud ita certum. Sed ea 
** prius. non attigimus, ut qus nihil ad propofitum noſtrum attinent, neque nunc nos 
** movent, ut pedem retrahamus ab ifta Cl. Newtoni conclufione Sefacum, Sefoftrim, 
* Ofirin & Bacchum fuiffe. Lite jam conteſtata judicent eruditi," In Dedic. p. 
xii, xiii, 
* kings, 
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** kings, is not fo certain. However, thefe were matters we never 
** touched upon, as relating nothing to our purpoſe; nor do they 
** yet induce us to recede from that conclution of the famous 
** Newton, that Sefac was Sefoftris, Ofiris, and Bacchus. But the 
** caufe being now brought before the public, let the learned de- 
* termine of it." Thus far this candid and ingenuous writer. 

He fays, the author of The Divine Legation fuppofes that it fome 
bow or other concerns Mofes's divine miffion to prove Ofiris not the fame 
with Sefoffris ; which feems to imply that this learned perfon doth 
not fee now it concerns it. And yet afterwards he owns, that 
Scripture (meaning the writings of Mofes) will not allow us to 
believe with Sir Ifaac, that the invention of arts, arms, and infiruments, 
was fo late as the time of Sefofris. Now it follows (as I have fhewn) 
by certain confequence, that if Ofiris and Sefoftris were one and the 
fame, then the invention of arts was as late as the time of Sefof- 
tris. But this contradicting Scripture or the writings of Mofes, 
as the learned perfon himfelf confeffeth, the reader fees plainly, 
How it concerns Mofes's miffon to prove Ofiris not the fame with 
Sefoftris. 

The learned writer, {peaking of the comparifon I had made be- 
tween Arthur and William the Norman, fays, they bave fcarce any 
thing alike or in common with one another. 1 had brought together 
thirteen circumftances (the very number which the learned writer 
thinks fufficient to eftablifh the identity of Ofiris and Sefoftris) in 
which they perfectly agree. lam perſuaded he does not fufpe& 
me of falfifying their hiftory. He muft mean therefore, that 
thirteen in my comparifon, prove nothing, which, in his, prove 
every thing. 

He goes on,—in a diſputation of feventy pages and upwards the 
aulkor of The Divine Legation neither denies nor confutes, but only 
laughs at what we bave faid of Sefofris. What is it the learned 
writer bath faid of Sefofris? Is it not this? That between his 
hiftory and that of Oſiris there are many ſtrokes of refemblance : 

From 
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From whence he infers (with Sir Ifaac) that thefe two Heroes were 
one and the fame. Now if he means, I have neither denied nor confuted 
this refemblance, he fays true. I had no fuch defign. It is too well 
marked by Antiquity to be denied. Neither, let me add, did I /ugb at 
it. What I /augbed at (if my bringing a fimilar cafe is to be fo called) 
was his inference from this refemblance, that therefore Ofiris and 
Sefoftris were one and the fame. But then too I did more than 
laugh: I both denied and confuted it. Firſt I denied it, by fhewing 
that this refemblance might really be, though Ofiris and Sefoftris 
were two different men, as appeared by an equal refemblance in 
the actions of two different men, the Britifh Arthur and William 
the Norman. But as the general hiftory of ancient Egypt would 
not fuffer us to believe all that the Greek writers have faid of this 
reíemblance, I then explained the caufes which occafioned their 
miftaken accounts of the two perfons, from whence fo perfect a 
refemblance had arifen. Secondly, 1 confuted what the learned 
perfon had faid of Sefoftris, by fhewing, from the concurrent 
teftimony of Antiquity, and from feveral internal arguments de- 
ducible from that teftimony, that Ofiris and Sefoftris were in fact 
two different perfons, living in two very diftant ages. 

The learned writer proceeds, —It is true indeed that ſome other 
of Newton's affertions be does oppofe ; fuch as tbofe concerning the late 
invention of arts, arms, and inſtruments; and in this part of tbe argu- 
ment be gets the better. But it I have the better here, it is paft dif- 
pute I overthrow the whole hypothefis of the identity of Ofiris and 
Sefoftris. For, as to the refemblance, which Antiquity hath given 
them, that, confidered fingly when the pretended late invention of 
arts hath been proved a miftake, will indeed deferve only to be 
laughed at. But were it, as Sir Ifaac Newton endeavoured to prove, 
that the invention of arts was no earlier than the time of Sefoftris 
or Sefac, there is then indeed an end of the aucient Ofiris of 
Egypt; and the Hero, 1o much boafted of by that people, can be 
no other than the Sefoftris of this author. For the very founda- 

tion 
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tion of the exiftence of the ancient Ofiris was his civilizing Egypt, 
and teaching them the Arts of life: But if this were done by 
Sefoftris, or in his reign, then is HE the true Ofiris of Egypt. 
As, on the contrary, were the invention of arts as early as Scrip- 
TURE-HISTORY reprefents it, then is Epypt to be believed, wben 
fhe tells us that Ofiris, their Inventor of arts, was many ages earlier 
than Sefoftris their Conqueror: And confequently, all Sir Ifaac 
Newton's identity feparates and falls to pieces. In a word, take it 
which way you will, If Ofiris were the fame as Sefoftris, then muft 
the invention of Arts (for all Antiquity have concurred in giving 
that invention to Ofiris) be as late as the age of Sefoftris, the Sefac 
of Newton: but this, ScniPTURE-HisTORY will not ſuffer us to 
believe. If, on the other hand, Ofiris and Sefoftris were not the 
fame, then was the invention of Arts (and for the fame reafon) much 
earlier than. the age of Sefoftris; as indeed all mankind thought 
before the conftru&ion of this new Chronology. Thefe were the 
confiderations which induced that Great man, who {o well under- 
ftood the nature and force of evidence, to employ all the fagacity 
of his wonderful talents in proving the invention of Arts to be 
about the age of his Sefoftris or Sefac. And is it poſſible he fhould 
have a follower who cannot fee that he hath done this? or the 
neceffity he had of doing it? It will be faid, perhaps, ** that 
Sir Iſaac has, indeed, argued much for the low invention of Arts: 
but had neither inforced it under the name of an argument, nor 
ftated it in the form here reprefented.” The objection would ill 
become a follower of Newton, who knows that his Mafter’s me- 
thod, as well in thefe his critical as in his phyfical inquiries, was 
to form the principal members of his demonftration with an un- 
ornamented brevity, and leave the fupplial of the {mall connecting 
parts to his reader's fagacity. Beſides, in fo obvious, fo capital, fo 
neceſſary an argument for this identity, it had been a ridiculous 
diftruft of common fenfe, after he had fpent fo much pains in 
endeavouring to prove the bw invention of Arts, to have ended his 
reafoning in this formal way: ** And now, Reader, take notice 

that 
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that this is a concluſive, and perhaps the only conclufive argument 
for the identity of Oſiris and Sefoftris.” Laſtly, let me obferve, 
that the very reaſon which induced Sir Ifaac to be fo large in the 
eftablifhment of his point, tbe low invention cf Arts, induced me to 
be as large in the ſubverſion of it. And now fome fatisfa&tory ac- 
count, I hope, is given of the eventy long pages. 

What follows is ftill more unaccountable— However thefe were 
matters (fays the learned writer, {peaking of the invention of Arts) 
we never touched upon, as relating nothing to cur purpofe. Here I 
cannot but lament the learned writer's ill fortune. There was but 
this very circumftance in the book he would defend, which is efen- 
tial to bis purpofe, and this he hath given up as nothing to bis 
purpofe; and more unlucky ftill, on a review of the argument, he 
hath treated it as an error in his author, who took fo much pains 
about it; but yet as an error that doth not at all affect the point in 
queftion. For, 

He concludes thus—Nor do they yet induce me to recede from 
that conclufion of the famous Newton, that Sefac was Sefoffris, Ofiris 
and Bacchus.——Sefac, as I faid before, I have no concern with. 
And as to Bacchus, it is agreed that this was only one of the names 
of Oſiris. The thing I undertook to prove was, that Ofiris and 
Sefoftris were not the fame perfon : but in doing this, I did not 
mean to fay that Ofiris was not one of the names of Sefoftris. This 
is a very different thing : and the rather to be taken notice of be- 
caufe I fufpe& a quibble in the words of the learned writer, which 
would confound the difference. Nor is my fufpicion unreafonable. 
For I have met with fome of his moft learned followers, who have 
ventured to fay, that Sir Ifaac meant no more than that Sefoftris 
was AN Oſiris. But if he meant no more, I would allow him to 
mean any thing; and never to have his meaning difputed. I, for 
my part, and fol fuppofe every body elfe, underftood him to mean, 
** That the old Ofiris, famous, amongft the Egyptians, for Legi(- 
lation and the invention of the Arts of life, was the very fame man 

Vor. II. 4C with 
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with Sefoftris, whom thefe Egyptians make to be a different man, 
of a later age, and famous for the Conqueft of the habitable world.” 
This was the propofition F undertook to confute. Wherein I en- 
deavoured to. fhew, that there was a real Oſiris, fuch as the- 
Egyptians reprefented him, much earlier than their real Seſoſtris. 
And now (to ule this writer’s words) the caufe being brought before 
the public, let tbe learned determine of it. As to the other point, that: 
Sefoftris went by the name of the earlier Hero, this 1 not only al- 
low, but contend for, as it lays open to us one of the principal. 
caufes of that coufufion in their flories, which hath produced a. 
ſimilitude of actions, whereon Sir Ifaac Newton layeth the foun-- 
daticn of their IDENTITY. 

But if Sir Ifaac Newton and his learned Advocate have paid too: 
little deference to Antiquity, there are, who, in a contrary extreme, 
would pay a great deal too much. The learned Dr. Pococke, in: 
his book of travels, introduceth his difcourfe On the mythology of tbe- 
ancient Egyptians in this extraordinary manner: ** As the mytholo- 
** gy, or fabulous religion of the ancient Egyptians, may be looked: 
** on, in a great meaſure, as the foundation of the heathen Religion 
** in moft other parts; fo it may not be improper to give fome ac- 
** count of the origin of it, as it is delivered by the moft ancient 
** authors, which may give fome light both to the defcription of 
* Egypt, and alfo to the hiftory of that country. We may fuppofe, 
s that the Ancients were the beft judges of the nature of their 
Religion; and confequently, that all interpretations of their 
* Mythology, by MEN OF FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, that have no. 
** fort of foundation in their writings, are forced, and fuch as might 
** never be intended by them. On the contrary, it is neceffary to 
** retrench feveral things the Ancients themfelves feem to have in- 
** vented, and grafted on true hiftory ; and, in order to account for 
** many things, the Genealogies and Alliances they mention muft 
ss in feveral refpe&s be falfe or erroneous, and feem to have been 
** invented to accommodate the honours of the fame Deities to dif- 
** ferent 
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** ferent perfons, they were obliged to deify, who lived at different 
times; and fo they were obliged to give them new names, invent 
** genealogies, and fome different attributes“. 

He fays, We may fuppofe that the ancients were the bef judges of 
the nature of their religion, and of their mythology. But the An- 
cients, here fpoken of, were not Egyptians, but Greeks; and the 
Mythology here fpoken of was not Greek, but Egyptian : There- 
fore thefe Ancients might well be miftaken about the nature of a Re- 
ligion which they borrowed from ftrangers ; the principles of which, 
they tell us, were always kept fecreted from them. But this is not 
all; they in fact were miftaken; and by no means good judges of 
the nature of their Religion, if we may believe one of the moft au- 
thentic of thefe Ancients, Heropotus himfelf, where difcourfing 
of the Greeks he exprefsly ſays,.— But the origin of each God, 
** and whether they are all from eternity, and what is their feveral 
** kinds or natures, to {peak the truth, they neither knew at that 
** time nor fince +.” 

The learned Traveller goes on—and consEQuENTLy that all in- 
terpretations of their Mythology by men of FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, 
that have no fort of foundation in their writings, are forced, and fuch 
as might never be intended by them. This is indeed a Tur H, but it 
is no CONSEQUENCE, and therefore not to the purpofe. For, whether 
the Ancients were, or were not, the beft judges; whether the Mo- 
derns have, or have not, fruitful inventions, yet if their interpreta- 
tions have no fort of foundation in ancient writings, it is a great 
chance but they are forced; and as great, that the Ancients never 
intended what the Moderns afcribe to them. However, he gets no- 
thing by this hypothetical propofition, unlefs it be the diícredit of 
begging the queftion. 

But the moft extraordinary is his making it an additional reafon 
for leaving the Moderns and fticking to the Ancients, that the 
Ancients feem to have invented and grafted on true biftory; and, in 
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order (he fays) to account for many things, the genealogies and al- 
liances they mention muf in feveral refpetis be falfe or erroneous, and 
Jeem to have been invented, Se. Now, if the Ancients were thus 
miftaken, the Moderns fure may be excufed in endeavouring to fet 
them right: To common fenfe therefore, this would ſeem to thew 
the fé of their interpretations. But this ufe is better underſtood 
from our Author's own ſucceſs; who, in this chapter concerning 
the Egyptian mythology, has attempted to give us fome knowledge 
of Antiquity, without them. And here we find the ancient ac- 
count, to which he fo clofely adheres, is not only fabulous by his 
own confeffion, but contradictory by his own reprefentation ; a con · 
fufed collection of errors and abſurdities: that very condition of 
Antiquity which forced the Moderns to have recourfe to interpre- 
fations ; and occafioned that variety whereon our author grounds 
his charge againft them: A charge however, in which his Ancients 
themfelves will be involved; for they likewife had their interpreta- 
tions ; and were (if their variety would give it them) as fruitful at 
leaft, in their inventions. For inftance, How difcordant were they 
in their opinions concerning the origin of ANIMAL woRsHiP ? Was 
our Author ignorant that fo odd a fuperftition wanted explanation ? 
By no means. Yet for fear of incurring the cenfure of.a fruitful 
invention, inftead of taking the fair folution of a modern Critic, or 
even any rational interpretation of the ancient Mythologifts, whom 
yet he profeffes to follow, he contents himfelf with that wretched 
fable of Typhon’s dividing the body of Oſiris into twenty-fix 
parts, and diftributing them to his accomplices; which being after- 
wards found by Ifis, and delivered by her to diftin& bodies of priefts 
to be buried with great fecrecy, fhe enjoined them to pay divine 
honours to him, and to confecrate fome particular animal to his 
memory." Frem this account (fays our author very gravely) we 
may fee the reafon why fo many facred animals were worfbipped in 
Egypt *. Again, the Greek account, in Diodorus, of Ofiris’s ex- 
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pedition, has been fhewn to be a heap of impoffible abfurdities ; 
yet our author believes it all; and would have believed as much 
more rather than have run the hazard of any modern invention. 

AND now, we perfume, the minor of Sir Ifaac Newton’s gene- 
ral argument, that Ofrris and Sefoftris vere the fame, is intirely over- 
thrown. For, 1. It hath been proved, that the premiſſes, he em- 
ploys in its fupport, do not infer it. 2. That the confequence of 
his conclufion from it'contradicts facred Scripture; and 3. That it 
difagrees with the very nature of things. 

So that our firft propofition, That tbe Egyptian learning celebrated 
in Scripture, and the Egyptian fuperflition there condemned, were the 
very Learning and Superfition reprefented by the Greek writers, as 
the honour and' opprobrium of that people, ftands clear of all objec- 
tion. What that Learning and Superſtition were, we have fhewn 
very largely, though occafionally, in the courfe of this inquiry ; 
whereby it appears, that their Learning in general was confummate 
fkill in CIVIL POLICY AND THE ARTS OF LEGISLATION ;.and. their- 
Superſtition, the WORSHIP OF DEAD MEN DEIFIED. 


SECT. VI. 


COME, at length, to my fecond propofition : which if, by this 

time, the Reader fhould have forgotten, he may be eafily ex- 
cufed. It is this, That tbe Fewifh people were extremely fond of 
Egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian fuperflitions : 
and that many of tbe laws given to them by the miniftry of Mofes, 
were inſtituted, partly in compliance to their prejudices, and partly in 
oppofition to tbofe fuperflitions. 

The firft part of this propofition—rhe peoples fondnefs for, and 
Srequent lapfe into, Egyptian fuperftitions,—needs not many words to 


evince. The thing, as we fhall fee hereafter, being fo natural 
in 
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in itfelf; and, as we ſhall now fee, fo fully recorded in holy 
Scripture. 

The time was now come for the deliverance of the chofen People 
from their Egyptian bondage: For now vice and IDOLATRY were 
arrived at their height; the former (as St. Paul tells us) by means 
of the latter; for as they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do thofe things 
which are not convenient; being filled with all unrighteoufnefi, &c *. 
The two moft populous regions at that time in the world were 
CANAAN and Ecyrt: The firft diftinguifhed from all other by its 
violence and unnatural crimes; the latter by its /uperfitions and ido- 
latries. It concerned God's moral government that a fpeedy check 
fhould be put to both ; the inhabitants of thefe two places being 
now ripe for divine vengeance. -And as the Inítruments he em- 
ployed to punifh their prefent enormities were defigned for a barrier 
againft future, the Ifraelites went out of Egypt with a bigh band, 
which defolated their haughty tyrants; and were led into the pof- 
feffion of the land of Canaan, whofe inhabitants they were utterly 
to exterminate. The difpenfation of this Providence appears admi- 
rable, both in the time and in the modes of the punifhment. Vick 
and IDOLATRY had now (as I faid) filled up their meafure. Eoyrr, 
the capital of falfe Religion, being likewife the nurfery of arts and 
ſciences, was preferved from total deſtruction for the fake of civil 
life and polifhed manners, which were to derive their fource from 
thence: But the CANAANITES were to be utterly exterminated, 
to vindicate the honour of humanity, and to put a ftop to a fpread- 
ing contagion which changed the reafonable Nature into brutal. 

Now it was that Gop, remembering his Covenant with Abraham, 
was pleafed to appoint his People, then groaning under their bon- 
dage, a Leader and Deliverer. But fo great was their degeneracy, 
and ſo fenfible was Moses of its effects, in their ignorance of, or 
alienation from the true Gop, that he would willingly have de- 
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clined the office : And when abfolutely commanded to undertake 
it, he defired however that Gop would let him know by what 
NAME he would be called, when the people fhould atk the name of 
the Gop of their fathers.— And Mofes faid unto Gon, Bebold when I 
come unto the children of Ifrael, and fay unto them, The Gon of your 
Jatbers bath fent me unto you; and they bull fay unto me, WHat 18 
His NAME? what bull I fay unto tbem* ? Here we fee a people 
not only loft to all knowledge of the Uniry (for the aſking for a 
name neceffarily implied their opinion of a plurality), but likewite 
poſſeſſed with the very fpirit of Egyptian idolatry. Tbe religion of 
NAMES, as we have fhewn +, was a matter of great confequence 
in Egypt. It was one of their effential fuperftitions : it was one of 
their native inventions: and the firft of them which they com- 
municated to the Greeks. Thus when Hagar, the handmaid of 
Sarai, who was an Egyptian woman, faw the angel of God in the 
wildernefs, the text tells us f, She called the name of the Lord that 
Spake unto ber, El. noi, the God of vifion, or tbe vifible God: that is, 
according to the eftablifhed cuftom of Egypt, fhe gave him a name 
of Honour: not merely a name of diſtinction; for fuch, all nations 
had (who worfhipped local tutelary deities) before their communi- 
cation with Egypt §. But, after that (as appears from the place 
of Herodotus quoted above, concerning the Pelafgi), they decorated 
their Gods with diſtinguiſned Titles, indicative of their fpecific 
office and attributes. A NAME was fo peculiar an adjun& to a local 
tutelary Deity, that we fee by a paffage quoted by Lactantius from 
the fpurious books of Trifmegift (which however abounded with 
Egyptian notions and fuperftitions) that the one fupreme God had 
no name or title of diftin&ion||. Zachariah evidently alluding to 
thefe 
* Exod. iii, 13. t Page soo, & feq. t Gen. xvi. 13: 
$ See note [MMMM], at the end of this Book. 
Hic fcripfit libros—in quibus majeftatem fummi ac fingularis dei afferit, iifdemque 
nominibus appellat, quibus nos, Deum & PATREM. Ae nequis xomEN ejus requireret 
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thefe notions, when he prophefies of the worfhip of the fupreme 
God, unmixed with idolatry, fays, In that day ſball there be one 
Lord, and nis NAME ONE *; that is, only bearing the fimple title 
of Lox D: and, as in the words of Lactantius below, ac ne quis 
NOMEN ejus requireret, ANQNTMON effe dixit ; eo quod nominis 
'PROPRIETATE non egeat, ob ipfam fcilicet UNITATEM. Out of in- 
dulgence therefore to this weaknefs, Gop was pleafed to give him- 
ſelf a NAME. And God faid unto Mofes, 1 AM THAT I AM And he 
Jaid, Thus fbalt thou fay unto the children of Ifrael, 1 AM bath fent 
me unto you t. Where we may obferve (according to the conftant 
method of divine Wifdom, when it condefcends to the prejudices of 
men) how, in the very inftance of indulgence to their fuperftition, 
he gives a corrective of it.—The Religion of names aroſe from an 
idolatrous polytheifm ; and the NAME here given, implying eternity 
and /él/-exifience, directly oppofeth that fuperftition. 

This compliance with the Religion of names was a new indulgence 
to the prejudices of this people, as is evident from the following 
words: And Gop fake unto Mofes, and faid unto bim, I am the 
Lord: and I appeared unto Abrabam, unto Ifaac, and unto ‘facob, 
by the NAME or Gop ALMIGHTY, but by my NAME JEHOVAH was 
I not known to then 4. That is, as the Gop of Abraham, I before 
condefcended to have a Name of diftinétion: but now, in compli- 
ance to another prejudice, I condefcend to have a Name of honour. 
This feems to be the true interpretation of this very difficult text, 
about which the commentators are fo much embarraſſed. For the 
word Febovab, whofe name is here faid to be unknown to the 
Patriarchs, frequently occurring in the book of Genefis, had fur- 
nifhed Unbelievers with a pretext that the fame perfon could not 
be author of the two books of Genefis and Exodus. But Ignorance 


tem. Ipſius hzc verba funt, 8 & 6i de; è & d; bríipar Oe d is.; irs yap d dr de · 
Deo igitur nomen non cft, quia folus eft: nec opus eft proprio vocabulo, nifi cum dif- 
crimen exigit multitudo, ut unamquamque perfonam fua nota et appellatione defignes, 
Div. Inſt. I. i. c. 6. 
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and Scepticifm, which fet Infidelity on work, generally bring it to 
fhame. They miftook the true fenfe of the text. The aflerticn 
is not, that the worn Jfebovab was not ufed in the patriarchal lan- 
guage ; but that the NAME Jebovab, as a title of honour, (whereby 
a new idea was affixed to an old word) was unknown to them. 
Thus, in a parallel inftance, we fay rightly, that the King's 
SUPREMACY was unknown to the Englith Conftitution till the time 
of Henry VIII. though the word was in ufe, and even applied to 
the chief Magiftrate, (indeed in a different and more fimple fenfe) 
long before. 

The common folution of this difficulty is as ridiculous as it is 
falfe. You fhall have it in the words of a very ingenious Writer.— 
The word Jenovan fignifies the being unchangeable in his refo- 
** lutions, and confequently the being infinitely faithful in perform- 
ing his promifes. In this fenfe, the word is employed in the 
% paffage of Exodus now under examination. So that when God 
** fays, by my name Jehovah was I not known to them, this fignifies— 
** as one faithful to fullfill my promife, was I not known to them." 
* i. e. I had not then fullfilled the promife which I had made to 
** them, of bringing their pofterity out of Egypt, and giving them 
** the land of Canaan . By which interpretation, the Almighty 
is made to tell the Ifraelites that he was not known to their fore- 
fathers as the God who had redeemed their pofterity from Egypt, 
before they had any pofterity to redeem. A marvellous revelation, 
and, without doubt, much wanted. To return. 


* —ilfignifie Petre immuable dans fes refolutions, et par confequent Betre infiniment fidelle 
dans fes promeſſet, et c'eft dans cette acception que ce nom eft emploié dans le paſſage de 
l'Exode, que nous examinons. Qu'ainſi quand Dieu dit, Je ne leur ai point eflé connu en 
mox nom dc Jebevab, cela fignifie, Je ne me fuis point fait conneitre, comme fd.llc à. remplir 
mes promeffes, e eſt à dire, JR N°AL PAS ENCORE REMPLI LA PROMESSE, qui je leur avois 

faite, de retirer de l'Egypte leur pofferité, et de lui donner la terre de Chanaan.—M. Aſtruc, 
Conjeftures fur le livre de la Genef, p. 305. He fays very truly, that, in this folution, 
he had no other part to perform, que fxivre la foule des Commuatatcurs tant Chretiens que 
Jaiſi, p. 301. 
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Moses, however, appears ftill unwilling to accept this Commiffion ; 
and prefumes to tell Gop, plainly, Bebold they will not believe me, 
nor hearken to my voice: for they will fay, The Lord hath not appeared 
unto thee*. But could this be faid or thought by a People, who, 
groaning in the bittereft fervitude, had a meſſage from Gop, of a 
long promifed deliverance, at the very time that, according to the 
prediction, the promife was to be fulfilled, if they had kept him 
and his difpenfations in memory ? When this objeétion is removed, 
Mofes hath yet another ; and that is, his inability for the office of 
an ORATOR. This too is anfwered. And when he is now driven from 
all his fubterfuges, he with much paffion declines the whole em- 
ployment, and cries out, O my Gon, fènd I pray thee by the band of 
bim whom thou wilt fend 4. This juftly provokes Gop's diſpleaſure: 
and thereon, he finally complies. From all this backwardnefs, 
(and the caufe of it could be no other than what is here affigned ; 
for Moses, as appears by the former part of his hiftory 1, was for- 
ward and zealous enough to promote the welfare of his brethren). 
we muft needs conclude, that he thought the recovery of this 
People from EGYPTIAN SUPERSTITIONS to be altogether defperate. 
And, humanly fpeaking, he did not judge amiís ; as may be feen 
from a fuccinét account of their behaviour during the whole time 
Gop was working this amazing Deliverance. 

For now Mofes and Aaron difcharge their meffage; and having 
confirmed it by figns and wonders, the People believed: but it was 
fuch a belief, as men have of a new and unexpected matter, well 
attefted.—They bow the bead too, and worfbip $ ; but it appears to 
be a thing they had not been lately accuftomed to. And how litrle 
true fenfe they had of Gop's promifes and vifitation is feen from 
their murmuring and defponding || when things did not immediately 
fucceed to their wiſnes; though Mofes, as from God, had told 
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them before-hand, that Pharaoh would prove cruel and bard-bearted; 
and would defer their liberty to the very laft diftrefs*. And at 
length, when that time came, and Gop had ordered them to purify 
themfelves from all the idolatries of Ecypr, fo prodigioufly attached 
were they to thefe follies, that they difobeyed his command even at 
the very eve of their deliverance 7. A thing altogether incredible, 
but that we have Gop's own word for it, by the prophet Ezekiel: 
In the day (fays he) that I lifted up mine band unto them to bring them 
Sorth of the land of Egypt, into a land that I had fpied for them 
Slowing with milk and boney, which is the glory of all lands: Then 
ſaid I unto them, Caf ye away every man the abominations of bis eyes, 
and defile not yourfelves with the idols of Egypt: I am the Lord your 
Gop. But they rebelled againſt me, and would not hearken unto me: 
they did not every man caft away the abominations of their eyes, neither 
did they forfake the idols of Egypt: Then I faid, I will pour out my 
Jury upon them, to accomplifo my anger againft them in the midh of the 
land of Egypt. But I wrought for my name's fake, that it ſtould not 
be polluted before the heathen, amongft whom they were, in whofe 
Sight I made myfelf known unto them, in bringing them forth out of 
the land of Egypt. Wherefore I caufed them to go forth out of the 
land of Egypt, and brought them into the wildernefs 1. 

From all this it appears, that their Cry, dy reafon of their bon- 
dage, which came up unto Gop, was not for fuch a deliverance as 
was promifed to their forefathers, to be brought up out of Egypt: 
but for fuch a one as might enable them to live at eafe, amongſt 
their fie/b-pots, in it. 

But now they are delivered: and, by a feries of miracles per- 
formed in their behalf, got quite clear of the power of Pharaoh. 
Yet on every little diftrefs, Let us return to Egypt, was ftill the 
cry. Thus, immediately after their deliverance at the Red-Sea, on 
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fo common an accident, as meeting with ditter waters in their rout, 
they were prefently at their What ſball we drink*? And no fooner 
had a miracle removed this. diftrefs, and they gotten. into the 
barren wildernefs, but they were, again, at their What ſball we eat + ? 
Not that indeed they feared to die either of hunger or of thirit; 
for they found the hand of Gop was (till ready to fupply their 
wants; all but their capital want, to return again into EGYPT ; 
and thefe pretences were only a leſs indecent cover to their defigns.: 
which yet, on occafion, they were not afhamed to throw off, as 
where they fay to Mofes, when frightened by the purfuit of the 
Egyptians at the Red-Sea, Js not this the word that we did tell 
thee in Egypt, Let us alone that we may ferve the Egyptians 1. And. 
again, Would to Gov, we bad died by the band of the Lord in the 
land of Egypt, when we fat by the flefb-pots and did eat bread to the 
Jull§. That is, in plain terms, Would we had died with our 
** brethren the Egvptians.” For they here allude to the de- 
iructin of the firft-born, when the deftroying angel (which was 
more than they deferved) paffed over the habitations of Ifrael. 

But they have now both flefh and bread, when they cry out the 
fecond time for water: and even while, again, at their Why baff 
thou brought us up out of Egypt I, a rock, lefs impenetrable than 
their hearts, is made to- pour out a ftream fo large that the water 
run down like rivers **: yet all the effect it feemed to have upcn 
them was only to put them more in mind of the way of Egypt, 
and the waters of Sihor ++. 

Nay even after their receiving the LAw, on their free and 
folemn acceptance of Jebovab for their Gop and KI NG, and theis 
being confecrated anew, as it were, for his peculiar People, Mofes 
only happening to ftay a little longer in the Mount than they exe 
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pected, They fairly took the occafion of proje&ing a fcheme, and, 
to fay the truth, no bad one, of returning back into Egypt. They 
went to Aaron, and pretending they never hoped to fee Mofes 
again, defired another Leader. But they would have one in the 
mode of Egypt; an Image, or vifible reprefentative of Gon, 10 go 
before tbem . Aaron complies, and makes them a GoLDEN CALF, 
in conformity to the fuperftition of Egypt; whofe great God 
Oſiris was worfhipped under that reprefentation +; and, for greater: 
holinefs too, out of the jewels of the Egyptians. In this fo 
horrid an impiety to the Gop of their fathers, their fecret drift f, 
if we may believe St. Stephen, was this; they wanted to get back 
into Egypt; and while the Carr, fo much adored in that country, 
went before them, they could return with an atonement and recon- 
ciliation in their hands. And doubtlefs their worthy Mediator, 
being made all of facred, Egyptian metal, would have been 
confecrated in one of their temples, under the title of osrris 
REDvcToR. But Mofes's fudden appearance broke all their 
meafures: and the ringleaders of the defign were punithed as 
they deferved. 

At length, after numberlefs follies and perverfities, they are 
brought, through Gop's patiénce and long- ſuffering, to the end 
of all their travels, to the promifed place of reft, which is juft 
opening to receive them; When, on the report of the cowardly ex» 
plorers of the Land, they relapfe again into their old delirium, 
Wherefore bath the Lord brought us unto this land, to fall by the 
fword, that our wives and our children fLould be a prey? were it 
not better for us to return into Egypt ? And they faid one to another, 
Let us make a captain, and let us return into Egypt §. This fo. 
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provoked the Almighty, that he condemned that Generation to 
be worn away in the Wildernefs. How they fpent their time 
there, the prophet Amos will inform us, Have ye offered unto me 
(fays Gop) any facrifices and offerings in tbe Wildernęſt, forty years, 
O boufe of Ifrael* ? 

In a word, this unwillingnefs to leave Egypt, and this impa- 
tience to return thither, are convincing proofs of their fondnefs for 
its cuftoms and fuperftitions. When I confider this, I feem more 
inclined than the generality even of fober Critics to excufe the falfe 
accounts of the Pagan writers concerning the Exodus ; who concur 
in reprefenting the Jews as expelled or forcibly driven out of 
Egypt; For fo indeed they were. The miftake was only about 
their driver. The Pagans fuppofed him to be the King of Egypt; 
when indeed it was the Gop of Ifrael himfelf, by the miniftry of 
Mofes. 

Let us view them next, in poſſeſſion of the PROMISED LAND. A 
land flowing with milk and honey, the glory of all lands. One 
would expeét now their longing after Egypt fhould have entirely 
ceafed. And fo without doubt it would, had it arofe only from the 
flefb-pots; but it had a deeper root; it was the fpiritual luxury 
of Egypt, their fuperflitions, with which the Ifraelites were fo de- 
biuched. And therefore no wonder they fhould ftill continue 
flaves to their appetite. Thus the prophet Ezekiel, Neither LEFT 
She ber whoredoms brought from Egypt +. So that after all Gop's 
mercies conferred upon them in putting them in poffeffion of the 
land of Canaan, Jofhua is, at laft, forced to leave them with this 
fruitlefs admonition : Now therefore fear the Lord, and ferve bim in 
Sincerity and in truth; and put away tbe Gods which your fathers 

Served on the other fide of the flood and in Ecyrr 1. It is true, we 
are told that the people ſerved the Lord all the days of "fofbua, and 
all tbe days of ike elders that outlived "yofbua, who bad feen all the 
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great works of tbe Lord that be didfor Ifrael *. But, out of fight 
out of mind. It is then added And there arofe another generation 
after them, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which be bad 
done for Ifrael— And they forfook the Lord God of their fathers, which 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other Gods, of 
the Gods of the people that were round about them +. And in this 
ftate they continued throughout the whole adminiftration of their 
JuDGEs; except, when, from time to time, they were awakened 
into repentance by the feverity of Gop's judgments; which yet. 
were no fooner paffed, than they fell back again into their old 
lethargy, a forgetfulnefs of his mercies. 

Nor did their fondnefs for Egypt at all abate when they came 
under the iron rod of their xixcs ; the Magiftrate they had fo re- 
bellioufly demanded ; and who, as they pretended, was to fet all 
things right. On the contrary, this folly grew ftill more inflamed ; 
and inftead of one Carr they would have rwo. Which Ezekiel 
hints at, where he fays, Yet foe MULTIPLIED Ber whoredoms in 
calling to remembrance the days of ber youth wherein fhe bad played the 
harlot in Egypt 1. And fo favourite a ſuperſtition were the Catves 
of Dan and Beth-el, that they ftill kept their ground againft all 
thofe general Reformations which divers of their better fort of 
Kings had made, to purge the land of Ifrael from idolatries. It 
is true, their extreme fondneſs for Egyptian fuperftition was not 
the only caufe of this inveterate adherence to their cALVEs. There 
were two others: 

They flattered themfelves that this fpecific idolatry was not alto- 
gether fo grofs an affront to the Gop of their fathers as many of 
the reft. Other of their idolatries confifted in worfhipping 
Strange Gods in conjunction with the Gop of Ifrael; this of. 
the cALvEs, only in worfhipping the Gop of Ifrael in an idola- 
" trous manner: as appears from the hiftory of their erection. Aud 


* Judges ii. 7. è 4 Chap. ii. 1032, 1 Ezek. xxiii. 19. 
Jeroboam 
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Jeroboam * faid in bis heart, Now fball tbe kingdom return to tbe 
boufe of David: if this people go up to do facrifice in tbe boufè of the 
Lord at Feruſulem, then fhall the beart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboam King of Judab, and they foall kill me, 
and go again to Reboboam king of Judah. Whereupon the King 
took counfel, and made two carves of gold, and faid unto them, It is 
too much for you to go up to Ferufulem, Behold thy Gods, O Ifrael, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And be fet the one 
in Beth-el, and the other put be in Dan . —It is too much for you 
(Mays he) to go up to Jerufalem. Who were the men diſpoſed 10 
go up? None furely but the worfhippers of the Gop of Ifrael. 
"Confequently the cALvzs, here offered to fave them a journey, 
muft needs be given as the reprefentatives of that God. And 
if thefe were fo, then certainly the carr in Horeb: fince, at their 
feveral confecrations, the very fame proclamation was made of all 
three: Behold thy Gops, O Ifrael, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. 

The other caufe of the perpetual adherence of the Kingdom of 
Ifrael to their Gol DEN Catves was their being erected for a pre- 
vention of re-union with the Kingdom of Judah. Jf this people (fays 
the politic contriver) go up to do facrifice in tbe boufe of the Lord 
at Feruſalem, then ball the heart of this people turn again unto their 
lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judab. The fucceeding kings, 
therefore, we may be fure, were as careful in preferving them, as 
He was in putting them up. So that, good or bad, the charac- 
ter common to them all avas, that be departed not from the fins of 
Feroboam the fon of Nebat, who made Ifrael to fin; namely, in wor- 
shipping the Calves in Dan and Beth-el. And thoſe of them 
who appeared moft zealous for the Law of Gop, and utterly ex- 
terminated the idolatry of Baal, yet connived at leaft, at this po- 
ktical worfhip of the CALVEs.—Thus Jebu dęſtroyed Baal out of 
a 


* It is to be obferved ‘of this Jeroboam, that he had fojourned in Egypt, as a cee 
frgee, during the latter part of the reign of Solomon, 1 Kings xi. 40. 
t 1 Kings xii. 26. & feq. 
Ifrael. 
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Ifrael. Howbeit from the fins of Jeroboam the fon of Nebat who made 
Ifrael to fin, Jebu departed not, to wit, the golden CALVES that were 
in Beth-el, and that were in Dan *. 

But the Iſraelites had now contracted all the faſhionable habits 
of Egypt. We are affured that it had been long peculiar to the 
Egyptian fuperftition for every city of that empire to have its own 
tutelary God, befides thofe which were worfhipped in common : 
But now Jeremiah tells us the people of Judah bore a part with 
them in this extravagance: Where are thy Gods that thou baf 
made thee? Let them arife, if they can fave thee in the time of thy 
trouble: FOR ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF THY CITIES, ARE 
THY Gops, O JupAu 4. 

And by the time that the fins of this wretched People were ripe 
for the punifhment of their approaching Captivity, they had pol- 
luted themfelves with all kind of Egyptian abominations : as ap- 
pears from the famous visions of EzexieL, where their three 
capital idolatries are fo graphically defcribed. "The Prophet repre- 
ſents himfelf as brought, in a vifion, to Jerufalem : and, at zbe 
door of the inner gate that looked towards the north, he faw the feat 
of the IMAGE oF jEALousY which provoketh to jealoufy $. Here, 
by the nobleft ftretch of an infpired imagination, he calls this 
Seat of their idolatries, the feat of the Image of Fealoufy, whom he 
perfonifies, and the more to catch the attention of this corrupt 
people, converts into an Idol, THE IMAGE OF JEALOUsY which 
provoketh to jealoufy; as if he had faid, God, in his wrath, hath 
given you one idol more, to avenge himfelf of all the reft. After 
this fublime prelude, the prophet proceeds to the various fcenery of 
the infpired Vifion. 


I. The firft of their capital idolatries is defcribed in this manner: 
And be brought me to the door of the court, and when I looked, 
behold a HOLE IN THE WALL. Then faid be unto me, Son of man, 


* 2 Kings x 28, & feq. t Chap. ii. ver. 28, 3 Ezek. viii. 3. 
Vor. II. 4E dig 
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dig now in the wall; and when I bad digged in the wall, bebold a 
poor. And be faid unto unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked abo- 
minations that they do bere, So I went in and faw, and bebold 
EVERY FORM OF CREEPING THINGS, AND ABOMINABLE BEASTS, 
and all the idols of the boufe of Ifrael, PORTRAYED UPON THE WALL 
ROUND ABOUT. And there flood before them feventy men of the an- 
cients of the boufe of Ifrael, and in tbe midh of them flood "faaxaniab 
the fon of Shaphan, with every man bis cenfer in bis band, and a thick 
cloud of incenfe went up. Then faid be unto me, Son of man, bafl 
thou feen what the ancients of the boufe of Ifrael do IN THE DARK, 
every man in the CHAMBERS OP. HIS IMAGERY “? 

1. The firft inference I draw from thefe.words is, That the 
Superftition here defcribed was Eoyptian. This appears from its 
obje&'s being the Gods peculiar to Egypt, every form of creeping 
things and abominable beafts; which, in another place, the fame 
prophet calls, with great propriety and elegance, the abominations of 
the eyes of the Ifraelites +. 

2. The fecond inference is, That they contain a very lively 
and circumftantial defcription of the fo celebrated MYSTERIES oF 
Isis AND Osiris. For 1. The rites are reprefented as performed 
in a fecret fubterraneous place. And when I looked, behold a wove 
in the wall; Then fuid be unto me, Ssn of man, dig now in the wall; 
and when I bad digged in the wall, bebold a poor. And be faid unto 
me, Go in — Haf thou feen what the Ancients of the boufe of Ifrael do 
in the DARK? This fecret place was, as the Prophet tells us, in 
the Temple. And fuch kind of places, for this ufe, the Egyptians 
had in their Temples, as we learn from a fimilitude of Plutarch's. 
Like the difpofition (fays he) and ordonance of their Temples; which, 
in one place, enlarge and extend themftlves into long wings, and fair 
ard open ifles; in another, fink into dark and fecret fubterranean Fef- 


* Ezek. viii, 6, & feq. 
f Chap. xx. 7, f. This fhews brate-worip in Egypt to have been vaftly extenfive 
at the Exodus; the time the prophet is here fpeaking of, 
tries, 
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tries, like the Adyta of the Thebans *: which Tacitus defcribes in 
thefe words—atque alibi anguſtiæ, et profunda altitudo, nullis in- 
quireutium fpaciis penetrabilis +.” 2. "T hefe rites are celebrated by 
the SANHEDRIM, or the elders of Ifrael: And there flood before 
them feventy men of the ancients of the boufe of Ifrael. Now it hath 
been fhewn in the Account of the Mysteries, that none but 
princes, rulers, and the wifeft of the people, were admitted to 
their more fecret celebrations. 3. The paintings and imagery, on 
the walls of this fubterraneous apartment, anfwer exactly to the 
defcriptions the ancients have given us of the myftic cells of the 
Egyptians f. Behold every form of creeping things and abominable 
beafts, and all the idols of the boufe of Ifrael pourtrayed upon the wall 
round about. So Ammianus Marcellinus—* Sunt et fyringes fub- 
* terranei quidam et flexuofi feceffus, quos, ut fertur, periti, rituum 
** vetuftorum—penitus operofis digeftos fodinis, per loca diverfa 
** ftruxerunt : e£ excifis parietibus volucrum ferarumque genera multa 
ss feulpferunt, quas bieroglypbicas literas appellarunt d. There isa 
famous antique monument, once a confecrated utenfil in the rites 
of Iſis and Ofiris, and pow well known to the curious by the 
name of the Is1ac or BeMBiNE TABLE; on which (as appears 
by the order of the feveral compartiments) is pourtrayed all the 
imagery that adorned the walls of the My//ic Cell. Now if one 
were to defcribe the engravings on that table, one could not find 
jufter or more emphatic terms than thofe which the Prophet here 
employs. 

* QI *. Nad, Aabieng, d ply Ame dic Ve © Ripus ixaudelar x xaba, 
er N neos dla S ente nelle yis Nile reurig OnCaions lexéra x; t lei lo. x) O 
p- 632. Steph. ed. f 

1 Ann. xi. c. 62. 

1 Thus defcribed by a learned Antiquary, Adyta Ægyptiorum, in quibus facerdotes 
facra operari, ritufque et czremonias fuas exercere. folebant, /xbterranca loca eraut, fine 
gulari quodam artificio ita conftruca, ut nihil non myſterioſi in iis occurreret, Mari er 
omni parte pleni tum biereghphicis picturis, tum fculpturis Kircher. 

$ Lib. xxii, c. 15. 

4E2 3. The 
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3. The third inference I would draw from this vifion is, that 
the Egyptian fuperftition was that to which the Ifraelites were 
more particularly addicted. And thus much I gather from the 
following words, Behold every form of creeping things and abomina- 
ble beafts, and ALL THE IDOLS OF THE HOUSE OP ISRAEL, pour- 
trayed upon the wall round about. I have fhewn this to be a de- 
{cription of an Egyptian myftic cell : which certainly was adorned 
only with Egyptian Gods: and yet thofe Gods are here called, by 
way of diſtinction, all the idols of the boufe of Ifrael: which feems 
plainly to infer this People's more particular addiction to them. 
But the words, boufe of Ifrael, being ufed in a vifion defcribing the 
idolatries of the boufe of Judah, I take it for granted, that in this 
indefinite number of All the idols of tbe boufe of Ifrael, were emi- 
nently included thofe two prime idols of the boufè of Ifrael, the 
calves of Dan and Beth-el. And the rather, for that I find the 
original Calves held a diftinguifhed ftation in the paintings of the 
Myftic Cell; as the reader may fee by cafting his eye upon the 
Bembine Table. And this, by the way, will lead us to the reafon 
of Jeroboam’s erecting two Calves. For they were, we fee, wore 
fhipped in pairs by the Egyptians, as reprefenting Iſis and Oſiris. 
And what is remarkable, the Calves were male and female, as ap- 
pears from 2 Kings, c x. ver. 29. compared with Hofea, c. x. 
ver. 5. where in one place the mafculine, and in the other the fe- 
minine term isemployed. But though the Egyptian Gods are thus, 
by way of eminence, called the idol of tbe boufe of Ifrael, yet other 
idols they had beſides Egyptian; and of thofe good ftore, as we ſhall 
now fee. 

For this prophetic vifion is employed in defcribing the three 
mafter-fuperftitions of this unhappy people, the EovrriAx, the 
PHENICIAN, and thc PERSIAN. 


II. The Egyptian we have feen. The Puenrcran follows in 
thefe words: He faid alfo unto me, Turn thee yet again, and thou fhalt 
fee greater abominations that they do. Then be brought me to the gate 


of 
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of the Lord's boufe which was towards tbe Non ru, and bebold there 
Jet WOMEN WEEPING FoR TAMMUZ *. 


III. The Perstan fuperftition is next defcribed in this manner: 
Then be fuid unto me, Haft thou feen this, O fon of man? Turn thee 
yet again, and thou fhalt fee greater abominations than thefe. And be 
brought me into the inner court of the Lord's boufe, and behold at the 
door of the temple of the Lord, between tbe porch and the altar, were 
about five and twenty men with their backs towards the temple of the 
Lord, and THEIR FACES TOWARDS THE EAST, AND THEY WOR- 
SHIPPED THE SUN TOWARDS THE EAST +. 

1. It is to be obferved, that when the Prophet is bid to tura 
from the Egyptian to the Phenician rites, he is then faid to look 
towards the north ; which was the fituation of Phenicia with regard 
to Jerufalem ; confequently, he before ftood foutbward, the fituas 
tion of Egypt, with regard to the fame place. And when, 
from thence, he is bid to turn into the inner court of the Lord’s 
houfe, to fee the Perfian rites, this was eaf, the fituation of 
Perfia. With fuch exaétnefs is the reprefentation of the whole 
Vifion conducted. 

2. Again, as the myfterious rites of Egypt are faid, agreeably 
to their ufage, to be held in fecret, by their EEDERS AND RULERS 
only : fo the Phenician rites, for the fame reafon, are fhewn as 
they were celebrated by the PEoPLE, in open day. And the Perfian 
worfhip of the fun, which was performed by the Magi, is here 
faid to be obferved by the Prtests alone, jive and twenty men 
with their faces. towards tbe eat. 

Theſe three capital Superftitions, the Prophet, again, diſtinctly 
objects to them, in a following chapter. Thou baf alfo committed for- 
nication with the Ecyprians thy neighbours, great of feh :; and 
hofl increafed thy whorcdoms to provoke me to anger. Thou kaf 


* Ezek. viii, 13, & feq. t Ver. 15, & feq. 
1 See note [OOOO), at the end ef this Book. 
played 
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played the whore alfo with the Assyrians, becaufe thou waft unfa- 
tiable: yea thou baf played the harlot with them, and yet couldft not 
be fatisfed. Thou haf moreover multiplied thy fornication in the 
land of CANAAN unto Chaldea, and yet thou waft not fatisfied 
herewith *, 

And when that miferable Remnant, who, on the taking of Jerufa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, had efcaped the fate of their enflaved 
countrymen, were promifed fafety and fecurity, if they would ftay 
in Judea; they faid, No, but we will go into tbe land of EGYPT, 
where we fball fee no war, nor bear the found of the trumpet, nor 
have bunger of bread, and there will we dwell 4. 

Thus we fee what a furprizing fondnefs this infatuated people 
had for Egypt, and how entirely they were ſeized and poſſeſſed 
with its fuperftitions. Which the more I confider, the more I am 
confirmed in the truth of Scripture-hiftory (fo oppofite to Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s Egyptian Chronology), that Egypt was, at the 
egreffion of the Ifraelites, a great and powerful empire. For no- 
thing fo much attaches a people to any particular Conftitution, 
or mode of Government, as the high opinion of its power, wealth, 
and felicity ; thefe being ever ſuppoſed the joint product of its Re- 
LIGION and civiL Poricv. 


II. Having thus proved the firft part of the Propofition, That the 
Jewith people were extremely fond of Egyptian manners, and did fre- 
quently fall into Egyptian fuperfitions, I come now to the fecond ; 
That many of the Laws given to them by the minifiry of Mofes were 
inflituted partly in compliance to their prejudices, and partly in oppoft- 
tion to thofe and to the like fuperfiitions, But to fet what I have to 
fay in fupport of this fecond part of the Propofition in a fair light, 
it may be proper juft to ftate and explain the Ex ps of the Ri- 
tual Law. Its fir and principal, was to guard the chofen peo- 
ple from the contagion of IDOLATRY : afecond, and very impor- 


* Ezck, xvi. 26, & feq. + Jerem. xlii, 14. 
q 
tant 
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tant end, was to prepare them for the reception of the Mess1au. 
The firft required that the Ritual Law ſhould be osJEcTIvE to 
the Pagan fuperftitions ; and the fecond, that it fhould be TYPI- 
CAL of their great Deliverer. Now the coincidencies of thefe two 
ends, not being fufficiently adverted to, hath been the principal oc- 
cafion of that obftinate averſion to the truth here advanced, That 
much of the Ritual was given, PARTLY in compliance to the People's 
prejudices, and PARTLY in oppofition tc Egyptian fuperflitions : 
Thefe men thinking the falfhood of the Propofition fufficiently 
proved in fhewing the Ritual to be typical; as if the one end ex- 
cluded the other : whereas we fee they were very confiftent ; and 
hereafter fhall fee, that their concurrency affords one of the nobleſt 
proofs of the divinity of its original. 

And now, to go on with our fubje& : The intelligent reader 
cannot but perceive, that the giving a RITUAL in oppofition to 
Egyptian fuperftition, was a neceffary confequence of the People's 
propenfity towards it. For a people fo prejudiced, and who were 
to be dealt with as free and accountable Agents, could not poſſibly 
be kept feparate from other nations, and pure from foreign idola- 
tries, any otherwife than by giving them laws IN OPPOSITION to 
thofe fuperftitions. But fuch being the corrupt ftate of man's 
Will as ever to revolt againft what directly oppofeth its prejudi- 
ces, wife Governors, when under the neceffity of giving fuch Laws, 
have, in order to break and evade the force of human perverſity, 
always intermixed them with others which eluded the perverfity, 
by flattering the prejudice ; where the indulgence could not be fo 
abuſed as to occafion the evil which the Jaws of oppofition were de- 
figned to prevent *. And in this manner it was that our infpired 
Lawgiver acted with his people, if we will believe Jesus himſelf, 
where, ſpeaking of a certain pofitive inſtitution, he fays, Mofes for 


* See this reafoning inforeed, ard explained more at large in the proof of the 
next propoſition. ` 
the 
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the HARDNESS OF YOUR HEARTS wrote you this precept*. Plainly 
intimating their manners to be fuch, that, had not Mofes indulged 
them in fome things, they would have revolted againft all4. It 
follows thefore, that Mofes's giving Laws to the Hraelites, in com- 
pliance to thefe their prejudices, was a natural and neceffary confe- 
quence of Laws given in oppofition to them. Thus far from the 
nature of the thing. 

Matter of fa& confirms this reafoning. We find in the Law 
a furprizing relation and refemblance between Jewifh and Egyp- 
tian rites, in circumftances both oppofte and ſimilar. But the 
learned spencer hath fully exhaufted this ſubject, in his excellent 
work, De legibus Hebræorum ritualibus & earum rationibus; and 
thereby done great fervice to divine revelation: For the RITUAL 
LAW, when thus explained, is feen to be an Inftitution of the moft 
beautiful and fublime contrivance. Which, without its CAUsEs, 
(no where to be found but in the road of this theory), muft lie for 
ever open to the fcorn and contempt of Libertines and Unbelievers. 
This noble work is no other than a paraphrafe and comment 
on the third part of a famous treatife called More Nevochim, of 
the Rabbi Moses MarMoNiDzs: of whom only to fay (as is his 
common Encomium) that be was the firf of the Rabbins who 
left off trifling, is a poor and invidious commendation. Thither I 
refer the impartial reader; relying on his juftice to believe that I 
mean to charge myfelf with no more of Spencer's opinions than 
what directly tend to the proof of this part of my Propofition, by 
fhewing, That there is a great and ſurprizing relation and refem- 
blance between the Jewifh and Egyptian rites, in circumftances both 
oppofite and fimuar. 

I afk nothing unreafonable of the reader, when I defire him 
to admit of this as proved; fince the learned Herman Wir- 

* Mark x. ç. and Matth. xix. 8. 

+ This is flill farther feen from God's being pleafed to be confidered by them as a 
local tutelary Deity: which, when we come to that point, we fhall thew was the pre 
vailing fuperftition of thofe times. 

sius 
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stus in a book profeffedly written to confute the hypothefis of 
Maimonides and Spencer, confeſſes the fact in the fulleſt and am- 
pleft manner *. 

W hat is it then (a ftranger to Controverfy would be apt to in- 
quire) which this learned man addreſſes himfelf, in a large quarto 
volume, to confute ? It is the plain and natural confequence of 
this refemblance, namely, That the Fewi/b Ritual was given partly 
in compliance to the People’s prejudices, and partly in oppofition to 
Egyptian fuperfitions; the Propofition we undertake to prove. 
Witfius thinks, or is rather willing to think, that the Egyptian 
Ritual was invented in imitation of the Jewith. For the reader 
fees, that both fides are agreed in this, That either tbe Jews bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, or the Egyptians from the Jews; ſo {trong 
is the refemblance which forces this confeffion from them. 

No, the only plaufible fupport of Witfius's party being a 
thing taken for granted, viz. that the rites and cuftoms of the 
Egyptians, as delivered by the Greeks, were of much later original 
than thefe writers affign to them; and my difcourfe on the An- 
TIQUITIES OF EcvPr, in the preceding ſection, proving it to be 
entirely groundlefs ; the latter part of the propofition, viz. That 
many of the laws given to the Jews, by the minifiry of Mofes, were 
inflituted partly in compliance to their prejudices, and partly in oppo- 
fitim to Egyptian fuperfitions, is ſufficiently proved. 


* Ia autem commodifime me procefurum exiftime, fi primo longa exemplorum induflione 
ex dodlifimorum virorum mente, er eorum. plerumque verbis, demonfiravero, MAGNAM ATQUE 
MIRANDAM PLANE CONYENIENTIAM IM RELIGIONIS NEGOTIO VETERES INTER rr 
TIOS ATQUE HEBRJEOS ESSE, Due cum fortuita cffe non poft, neceffe eff wt vel Ægyptii 
ſis ab Hebrais, vel ex adverfo Hebræi fna ab JEgyptiis abt, And again, Perro, f, 
levato antiquitatis. ebfeurieris welo, gentium omnium rites oculis vigilantibus intueamur, 
JEgyptios & Hebreos, rea OMNIBUS ALIIS weribes SIMILLIMOS fuiffe comperiemuse 
Neque boc Kircherum fefellit, eujus bac funt verba: Hebrei tantam habent ad ritus, fae 
erificia, eærimonias, facras difciplinas Ægyptiorum affinitatem, ut vel Ægyptios he- 
rasanten, vel Hebraes agyptizantes fuifie, plane mihi perfuadeam.—Sed quid verbis 
epus of? in rem prafentem veniamus, [Egyptiaca, p. 4.) And fo he goes on to tran- 
fcribe, from Spencer and Marfham, all the eminent particulars of that refemblance. 


Vor. II. 4 F But 
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But to let nothing that hath the appearance of an argument re- 
main unanfwered, I fhall, in as few words as may be, examine 
this opinion, That the Egyptians borrowed from the Iſcaelites; re- 
garding both Nations in that very light in which holy Scripture 
hath placed them. The periods then in which this muft needs be 
ſuppoſed to have happened, are one or other of thefe. 1. The time 
of Abraham's refidence in Egypt. 2.—of Jofeph’s government. 
3-—of the flavery of his, and his brethren's deſcendants: or, 4. Any 
indefinite time after their egreffion from Egvpt. 

Now not to infift on the utter improbability of a potent na- 
tion’s borrowing its religious Rites from a private Family, or 
from a People they held in flavery ; I anfwer, that of thefe four 
periods, the three firft are befide the queſtion. For the charac- 
teriflic refemblance infifted on, is that which we find between the 
Egyptian ritual, and what is properly called wosaicAr. And let 
it not be faid, that we are unable to diftinguifh the Rites which 
were purely LEGAL from fuch as were PATRIARCHAL *: for 
Mofes, to add the greater force and efficacy to the whole of his 
Inftitution, hath been careful to record each fpecific Rite which was 
properly Patriarchal. 

Thus, though Mofes enjoined circumcision, he hath been care- 
ful to record the patriarchal inſtitution of it with all its circum- 
ftances—Mofes gave unto you circumcifion (not becaufe it is of Mofes, 
but of the fathers) fays Jesus+. So again, where he inftitutes 
the Jewith fabbath of reft, he records the patriarchal obfervance 
of it, in thefe words: In fix days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
Ge. and refed the feventh day, wherefore the Lord bleffed the fabbath 
day and hallowed it d. 

The laft period then only remains to be confidered, namely, from 
the Egreffion. Now at that time and from thence-forward, we 


* See note [PPPP], at the end of this Book. 
+ t John vii. 22. And fee note [QQQQ_], at the end of this Book. 
1 Exod, chap. xx, ver. 11. And fee note [RRRR], at the end of this Book. 
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fay, the Egyptians would not borrow of the Ifraelites, for thefe 
two plain and convincing reafons. 1. They held the Ifraelites in 
the greateft contempt, and abhorrence, as SHEPHERDS, SLAVES, and 
ENEMIES, men who had brought a total devaftation on their 
Country : and had embraced a. Religion whofe Ritual daily treated 
the Gods of Ægypt with the utmoft ignominy and defpite *. 
But people never borrow their religious Rites from thofe towards 
whom they ftand in fuch inveterate diftance. 2. It was part of 
the Religion of the old Egyptians to borrow from none 4 : moft 
certainly, not from the Jews. This is the account we have, of their 
natural difpofition, from thofe Ancients who have treated of their 
manners. While, on the other hand, we are affured from infallible 
authority that the Ifraelites, of the time of Mofes, were in the very 
extreme of a contrary humour, and were for BoRROWING all they 
could lay their hands on. This is fo notorious, that I was furprifed 
to find the learned Witſius attempt to prove, that the Egyptians 
were greatly inclined to borrowing $ : but much more furprifed with 
his arguments; which are thefe. 1. Clemens Alex. fays, that it 
was the cuftom of the Barbarians, and particularly the Egyptians, 
to honour their legiflators and benefactors as Gods. 2. Diodorus 
Siculus confirms this account, where he fays, that the Egyptians 


* See Spencer, De Leg. Heb. Rit. vol. I. p. 296. 

+ Ægyptii deteflari videntur quicquid ci yenis & erseidulus, parentes non commonfirarant, 
Witüi Agyptiaca, p. 6.— IIa & g port, A i izkua Herodot. I. ii. c, 
78.— Enannasios N vounio.cs h NN và & oiptras ditis, pa? AAAQIN MHAAMA MHAA- 
MON dvOgewer opalo oè pais vir KAAI Aby/tho Fre titre Puderu. c. 91 

t His words ate thefe : Magna quidem laterum contentione reclamat Doftifimus Spencerus, 
prorfufque incredibile effe. contendit, confiderato gentis xtrinfyue genio, xt ab Hebrais Ægýptii 
in fuam tam mulia religionem adfciverint. At quod ipf incredibile videtur, id mibi, pofl alios 
eruditione atque. judicia clarifimes, perquam probabile eff : 1280 ALGYPTIORUM ID SUADENTE 
GENIO, m co quippe praflantifimi Anflores confentiunt, folites fuiffe AEgyptios maxima eos 
exiflimatione profequi, quos fapientia atque «virtute excellentiores cernerent, & a quibus fe ingen- 
tibus beneficiis affeflos effe meminerant : adeo quidem ut ejufmodi mortals, non defuntlos folum, fed 
OS Juperflites, pro Diis baberent, Lib. iii. c. 12. p. 262. 
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were the moft grateful of all mankind to their benefactors. And 
3. The fame hiftorian tells us, that when Égypt was become a pro- 
vince to Perfia, the Egyptians deified Darius, while yet alive; 
which honour they never had done to any other king *.—This is the 
whole of his evidence to prove the Egyptian genius fo greatly in- 
clined to foreign Rites. Nor fhould I have expofed the nakednefs. 
of thjs learned and honeft man, either in this place or in any other, 
but for the ufe which hath been made of his authority ; of which 
more hereafter. But Witfius, and thofe in his way of thinking» 
when they talk of the Egyytians’ borrowing Hebrew rites, ſeem 
to have entertained a wrong idea of that highly policied People. 
It was not in ancient Egypt, as in ancient Greece, where every 
private man, who had travelled for it, found himfelf at liberty 
to fet up what Jing vanity he pleafed. For in that wary Mo- 
narchy, Religion was in the hand of the magiftrate, and under 
the infpe&ion of the Public: fo that no private novelties could be 
introduced, had the people been as much difpofed, as they were in- 
deed averfe, to innovations; and that any public ones would be 
made, by rites borrowed from the Hebrews, is, as we have fhewn 
above, highly improbable. 

Hitherto I have endeavoured to difcredit this propofition, ( that 
the Egyptians borrowed of the lfraelites) from the nature of the 
thing. I fhall now fhew the falfhood of it, from the infallible 
teftimony of Gop himſelf: who upbraiding the Ifraelites with their 


Clemens Alexandrinus clarum effe dicit, Barbaros eximie femper beneraffe fuos legum 
lateres & praceptores Deos ipfos appellantes, Inter Barbaros autem maxime id præftiterunt 
AKgypti, Quin etiam genus Egyptian diligentifime illos in Dess retulit, Affentitur 
Diodorus; Egyptios denique fupra ceteros. Mortales quicquid bene de ipfis meretur grata mente 
profequi afirmant.—Neque popularibus modo fuis atque indigenis———fed Peregrinis—— 
Facit hue Darii Perfarum regis exemplum, quod Diodori iterum verbis exponam. 
Tandem Darius legibus /Egypiorum animum appulife dicitur~Nam cum Sacerdotibus 
egypt familiaritatem iniit, &C———Propterca tantum bonoris confecutus off, nt fuperftes 
adbuc Divi appellationem quod nulli regum aliorum. contigit, premerucrit, Lib. ili. c. 12. 
p. 263. 
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borrowing idolatrous Rites of all their neighbours, expreffes himfelf 
in this manner, by the prophet Ezekiel: The contrary is in thee 
from other omen, WHEREAS NONE FOLLOWETH THEE TO COMMIT 
Wuorgpoms : and in that thon givefl a reward, and no reward is given 
tothee, therefore thou art contrary*. The intelligent reader perceives 
that the plam meaning of the metaphor is this, Ye Jews are con- 
trary to all otker nations: you are fond of borrowing their Rites, 
while none of them care to borrow yours, But this remarkable fact, had 
it not been fo exprefily delivered, might eafily have been collected 
from the whole courfe of facred hiftory. The reafon will be ac- 
counted for hereafter. At prefent I fhall only need to obferve, that 
by the words, Whereas none followetb thee to commit whoredoms, is 
not meant, that no particular Gentile ever embraced the Jewith re- 
ligion; but, that no Gentile people took in any of its Rites into 
their own national Worfhip. That this is the true fenfe of the 
paffage, appears from hence, 1. The idolatry of the comMUNITY 
of Ifrael is here fpoken of: and this, as will be fhewn in the next 
book, did not confit in renouncing the Religion of Mofes, but in 
polluting it with idolatrous mixtures. 2. The embracing the Jewifh 
religion, and renouncing idolatry, could not, in figurative propriety, 
be called committing whoredom, though polluting the Jewifh Rites, 
by taking them into their own fuperftitions, gives elegance to the 
figure thus applied. 

The Reader, perhaps, may wonder how men can ftand out 
againſt fuch kind of evidence. It is not, I will affure him, from 
the abundance of argument on the other fide; or from their not 
feeing the force on this ; but from a pious, and therefore very ex- 
cufable, apprehenfion of danger to the Divinity of the Law, if it 
fhould be once granted that any of the Ceremonial part was given 
in compliance to the people's prejudices. Of which imaginary danger 
lord Bolingbroke hath availed himfelf, to calumniate the Law, for 
a COMPLIANCE too evident to be denied, 

* Ezek. xvi. 34. 
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"The apprehenfion therefore of this confequence being that which 
makes Believers fo unwilling to ewn, and Deifts, againſt the very 
genius of their infidelity, fo ready to embrace an evident truth; I 
feem to come in opportunely to fet both parties right: while I 
fhew, in fupport of my THIRD PROPOSITION, that the confequence 
is groundlefs; and that the fears and hopes, built upon this 
fuppofed compliance, are vain and fantaftic : which, I venture to 
predict, will ever be the iffue of fuch fears and hopes as arife only 
from the Religionift’s honeft adherence to common fenfe and to the 
word of God. 


II. 


Our THIRD PROPOSITION is, That Mofes's Egyptian learning, and 
the Laws he inflituted in compliance to the People's prejudices, and in 
oppofition to Egyptian fuperflitions, are no reafonable objection to the 
divinity of bis miffon. l 

The firft part of the Propofition concerns Mofes's Egyptian wif- 
dom. Let us previoufly confider what that was. Moses (fays the 
holy martyr Stephen) wAs LEARNED IN ALL THE WISDOM OF 
THE EGYPTIANS, and mighty in words and deedi*. Now where 
the wispoM of a Nation is fpoken of, that which is characteriſtic 
of the Nation muft needs be meant: where the wi/dom of a par- 
ticular man, that which is peculiar to his quality and profeſſion. 
St. Stephen, in this place, fpeaks of both. In both, therefore, 
he muft needs mean CIVIL or POLITICAL wiſdom; becaufe, for 
that (as we have fhewn) the Egyptian nation was principally dif- 
tinguifhed : and in that confifted the eminence of character of one 
who had a royal adoption, was bred up at court, and became at 
length the Leader and Lawgiver of a numerous People. More than 
this,—St. Stephen is here fpeaking of him under this public cha- 
racer, and therefore he muft be neceſſarily underſtood to mean, 
that Mofes was confummate in the ſcience of Legiflation. The words 
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indeed are, ALL the learning of the Egyptians. But every good 
logician knows, that where the thing fpoken of refers to fome par- 
ticular ufe (as here, Mofes's LEARNING, to his ConDUCTING tlie 
Ifraelites out of Egypt) the particle ALL does not mean all of 
every kind, but all the parts of one kind. In this reftrained ſenſe, 
it is frequently ufed in the facred Writings. Thus in the Gofpel 
of St. John, Jesus fays, When be, the fpirit of truth, is come, be 
will guide you inte ALL truth . But further, the concluding part 
of the charatter,—and mighty in woxps and DEEDS, will not eafily 
fuffer the foregoing part to admit of any other interpretation ; 
3» & dards iy AOTOIZ 3, % EPFOIE. This was the precife cha- 
racter of the ANCIENT CHiEr: who leading a free and willing 
People, needed the arts of peace, fuch as PERSUASION and LAW- 
MAKING, the AOFOI; and the arts of war, fuch as coNDpucT 
and coun AGE, the EPTA in the text. Hence it is, that Jefus, who 
was The propbet like unto Mofes, the Legiflator of the new covenant 
as the other was of the o/d, and the Conductor of our fpiritual 
warfare, is characterifed in the fame words, Jjwaróg à EPP 3 
AOTQ écrlo» rë OEOT 3 waos të Aa +.—A prophet, mighty in 
DEED and WORD, before Gop and all the PEOPLE. This wifdom, 
therefore, in which Mofes was faid to be verfed, we conclude, was 
the rò v s QuAoroQías, in contradiſtinction to the rò 
Sawpilixov. Hence may be feen the impertinence qf thofe long 
inquiries, which, on occafion of thefe words, men have run into, 
concerning the ftate of the fpeculative and mechanic arts of Egypt, 
at this period. 

This being the wis Don, for which Mofes is here celebrated, the 
Deift haftily concluded, that therefore tbe eflablifbment of tbe Fewifb 
Policy was the fole contrivance of Mofes bimfelf ; He did not re- 
fle&, that a fundamental truth (which he will not venture to 
difpute any more than the Believer) ſtands very much in the 
way of his conclufion ; namely, That Gop, in the moral government 


* John xvi, 13. + Luke xxiv. 19. 
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of the world, never does that in an extraordinary way which can be 
equally well effected in an ordinary. 

In the feparation of the Ifraelites, a civil Policy and a national 
Religion were to be eſtabliſhed, and incorporated with one another, 
by God himfelf. For that end, he appointed an under-agent, or 
inftrument: who, in this work of Legiflation, was either to un- 
derftand the government of a People, and fo, be capable of com- 
prehending the general plan delivered to him by Gop, for the erec- 
tion of this extraordinary Policy : or elfe he was not to underftand 
the government of a People, and fo, God himfelf, in the execution 
of his plan, was, at every ftep, to interfere, and dire& the ignor- 
ance and inability of his Agent. Now, as this perpetual interpo- 
fition might be fpared by the choice of an able Leader, we conclude, 
on the maxim laid down, that Gop would certainly employ fuch 
an one in the execution of his purpofe. 

There was yet another, and that no flight expediency, in fuch a 
Leader. The Ifraelites were a ftubborn People, now firft forming 
into Civil government ; greatly licentious; and the more fo, for 
their juft coming out of a ftate of flavery. Had Mofes therefore 
been fo unequal to his defignation, as to need Gop's direction at 
every turn to fet him right, he would foon have loft the authority 
requifite for keeping an unruly mültitude in awe; and have funk 
into fuch contempt amongít them, as muft have retarded their 
defigned eftablifhment. 

But it will be faid, ** if there wanted fo able a Chicf at the firft 
fetting up of a THEoCRACY, there would ſtill be the fame want, 
though not in an equal degree, during the whole continuance of 
that divine form of government.” It is likely there would, becaufe 
I find, Gop did make a proper provifion for it; firft in the erection 
of the scHooLs OF THE PROPHETS: and afterwards, in the eftab- 
lifhment of the crear SANHEDRiM, which fucceeded them. But 
facred hiftory mentioning thefe Schools of the prophets, and the 


affembly of the Seventy elders, only occafionally, the accounts we 
have 
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have of both are very fhort and imperfe&. Which is the reafon why 
interpreters, who have not well weighed the cautes of that occa- 
fional mention, have fuffered themfelves to be greatly mifled by 
the Rabbins. 


I. The moft particular account we have of the Schools of tbe pro- 
pets is in the firft book of Samuel, and on this occafion: David, in 
his efcape from the rage of Saul, fled to his protector, Samuel, 
who then prefided over a School of the prophets, at Naioth in Ra- 
mah *. When this was told to Saul, he fent meffengers in pur- 
fuit of him 4. And, on the ill fuccefs of their errand, went 
afterwards himfelf f. But as it was the intent of the hiftorian, in 
this mention of the Schools of the Prophets, only to acquaint us 
with the effect they had on Saul and his meſſengers, when the 
fpirit of Gop came upon them, we have only a partial view of thefe 
Collegiate bodies, that is, a view of them while at their Devo- 
TIONs only, and not at their srupres. For Saul and his meffen- 
gers coming when the Society was propbęſying $, or at divine 
worfhip, the fpirit of Gop fell upon them, and they prophefied 
alfo. And thus the Chal. Par. underſtands propheſying, as did the 
apoftolic writers, who ufe the word in the fame fenfe, of adoring 
God, and finging praifes unto him. For we may well fuppote 
thefe Societies began and ended all their daily ftudies with this holy 

exercife. 
But from hence, writers of contrary parties have fallen into the 
fame ftrange and abfurd opinion; while they imagined that, be- 
caufe thefe Schools were indeed nurferies of the Prophets, that there- 
fore they were places of inſtruction for I don't know what kind of 
ART OF PROPHESY. Spinoza borrowed this fenfelefs fancy from the 
Rabbins, and hath delivered it down to his followers || ; from 
whence they conclude that PRopHEsY was amongít the mechanic 


* 1 Sam. xix. 18. 4 Ver. 21. 

t Ver. 23. § Ver. 20. 
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arts of the Hebrews. Butan inquirer of either common fenfe or: 
common honefty would have feen it was. a College for the ftudy of 
the Jewifh Law only; and, as fuch, naturally and properly, a: 
feminary of Prophets. For thofe who were moft knowing as well 
as zealous in the Law, were furely the moft fit to convey Gop's 
commands to his People. 

This account of the nature of the Schools of tbe prophets helps to 
fhew us how it became a proverb in Iſrael, Is SAUL ALSO AMONGST 
THE PnoPHETs * ? which, I apprehend, has been commonly mit-- 
taken. The proverb was ufed to exprefs a thing unlooked for and! 
unlikely. But furely the /pirit of God falling occafionally on their 
fupreme Magiſtrate, at a time when it was fo plentifully beftowed: 
on private men, could be no fuch unexpected matter to the peo- 
ple; who knew too, that even Idolaters and Gentiles had partaken 
of it, while concerned in matters which related to their Oeconomy. 
But more than this, They could not be ignorant that the /pirit of 
God had ufually made its abode with Saul; as appears from the 
following words of the facred hiftortan, But tbe ſpirit of the Lord 
departed from Saul, and an evil ſpirit from the Lord troubled bim +, 
From all this I conclude that the people’s furprife, which occafioned 
this proverb, was not becaufe they heard the /pirit of God had 
fallen upon him: but a very different reafon, which 1 fhall now 
endeavour to explain. 

Saur, with many great qualities, both of a public man and a 
private, and in no refpe& an unable Chief, was yet fo poorly pre- 
judiced in favour of the human Policies of the neighbouring Nations, 
as to become impioufly cold and negligent in the fupport and ad- 
vancement of the Law or Gop; though raifed to regal power 
from a low and obfcure condition, for this very purpofe. He 
was, in a word, a mere Politician, without the leaft zeal or love 
for the divine Conftitution of his Country, This was his great, 
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and no wonder it fhould prove his unpardonable crime. For his 
folly had reduced things to that extremity, that either He mutt 
fall, or the Law. Now, this Pagan turn of mind was no fecret to 
the People. When, therefore, they were told that he had fent 
frequent meffengers to the fupreme School of the prophets, where 
zeal for the Law was fo eminently profefled ; and had afterwards 
gone himfelf thither, and entered with divine raptures and extafy 
into their devotions ; they received this extraordinary news with 
all the wonder and amazement it deferved. And, in the height 
of their furprife, they cried out, Is Saul alfo amongft the prophets? 
i. e. Is Saul, who throughout his whole reign, hath fo much 
flighted and contemned the Law, and would conduct all his a&ions 
by the mere rules of human Policy, is he at length become ftudious 
of and zealous for the Law of God? And the miracle, of fuch a 
change in a Politician, brought it into a proverb before the miftake 
vas found out. 

This matter will receive farther light from what we are told, in 
the fame ftory, concerning Davip; a man of fo oppofite a cha- 
racter, with regard to his fentiments of the Law, that it appears 
to have been for this difference only that he was decreed by Gop 
to fucceed the other, in his kingdom. Now David, the ftory tells 
us, fojourned for fome time in this School.—5» David fled and 
efcaped, and came to Samuel at Ramah, and told bim all that Saul 
bad done to bim, and WE AND SAMUEL WENT AND DWELT IN 
NaioTH *. And here it was, as we may reafonably conclude, that 
he fo greatly cultivated and improved his natural difpofition of 
love and zeal for the Law, as to merit that moft glorious of all 
titles, THE MAN AFTER Gop's OWN HEART; for, till now, his 
way of life had been very diftant from accomplifhments of this 
nature; his childhood and youth wepe fpent in the country ; and 
his early manhood in camps and courts +. But it is of importance 

# p Sam. xix 18. 
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to the caufe of truth to know, that this CHARACTER was not 
given him for his PRIVATE morals, but his PUBLIC; his zeal 
for the advancement of the glory of the 'THgocRACy. This is feen 
from the firft mention of him under this appellation, by Samuel, 
who tells Saul— Bu now thy kingdom ſball not continue.—The Lord 
hath fought bim A MAN AFTER HIS OWN HEART, and the Lord 
Lath commanded bim to be Captain over bis People*. And again, 
God himfelf fays, I bave chofen Feruſulem that my name might be 
there, and bave chofen Davin to be over my people Ifrael. Here 
David's vicegerency, we fee, is reprefented to be as neceflary to 
the fupport of the Oeconomy, as God's peculiar refidence in 
Jerufalem. Conformably to thefe ideas it was, that Hofea, pro- 
phefying of the reftoration of the Jews, makes the God of Ifrael 
and his Vicegerent infeparable parts of the Oeconomy.— After- 
wards fhall the children of Ifrael return, and feek the Lorn their Gon 
and Davip their Kine $; i. e. they ſhall have the fame zeal for 
the diſpenſation which king David had; and on account of which 
they fhall honour his memory. Now if we would but feek for. 
the reafon of this pre-eminence, in David's public, not in his pri- 
vate character, we fhould fee it afforded no occafion of ſcandal 6, 
His zeal for the Law was conftantly the fame: as is manifeft by 
this diftinguifhing circumftance, that he never fell into Idolatry. 
But the phrafe itſelf, of a man after God's own beart, is beft ex- 
plained in the cafe of Samuel. Er: the prophet was rejected, and 
SAMUEL put in his place juft in the fame manner that Davip 
fuperfeded Savr. On this occafion, when God's purpofe was de- 
nounced to Eli, we find it expreſſed in the fame manner, And I will 
raife me up a faithful pric, THAT SHALL DO ACCORDING TO THAT 
WHICH IS IN MINE HEART ||. What was then in God's heart 


* 1 Sam. xiii, 14. + 2 Chron. vi, 6, 1 Hof. iii. 5. 
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(to fpeak in the language of humanity) the context tells us, The 
cflablifbment of bis Difpenfation. Thus, we fee, tbe man after God's 
own beart is the man who feconds God's views in the fupport of 
the Theocracy. No other virtue was here in queftion. Though 
in an indefinite way of fpeaking, where the fubje& is only the ge- 
neral relation of man to God, no one can, indeed, be called a wan 
after God's own beart, but he who ufes his beft endeavours to imitate 
God's purity as far as miferable humanity will allow, in the uni- 
form practice of every virtue. 

By this time, therefore, 1 prefume, the ferious Reader will be 
difpofed to take for juft what it is worth, that refined obfervation 
of the noble author of the Characteriftics, where he fays, ** It is 
** not poffible, by the mufe’s art, to make that royal Hero appear 
** amiable in human eyes, who found fuch favour in the eye of 
s Heaven. Such are mere human hearts, that they can. hardly 
** find the leaft fympathy with that oNLv one which had the 
** character of being after the pattern of the Almighty.*.” 
His lordſhip feems willing to make any thing the tef of truth, but 
that only which has a claim to it, RIGHT REASON. Sometimes 
this 2% is RIDICULE ; here, it is the ART or POETRY— it is not 
pefible (fays he) for the muſes art to make that royal Hero appear 
amiable in human eyes. Therefore, becauſe Davip was not a cha- 
racter to be managed by the Poet, for the Hero of a fiction, he 
was not a fit inftrument in the hands of God, to fupport a The- 
ocracy : and having nothing amiable in the eyes of our noble Critic, 
there could be nothing in him to make him acceptable to his Maker. 
But when claffical criticifm goes beyond its bounds, it is liable to 
be bewildered: as here. The noble Author affures us that David 
was the only man characteriſed, to be AFTER Gop's OWN HEART, 
whereas we fee the very fame character is given of Samuel; aifi 
both honoured with this glorious appellation for the fame reafon. 
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II. As for the GREAT SANHEDRIM, ir feems.to have been efta- 
bliſhed after the failure of Prophecy. And concerning the members 
of this body, the Rabbins tell us, there was a tradition, that they 
were bound to be {killed in all íciences *. So far is certain, that 
they extended their juriſdiction to the judging of doctrines and opi- 
nions, as appears by their deputation to Jesus, to know by what 
authority he did his great works. And as the-addrefs of our bleffed 
Saviour on this occafion deferves well to be illuftrated, I fhall fet 
down the occurrence as it is recorded by St. Matthew :—'* When 
** he was come into the:temple, the chief priefts and the elders of 
** the people came unto him as he was.teaching, and faid, By what 
authority doft thou theſe things? And who gave thee this autho- 
“rity? And Jesus anfwered and faid unto them, I alfo will atk 
** you one thing, which if you tell me, 1 in like wife will tell you 
by what authority I do thefe things. The baptifm of Jobn 
** whence was it? from heaven, or of men? And they reafoned 
** with themfelves faying, If we fhall fay from heaven, he will 
“fay unto us, Why did ye not then believe him? But if 
** we ſhall fay of men, we fear the people: for all hold Ichn as a 
* prophet. And they anfwered Jesus and faid, We cannot 
* tell. And he faid unto them, Neither tell I you by what autho- 
“rity | do thefe things +.” We are not to fuppofe this to be a 
captious evafion of a queftion made by thofe whofe authority 
he did not acknowledge. On the contrary, it wasa direct reply 
to an acknowledged juriſdiction, (as Jesus was obedient to all 
the inftitutions of his country) convincing them that the queftion 
needed not, even on the principles of that jurifdiction, any pre- 
cife aufwer. "They fent to him to know the authority on which 
he acted. He afks them whether they had yet determined of 
John's: they fay, they had not. Then replies Jesus, ** I need 
not tell you my authority ; fince the Sanhedrim's not having yet 
determined of John's, fhews fuch a determination unneceflary ; or 


* See Smith's Select Diſeourſes, p. 258. 
T Chap. xxi, ver, 23, &feq. 
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at leaft, fince (both by John's account and mine) he is reprefented 
as the fore-runner of my miffion, it is fit to begin with his pre- 
tenfions firt.” The addrefs and reaſoning of this reply are truly: 
divine. 

The foregoing obfervations concerning this method of divine 
wiſdom, in the eftablifhment of the Jewifh Theocracy, will be 
much fupported, if we contraft it with that which Providence was 
pleafed to take in the propagation of Chriftianity. 

The bleſſed Jesus came down to teach mankind a fpiritual Re- 
ligion, the obje& of each individual as fuch ; and offered to their 
acceptance on the fole force of its own evidence. The Propagators 
of this religion had no need to be endowed with worldly authority 
or learning; for here was no Body of men to be conducted: nor no 
civil Policy or government to be erected or admini(tered. Had 
Jesus, on the contrary, made choice of the Great and Learned for 
this employment, they had difcredited their own fuccefs. It might 
have been then objected, that the Gofpel had made its way by the 
aid of human power or ſophiſtry. To preferve, therefore, the 
fplendour of its evidence unfullied, the meaneft and moft illiterate 
of a barbarous people were made choice of for the inftruments of 
Gop's laft great Revelation to mankind: armed with no other 
power but of Miracles, and that only for the credence of their 
miffion ; and with no other wifdom but of Truth, and that only to 
be propofed freely to the underſtandings of Particulars. St. Paul, 
who had fathomed the myfttrious depths of divine wiſdom under 
each Oeconomy, was fo penetrated with the view of this laft Dif- 
penfation, that he breaks out into this rapturous and triumphant 
exclamation, JPbere is tbe Wife? Where is tbe Scribe? Where is the 
Difputer of this world? Hath nat God made foolifh the wifdom of 
this world* ? 

But further, Divine wifdom fo wonderfully contrived, that the 
inability and ignorance of the Propagators of Chriftianity were as 


* 1 Cor. i. 20. 
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Ufeful to the advancement of this Religion, as the authority 
and witdom of the Leader of the Jews were for the eftablifhment of 
theirs. 

I fhall only give one inftance out of many which will occur to an 
attentive reader of the Evangelic hiftory. 

When Jesus had chofen thefe mean and weak inftruments of his 
power, he fuffered them to continue in their national prejudices 
concerning his Character; the nature of his kingdom; and the ex- 
tent of his juriſdiction ; as the fole human means of keeping them 
attached to his fervice, not only during the courfe of their attendance 
on his miniftry, but for fome time after his reſurrection, and the 
defcent of the Holy Ghoft upon them; that Power which was to 
lead them into all truth; but by juft and equal fteps. Let us fee the 
ufe of this, in the following circumftance: From the order of 
the whole of Gop's Difpenfation to mankind, as laid down in 
Scripture, we learn, that the offer of the Gofpel was to be firft 
fairly made to the Jews; and then afterwards to the Gentiles. 
Now when, foon after the afcenfion of our Lord, the Church was 
forced, by the perfecution of the Synagogue, to leave Judea, and 
to difperfe itfelf through all the regions round about ; had the Apof- 
tles, on this difperfion, been fully inftructed in the defign of Gop 
to call the Gentiles iuto his church, refentment for their ill ufage 
within Judea, and the ſmall profpe& of better fuccefs amongft 
thofe who were without, which they of Jerufalem had prejudiced 
againft the Gofpel, would naturally have difpofed them to turn im- 
mediately to the Gentiles. By which means Gop's purpofe, with- 
out a fupernatural force upon their minds, had been defeated; as 
fo great a part of the Jews would not have had the Gofpel frf 
preached unto them. But now pufhed on by this commodious preju- 
dice, that the benefits belonged properly to the race of Abraham, 
they directly addreſſed themfelves to their brethren of the di/perfon: 
where meeting with the fame ill fuccefs, their fenfe of the def- 
perate condition of the houfe of Iſrael would now begin to abate 

that 
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that prejudice in their favour. And then came the time to enlighten 
them in this matter, without putting too great a force upon their 
minds; which is not Gop's way of acting with free agents. 
Accordingly, his purpofe of calling the Gentiles into the Church 
was now clearly revealed to PETER at Joppa; and a proper 
ſubject, wherewith to begin this great work, was ready provided 
for him. 

But though ignorance in the Propagator of a divine truth 
amongít particulars, may ferve to thefe important ends, yet to 
ſhew ftill plainer how pernicious this inability would be where- 
ever a Society is concerned, as in the eftablifhment of the Jewith 

Religion, I fhall produce an occafional example even in the 
Chriftian. 

For when now fo great numbers of the Gentiles were con- 
verted to CHRIST, that it became neceffary to form them into a 
Church ; that is, a religious Society ; which of courfe hath its Po- 
licy as well as the Civil ; fo hurtful was ignorance in its governing 
members, that divers of them, though graced with many gifts of 
the holy Spirit, caufed fuch diforders in their affemblies as required 
all the abilities of the LEARNED APOSTLE to reform and regulate. 
And then it was, and for this purpofe, that PauL, the proper Apof- 
tle of the Gentiles *, was, in an extraordinary manner, called in, 
to conduct, by his learning and abilities, and with the affiftance of 
his companion Luxe, a learned man alfo, this part of Gop's pur- 
pofe to its completion. The reft were properly Apoftles of the 
Jews; which people having a religious Society already formed, the 
converts from thence had a kind of rule to go by, which ferved 
them for their prefent occafions; and therefore thefe needed no great 
talents of parts or learning; nor had they any. But a new So- 
ciety was to be formed amongſt the Gentile converts; and this 


* The gofpel of tbe uncircumcifion was committed unto me, as the gofpel of the circumcifen 
«vas unto Peter, Gal. ii, 7. 
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required an able conductor; and fuch an one they had in Paul. But 
will any one fay that his learning afforded an objection againft the: 
divinity of his miffion ? We conclude therefore, that none can arife- 
from the abilities, natural and acquired, of the great Jewifh Law- 
giver. The point to be proved. 


II. We come now to the fecond part of the Propofition, That 
the Laws inflituted in compliance to tbe People’s prejudices, and in op- 
pofition to Egyptian fuperflitions, are no reafonable objection to the divi- 
nity of the Fewiſb Religion. That moft of thefe Laws were given 
in oppofition to Egyptian fuperftitions, believers feem not unwilling 
to allow ; as apprehending no confequence from fuch a conceffion 
that will give them trouble. The thing which ftartles them is the 
fuppofition that fome of thefe Laws were given in compliance to the 
Jewith prejudices; becaufe infidels have inforced this circumftance 
to the difcredit of Mofes's pretenſions. To fatisfy believers there- 
fore, I fhall thew, “that the Laws in compliance were a confe- 
quence of the Laws in oppofition.” And to reconcile them to both 
forts, I fhall attempt to prove, from the double confideration of 
their NECESsITY and FITNESS, that the inftitution of fuch Laws is 
no reafonable objection to the divinity of their original. 


I. If Gop did indeed interfere in the concerns of this People, it 
will, I fuppofe, be eafily granted, that his purpofe was to feparate 
them from the contagion of that univerfal idolatry, which had now 
overfpread the whole earth; and to which, efpecially to the Ec yr- 
TIAN, they were moft inveterately prone. 

There were two ways, in the hand of Gop, for effecting this 
feparation : either to overrule the Will ; and this required only the 
exercife of his power: or, by leaving the Will at liberty, to coun- 
terwork the paffions; and this required the exercife of his wis- 
DOM. 

Now, as all the declared purpofes of this feparation fhew, that 
Gop a&ed with the Ifraelites as MORAL AGENTS, we muft needs 
conclude, notwithftanding the-peculiar favour by which they were 

] elected, 
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elected, and the extraordinary providence by which they were con- 
duéted, that yet, amidſt all this difplay and blaze of almighty 
Power, the wILL ever remained free and uncontrolled. This not 
only appears from the nature of the thing, but from the whole 
hiftory of their reduction out of Egypt. To give only one inftance : 
Mofes tells us, that Gon led the Ifraelites into the land of Canaan, 
not by the dire& way of the Philiftines, left the fight of danger, in 
an expedition againft a ftrong and warlike People, fhould make 
them chufe to return to Egypt, and feek for refuge in their fla- 
very : But he led them about, by the way of the Wildernefs, to 
‘inure them by degrees to fatigue and hardfhips ; the beft foundation 
of military prowefs *. And when Gop, to punifh them for their 
«owardice, on the report of the faithlefs explorers of the land, had 
decreed that that generation fhould be worn away in the Wilder- 
nefs +, the wife policy of this fentence was as confpicuous as the 
juſtice of it. 

If then the Wills of this people were to be left free, and their 
minds influenced only by working on their paftions, it is evident, 
that Gop, when he became their Lawgiver, would a& by the fame 
policy in ufe amongft human Lawgivers for reftraining the vicious 
inclinations of the People. The fame, I fay, in kind, though dif- 
fering infinitely in degree. For all People, whether conducted on 
divine or human meafures, having the fame nature, the fame li- 
berty of Will, and the fame terreftrial fituation, muft needs require 
the fame mode of guidance. And, in fact, we find the Jewith to 
be indeed conftituted like other Civil governments, with regard to 
the integral parts of a Political fociety. 

According to all human conception therefore, we fee no way 
left to keep fuch a People, thus feparated, free from the contagion 
of idolatry, but, 

Firft, by fevere penal Laws againft idolaters ; 

And, Secondly, by framing a multifarious Ritual, whofe whole 
direction, looking contrary to the forbidden fuperftitions, would, by 

* Exod, xii. 17. t Numb, xiii, and xiv. 
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degrees, wear out the prefent fondnefs for them ; and at length 
brinz on an habitual averfion to them.. "This is the way of wife 
Lawgivers; who, in order to keep the Will from revolting, for- 
bear to do every thing by direct force and fear of punifhment ; but 
employ, where they can, the gentler methods of reftraint. 

Thirdly, but as even in the practice of this gentler method, 
when the paffions and prejudices run high, a direct and profeſſed 
oppofition will be apt to irritate and inflame them; therefore it will 
be further neceffary, in order to break and elude their violence, to 
turn mens fondnefs for the forbidden practice into a harmleſs chan- 
nel; and by indulging them in thofe cuftoms, which they could 
not well abufe to ſuperſtition, enable the more fevere and oppofite 
inftitutions to perform their work. Such, for inftance, might be 
the lighting up of lamps in religious Worfhip : which practice, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus affures us, came firſt from the Egyptians * : nor 
would Witſius himfelf venture to deny it 4. But, for the fame 
reafon, we conclude that the brazen ferpent was no imitation of 
an Egyptian practice, as Sir J. Marfham would perfuade us; becauſe 
we fee how eafily it might, and did fuffer abufe. Which conclufion, 
not only our principle leads us to make, but matter of fact enables 
us to prove 1. 

Such a condu& therefore. as this, where the Will is left free, ap- 
pears to be NECESSARY. 


II. Let us fee next whether it were Fit, that is, Whether it 
agreed with the wifdom, dignity, and purity of Gop. 

1. His wispom indeed is the Attribute peculiarly manifefted in 
this method of government; and certainly with as great luftre as 
we fhould have feen his rower, had it been his good pleafure to 
have over-ruled the Will. ‘To give an inftance only in one particu- 


Aye vyn u Sed rel xatíülulas, Strom. I. i. p. 306. Edit. Colon. 1688. fol. 
+ Earum [lucernarum] prima ad religionem accenfio, utrum Hebræis debeatur, an 
Jgyptiis, haud facile dixero. Ægypt. p. 190. 
3 See above, 
lar, 
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lar, moft liable to the ridicule of unbelievers ; I mean, in that part 
of the Jewith Inftitute which concerns clean and unclean meats ; and 
defcends to fo low and minute a detail, that men, ignorant of the 
nature and end of this regulation, have, on its apparent unfitnefs to 
engage the concern of Gop, concluded againft the divine original 
ef the Law. But would they reflect, that the purpofe of feparating 
one People from the contagion of univerfal idolatry, and this, in 
order to facilitate a ftill greater good, was a defign not unworthy 
the Governor of the Univerfe, they would fee this part of the 
Jewith Inftitution in a different light: They would fee the brighteft 
marks of divine wiſdom in an injunction which took away the very 
grounds of all commerce with foreign Nations. For thofe who 
can neither eat nor drink together, are never likely to become inti- 
mate. 'This will open to us the admirable method of divine Pro- 
vidence in Perer’s vifion. The time was now come that the Apof- 
tle fhould be inftructed in Gop's purpofe of calling the Gentiles into 
the Church: At the hour of repaft, therefore, he had a fcenical 
reprefentation of all kind of meats, clean and unclean; of which he 
was bid to take and eat indifferently and without diſtinction *. The 
primary defign of this vifion, as appears by the context, was to in- 
form him that the partition-wall was now broken down, and that 
the Gentiles were to be received into the church of Curist. But 
befides its figurative meaning, it had a literal ; and fignified, that 
the diſtinction of MEATS, as well as of MEN, was now to be abo- 
liſned. And how neceſſary fuch an information was, when he was 
about to go upon his miffion to the Gentiles, and was to conciliate 
their benevolence and good-will, I have obferved above. But al- 
though this was the principal caufe of thc diſtinction of meats into 
clean and unclean, yet another was certainly for the prefervation of 
health. This inftitution was of neceſſity to be obferved in the 
firft cafe, to fecure the great object of a ſeparation: and in the fe- 
cond cafe (which is no trivial mark of the wifdom of the Inftitutor) 


Acts x. 10, et feq. . 
it 
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it might-be fafely and commodioufly obferved by a People thus 

Separated, who were confequently to be for ever confined within 

the limits of one country. And here the abfurdity of this part of 
Mahometanifm evidently betrays itfelf. Mahomet would needs 

imitate the Law of Mofes, as in other things, fo in this thé diſlinc- 

tion of meats, clean and unclean; without confidering that in a Reli- 

gion formed for conqueft, whofe followers were to inhabit Regions 

of the moft different and contrary qualities, the food which in one 
climate was hurtful or nutritive, in another changed its properties 
to their contraries. But to fhew ftill more clearly the difference 

between Inftitutions formed at hazard, and thofe by divine appoint- 
ment, we may obferve, that when Judaifm arrived at its comple- 

tion in Chriftianity, the followers of which were the inhabitants of 
all Climes, the diftin&ion between meats clean and unclean was 

aboliſned; which, at the fame time, ferving other great ends ex- 

plained above, fhew the Difpenfation (in the courfe of which thefe 
feveral changes of the Oeconomy took place) to be really Divine. 

2. As to the picyiry and Majefty of Gop, that, furely, does 
not fuffer, in his not interfering with his power, to force the Will, 
but permitting it to be drawn and inclined by thofe cords of a man, 
his natural motives. The dignity of any Being confifts in obferv- 
ing a conformity between his actions, and his quality, or ſtation. 
Now it pleafed the Gop of heaven to take upon himfelf the office of 
fupreme Magiftrate of the Jewith Republic. But it is (as we have 
fhewn) the part of a wile Magiftrate to reftrain a People, devoted 
to any particular fuperftition, by a Ritual directly oppofre in the 
general to that fuperftition ; and yet fimilar in fuch particular prac- 
tices as could not be abuſed or perverted : becaufe compliance with 
the popular prejudices in things indifferent, naturally eludes the 
force of their propenfity to things evil. In this wife Policy, there- 
fore, the dignity of the Gop of heaven was not impaired. 

3. Nor is his purity any more affected by this ſuppoſed con- 
duct. The Rites, in queftion, are owned to be, in themſelves, in- 

different ; 
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different ; and good or evil only as they are directed to a true or 
falfe object. 

If it be faid ** that their carnal nature, or wearifome multiplicity, 
or ſerupulous obfervance, render them unworthy of the purity and 
fpiritual nature of Gop :” To Believers, I reply, that this objec- 
tion holds equally againft thefe Rites in whatever view they them- 
felves are wont to regard them:—To Unbelievers; that they for- 
get, or do not underftand Gop's primary end, in the inftitution of 
the Jewith Ritual; which was, to preferve the people from the 
contagion of thefe idolatrous practices with which they were fur- 
rounded. But nothing could be fo effe&ual to this purpofe, as 
fuch a Ritual. And fince the continual pronenefs of that People 
to idolatry hath been fhewn to arife from the inveterate prejudice of 
intercommunity of worfbip, nothing could be fo effectual as the ex- 
treme minutenefs of their Ritual. 

If it be faid, that the former abufe of thefe indulged Rites to 
an abominable ſuperſtition had made them unfit to be employed in 
the fervice of the Gop of purity :" I reply, that there is nothing in 
the nature of things, to make them unfit. That a material fub- 
ftance, materially foiled, ftained, and infected, is unfit to approach 
and be joined to one of great cleannefs and purity, is not to be de- 
nied. But let us not miftake words for things ; and draw a meta- 
phyfical conclufion from a metaphorical expreffion. The foil and 
ftain, in the cafe before us, is altogether figurative, that is, unreal. 
And in truth, the very objection is taken from the command of this 
very Law, toabftain from things polluted by idolatry : But we now 
underftand, that the reafon of its fo feverely forbidding the ufe of 
fome things that had been abufed to fuperftition, was the very fame 
with its indulging the ufe of others which had been equally abufed ; 
namely, to compafs, by the beft, though different yet concording 
means, that one great end, the EXTIRPATION OF IDOLATRY. Not- 
withftanding this, the Law concerning things polluted, like many 
other of the Jewith obfervances, hath occafionally been adopted by 
different Sects in the Chriftian church. Thus our Puat rans, who 

feem 
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ſeem to have had their name from the fubje& in debate, quarrelled 
with the eftablifhed ufe of the crofs in baptiſm, the furplice, and 
the pofture of communicating, becaufe they had been abufed to the 
fupport of popifh fuperftition*. I chufe this inftance, that the 
Men whom I am arguing againſt, may fee the iffue of their ob- 
jection; and that They, from whom the inftance is taken, may be 
fhewn the unreaſonableneſs of their feparation ; as far at leaſt as it 
was occafioned on account of ceremonies. 

If, laſtly, it be faid, that theſe Rites, which once had been, 
might be again, abufed to fuperftition ; and were therefore unfit to 
be employed in this new fervice;" 1 reply, that this is a miftake. 
For, 1. We go on the fuppofiticn, that the Jews were indulged 
in no practices capable of being fo abufed. 2. That though they 
might in themfelves be ſubject to abuſe, yet they carried their cor- 
rective with them: which was, firft, their being intermixed with a 
vaft number of other Rites directly oppofite to all idolatrous prac- 
tice; and, fecondly, their making part of a burdenfome multifarious 
Worfhip, which would keep the people fo conftantly employed, as 
to afford them neither time nor occafion, from the caufe in queftion, 
of falling into foreign idolatries. 

But how can I hope to be heard in defence of this condu& of the 
Gop of Ifrael, when even the believing part of thoſe whom I oppofe 
feem to pay fo little attention to the reaſoning of Jesus himfelf ; 
who has admirably illuftrated and vindicated the wifdom of this 
conduct, in the familiar parable of new cloth in old garments, and 
new wine in old bottles +: which, though given in anfwer to a par- 
ticular queftion, was intended to inftru& us in this general truth, 
That it is the way of God to accommodate his Inftitutions to the 
ftate, the condition, and contracted habits, of his creatures. 


* See note [YYYY], at the end of this Bock. 

+ And le Sate alfo a parable unto them, No man puttetb a piece of a new garment npon an 
old: if otherwife, then beth the new maketh a rent, and the picce that was taken out of the new, 
agreeth not with the old. Aud no man putteth new wine inte old bottles, elfe the new wine will 
zug tbe bottles, and be ſpilled, and the bottles foall perih, Luke v. 36. B 
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But as this notion hath been condemaed ex cathedra * ; and the 
/Egyptiaca of HERMAN Wirsius recommended to the clergy, as a 
djlinc? and folid confutation of Spencer's book, de legibus Hebreorum 
ritualibus ; 1 (hall examine what that learned Foreigner hath to fay 
againft it. All Witfius's reafoning on this point is to be found in 
the fourteenth chapter of his third book ; which I fhall endeavour 
to pick out, and fet in the faireft light. 

1. His firft argument is, **that it is a difhonouring of Gop, who 
has the hearts of men in his power, and can turn them as he pleafes, 
to conceive of him as ftanding in need of the tricks of crafty Poli- 
ticians; not but, he confeffes, that Gop deals with men as reafon- 
able creatures, and attains his end by fit and adequate means ; and, 
in the choice of thefe means, manifefts a wiſdom perfectly admi- 
rable.” Yet, for all this, he fays, **we cannot, without the higheft 
coutumely, prefume to compare the facred Policy of Heaven with 
the arts and fhifts of the beggarly politics of this world +.”—All I 
find here is only mifreprefentation. Spencer never compared the 
wifdom of Gop, in the inftitution of the Jewifh republic, to the 
tricks and fbifts of politicians ; but to their /egitimate arts of Govern- 
ment, condu&ted on the rules of ftri& morality. And if, as this 
writer owns, Gop dealt with the lfraelites as reafonable creatures, 
and attained his end by fit and adequate means, he muft needs ufe a 
wifdom the fame in kind, though vaftly different in degree, with 
what we call human policy. But indeed, he feems reconciled to 


* Waterland’s Charge to the Clergy of Middlefex. 

4 Verum enimvero quantamcunque hzc civilis prudentiæ fpeciem habeant, prater 
Dei verbum cuncta dicuntur, & humani commenta funt ingenii, divini numinis majeffate 
haud fatis digna. Nimirum cauti catique in feculo mortales Deum ex fua metiuntur in- 
dole: arcanafque imperandi artes, & vaframenta politicorum, que vix terra probet, 
celo locant. Quafi vero in populo fibi formando firmandoque iis aftutiarum ambagibus 
indigeat is, qui, mortalium corda in manu fua habens, ea, quorfum vult, flectit. Non 
nego equidem Deum cum hominibus, uti cum creaturis rationalibus, agentem, media 
adhibere iis perfuadendis idonea, inque eorum mediorum dele&u fapientiam oftendere 
prorfus admirabilem, Attamen Dei ſadctiſima ifta fapientia cum politicurum aftibus ac 
vafritie comparati fine infigni illius contumelia non poteft, p. 282, 
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the thing: it is the name only which he diflikes. If his followers: 
fay otherwife, I deſire they would explain, in fome intelligible 
manner, their idea of that %, in Gop's civil government of a 
people, which is not founded in the exercife of almighty power, and 
is yet ditferent in kind from what we call Policy. 

2. His fecond argument is, That, as Gon erected a new Re- 
public, it was his will that it fhould appear new to the Iſraelites. 
Its ftru&ure was not to be patched up out of the rubbifh of the Ca- 
naanitifh or Egyptian Rites, but was formed according to the model 
brought down from heaven, and fhewn to Mofes in the Mount. 
Nor was it left to the people to do the leaft thing in religious mat- 
ters, on their own head. All was determinately ordered, even to 
the moft minute circumftance ; which was fo bound upon them, 
that they could not do, or omit, any the leaft thing contrary to the 
Law, without becoming liable to immediate punifhment *." 
If, by this newness of the Jewith Republic, be meant, that it 
was different in many fundamental circumftances from all other 
civil policies, fo as to vindicate itfelf to its divine Author; I not 
only agree with him, but, which is more than he and his recom- 
mender could do, have proved it. But this fenfe makes nothing 
to the point in queſtion. If by NEwNEss be meant, that it had no- 
thing in common with any of the neighbouring Inſtitutions; To 
make this credible, he fhould have proved that Gop gave them new 
hearts, new natures, and a new world, along with their new Go- 
vernment. There is the fame ambiguity in what he fays of the 
appearance of newneſs to the Iſraelites. For it may fignify either 


* Uti revera novam moliebatur rempublicam, ita et novam, qualis erat, videri eam 
líraélitis voluit, Quippe cujus forma five fpecies, non ex rituum ruderibus Canaanitico- 
rum aut ZEgyptiacorum efficta, fed <celitus delapfa, Mofi primum in facro monftrata 
monte erat, ut ad illud inftar cunéta in Hraéle componerentur, Neque permiſſum effe 
populo voluit, ut in religionis negotio vel tantillum fuo ageret arbitratu. Omnia 
determinavit ipfe, ad minutiffimas ufque circumftantias ; quibus ita eos alligavit, ut 
non fine præſentaneo vitz difcrimine quicquam vel omittere, vel aliter agere potuerint. 
p. 282, 283. 
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that the Inftitution appeared fo new as to be feen to come from 
Gop; or that it appeared fo new as not to refemble, in any of 
its parts, the Inftitutions of men. The firft is true, but not 
to the purpofe: the latter is to the purpofe, but not true.— 
From the fact, of the Law's coming down entire from heaven, he 
concludes that the genius and prejudices of the líraelites were 
not at all confulted: From the fame fact, I conclude, that they 
were confulted : which of us has concluded right is left to the 
judgment of the public. Let me only obferve, That ignorant 
men may compofe, and have compofed Laws in all things oppofite 
to the bent and genius of a people; and they have been obeyed ac- 
cordingly. But, when divine wifdom frames an Inftitution, we may 
be fure that no fuch folecifm as that of putting new wine into old 
bottles will ever be committed. But the people were not conſulted 
even in the leaft thing that concerned religious matters. How is this 
to be reconciled with their free choice of Gop for their King ; 
and with his indulgence of their impious clamours afterwards for a 
Vicegerent or another king? This furely concerned religious matters. 
and very capitally too, in a Policy where both the Societies were 
perfectly incorporated.—But every thing was determined even to the 
mof! minute circumflances, and to be obferved under the fevereft penal. 
ties. What this makes for his pomt, 1 fee not. But this I fee, 
that, if indeed there were that indulgence in the Law which I 
contend for, thefe two circumftances of minute prefcription, and 
fevere penalties, muft needs attend it: and for this plain reaſon; 
Men, when indulged in their prejudices, are very apt to tranfgrefs 
the bounds of that indulgence ; it is therefore neceffary that thofe 
bounds fhould be minutely marked out, and the tranſgreſſion of 
them feverely punifhed. 

3. His third argument is—** That no religious Rites, formerly 
ufed by the Ifraelites, on their own head, were, after the giving of 
the law, PERMITTED, out of regard to habitude; but all things 
PRESCRIBED and COMMANDED: and this fo precifely, that it was 

412 £ unlawful 
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‘unlawful to deviate a finger's breadth either to the right hand or to 
the left v. This indeed is an obfervation which ] cannot recon- 
cile to the learned writer’s ufual candour and ingenuity. He is 
writing againft Spencer's fyftem : aud' here he brings an argument 
againft it, which he faw in Spencer's book had been brought againſt 
Grotius (who was. in that fyftem), and which Spencer anſwers in 
defence of Grotius. "Therefore, as this anfwer will ferve in dee 
fence of Spencer himſelf againft Witfius, I fhall give it at the 
bottom of the page +. For the reft, I apprehend all the force of 
this third argument to lie only in a quibble on the equivocal ute 
of the word perMissron, which fignifies either a zacit connivance, 
or legal allowance. Now Spencer ufed the word in this latter fenfe g;. 
But permiffion, in this fenfe, is very confiftent with every rhing’s 
being exprefsly preſeribed and commanded in the law. 


Nee ulli in religione ritus fuerant, ab Iſratlitis olim fine numine ufurpati, quibus 

propter aſſuetudinem ut in poſterum quoque uterentur lege lata permift: fed præſeripta 
jaſſague funt omnia. Et quidem ita diflin&e, ut nec tranfverfum digitum dextrorſum 
aut finiftrorfum declinare fas fuerit. Deut. v. p. 283. 

+ Teſtium meorum agmen claudit Grotius——Authoris verba funt hzc: ** Sas 
** fines facrificiorum diverfi ſum, ita et ritus, qui aut ab Hebreis ad alias yentes vencre, ant, 
** quod credibilius oft, a Syris & /Egyptiis mfurpati, correcti funt ab Hebrais, & ab aliis geu- 
** tibus fine ea emendatione wfarpati. Hic in Grotium paulo animofius infurgit auctor nu- 
*! perus: nam Pec, ait ille, cum impietate et abfurditate conjunclum off. Quid ita ? Num 
tt enim, refpondet ille, Drum ſandłiſſima fua infliruta, que. ipfe prolixe fancivit, et confcr.bi 
** in veligiofam obfervationem, per infpirationem numinis fui, voluit credemus ab idolatria 
** Syrorum & /Egypriorum mutuo fumpfiffe ? Neque ca pro libitu Ebrai afempferunt, ant au 
** emendarunt, fed omuia & fingula divinitus in lege preferita funt, et juxta ejus normam 
** exadliffne obfervari debuerunt." At opinio Grotii multo folidior eft, quam ut mucrone 
tam obtufo confodi poffit. Non enim afferit ille, vel fanus quifpiam, Hebræos ritum 
ullum a gentibus, pro libitu ſuo, fumpfiffe, vel ſumptum pro ingenio fuo correxiſſe. Id 
unum fub locutione figurata, contendit Grotius, Deum nempe ritus aliquos, ufu veteri 
confirmatos (emendatos tamen, ct ignem quafi purgatorium paffos) a gentibus accepiffe, 
et Hebrzis ufurpandos tradidiffe ; ne populus ille, rituum ethnicorum amore przceps, ad 
cultum et ſuperſtitionem Gentilium rueret, ni more plurimum veteri cultum preftare 
concederetur. De Leg, Heb. rit, vol. II. p. 748, 749. 

1 See note [22 Z Z J, at the end of this Book. 
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4 His fourth argument proceeds thus,—** But farther, God 
neither permitted, not commanded, that the Iſraelites fhould worfhip 
him after the Pagan mode of worfhip. For it had been the fame 
thing to Gop not to be worfhipped at all, as to be worfhippcd 
by Rites ufed in the fervice of Demons. And Mofes teaches us 
that thc Laws of God were very different from what Spencer ima- 
gined; as appears from Deut. xii 30, 31, 32. and from Lev. 
xvii. 2, 3, 4. Here the reafon given of forbidding the vanities 
of Egypt, is, that Jehovah,. who brought them out from amongft 
that people, will, from henceforth,. allow no farther communica- 
tion with Egypt. Small appearance of any indulgence. And 
hence indeed it is, that moft of the ritual Laws are directly levelled 
againſt the Egyptian, Zabian, and Canaanitifh fuperftitions, as 
Maimonides confefieth &.“ As to what this learned man fays, 
that we may as well not worfhip Gop at all as worfhip him by Rites 
which have been employed in Paganiſm, we have already over- 
turned the foundation of that fanatical affertion. It is true, the 
argument labours a little in the hands of Spencer and Matmo- 
NiDES; while they fuppofe the Devil himfelf to be the principal 
Architect of: Pagan Superſtition į for to believe that Gop would 
employ any Rites introduced by this evil Spirit is indeed of fome- 


* Porro nec permit, nec jaft Deus, ut eo fe modo Ifraélite colerent, quo modo Dcos 
fuos colebant Gentiles ; veritus icilicet ne per veteres itas vanitates Demoni cultum de- 
ferrent, fi minus Deo lieuiſſet. Nam et inanis ille mctuserat : quum Deo propemodum 
perinde fit, five quis Dzmoni cultum deferat, five per vanitates aliquas veteres Deo 
cultum deferre prefumat, Et longe aliter Deum inſtituiſſe Mofes docet, Deut. xiii, 30, 
31, 32. adde Levit, xviii, 2, 3, 4. Audin’, Spencere, qua ratione ab Æ gyptiacis va- 
nitatibus ad fuorum obfervantiam przceptorum Iſraclitas Deus avocet? Eo id facit no- 
mine, quod ipfe Jehova et Deus ipforum fit, qui ex Ægypto eos eripiens nihil poſthae 
cum AEgyptiorum vanitatibus commune habere voluit, Hoc profecto non eft, id quod 
tu dicis, allicere eos per umbratiles veterum Egypti rituum reliquias. Atque hinc 
factum eft ut plurima Deus legibus fuis ritualibus inferuerit, Egyptiorum. Zabiorum, 
Canaanæorum inflitutis ix exeaXXw oppofita Cujus rei varia, a nobis exempla alibi 
allata funt. p. 285, 284. 
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what hard digeftion. But that writer, who conceives them to be 
the inventions of fuperftitious and defigning men only, hath none 
of this difficulty to encounter. As for the obfervation, that mof 
of the ritual Laws were levelled agaigſt idolatrous ſuperſtition, we are 
fo far from ſeeing any inconfiftency between this truth and that 
other, ** that fome of thofe ritual Laws did indulge the people in 
fuch habituated practices, as could not be abufed to fuperftition," 
that, on the contrary, we fee a neceflary connexion between them. 
For if fevere Laws were given to a people againſt fuperftitions, to 
which they were violently bent, it would be very proper to indulge 
them in fome of their favourite habits, fo far forth as fafely they 
could beindulged, in order to break the violence of the reft, and to 
give the body of oppofed Laws a fuller liberty of working their 
effect. And if they had Laws likewife given them in indulgence, 
$t would be neceffary to accompany fuch Laws with the moft fevere 
prohibitions of idolatrous practice, and of the leaft deviation from a 
tittle of the Inftitute. In a word, Laws in direct oppofition, and 
Laws in conformity or compliance, had equally, as we fay, the 
fame tendency, and jointly concurred to promote the fame end ; 
namely, the prefervation of the Ifraelites from idolatry *, 

5. His fifth argument runs thus.“ Indulgence was fo far 
from being the end of the Law, that the Ritual was given as a 
moft heavy yoke, to fubdue and conquer the ferocity of that ftiff- 
necked people, Gal. iv. 1, 2, 3. Col. ii. 21 4."—By this one 
would imagine, his adverfaries had contended for fuch a kind of 
indulgence as arofe out of Gop's fondnefs for a chofen People; 
when indeed, they fuppofe it to be only fuch an indulgence as 
tended the more etfe&ually and expeditioufly to ſubdue and conquer 
the ferocity of their favage tempers : 


* See note [AAAAA), at the end of this Book, 
$ Id fibi primum in rituum juſſione propofitum habuit Deus, ut laberiofis iftis exer- 
citiis ferociam populi indomitam, veluti diffcillimo jugo, fubigeret, Gal. ir. 1, 2, 3. Col. 


ii. 21. p. 295, 
Quos 
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Quos optimus 
Fallere & effugere eft triumphus. 

If, therefore, that were the END of the Law which Witfius him- 
felf contends for, we may be affured that this indulgence was 
one of the MEANs. But the principal and more general means 
being Laws in direct oppofition, this juftified the character the 
Apoftle gives of the Jewifh Ritual, in the two places urged 
againft us. 

6. His fixth argument is, — That the intent of the Law was 
to feparate the Ifraelites, by a partition-wall, as it were, from all 
other people, which, by its diverfity, might fet them at a diftance 
from idolaters, and create an averſion to idolatry *. As to the 
firft effe& of the diverfity of the Jewifh Law, the keeping the 
people diſtinct; if the learned writer would thereby infinuate 
(which is indeed to his point) that this diſtinction could be kept 
up only while the Jews and other nations had no fimilar Rites; it 
could never, even by the means he himfelf prefcribes, be long kept 
up at all. For if the Jews were not indulged in the imitation of 
any Pagan Rites, the Pagans might indulge themfelves in the 
imitation of the Jewifh : as indeed they are fuppofed to have done 
in the practice of circumcision: and fo this partition-wall, if 
only built of this untempered mortar of Witfius’s providing, would 
ſoon tumble of itfelf. But the very cafe here given fhews no ne- 
ceffity for ALL the laws to be in oppofition, in order to fecure a 
feparation ; the Jews being as effectually feparated from all their 
neighbours when moft of them ufed the rite of circumciffon, as when 
thefe Jews practiſed it without a rival. And the reafon is this, 
CiRCUMCISION was not given to Abraham and to his race as a 


* Deinde hxc quoque Dei in rituum juffione intentio fuit, ut corum obfervantia, ve · 
luti pariete intergerine, eos à gentium communione longe femoveret, Eph. ii. 14, 15.— 
Quum autem legem prsceptorum in ritibus /siwicitias Apoftolus vocat, hoc inter cztcra 
innuit, fuiffe eam fymbolum atque inſirumentum divilionis atque odii inter Iſraclem 
& gentes, p. 28), 288. 

mark 
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mark of diſtinction and feparation from all other people, but, 
what its conftant ufe made it only fit for, a ftanding memorial of 
the covenant between Gop and Abraham. And ye ſball circumcife 
(Gys God) the flefh of your forefkin, and it ſball be a TOKEN OF THE 
COVENANT between me and you, Gen. xvii. 11. But though it was 
not given as a mark of feparation, yet it effectually anſwered that 
purpofe : for it preferved the memory, or was the token, of a covc- 
nant, which neceſſarily kept them feparate and diftinét from the 
reft of mankind. As to the other effe& of this diverfity of the 
Jewith Law, namely the creating an averfion to the Rites of all 
other nations; in this, the learned writer hath betrayed his ignor- 
ance of human nature. For we always find a more inveterate 
hatred and averfion, between people of differing Religions where 
feveral things are alike, than where every thing is diametrically 
oppofite: of which a plain caufe might be found in the nature of 
man, whofe heart is fo much corrupted by his paffions. So that 
the retaining fome innocent Egyptian practices, all accompanied 
with their provifional oppofites, would naturally make the Jews 
more averfe to Egypt, than if they had differed in every individual 
circumſtance. 

7. His laft argument concludes thus, — The ceremonies of the 
Jewifh Ritual were types and fhadows of heavenly things: It is 
therefore highly improbable that Gop fhould chufe the impious 
and diabolic Sacra of Egypt, and the mummery of Magic prac- 
tices, for the fhadows of fuch holy and fpiritual matters *." Thus 
he ends, as he began, with hard words and foft arguments. No 
one ever pretended to fay that fuch kinds of practices were fuf- 
fered or imitated in the Jewifh Ritual. All the indulgence fup- 


* Denique & hic.cerimoniarum ícepas fuit, ut reram /piritualium figure atque ambre 
effent, & exftaret in iis artificiofa piera Chrifli, ac gratie per ipfum impetrandæ 
Non eft autem probabile, Deum ex impiis Ægyptiorum ac diabolicis facris, ex veteri- 
bus vanitatibus, ex magicz artis imitamentis, picturas feciffe rerum fpiritualium atque 


ceeleftium, p. 289. 
pofed, 
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pofed, is of fome harmleſs Rite or innocent Ornament, fuch sa 
the Aghiing up of Lamps, or wearing a Linen garment. And let 
me afk, whether theſe things, though done, as we fuppofe, in confor- 
mity to an Egyptian practice, were more unfit to be made a type or 
fhadow of heavenly things, than the erection of an altar without 
eps; done, as they will allow, in direct oppofition to Pagan 
practice. But it will be ſhewu under the next head, that the 
fuppofition that the Jewith Ritual was framed, partly in compliance 
to the people’s prejudices, and partly in oppofition to idolatrous 
fuperftitions, and, at the fame time, typical of a future Difpenfa- 
tion, tends greatly to raile and enlarge our ideas of the divine 
Witdom. 

But it is ftrange, that fuch a writer as WiTsius (whatever we 
may think of the admirers of bis argument) fhould not fee, that the 
character given of the RITUAL LAW by God himſelf did not imply 
that it had a mixture at leaft of no better ftuff than Egyptian and 
other Pagan practices. 

Gop, by the prophet EZEKIEL, upbraiding the Ifraelites with 
their perverfity and difobedience, from the time of their going out 
of Egypt to their entrance into the land of Canaan, fpeaks to them 
in this manner.— 

Ver, 1. ** And it came to pafs, in the feventh year, in the 
** fifth month, the tenth day of the month, that certain of 
** the elders of Ifrael came to inquire of the Lord, and fat be- 
** fore me. 

2. ** Then came the word of the Lord unto me faying: 

3. Son of man, ſpeak unto the elders of Iſrael, and fay unto 
* them, Thus faith the Lord God, Are ye come to inquire of 
* me? as J live, faith the Lord God, I will not be inquired of 
** by you. 

4. ** Wile thou judge them, fon of man, wilt thou judge them ? 
** caufe them to know the abominations of their fathers : 


Vot. II. 4K 5. And 
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5. And fay unto them, Thus faith the Lord God, in the day 
** when I chofe Ifrael, and lifted up mine hand unto the feed of 
** the houfe of Jacob, and made myfelf known unto them in the 
* land of Egypt, when I lifted up mine hand unto them, faying I 
* am the Lord your God. 

6. ** In the day that I lifted up mine hand unto them to bring. 
* them forth of the land of Egypt, into a land that I had efpied 
for them, flowing with milk and honey, which is the glory of 
« all lands: 

7. Then faid I unto them, Caft ye away every man the abo- 
*: minations of his eyes, and defile not yourfelves with the idols of 
Egypt: I am the Lord your God. 

8. ** But they rebelled againft me, and would not hearken unto. 
* me: they did not every man caft away the abominations of 
“ their eyes, neither did they forſake the idols of Egypt: Then: 
‘+ I faid, I will pour out my fury upon them, to accomplith my 
** anger againft them in the midſt of the land of Egypt. 

9. But 1 wrought for my name's fake, that it fhould not be 
** polluted before the heathen, among whom they were, in whofe 
** fight I made- myfelf known unto them, in bringing them forth 
** out of the land of Egypt. 

10. ** Wherefore I caufed them to go forth out of the land of 
Egypt, and brought them into the wildernefs. 

11. ** And I gave them my ſtatutes, and fhewed them my judg- 
** ments, which if a man do, he fhall even live in them. 

12. ** Moreover alfo, I gave them my fabbaths, to bea fign 
** betwen me and them, that they might know that I am the Lord 
** that ſanctiſy them. 

13. But the houfe of Ifrael rebelled againft me in the wilder- 
“ nefs: they walked not in my ftatutes, and they defpifed my 
** judgments, which if a man do, he fhall even live in them ; and 
% my fabbaths they greatly polluted: then I faid I would pour out 
„my fur, upon them in the wilderneſs to confume them. 

. 1 4. ** But 
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t4. * But I wrought for my name's fake, that it fhould not 
** be polluted before the heathen, in whofe fight I brought them 
** out. 

5. ** Yet alfo I lifted up my hand unto them in the wildernefs, 
i dei I would not bring them into the land which [ had given 
** them, flowing with milk and honey, which is the glory of all 
lands: 

16. ** Becaufe they defpifed my judgments, and walked not in 
** my ftatutes, but polluted my fabbaths : for their heart went after 
s their idols. 

17. * Neverthelefs, mine eye fpared them from deftroying them, 
** neither did I make an end of them in the wildernefs. 

18. ** But I faid unto their children in the wildernefs, Walk ye 
** not in the ftatutes of your fathers, neither obferve their judg- 
** ments, nor defile yourfelves with their idols. 

19. ** am the Lord your God; walk in my ſtatutes, and keep 
** my judgments, and do them: 

20. ** And hallow my fabbaths, and they thall be a fign be- 
** tween me and you, that ye may know that I am the Lord your 
** God. 

21, * N otwithftanding the children rebelled againft me: they 
** walked not in my ftatutes, neither kept my judgments to 
** do them, which if a man do, he ſhall even live in them; 
** they polluted my fabbaths: then I faid I would pour out my 
** fury upon them, to accomplifh my anger againft them in the 
** wildernefs. 

22. Neverthelefs, I withdrew mine hand, and wrought for 
* my name's fake, that it fhould not be polluted in the fight of 
** the heathen, in whofe fight I brought them forth. 

23. L lifted up mine hand unto them alfo in the wildernefs, that 
* I would fcatter them among the e and diſperſe them 
through the countries. 


4 K 2 24. ** Becaufe 
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24. Becaufe they had not executed my judgments, but had 
** defpifed my ftatutes, and had polluted my fabbaths, and their 
** eyes were after their fathers idols. 

25. WHEREFORE I GAVE THEM ALSO STATUTES THAT 
** WERE NOT GOOD, AND JUDGMENTS. WHEREBY THEY SHOULD 
% NOT LIVE. 

26. ** And I polluted them in their own gifts, in that they 
** caufed to pafs through the fire all that openeth the womb, that 
* | might make them defolate, to tlie end that they might know 
* that Lam the Lord *.“ 


Could the Prophet have poffibly given a plainer. or more gra- 
phical defcription of the character and genius of the RITUAL Law, 
than in thofe laft words? Yet to fuit it to theologic purpofes, Syf- 
tem- makers have endeavoured, in their uſual manner, 10 interpret 
it away, as if it only fignified Gop's ſuffering the Hraelites to fall 
into idolatry. Now if it were not indulged to thefe men to make 
ufe of any arms they can catch hold of, one fhould bea little fcan- 
dalized to find that they had borrowed this forced interpretation 
from the RABBINS H; who holding their Law to be perfect, and of 
eternal obligation, were indeed much concerned to remove this op- 
probrium from it, Kimchi is recorded for his dexterity in giving 
it this meaning: though done with much more caution than the 
Chriſtian writers who took it from him. He fuppofed that the 
fratutes not good were the Tributes impofed on the Iſraelites while 
in ſubjection to their Pagan neighbours. And this takes off iome- 
thing from the unnatural violence of the expreffion, of GIVING 
STATUTES, when underftood only to fignify the permitlion of abuf- 
ing their free-will, when they fell into idolatry. 

Now, becaufe the right explanation and proper inforcement of 
tliis famous paffage will, befides its ufe in the prefent argument, 
ferve for many confiderable purpofes, in the fequel of this work, 

Chap. xx. ver, s—26, inclufive, 


at 
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it may not be time mif-fpent to expofe this fpurious pilfered inter- 
pretation. And, as the laft inforcer of it, and the moft fatisfied 
with his exploit, the late Author of the Connexions between facred 
and profane biflory, takes the honour of it to himſelf, J fhall exa- 
mine his reafoning at large. 

Dr. Spencer, and (I fuppofe) every capable judge before him, un- 
derftood the fatutes and judgments in the eleventh verſe, to fignify the 
MORAL law; and the flatutes and judgments in the twenty-fifth verſe, 
to fignify the ni TUAL. But Dr. Shuckford, who always takes a fine 
gular pleafure in carping at that faithful Servant of Common-fenfe, 
directs the defence of his borrowed novelty, againſt the great Au- 
thor of the Reafons of the Ritual Law, in the following manner.— 
** The perſons {poken of, who had the futures given to them, which 
were not good, were not that generation of men to whom the «ve 
Law was given, but their children or pofterity. To this pofterity, 
God made no additions to his laws 3 the whole being completed in 
the time of their forefathers. Therefore all he Gave to them of 
fatutes not good was the PERMISSION of falling into the Pagan ido- 
latries round about *.“ This, I believe, his followers will confefs 
to be his argument, though reprefented in fewer words, yet 
with greater force: for a perplexed combination, of needleſs repe- 
titions, which fill two or three large pages, have much weakened 
and obfcured his reafoning. 

However it concludes in thefe very terms: ** Ard thus it muft 
“ be undeniably plain, that the Prophet could not, by the /latutes 
** not good, mean any part of the Ritual law: for the whole Law 
“ was given to the fathers of thote whom the Prophet now ſpeaks 
** of; but thefe flaiutes were not given to the fathers, but to the 
* deicendants. If we go on, and compare the narrative of the 
** Prophet with the hiftory of the Iſraelites, we fhall fee further, 
„ that. the fatutes and judgments not good are fo far from being 
** any part of Moſes's law, that they were not given earlier than 
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„the times of the Judges *; j. e. the Ifraelites then fell into 
ithe idolatries, here called (as this learned interpreter will have it) 
Jflatut:s and judgments GIVEN. 

And now, to-canvafs a little this decifive argument Tus 
(fays he) it muff be undeniatly plain Thus that is, Grant him 
his premiffes, and the«conclufion follows. Without doubt. But 
the whole context fhews that his premifles are falfe. 

Firft then let it be obferved, that the occafion of the Prophecy, 
in the xxth chapter of Ezekiel, was this,—The Jews, by certain 
of their :Elders, had, as was ufual in their diftreffes, recourſe to 
the God of Ifrael for direction and aſſiſtance [ver. 1.]. On this 
Ave are informed (ver. 3.], that the word of the Lord came to 
‘Ezekiel, bidding him tell thefe Elders, that Gop would not be 
inquired of by them: for that their continued rebellions, from their 

.coming-out of Egypt, to that time, had made them unworthy of 
:his patronage and protection. Their idolatries are then recapi- 
tulated, and divided into three periods. The First, from Gop's 
meffage to them while in Egypt, to their entrance into the pro- 
.mifed land.—7 bu; faith the Lord God, In tbe day when I chofe Ifrael, 
and lifted up mine band unto the feed of Jacob, and made myſelf 
known unto them in the land of Egypt, &c. and fo on, from the fifth 
‘to the-twenty-fixth verfe inclufively. The second period contains 
all the time from their taking poffeffion of the land of Canaan, to 
their prefent condition when this prophecy was delivered.—There- 
Sore, fon of man, peak unto the boufe of Ifrael, and fay unto them, 
Thus faith the Lord God, Yet in this your fathers have blaſpbemed 
me, in that they have committed a treſpaſt againf! me. For wien 
J HAD BROUGHT THEM INTO THE LAND, for the which I I sifted 
up mine band to give it to them, then they faw every high bill, &c. 
and fo on, from the twenty-feventh to the thirty-fecond verfe 
inclufively, The rurrp period concerns the iniquities, and the 
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confequent punifhment of the prefent generation, which had now 
applied to him in their diſtreſſes.— At I live, faith the Lord God, 
Surely with a mighty band, and with a firetched out arm, and with 
Jury poured out, WILL I RULE OVER You, &c. And this is the ſub- 
je& of what we find between the thirty-third and the forty- fourth 
verfe, inclufively. 

This fhort, but exact analyfis of the Prophecy, is more than 
fufficient to overturn Dr. Shuckford's fyftem, founded on a diftinc- 
tion between the fathers and the children in the eighteenth verfe, 
(which is within the firft period) as if the ſarbers related to 
what happened in the wildernefs, and the children, to what hap- 
pened under the judges; whereas common fenfe is fufficient to 
convince us, that the whole is confined to the two generations, be- 
tween the exodus from Egypt and the entrance into Canaan. 

But the confutation of a foolith fyftem, difhonourable indeed to 
Scripture, is the leaft of my concern. Such things will die of 
themfelves. My point, in delivering the truths of Gop as they lie 
in his Word, is to illuftrate the amazing wiſdom of that Difpen- 
ſation to which they belong. Let me obferve therefore, as a. 
matter of much greater moment, that this diftin&ion, which 
the text hath made between the FATHERS and the CHILDREN, 
in the firft period, during their abode in the wildernefs, affords 
us a very noble inftance of that divine mercy which extends to 
thoufands. , 

The Prophet thus reprefents the fact. When Gop brought his 
chofen people out of Egypt, be gave them bis flatutes o1.1 fhewed 
them his judgments, which if a man do, befall live in them, Moreover 
alfo be gave them bis fabbaths, to be a fign between bim and them*. 
That is, he gave them the moral law of the Decalogue, in which 
there was one poftive inſtitution +, and no more; but this one, 
abfolutely neceflary as the token of a covenant, to be a perpetual 
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memorial of it, and, by that means, to preferve them a felc& peo- 
ple, unmixed with the nations. What followed fo gracious and 
generous a difpenfation to the houſe of Iſraei? Why. they rebelled 
ægainſi bin in tbe wildernefs: they walked not in bis flatutes, and 
they defpifed bis judgments, and bis Sbbaths they greatly polluted *. 
On which, he threatened t pour cut bis fury upon them in the wil- 
dernefs, and confume them+. But, in regard to his own glory, leit 
-the Heathen, before whom he brought them out of Egypt, fhould 
blafpheme, he, thought fit to fpare them 1. Yet fo far punifhed 
that generation, as never to fuffer them to come into the land of 
Canaan $. Their children he fpared, that the race might not be 
conſumed as he had firft threatened ||. And hoping better things 
of them than of their Fathers, he faid to tbem in the wildernefi, 
Walk ye not in tbe flatutes of your fathers, neither obferve their judg- 
ments, nor defile yourfelves with their idols. Walk in my flatutes, 
and keep my judgments and do them: and ballow my Sabbaths, and 
they fball be a fign between me and you **, Here we fee, the Chil- 
dren, or immediate progeny, were again offered, as their fole rule 
of government, what had been given to, and had'been violated by 
their Fathers ; namely, the moral law of the Decalogue, and the 
poſitive inftitution of the Sabbath. Well, and how did they be- 
have themfelves on this occafion? Juft as their fathers had done 
before them.—Notwithfanding (the repetition of this offered grace] 
the Children rebelled againft me, they walked not in my flatutes, they 
polluted my Sabbaths ++ — What followed? The fame denunciation 
which had hung over the Fathers, utter deftruction in the wilder- 
mfi tt. However, mercy again prevails over judgment; and the 
fame reafon for which he {pared their Fathers inclines him to fpare 
them; left his name ſbould be polluted in the fight of the heathen §§. 
However due punifhment attended their tranſgreſſions, as it had 
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done their Fathers’, Their Fathers left their bones in the wilder- 
nefs: but this perverfe race being pardoned, as a People, and ſtill 
poſſeſſed of the privilege of a ſelect and choſen Nation, were neither 
to be ſcattered amongſt the Heathen, nor to be confined for ever in 
the wildernefs: Almighty Wifdom therefore ordained that their 
punifhment fhould be fuch, as fhould continue them, even againſt 
their Wills, a feparated race, in poffeffion of the land of Canaan. 
What this punifhment was, the following words declare ;—Becau/é 
they bad not executed my judgments, but bad deſpiſed my flatutes, and 
Bad polluted my Sabbaths, and their eyes were after their fathers idols. 
Wherefore 1 GAVE THEM ALSO STATUTES THAT WERE NOT GOOD, 
AND JUDGMENTS WHEREBY THEY SHOULD NOT LIVE*, That is, 
becaufe they had violated my First ſyſtem of laws, the Deca- 
LOGUE, I added to them [I GAVE THEM ALso, words which imply 
the giving as a fupplement] my second fyftem, the RITUAL LAW; 
very aptly characteriſed (when fet in oppofition to the MoRAL 
LAW) by flatutes that were not good, and by judgments whereby they 
Should not live. 

What is here obſerved, opens to us the admirable reaſons of 
both punifhments: and why there was a forbearance, or a fe- 
cond trial, before the yoke of Ordinances was impofed. For we mutt 
never forget, that the God of Ifrael tranfa&ed with his people ac- 
cording to the mode of human Governors. Let this be kept in 
mind, and we fhall fee the admirable progrefs of the Difpenfation. 
God brought the Fathers out of Egypt, to put them in poſſeſſion 
of the land of Canaan. He gave them the Morar LAw to dif- 
tinguifh them for the worfhippers of the true God: And he gave 
them the PosrrivE Law of the Sabbath to diftinguifh them for God's 
peculiar people. Theſe Fathers proving perverfe and rebellious, 
their punifhment was death in the wildernefs, and exclufion from 
that good land which was referved for their Children. But then 
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thefe Children, in that very Wildernefs, the fcene of their Fathers, 
crime and calamity, fell into the fame tranfgreffions. What was 
now to be done? It was plain, fo inveterate an evil could be only 
checked or fubdued by the curb of fome fevere Inſtitution. A 
fevere Inftitution was prepared; and the rirvat Law. was efta- 
blifhed. For the firft offence, the puniſhment was perfonal: but 
when a repetition fhewed it to be inbred, and, like the Leprofy, 
ſticking to the whole race, the punifhment was properly changed 
to national. 

How clear, how coherent, is every thing, as here explained.! 
How confonant to reaíon ! How full of divine wifdom! Yet, iu 
defiance of Scripture and Common-fenfe (which have a clofer con- 
nexion than the Enemies of religion fufpe&t, or than the common 
advocates of it dare venture to maintain) comes a Doctor, and 
tells us, that thefe Children in tbe Wildernefs of the time of Mofes, 
were Children of tbe land of Canaan in the time of the Judges; 
and that the //atutes given which were not good, were Pagan ido- 
latries, not given, but fuffered; indeed not /uffered ; becaufe fe- 
verely, and almoft always immediately puniſhed. 

What mifled our Doctor (whofe Connexions, by what we have 
feen, appear to be little better than a chain of errors) feems to have 
been this, The Ritual law was given during the life of the Fathers, 
and foon after their tranfgreffion mentioned in the 13th verfe of 
this Prophecy. So he could not conceive how the Prophet ſhould 
mean that this Law was given to the Children. But he did not 
confider, that the proper punifhment of the Fathers was extinc- 
tion in the wildernefs : the proper punifhment of the Children, who 
were referved to poffefs the holy land, was the infliction of the 
RITUAL LAW. 

The Doétor, however, notwithftanding all his complacency in this 
his adopted fyftem, yet appears confcious of its want of ftrength; 
for he owns that an objection may be made to it from the follow- 
ing words of the Prophecy.——-But I fuid unto their Children 

IN 
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IN THE WILDERNESS, Walk ye not in tbe fatutes of your Fatbers— 
avalk in my flatutes — and hallow my Sabbath . And again, of thefe 
Children—then I faid I would pour out my fury upon them to accompliſb 
mine anger againſt them iu THE WILDERNEsS+. And again,— 
I lifted up my hand unto them alfo in THe WILDERNEss f. ** Here 
** (fays the learned Doctor) the prophet may seem To HINT, that 
** God's anger againſt the Children was while they were in the 
** quildernefs F. 

May ſcem to bint ! The Doctor muft be immoderately fond of pre- 
cife expreffion when he eſteems this to be no more than a int or 
doubtful intimation. 

But Moses having omitted to tell us, that thefe Children did in- 
deed play thefe pranks in the Wildernefs, he will not take a later 
Prophet's word for it. As Mofes (fays the Doctor) wrote before 
Ezekiel propbeſied; bis propbefy could not alter facts. It will be more 
than the Do&or deferves, if the Freethinker negleéts to reply, that 
both the Prophet and the Doctor here eem to bint; the former, 
that God's. anger againft the Children was while they were in the 
qpildernefi ; the latter, that Mofes and Ezekiel contradict one ano- 
ther. But to let this pafs.—Prophe/y, he fays, could not alter facts; 
by which he means that Prophefy, any more than the author of 
Prophefy, could not make that to be undone which was already 
done. Who ever thought it could? But might not Ezekiel's 
Prophefy explain fa&s, and relate them too, which a former Pro- 
phet had omitted? However Ezekiel is not the only one who in- 
forms us of this fact. Amos upbraids thefe fojourners in the wil- 
dernefs with a {till more general apoftacy. ‘* Have ye offered unto 
** me facrifices and offerings IN THE WILDERNESs forty years, O 
** houfe of Ifrael ? But ye have born the tabernacle of your Mo- 
s loch and Chiun, your images, the Star of your God, which ye 
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** made to yourfelves *.” Now if the Iſraelites committed idolatry 
all the time they fojourned in the Wildernefs, the crime neceffarily 
included the CHILDREN with the Fathers. 

The Doctor's fecond expedient to evade the determinate evidence 
of the text is as ridiculous as the firft is extravagant. The text 
fays,—I will pour out my fury upon them to accomplifh mine anger 
againfl them IN THE WILDERNESS.—'* Thefe words, in the wilder- 
** nefi, (fays the acute Expofitor) do not hint the place where 
* the anger was to be accomplifbed, but rather refer to anger, and 
** fuggeft the anger to be, as if we might almoft fay in Englith,. 
** the WILDERNESS-ANGER +."—If the Doctor's Rhetoric is to be 
enriched with this new phrafe, 1 think his Logic fhould not be de- 
nied the benefit of a like acquifition, of which it will have frequent 
ufe, and that is, WILDERNESS-REASONING. And fo much for this 
learned folution. 

But the abfurdity of fuppofing with thefe men, that the words, 
I gave them alfo flatutes that were not good, and judgments whereby 
they foould not live, might fignify, their taking (without giving) 
Baal and Afbteroth for their Gods $, is beft expofed by the Prophet 
himfelf, as his words lie in the text. Confider then the cafe of 
thefe Rebels. God's firft intention (as in the other cafe of their 
Fathers’ rebellion) is reprefented to be the renouncing them for 
his people, and fcattering them amongſt the nations. Then I faid 
I would pour out my fury upon them to accomplifb my anger againft 
them in the wildernefs§. But his mercy prevails.—Neverthelefs I 
withdrew mine band, and wrought for my name's fake, that it fbould 
not be polluted in the fight of the Heathen, in whofe fight I brought 
them forth ||. In thefe two verfes, we fee, that the punifhment in- 
tended, and the mercy fhewn, are delivered in general ; without the 
circumftances of the punifhment, or the conditions of the mercy. 
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The three following verfes, in the mode of the eaftern compofi-- 
tion, which delights in repetition, informs us more particularly of 
thefe circumfances, which were DISPERSION, &c. and of thefe ccn- 
ditions, which were the impoſition of a Ritual Law.—I lifted up 
my band unto them alfo in the wildernefs, that I would scaT TER 
THEM amongft the heathen, and DISPERSE THEM through the coun- 
tries; becaufe they bad not executed my judgments, but bad defpifed my 
Sratutes, and bad polluted my Sabbaths, and their eyes were after their 
Fathers’ idols s. Here, the intended punifhment is explained fpe- 
cifically, that is, with its circumftances—The mercy follows; 
and the terms, on which it was beftowed, are likewife explained.— 
Wherefore I gave them alfo Statutes that were Nor GooD, and 
Judgments whereby they foould Nor Live +. And now the beg- 
garly fhifts of the new interpretation appear in all their nakednefs. 
Whatever is meant by fatutes not good, the end of giving them, we 
fee, was to preferve them a peculiar people to the Lord; for the 
punithment of difperfion was rcmitted to them. But if by la- 
tutes not good be meant the permitting them to fall into Idola- 
tries, God is abfurdly reprefented as decreeing an end (the keep- 
ing his people feparate) ; and at the fame time providing means to 
defeat it: For every lapfe into idolatry was a ftep to their difper- 
fion and utter confumption, by abforbing them into the Nations. 
We muft needs conclude therefore, that, by srATUTES NOT GooD 
is meant the RITUAL LAw, the only means of attaining that end 
of mercy, The preferving them a feparate people. 

Who nowcan chufe but {mile to hear our learned Expofitor quoting 
thefe words of the book of Judges,—The CHILDREN of Ifrael did 
evil in the fight of tbe Lord, and followed other Gods of tbe Gods of 
the people, that were round about them, and provoked the Lord to 
anger, and ferved Baal, and Afbtercth 1 ; and then gravely adding, — 
So that here the fcene opens which Ezekiel alludes to; and 
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** accordingly, what Ezekiel mentions as the punifhment of thefe 
** wickedne‘les began now to come upon them *.” 

However, it muft be owned, that if words alone could fhake the 
folidity of the interpretati n I have here given, theſe which imme- 
diately follow the contefted paffage of /latutes not good, would be 
enough to alarm us And I polluted them (lays the text) in their 
own g. Its, in that they caujed to pafs through the fire all that openetb 
the womb, that I might make them defolate, to the end that they might 
know that Lam the Lord +. The common interpretation of which is 
this, I permitted them to fall into that wicked inhumanity, 
„whereby they were polluted and contaminated, in making their 
** Children to pafs through the fire to Moloch, in order.to root them 
** out and utterly to deftroy them.” 

Dr. Spencer ‘who follows the general ſenſe of the prophefy which 
] have here explained and fupported) appeared but too fenfible how 
much this text ſtood in his way. He endeavours therefore to thew, 
that ** it relates to God's rejecting the firft born of the Ifraelites 
** from the priefthood, and appointing ‘the ‘tribe of Levi to the 
*** facred office in their ftead :” and that, therefore, the verfe fhould 
be rendered thus, I pronounced them polluted in their gifts (i. e. 
unfit to offer me any oblation), in that I paſſed by all that openetb 
rhe womb fi. e. the firft born] in order to bumble them that they 
might know that I am tbe Lord. And this rendering may be the 
right, for any thing Dr. Shuckford has to oppofe to the contrary 1; 
‘the main of which xis, what has been already confuted, (or rather, 
what the very terms, ‘in which the affertion is advanced, do them- 
ſelves confute) namely, that the Children in the wildernefs were not 
the immediate iflue of thoſe who died in the wilderne/s, but a re- 
mote pofterity. As for his Hebrew criticifm, that the word maas, 
and not sabur, would probably have been ufed by the Prophet, if 
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rejecting from the prieflbood had been the ſenſe intended by him “, 

this is the flendereft of all reafoning, even though it had been ap- 

plied to a Rhetorician by profeflion, and in a language very co- 

pious, and perfectly well under(tood : How evanid is it therefore, 

when applied to a Prophet under the impulfe of infpiration, and 

fpeaking in the moft fcanty of all languages ; the fmall knowledge 

of which is to be got from one fingle volume of no large bulk, and 

conveyed in a mode of writing fubje& to perpetual equivocations 

and ambiguities! From the mifchiefs of which, God in his good: 
providence preferved us by the Septuagint Tranſlation, made 
while the Hebrew was a living language, and afterwards au- 

thenticated by the recognition of the infpired writers of the New 

Teftament. 

However, the truth is, that this explanation of the learned Spencer 
mutt appear forced, even though we had no better to oppoſe to it: 
But when there is a better at hand, which not only takes off all 
the countenance which this 26th -verfe affords to Dr. Shuckford's 
interpretation of flatutes not good, but fo exactly quadrates with 
the-fenfe here given, that it completes and perfects the narrative, 
we fhall be no longer frighted with its formidable look. 

To underftand then what it aims at, we muft confider the con- 
text as it has been explained above. The 21ſt and 22d verfes (it hath 
been fhewn)' contain God's purpofes of judgment and of mercy in 

general. The 23d, 24th, and 25th, explain in what the intended 
judgment would have confifted, and how the prevailing mercy was 
qualified. The líraelites were to be pardoned ; but to be kept un- 
der, by the yoke of a ritual Law, defcribed only in general by 
the title of flatutes not good. The 26th verſe opens the matter fill 
further, and explains the nature and genius of that yoke, together 
with its effects, both falutary and baleful. The /alutary, as it was 
a barrier to idolatry, the moft enormous fpecies of which was that 
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sof caufing their children to pafs through the fire to Moloch: the baleful, 
as it brought on their defolation when they became deprived of the 
Temple-worthip. But to be more particular.— I polluted them in their 
own gifts. By gifts | underſtand that homage (univerfally expreſſed, 
inthe ancient world, by Ritesof facrifice) which a People owed totheir 
God. And how were thefe gifts polluted? By a multifarious Ritual, 
which, being oppofed to the idolatries of the Nations, was prefcribed 
in reference to thofe idolatries:; and, confequently, was incumbered 
with a thoufand Ceremonies, refpe&ing the choice of the animal ; 
the qualities and purifications of the Sacrificers ; and the direction 
and efficacy of each fpecific Offering. This account of their ps% 
lution, by fuch a Ritual, exactly anſwers to the character given of 
that Ritual, [ fatutes not good, &c.] in the text in queſtion. Then 
follows the reafon of God's thus polluting them in their own giftsam 
in that [or, becaufe that] they caufed to pafi through the fire all that 
epenetb the womb—i. e. the polluting Ritual was impofed as a ru- 
NISHMENT FCR, as well as BARRIER To their idolatries; charac- 
teriſed under this moft enormous and horrid of them all, the cauf- 
ing of their children to pafi through the fire to Moloch. Then 
follows the humiliating circumftance of this ritual yoke, = that I 
might make them defolate, i. e. that they fhould, even from the na- 
ture of that Ritual, be deprived, when they moft wanted it, of 
their neareft intercourfe with their God and King. A real ftate of 
deflation! Yo underftand which, we are to confider, that at the 
time this Prophefy was delivered, the Jews, by their accumulated 
iniquities, were accelerating, what doubtlefs the Prophet had then 
in his eye, their punifhment of the feventy years Captivity. Now, 
by the peculiar Conftitution of the ritual Law, their Religion be- 
came, as it were, local; it being unlawful to offer facrifice but in 
the temple of Jerufalem only. So that when they were led captive 
into a foreign land, the moft folemn and effential intercourfe between 
God and them (she merning and evening ſacriſice) was entirely cut 
off: and thus, by means of the ritual Law, they were emphatically 
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faid to be made defolate. The verfe concludes in telling us, for 
what end this punifhment was inflicted bat they might kaow that I 
am the Lord. How would this appear from the premiffes ? Very 
evidently. For if, while they were in Captivity, they were under 
an interdiét, aud their Religion in a ftate of Sufpention, and yet 
that they were to continue God's felect people (for the ícope of 
the whole Prophefy is to thew, that, notwithftanding all their pro- 
‘vocations, God ftill worked for bis name’s fake), then, in order to 
be reftored to their Religion, they were to be reinftated in their 
own Land: which work, Prophefy always defcribes as the utmoft 
manife(tation of God's power. Their redemption from the Zfffyrian 
captivity particularly, being frequently compared, by the Prophets, 
to that of the Egyptian. From hence therefore all men might know 
and collect, that the God of Ifrael was the Lord. 

"This famous text then, we fce, may be thus aptly paraphrafed— 
And I polluted them in their own gifts, in that they caufed to paf 
through the fire all that openeth the womb, that I nigbt make them 
defolate, to the end that they might know that I am the Lord; i. e. 
** I loaded the religious Worfhip due to me, as their God and 
King, with a number of operofe Ceremonies, to punith their paft, 
and to oppofe to their future, idolatries; the moft abominable of 
which was their making their children to pafs through the fire to 
Moloch: And further, that I might have the Ceremonial Law 
always at hand as an inftrument for {till more fevere punifhments, 
when the full meafure of their iniquities fhould bring them into 
Captivity in a ftrange land, I fo contrived, by the very conftitution 
of their Religion, that it fhould then remain under an interdict, 
and all ftated intercourfe be cut off between me aud them; From 
which evil, would neceffarily arife this advantage, an occafion to 
manifeft my power to the Gentiles, in bringing my People again, 
after a due time of penance, into their own land.” 

Here we fee, the text, thus expounded, connects and compleats 
the whole narrative, concerning the impofition of the ritual Law, 
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and its nature and confequences, from the 21ſt to the 26th verfe 
inclufively : and opens the hiftory of it by due degrees, which the 
moft juſt and elegant compofitions require. We are firſt informed 
of the threatened judgement, and of the prevailing mercy in gene- 
ral :—we are then told the fpecific nature of that judgement, end: 
the circumftauce attending the accorded mercy ;—and laftly, the 
Prophet explains the nature and genius of that attendant circum- 
ftance ; together with its adverfe as well as benignant effects. 

I have now deprived the Connecter of all his arguments but 
one, for this ftrange interpretation of fatutes not good ; and that one 
is, That the worfhippers of Baal and Afpteroth, in. tlie book of 
Judges, and the ſlaves to fstutes not good in the prophet Ezekiel, 
having the common name of CHILDREN, muft needs be the fame 
individuals :" But this I make a confcience of taking from him. 

Yet fuch confidence has the learned perfon in his goodly expo- 
fition, that he concludes his reafoning againft the obvious fenfe of 
the Prophefv, in this extraordinary manner—** Dr. Spencer ima- 
„ gined, this text alone was fufficient to fupport his hypothefis : 
** but I cannot but think, if what has been offered be fairly con- 
** fidered, No HONEST WRITER can ever cite it again for that pur- 
** pofe *." 

What is Dr. Spencer's hypothefis? Juft this and no other, that 
Mofes gave the ritual Law to the Jews becaufe of tbe barducſi of their 
bearts à ; the very Hypotheſis of Jefus Chrift himſelf. 

But the Connecren thinks, that, if what be bas offered be 
fairly confidered, No HONEST WRITER can ever cite it again for that 
purpofe. This ſmells · ſtrong of the Bigot. One can hardly think 
one's felf in the clofet of a learned and fober Divine ; but rather in 
fome wild Conventicle of Methodifts or Hutchinfonians ; whofe 
criticifins are all Revelations: which, though you cannot embrace 
but at the expence of COMMON SENSE, you are not allowed to quef- 
tion without renouncing CoMMON HONESTY. 


* Page 167. + Matt, chap. xix. ver. f. 
] have 
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I have fairly confidered (as the Connecter expects his Reader fhould 
do) what be bas offered againft Dr. Spencer's bypotbefis ; and if there 
be any truth in the conclufions of human reafon, I think a writer 
may go on very advantageoufly, as well as with a good confcience, 
to defend that Hypothefis. How fuch a writer fhall be qualified by 
-Bigots, is another point. Many an Honest MAN, I am perfuaded, 
will ftill adhere to Dr. Shuckford’s bypothefis; and with the fame 
good faith, with which he himfelf fupported it: for though his 

charity will not allow that title to thofe who diffent from him, 
yet God forbid, that 1 fhould not give it to Him. 

But it is now time to proceed to the bird period of ruis Pro- 
phefy. For the principal defign of this work is to vindicate and il- 
‘luftrate facred Scripture, though in my progreſs I be ftill obliged, 
from time to time, to ftop a little, while 1 remove the moft mate- 
rial obftru&ions which lie in my way. 

This Prophefy hitherto contains a declaration of the various 
ꝓuniſhments inflicted on the rebellious Iſraelites, from the time of 
‘Mofes’s miſſion, to the preaching of Ezekiel. We have fhewn that 
their punifhment in the firít period, was death in the wildernefs: 
their punifhment in the fecond period, was the fafening on their 
necks the yoke of the ritual Law. 

Their punifhment in the hid period is now to be confidered : 
and we fhall fee that it confifted in rendering the yoke of the ritual 
Law ftill more galling, by withdrawing from them that EXTRA- 
ORDINARY PROVIDENCE, which once rewarded the ftudious obferv- 
ers of it, with many temporal bleffings. The punifhment was 
dreadful: and fuch, indeed, the Prophet defcribes it to have been. 
But we may be affured, their crimes deferved it, as having rifen in 
proportion with it; and this likewife, he tells us, was the cafe. 
Their idolatries were at firft, and fo, for fome time, they conti- 
nued to be, the mixing Pagan worfhip with the worfhip of the God 
of Ifrael. But though they had fo often fmarted for this folly, 
they were yet fo beſotted with the Gods of the nations, the flocks and 
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Jones of the bigh places, that their laft progrefs in impiety was the 

project of cafting off the God of IJfrael entirely, at leaft as their 
TUTELAR God, and of mixing themfelves amongft the Nations. 
They had experienced, that tlie God of Ifrael was a. jeaLovs Gon, 
_ who would not fhare his glory with another; and they hoped to 
avoid his wrath by renouncing their Covenant with him, and 
‘leaving him.at liberty to chufe another people. To fuch a degrec 
of impiety and madnefs was this devoted Nation arrived, when 
Ezekiel prophefied at the eve of their approaching Captivity. All 
this will be made plain, by what follows. 

We have feen their behaviour in the two former periods; in 
EcvPT, and in the WirpERNEss. The third begins with a de- 
fcription of their Manners when they had taken pofleffion of the- 
land of Canaan. 

Ver. 27. Son of man, fpeak unto the houfe of Ifrael, and fry 
** unto them, Thus faith the Lord God, yet in this, your fathers. 
„have blafphemed me, in that they have committed a trefpafs 
* againft me. 

28. ** For when I had brought them into the land; for tlie which 
** I lifted up my hand to give it to them, then they faw every high 
** hill, and all the thick trees, and they offered there their facri- 
** fices, and there they preſented the provocation of their offer 
ing.“ 

This was their continual practice, even to the delivery of this 
Propheſy; at which time, their enormities were come to the 
height, we juſt mentioned; to contrive in their hearts to renounce 
the God of Ifrael, altogether. But being furrounded with calami- 
ties, and a powerful enemy at their door, they were willing to 
procure a prefent relief from him, whom they had fo much offend- 
ed; though at this very inftant, they were projecting to offend 
ſtill more. The fingular impudence of this conduct was, apparent- 
ly, the immediate occafion of this famous Prophefy ; as we thall 
now fee. 

Ver. 
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Ver. 30. Wherefore fay unto the houfe of Ifrael, Thus faith 
** the Lord God, Are ye polluted after the manner of your fathers ? 
** and commit ve whoredoms after their abominations ? 

31. **For when ye offer your gifts, when ye make your fons to 
s+ pafs through the fire, ye pollute yourfelves with all your idols 
* EVEN TO THIS DAY. And fhall I be enquired of by you, O 
** houfe of Ifrael? As I live, faith the Lord God, I will uot be 
** enquired of by. you.” 

That this recourfe to the God of their Fathers was only a mo- 
mentary impulſe, arifing from their prefling neceſſities, is evident 
from what immediately follows; the mention of that fpeciñc crime 
which brought upon them the punifhment annexed to the. third 
period.— 

Ver..32. * AND THAT WHICH’ COMETH INTO YOUR MIND 
* SHALL NOT BE AT ALL, THAT YE SAY, WE WILL BE AS THE 
% HEATHEN, AS THE FAMILIES OP THE COUNTRIES, TO SERVE 
** WOOD AND STONE. 

33. '* As I live, faith the Lord God, Surely with a mighty hand, 
* and witha ſtretched out arm, AND WITH FURY POURED OUT, 
** WILL l RULE OVER vo. ‘ 

34. AND I WILL BRING YOU OUT FROM THE PEOPLE,. AND 
„ WILL GATHER YOU OUT OF THE COUNTRIES WHEREIN YE ARE 
** SCATTERED, with a mighty hand, and with a ſtretched out arm, 
* AND WITIU FURY POURED OUT. 

35. And I will bring you into the wILDZRNESs OF THE PEO- 
** PLE, and there will I plead with you face to face. 

36. Like as I pleaded with your fathers in the wildernefs of 
“the land of Egypt, fo will I plead with you face to face.” 

By all this it appears, that the Jews of this time were little 
anxious to avoid their approaching Captivity, denounced and 
thereatened by all their Prophets. What they wanted was a light 
and eafy fervitude, which might enable them to mingle with, and 
at laf} to be loft amongft the Nations; like the Ten Tribes which 

had 
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had gone before them. Againſt the vilenefs of thefe hopes is 
this part of the Prophefy directed. God affures them, he will 
bring them out of the Mirian Captivity, as he had done out of 
the Egyptian.; but not in mercy, as that deliveranee was procured, 
but in judgment, and with fury poured out. And as he had brought 
their Fathers into the wilderne/s of the land of Egypt, fo would he 
‘bring them .into the WILDERNESS OF THE PEOPLE, that is, the 
land of Canaan, which they would find, on their return to it, 
was become defart and-uninhabited:: and therefore elegantly called: 
the wildernefs of tbe people. But what now was to be their reception, 
en their fecond poſſeſſion of the promifed Land? a very different 
welcome from the firſt. God indeed leads them here again with 
a mighty band and a firetched out arm; and it was to take poffeffion ; 
but not, as at firft, of a land flowing with milk and boney, but of 
a prifon, a houfe of correction where they were.to país under the 
rod, and to remain in bonds. 

37. AND IwiLL cAUsE You (fays God) To PASS UNDER THE 
< ROD, AND I WILL BRING YOU INTO THE BOND OF THE Coe 
** VENANT." 

Words which ftrongly and elegantly expreſs ſubjection to a 
ritual Law, after the extraordinary Providence, which fo much 
alleviated the yoke of it, was withdrawn: And we find it with- 
drawn foon after their return from the Captivity.—But, the 
Prophefy, carrying on the comparifon to the Egyptian deliverance, 
adds 

Ver. 38. And I will purge eut from amougſt you, the Rebels, 
** and them that tranſgreſs againft me: 1 will bring them forth 
** out of the country where they fojourn, and they fhall not enter 
** into the land of Hrael.” 

Theſe Rebels, like their FATHERS in the wildernefi, were indeed 
to be brought out of Captivity, but were never to enjoy the pro- 
miſed Land; and the reft, like the CHILDREN in the wilderne/s, 

were 
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were to have the yoke of the ritual Law ftill made more galling. 
And thus the comparison is compleated. 

Thefe were the three different punifhments inflicted in thefe three 
different periods. The firſt PERsoNAL ; the fecond and the third, 
NATIONAL ; only the third made heavier than the fecond, in pro- 
portion to their accumulated offences. 

But as,.in the height of God's vengeance on the fins of this 
wretched people, the diſtant profpect always terminated in a mercy ;. 
So, with a mercy, anda promife of better times, the whole of this 
prophetic Scene is clofed;.in order that the Nation to which it 
is addreſſed, fhould, however criminal they were, not be left in- 
an utter ftate of defperation, but be afforded fome (hadow of repofe, 
in the profpe& of future peace and tranquillity. For now, turning 
again to thefe temporary Inquirers after God, the Propheſy addreſſes 
them, in this manner, 

Ver. 39. ** As for you, O houfe of Ifrael, thus faith the Lord 
% God, Go ye, ferve ye every one his idols, and hereafter alſo, 
“if ye will. not hearken unto me: But pollute you my holy name 
** no more with your gifts, and with your idols.” 

As much as to fay, Go on no longer in this divided worfhip ; 
halt no: more between two opinions; if Baal be your God, 
ferve him; if the God of Ifrael, then ferve him only. The 
reafon follows. 

Ver. 40 — 43. For in mine boly mountain—there fiall all the 
** boufe of Ifrael—ferve me. There will I accept them, and there 
** acill I require your offerings—with all your hely things-——and there 
** fball ye remember your ways, and all your doings wherein ye bave 
1 been defiled, AND YE SHALL LOTHE YOURSELVES IN YOUR OWN 
* siGHT."—i. e. For then, a new order of things fhall com- 
mence. My people, after their return from the Captivity, thall 
be as averfe to idolatry, as till then they were prone and difpofed to 
it: and the memory of their former follies thall make them lothe 
thnjelves in their own fight." And this, indeed, was the fact, as 

we 
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we learn by their whole hiftory, from their refloration to their own 
Land, quite down to the prefent hour. 

The idea of MERCY is naturally attached to that of repentance 
and reformation ; and with mercy the Prophefy concludes. 

Ver. 44. ** And ye foall know that I am the Lord when I bave 
** wrought with you for my name's fake; not according to your wicked 
** ways, nor according to your corrupt doings, O ye boufe of Ijrael, 
„ fiith the Lord Gu" 

The Reader hath now a full explanation of the whole Prophecy: 
whereby he may underftand how juftly it hath acquired its eminent 
celebrity. Its general fubje& being no lefs than the Fate and 
Fortunes of the Jewith Republic; of which the feveral parts are 
fo important, fo judicioufly chofen, fo elegantly difpofed, and fo 
nobly enounced, that we fee the divinity of the original in every 
ftep we take. 

But to return to the peculiar purpofe of this Comment. Which 
is given to fhew, that God himfelf has delivered the ritual Law 
of the Jews, under the character of Statutes that were not good, 
and Judgments whereby they fbould not live *. 

The ufe 1 would make of it againſt Watsivus, with whom I have 
been concerned, is to fhew, that if fuch be the genius of the 
ritual Law, itis no wonder it ſhould have, in its compofition, an 
allov of no better materials, than Egyptian and other Pagan Cere- 
monies ; cleanfed indeed and refined from their immoralities and 
fuperftitions : And converfely, that a compofition of fuch an alloy 
was very aptly characteriſed by Statutes not good, and Judgments 
«whereby they could not live. 

Thus having before feen what little force there was in Witſius's 
arguments, and naw underftanding how little reafon he had to 
be fo tenacious of his opinion ; the reader may think he fcarce me- 
sited the diſtinction of being recommended to a learned Body as 
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the very bulwark of the faith, in this matter. But let what «iil 
become of his arguments, he deferves honour for a much better 
thing than orthodox difputation : I mean, for an honeft turn of 
mind, averfe to imputing odious defigus to his adverfaries, or dan- 
gerous confequences to their opinions *. 

On the whole then, we conclude, both againft Dersr and Be- 
LIEVER, that the Ritual Law's being -made in reference to Egyp- 
tian fuperftition is no reafonable objection to the divinity of its 
original. 

But the Deift may object, That though indeed, when the 
Iſraelites were once deeply infected with that ſuperſtition, fuch a 
ritual might be neceffary to ftop and cure a growing evil; yet as 
the remedy was fo multiplex, burdenfome, and flavith, and 
therefore not in itfelf eligible, how happened it, that Gop, who 
had this family under his immediate and peculiar care, ſhould 
fuffer them to contra& an infection which required fo inconvenient 
and impure a remedy ? 

I have been fo accuftomed to find the ſtrongeſt objections of infi- 
delity end in the ftronger recommendation of revealed Religion, that 
1 have never been backward, either to produce what they have 
faid, when ‘they write their beft, or to imagine what they would 
fay, if they knew how to write better. To this thercfore I reply, 
That the promife Gop had made to Abraham, to-give his pofterity 
the land of Canaan, could not be performed till that Family was 
grown ſtrong enough to take and keep pofleffion of it. In the 
mean time, therefore, they were neceffitated to refide amongſt ido- 
laters. And we have ſeen, although they refided unmixed, how 
violent a propenfity they ever had to join themſelves to the Gen- 
tile Nations, and to pra&ife their Manners. Gon, therefore, in 
his infinite wifdom brought them into Egypt, and kept them there 
during this period; the only place where they could remain, for fo 
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long a time, ſafe and unconfoundéd with the natives; the ancient 
Egyptians being, by numerous inftitutions, forbidden all fellow-. 
fhip with ftrangers ; and bearing, befides, a particular averfion to. 
the profeſſion * of this Family. Thus we fee, that the natural di(- 
pofition of the Iſraelites, which, in Egypt, occafioned their fuper-. 
flitions ;; and,. in confequence, the neceffity of a burthenfome 
Ritual, would, in any other Country, have abforbed them in. 
Gentilifm, and confounded them with Idolaters. From this ob- 
je&ion, therefore, nothing comes but a new occafion to adore 
the footſteps of eternal Wildom iu his Difpenfations to his choſen. 
People. 


lil. 

The laft propofition is, That the very circumſtances of Mofes's 
Egyptian learning, and the Laws inflituted in compliance to the people's. 
prejudices, and in oppofition to Egyptian fuperflitions, are a ſtrong con- 
Jirmation, of the divinity of bis miffon. 

EcvPr was- the great School of legiflation for the reft of Man- 
kind. And fo revered were her oracular dictates, that foreign Lawe- 
givers, who went thither for inſtruction, never ventured to deviate. 
from thofe fundamental principles of Government which fhe pre- 
fcribed. In RELIGION,. particularly, which. always made a part 
of civil Policy, they fo clofely adhered to Egyptian maxims, that 
Pofterity, as we have feen, were deceived into an opinion" that the 
Greek. Lawgivers had received their very Gods from thence. 

What therefore muſt we think had been the cafe of a Native 
of Egypt; bred up from his infancy. in Egyptian wifdom, and,. 
at length, become a member of their Legiflative body? would fuch - 
aman, when going to frame a civil Policy and Religion (though 
we fuppofe nothing of that natural affection, which the. beft 
and wifeft men have ever borne for their own country inftitutions), 
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tbe at all inclined to deviate froin its fundamental principles of 
‘Government ? 

Yet here we have in Mofes, according to our Adverfaries’ account 
of him, a mere human Lawgiver, come frefh out of the Schools 
-of Egypt, to reduce a turbulent People into Society, acting on 
fundamental Principles of Religion and Policy dire&ly oppofite to 
all the maxims of Egyptian Wifdom. 

One of the chief of which, in the RELIGrous POLICY of Egypt, 
Was, That the government of the World had, by the fupreme 
Ruler of the univerfe, becn committed into the hands of fubordi- 
‘nate, local, tutelary Deities ; among whom the feveral Regions 
of the earth were ſhared out and divided: that thefe were the true 
and proper objects of all public and popular Religion; and that the 
knowledge of the one TRUE God, the Creator-of all things, was 
highly dangerous to be communicated to the People ; but was to be 
“fecreted, and fhut up in their MysTERIES; and in them, to be 
revealed only occafionally, and to a few; and thofe few, the wife, 
the learned, and ruling part of mankind *. Now, in plain de- 
‘fiance and contempt of this moft venerable Principle, our Egyptian 
Lawgiver rejects thefe do&rines of inferior Deities, as impoftures, 
"and Jying vanities ; and boldly and openly preaches up to the People, 
‘the belief of the onz TRUE Gop, the Creator, as the fole object 
of the Religion of all mankind +. 

Another fundamental maxim, the RELIGIOUS POLICY of Egypt, 
was to propagate, by every kind of method, the doctrine of a 
FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS; as the neceffary 
fupport of all Religion and Government. Here again, our Law- 
.giver (no Deift can tell why 1) forſakes all his own principles. ; 
intentionally rejects a ſupport, which was as really beneficial to 
amankind, in all his intereſts, as the other notion, of ittferior Dei- 


* See an account of theſe Mysteres in the firk volume. 
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ties, was but thought to be: · intirely omits to. mention it: in his. 
liftitutes of Law and Religion; and is ftudidufly tilent in all thofe 
particulars which lead to the propagation of ite. But. of this, 
more at large, in a future volumes 

Again, it was of the cviL Por iex of Egypt to prefer an heredis 
tary deſpotic Monarclry to all other forms of Government: Maſes, 
on the contrary, erects a THC acy: on the free choice of the peor 
ple; to be adminiſtered Ariſtoeratically. 
Add to all this, that his deviation from the Policy of Egypt 
was encountering the ftrongeft prejudices of his People; who were 
violently: carried away to all the cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions of that 
Policy. 

And now let an iügenuous Deiſt weigh thefé inftancas, witlr 
many more that will eaſily occur to him, and. then fairly tell us 
his ſentiments. Let him try, if he can think it was at all likely, 
that Mófes, a mere human Lawgiver, a Native of Egypt, and 
learned in all its political Wiſdom, fhould, in the formation of. a 
Civil policy, for ſuch a People as lie undertook.to govern, act di- 
rectly contrary to all tire fundamental principles in which he had 
been inftructed ?* 


I. To this perhaps it may be faid, —'* That Mofes well under- 
ftood the folly and falfhood of inferior Gons :—that he did not bes 
lieve the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and punifhments ; —— 
that he was too honeft to employ fraud: —that his love to his 
People made him inditpofed to an hereditary defpotic Monarchy ;— 
and that the theologic principles. of Egypt led him to the invention 
of a TuEocracy:” To all this, l antwer, 

1. As to his feeing the falfoood of inferior Gods.—So did many 
other of the old Lawgivers, inftructed in Egyptian policy; yet 
being taught to think Polytheitm uſeful to Society, they did not, 
for all that, the lets cultivate their abominable idolatry, 
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2. As to bis not believing a future flute, and bis honefty in not teach- 
ing what be did not believe.—Such Objectors forget that they have 
already made him a fraudulent impoftor, in his pretention to a di- 
vine employment. Now if the end of civil Government made 
him fraudulent in that iuſtance, it would hardly ſuffer him to be 
fcrupulous.iu this; even allowing the-extravagance of this fancy, 
that he did not believe a future ftate ; becauſe, as hath been proved“ 
at large *, the propagation of this doctrine is, and was always be · 
lieved to be, the firmoſt ſupport of civil government: But of this 
more at large, hereafter, 

3. With regard to bis concern for the bappinefi of bis people; 
I will readily allow this to be very confiftent with Heroic or Lee- 
giflative fraud.. But this-happinefs the ancient Lawgivers thought’ 
beft. procured by the Egyptian mode of Government. And indeed 
they had EXPERIENCE, the beft guide. in public matters. For 
the excellent education which the Egyptians gave their Kings, in 
training them up to the love of the Public, and high veneration - 
for the Laws, prevented the ufual abuſe of power; and gave to 
that people tht longeft and moft uninterrupted courfe of proſperity 
that any Nation ever enjoyed +. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
this fhould make. MoNancHY (as it did) the firſt favourite form of 
Government, in all places civilized by the.aid of Egypt. 

4. But, the theologie principles of Egypt led Mofes to the invention 
of a THEocracy.—Without doubt thoſe principles, as we fhall 
fae hereatter, occaſioned its cafy reception amongſt the Hebrews, 
But there is one circumitance in the cafe that fhews its invention 
mutt have been of Gop, and not of Mofes. For the ground of its 
eafy reception was the notion of local tutelary Deities. But this no- 
tion, Mofes, in preaching up the do&rine of the one true Gon, 
entirely took away. This, indeed, ona fuppofition of a Divine 
LeGation, has all the marks of admirable witdom ; but ſuppoſing 
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-it to be"Mofes's own contrivance, we fee nothing but inconfiftency 
and abfurdity. He forms a defign, and then defeats it; he gives 
with one hand, and he takes away with the other. 


M. But it may be farther objected;—** That, as it was the inten- 
*tion of Mofes to feparate thefe people from all others, he there- 
fore, gave them thoſe crois and oppofite inſtitutions, as a barrier to 
all communication: To thisTanfwer, 

1. That were it indeed Gop, and not Mofes, who projected 
this SEPARATION, the reafon would be good. Becaufe the imme- 
-diate end of Gop's ſeparation was:twofold, to keep them unmixed; 
and to fecrre them from idolatry: and fuch end could not be 
effected but by oppoſing thofe fundamental principles of Egypt, 
«with the doctrine of one Gop, and the inftitution of a Turocracy. 
But then this, which would be a good reafon, will become a very 
bad objection. Our Deift is-to-be-held:tothe queftion. He regards 
"Mofes as a mere human Lawgiver. But the fole end which fuch a 
one could propoſe by a ſcpuration, was to preſerve his people pure 
and unmixed. Now this could be effe&ed only by laws which, 
kept them at home, and difcouraged and prevented all foreign com- 
merce: and.thefe, by the fame means, bringing on general poverty, 
there would be fmall. danger of their being much frequented, while 
they laboured under that contagious ‘malady. This we know was 
the cafe of Sparta. It was their Lawgivet’s cliief aim to keep them 
.diflin& and unmixed. But did he do this by inftitutions which 
ꝙcroſſed the fundamental principles of the Religion and Policy of 
Greece? By no means. They were all of them the fame. The 
method he employed was.only to: frame ſuch Laws as difcouraged 
commerce and foreign intercourſe. And thefe proved effectual. I 
the rather inftance in the Spartan, than in any other Government, 
becaufe,the end, which Mofes and Lycurgus purfued in common, 
(though -for different purpofes) of keeping their people /eparate, 
.occafioned fuch a likenefs in feveral parts of the two Inftitutions, 
as was, in my opinion, the real origin of that tradition mentioned 

in 
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in the firt book of Maccabees, That there was a.Family-relation: 
between the two People. 

2. But, fecondly, as it is very true, that the mere intention 
of keeping a people feparate and:unmixed (which is all a human 
Lawgiver could have in view): would occafion Laws-in oppofition 
to the cuftoms of thofe people with whom, from their vicinity to, 
or fondnefs for, they were in moft danger of being confounded; fo, 
when I inſiſted on thofe Anti-Egyptian inflitutions, which I gave 
as a certain proof of Mofes's Divine Legation, 1 did not reckon, 
in my account, any of that vaít number: of ritual: and municipal 
laws, which, Manetho confeſſes, were given principally in oppofition 
to Egyptian cufloms*. This a mere feparation would require : But 
this is a very different thing from the oppofition to FUNDAMEN- 
TALS, here infifted on ;: which a mere feparation did not in the 
leaft require. 

III. But it may be ftill further urged, « That refentment for 
ill ufage might difpofe Mofes to obliterate the memory of the place 
they came from, by a Policy contrary to the fundamental Inſtitu- 
tions of Egypt." Here again our objecting Deiſt will forget him- - 
felf. 1. He hath urged a conrormiry in the LAw to Egyptian: 
Rites; and this, in order to difcredit Mofes's Divine Legation: 
and we have allowed him his-faét. Whatever it.was therefore that 
engaged Mofes to his general oPPosiTioN, it could not be re- 
ſentment: for that had certainly prevented all kind of conformity 
or fimilitude. 

2. But, ſecondly, ſuch effects of civil reſentment, the natural 
manners of men will never fuffer us to fuppofe. We have in an- 
cient hiftory many accounts of the fcttlement of new Colonies, 
forced injyrioufly from home by their fellow-citizens. But we 


* & ej rer pir adrett He ib, wart er Srb;« phre vg panpa ir Alytaly Sapsravee 
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never find that this imbittered them againft their Country-infti- 
tutions. On the contrary, their clofe adherence to their native 
cuſtoms, notwithftanding all perfonal wrongs, has. in every age 
enabled learned men to find out their original, by ftrong characteriftic 
marks of relation to the mother city. And the reaton is evident: 
INNATE LOVE OF ONE'S COUNTRY, whofe attractive power, con- 
-trary to that of natural bodies, is ſtrongeſt at a diftance.; and Ix- 
NETERATE MANNERS which ftick clofeft in diftrefs (the ufual 
ftate of all new Colonies) are qualities infinitely too ftrong to give 
ay to refentment againſt. particular men for perfonal injuries. 

It is not indeed unlikely but that fome certain fpecific Law or 
cuſtom, which did, or was imagined to contribute to their difgrace 
&nd expulfion, might, out of refentment, be reprobated by the new 
Colony. And this is the utmoft that. the hiftory.of mankind will 
ſuffer us to fuppofe. l 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude -that Mosgs's EovrTIAN 
-LEARNING I$ A STRONG CONFIRMATION OF THE DIVINITY OF 
His MISSION. i 

The fecond part of the propofition is no leſs evident, That the 
laws inflituted in compliance to the people's prejudices, and in oppofition 
to Egyptian fuperflitions, ſupport tbe fame truth with equal firength. 
Had Mofes's Miffion been only pretended, his conduct, as a wife 
Lawgiver, had donbtlefs been very different. His bufinefs had 
been then only to ſupport a falfe pretence to infpiration. Let us 
fee how he managed. He pretended to receive the whole frame of 
a national Inftitution from Gop.; and to have had the pattern of all 
its parts brought him down from Heaven, to the Mount. But 
when this came to be promulged, it was feen that, the cergMo- 
NIAL LAW being politically inftituted, partly in compliance to the 
people's prejudices, and partly in oppofition to Egyptian fuperfti- 
tions, .feveral of its Rites had a reference to the Pagan fuperftitions 
in vogue. This, as we fee, from the objection of the ignorant in 


thefe times, might have been an objection in thofe, And as an 
Impoftor 
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Impoftor could not have forefeen the objection, his fears of a dif- 
covery would have made him decline fo hazardous a fyftem, and 
cautioufly avoid every thing that looked like an imitation. It is 
true, that, on enquiry, this unfolds a fcene of admirable and 
fuperior wifdom : but it is fuch as an Impoſtor could never have 
projected; or at leaft would never have ventured to leave to the 
mercy of popular judgment. We conclude, therefore, that this 
condu& is a clear proof that Mofes actually received the Inftitu- 
tion from Gop. Nor does this in anywife contradict what we have 
fo much infifted on above, That a mere human Lawgiver, or even 
an infpired one, acting with free agents, is neceffitated to comply 
with the paffions of the People; a compliance which would necet- 
farily induce fuch a relation to Egypt as we find in the ritual Law : 
for we muft remember too what hath been likewife fhewn, that 
the end: of a divine and human Lawgiver, both ufing the commou 
means of a SEPARATION, are vaftly different; the latter only aim- 
ing to keep the people unmixed ; the former, to keep them pure 
from idolatry. Now, in both cafes, where the People are dealt 
with as free agents, fome compliance to their prejudices will be 
neceſſary. But as, in the Inftitutions of a human Lawgiver pretend- 
ing only to infpiration, fuch compliance in the RrrvuAr would be 
fubje& to the danger here fpoken of; and as compliance in the 
FUNDAMENTALS, fuch as the object of Worfhip, a future State, 
and mode of civil Government, would not be fo fubje& ; and, at the 
fame time, would win moft forcibly on a prejudiced people, to the 
promoting the Legiflator's end; we muft needs conclude that thefe 
would be the things he would comply with and efpoufe. On the 
other hand, as a divine Lawgiver could not comply in thefe things; 
and as a RirvAr, like the Mofaic, was the only means left of 
gaining his end; we muft conclude that a divine Lawgiver would 
make his compliance on that fide. 

1. Let me only add one corollary to our BELIEVING ADVERSA- 
Ries, as a farther ſupport of this part of the propoftion; ** That 

Vor. II. 40 allowing 
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allowing the Ritual-law to be generally inftituted in reference ta 
Egyptian and cher neighbouring Superftitions, the divine wifdom 
of the contrivance will be feen in redoubled luſtre. One reafon, as 
we have feen above, of the oppofition to the notion of fuch a re- 
ference is, that the RITUAL LAW WAS TYPICAL, not only of things 
relating to that Difpenfation, but to the Evangelical. This then 
they take for granted; and, as will be fhewn hereafter, with good 
reafon. Now zn Inftitution of a body of Rites, particularly and 
minutely levelled againft, and referring to, the idolatrous prac- 
tices of thofe ages; and, at the fame time, as minutely typical, 

not only of all the remarkable tranfaStions under that Diſpenſation, 
but likewiſe of all the great and conſtituent parts of a future one, 
to arife in a diſtant age, and of a genius direclly oppoſite, muſt 
needs give an attentive conſiderer the moſt amazing idea of divine. 
wiſdom *. And this I beg leave to offer to the conſideration of the 
unprejudiced Reader, as another ftrong INTERNAL ARGUMENT 
THAT THE RITUAL LAW WAS NOT OF MERE HUMAN CON- 
TRIVANCE. 

2. Let me add another corollary to the UNBeLIEVING Jews. 
We have feen at large how expedient it was for the Jews of the 
firft ages, that the Ritual or ceremonial Law ſhould be directed 
againft the feveral idolatries of thofe ages. It was as expedient for 


* Hear what the learned Spencer fays on this occafion : ** Atque hac in re Deus fa- 
** pientiz fuz ſpecimen egregium edidit, et illi non abfimile quod in mundo fre- 
* quenter obfervamus: in eo enim, notante J'eralamio, dum watara aliud agit, provi- 
** dentia alind elicit; nam frondibus quas natura, confuetudinem fuam retinens, parit, 
** utitur providentia ad cceli injurias a fru&u tenello propuliandas. Pari modo, cum He- 
* brzorum natio, confuetudinem fuam exucre nefcia, ritus antiquos impenſe dehde- 
* raret, Deus corum defiderio te morigerum præbebat; fed corum ruditate & impo- 
** tentia puerili ad fines egregios & fapientia fua dignos utebatur. Sic enim ritus anti- 
** quos populo indultos, circumflantiis quibufdam demptis aut additis, immutavit, ut 
** rerum cœleſtium fchema repræſentarent, oculis purgatioribus facile percipiendum ; 
** adeo ut Deus puerilibus Ifraclitarum ftudiis obfequens, divina promoveret,” De Leg. 
Heb. Rit, p. 218, 
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the Jews of the later ages that this Law fhould be TYPICAL like- 
avife. For had it not been typical, God would have given a Law 
whofe reafon would have ceafed many ages before the TBeocracy 
was abolifhed: and fo have afforded a plaufible occafion to the 
Jews for changing or abrogating them, on their own head. 

3. Let me add a third corollary to the uNBELiEvING GENTILES. 
The Law's being typical obviates their foolifh argument againft Re- 
velation, that the abolition of the Maſaic religion and the eftablifh- 
ment of the Cérifian in its ſtead, impeaches the wifdom of God, as 
implying change and inconftancy in his acting; for by his mak. 
ing the Law typical, the two religions are feen to be the two parts 
of one and the fame defign. 

The great Maimonides, who firft * explained the causes of the 
Jewith Ritual in any reaſonable manner (and who, to obſerve it by 
the way, faw nothing in the Law but temporal fanétions), was to 
ftruck with the fplendor of divinity, which this light refle&ed back 
upon the law, that in the entry on his fubje& he breaks out 
into this triumphant boaft, EA TIB! EXPLICABO UT PLANE NON 
AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUEAS ET DIFFERENTIAM HABEAS QUA DIS- 
CERNERE POSSIS INTER ORDINATIONES LEGUM CONDITARUM AB 
HOMINIBUS ET INTER ORDINATIONES LEGIS DIVINE. 

Thus the Reader fees what may be gained by fairly and boldly 
fubmitting to the force of evidence. Such a manifeftation of the 
divinity of the Law, arifing out of the Deift’s own principles, as 
is ſufficient to cover him with confufion ! 

And what is it, we lofe? Nothing fure very great or excellent. 
The imaginary honour of being original in certain Rites (confidered 
in themfelves) indifferent; and becoming good or bad by camparifon, 
or by the authority which enjeu them, and by the obje& to which 

-they are directed. 

The Deift indeed pretends that, in the things borrowed from 

Egypt, the firt principles of Law and Morality, and the very 


* In his More Nevoch. Par. III.— And fee note [GGGGG], at the end of this Book. 
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triteft cuftoms of civil life, are to be included. The extravagance 
of this fancy hath been expofed elfewhere *. But as it is a fpecies 
of folly all parties are apt to give into, it may not be amifs to con- 
fider this matter of TRADUCTIVE cus ons a little more particularly. 

There is nothing obftru&s our difeoveries m Antiquity (as far 
as concerns the nobleft end of this ftudy, the knowledge of man- 
kind) fo much as that falie, though undifputed Principle, that 
the general cuftoms of men, whether civil or religious, (in whicly 
a common likenefs connects, as in a chain, the Manners of its 
inhabitants, throughout the whole globe) are traductive from one 
another. When, in truth, the origin of this general fimilitude is 
from the famenefs of one common Nature, improved by reafon, os 
debafed by fuperftition. But when a cuftom, whofe meaping lies 
not upon the furface, but requires a profounder fearch, is the 
fubje& of inquiry, it is much eafier to tell us that the ufera 
borrowed it from fuch or fuch a people, than rightly to inform us, 
what common principle of REASON or SUPERSTITION gave birth to 
it in both. 

How many able writers have employed their time and learning 
to prove that Chriftian Rome borrowed their fuperftitions from the 
Pagan city! They have indeed fhewn an exact and ſurpriſing like- 
nefs in a great variety of inflances. But the conclufion from thence, 
that, therefore, the Catholic borrowed from the Heathen, as plau- 
fible as it may feem, is, I tbink, a very great miftake ; which the 
followers of this hypothefis might have underftood without the 
affiftance of the principle here laid down : fince the rife of the fuper- 
ftitious cuftoms in queftion were many ages later than the converfion 
of that imperial city to the Chriftian Faith: confequently, at the 
time of their introduction, there were no PAGAN prejudices which 
required fuch a compliance from the ruling Clergy. For this, 
but principally for the general reafon here advanced, I am rather 
induced to believe, that the very fame /pirit of fuperflition, operat- 
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ing in equal circum(tauces, made both Papifts and Pagans truly 
originals, 

But does this take off from the juft reproach which the Reformed 
have caft upon the Church of Rome, fur the pra&ice of fuch Rites, 
and encouragement of fuch Superftitions ? Surely not; but rather 
ſtrongly fixes it. In the former cafe, the rulers of that Church 
had been guilty of a bafe compliance with the infirmities of their 
new converts: in the latter, the poifon of ſuperſtition is feen to 
have infected the very vitals of its Hierarchy *. 

But then, truth will fare almoft as ill when a right, as when a 
wrong principle, is pufhed to an extravagance. Thus, as it would 
be ridiculous to deny, that the Roman laws of the Twelve Tables 
were derived from the Greeks, becaufe we have a circumftantial 
hiftory of their traduction: fo it would be equally foolifh not to 
own, that a great part of the Jewith ritual was compofed in refer- 
ence to the ſuperſtitions of Egypt; becaufe their long abode in the 
country had made the líraelites extravagantly fond of. Egyptian 
cuftoms: but to think (as fome Deifts feem to have done) that 
they borrowed from thence their common principles of morality, 
and the legal proviſions for the ſupport of fuch principles 44 
is, whether we confider the Iiraelites under a divine or human di- 
rection, a thing equally abfurd; and fuch an abfurdity as betrays the 
groſſeſt ignorance of human nature, and the hiftory of mankind. 

And thus much concerning the ANTIQUITY of Egypt, and its 
EFFECTS on the Divine Legation of Mofes. 


* See note [HHHHH !, at the end of this Book. + See Marfham, 
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P. 343. R. Prideaux, in his learned Connexions, has indeed told us a 
Aj. very entertaining ftory of Zoroastres: whom, of an early 
Lawgiver of the Bactrians, Dr. Hyde had made a late falfe prophet of 
the Perfians, and the preacher-up of one God in the public religion ; 
which doétrine, however, this learned man fuppofes to be ftolen from the 
Jews. But the truth is, the whole isa pure fable; contradicts all learned an- 
tiquity : and is fupported only by the ignorant and romantic relations of 
late Perfian writers under the Califes; who make Zoroaſtres contemporary 
with Darius Hyflafpis, and fervant to one of the Jewifh prophets; yet, in 
another fit of lying, they place him as early as Mofes : they even fay he 
was Abraham ; nay, they ftick not to make him one of the builders of 
Babel. It may be thought ftrange how fuch crude imaginations, however 
` cooked up, could be deemed ferviceable to Revelation, when they may be 
fo eafily turned againſt it; for all falfhood is naturally on the fide of un- 
belief. 1 have long indeed looked when fome minute philofopter would fettle 
upon this corrupted place, and give it the infidel taint. And juft as I 
thought, it happened. One of them having grounded upon this abfurd 
whimfy the impious flander of the Jews having received from the followers 
of Zoroaftres, during the captivity, jufter notions of God and bis providence 
than they bad before.—Sce The Moral Philofpber, vol. I. and vol. Il. p. 144. 
Another of thefe Philofophers makes as good an ufe of his Indian Brac- 
manes, and their edam and Ezourvedam; for this Vedam is their Bible, as 
the Zend or Zendavefla is the Bible of the fire worfhippers in Perfia, and 
both of them apparent forgeries fince the time of Mahomet to oppofe to 
the Alcoran. Yet Mr, Voltaire fays, of his Ki e, the Ezourvedam, 
that 
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that it is apparently older than the conquefts of Alexander, bccaufe the 
rivers, towns, and countries, are called by their old names, before they were 
new chriftened by the Greeks.—Cet ancien Commentaire du Vedam me 
parait ecrit avant les conquétes d'Alexandre, car on n'y trouve aucun des: 
noms que le vainqueurs Grecs impoferent aux fleuves, aux villes, aux con- 
trees. Additions à l' Hift. Generale, p. 23, 24. Which is juft as wile, as it 
would be to obferve, that the Sarazin and Turkifh arnals were written. 
before the conquefts of Alexander, becaufe we find in them none of the 
names which the Greeks impofed on the rivers, the cities, and the coun-- 
tries, which they conquered in the Leffer Afia, but their ancient names, 
by which they were known from the earlieft times. It never came into 
the Poet’s head that the Indians and Arabians might be exactly of the fame 
humour, to reftore the native names to the places from which the Greeks 
had driven them.. 

P. 343. [B]. uw & re» ‘B€paiwy yim tay EIIOHTEIAN avalibesüns tas 
SEPIAZ vr vi» cow cols; AHMIOTPFOT Odi, x; rc s are aulas lr. 
Prep. Evang. l. i. c. ix. p. 20e As the imaginary intereft of religion 
engaged Dr. Prideaux to eſpouſe the Perfan tale of Zoroaftres ; fo the 
fame motive induced thofe excellent perfons, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, and 
Newton, to take the affirmative in the general queftion, whether the one 
true God had ever been publicly worfhipped out of Judea, between the 
introduction of general idolatry, and the birth of Chriit. As this determi- 
nation of the general queftion is no Icfs injurious to Revelation than the 
particular of Zoroaftres, we may be affured no lefs advar.tage would be taken 
of it. Lord Bolingbroke faw to what ufe it might be applied, and has 
therefore inforced it to the diſcredit of Judaifm: indeed, with his-ufual 
addrefs, by entangling it in a contradiction. But thofe other venerable 
names will make it neceffary hereafter to examine both the one and the 
other queſtion at large. 

P. 352. [C]. Sce Shuckford's Sacred and profane hiſtory of the world 
connected, vol. II. edit. 2. p. 317-327. Our countryman Gale, in the 
like manner, is ior deriving all arts and fciences, without exception, from 
the Jews “ Arithmetic, he fays, it is evident, had its foundation from 
** God himſelf; for the firft computation of time is made by God, Gen. 
“i, 5, &c. And as for navigation, though fome afcribe it to the Phenicians;; 
** yet it is manĩfeſt the firft idea thereof was taken from Noah’s ark. It is 
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** as plain that geography traduced its firft lines from the Mofaic deſerip- 
* tion of the feveral plantations of Noah’s poſterity. Court of the 
Gentiles, part i, p. 18. Who would not think but the learned man, and 
learned he really was in good truth, was difpofed to banter us, had he not 
given fo fad a proof of his being in earneft as the writing three bulky vo · 
lumes to fupport thefe wonderful difcoveries ? 

P. 552. [D]. See Canon Chron. Secul. v. tit. Circumciſo. I decline 
entering into this controvesfy for two reafons : 1. Becaufe, which way foever 
the queflion be decided, the truth of the Mofaic account will be nothing 
affected by it; for the Scripture no where fays, that Abraham was the firft 
inan, circumcifed ; nor is the prior ufe of this rite amongft men, any 
argument againft God's enjoining him to obferve it. The pious bifhop 
Cumberland little thought he was differving religion, when he followed 
an interpretation of the fragment of Sanchoniatho, which led him to con- 
clude [Remarks on Sanchon's Phoen. Hift. p. 150.) that whole nations had 
practiſed circumcifion before Abraham: but I quote this great man, not 
for the weight of his opinion in a matter fo unconcerning, but as an example 
of that candour of mind and integrity of heart, without which the pur- 
fuit of truth is a vainor employment than the purfuit of butterflies. A 
lefs able and a lefs ingenuous man, with not a tenth part of this noble 
writer's invention, would have had a thoufand tricks and fetches to recon- 
cile the firft inſtitution of this rite in Abraham to the high antiquity he 
had given to Cronus. Another example of a.contrary conduct, in a writer 
of equal account, will thew us how much this ingenuity is to be efleemed 
in men of learning. The excellent Dr. Hammond, mifled by the party- 
prejudices of his time, had perfuaded himfelf to believe, that tke prophe- 
fics of the Apocaly pfe related only to the firft ages of the Chriftian Church; 
and that the book was written, not, as Irenzus fuppofed, about the end of 
Domitian’s reign, but, as Epiphanius affirmed, in Claudius Cæſar's. To 
this, there were two objections; Firſt, that then the prophefy, which, on 
Hammond’s fyftem, related to the deftruction of Jerufalem, would be of 
an event paft : while the prophefy fpeaks of it as a thing future. To this 
he replies, That it was cufomary with the Prophets to fpcak of things 
pafl as of things to come. So far was well. But then the fecond ob- 
jection is, That if this were the time of writing the Revelations, An- 
tipas, who is faid, c. ii ver. 13. to have been martyred, was yet alive. 

No 
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No matter for that, it was cufomary with the Prophets, as he tells us on 
the other hand, 70 /peak of things to cume us of things pat. And all this 
within the compafs of two pages. 2. The other, reaſon for my not enter- 
ing into this matter is, becaule it is not my intention to examine (except 
occafionally) any particular queftion of this hind. This hath been done 
already. What I propofe is to prove in general, that many of the pofitive 
inſtitutions of the Hebrews were enjoined in oppofition to the idolatrous 
cuftoms of the Egyptians; and that fome bearing a conformity to tholc 
cuflems, and not liable to be abufed to fuperftition, were indulged to 
them, in wile compliance with the prejudices which long ufe and habit 
are accuftomed to induce. 

P. 356. (E) The recovery of exhaufted fertility by compoſt, feems not 
to have been a very carly invention. For though Homer defcribes Laertes 
in his rural occupations as bufied in this part of agriculture; yet Hefiod, 
in a profeſſod and detailed poem on the ſubject, never once mentions the 
method of dunging land.—Not that l regard this circumftance as any 
fure proof to determine the queftion of [efiod’s priority in point of time. 
It may be well accounted for, by fuppofing, that they defcribed particular 
places i in the ftate they were then found, fome more and fome lefs advanced 
in the arts of civil life. 

P. 359. (F] Here let me obferve, that this reprefentation of the high 
and flourifhing fate of Egypt, in thefe early times, greatly recommends 
the truth of the Samaritan chronology, and ſhews how much it is to 
be preferred to the Hebrew. See the learned and judicious M. Leo- 
NARD in his Objervations fur l'antiquité des Hicroglyphes feientifiques, p. 
359, 2d vol. 

P. 360. [G] The various difafters to which determined difputants are 
obnoxious from their own proper tempers, would make no unentertaining 
part of literary hiftory. A learned writer undertaking to confute the 
Egyptian pretenfions to theit high antiquity, thinks it proper firft to thew, 
that they did indeed pretend to it. And this, it muft be owned, he does 
effectually enough. His words are thefe: ** Et profecto, ab AN11Q:71$- 
* simis TEMPORIBUS hac vanitate infecti erant: dicebat enim, ipfo Ilaiæ 
tempore, purpuratorum quifque Pharaoni fe effe filium regum antiquiffi- 
* morum.”—Spicilegia antiq. Egypt. Sc. autore Gul. Jamcfón. Now, could 
any thing be more unlucky ? The author only meant to introduce his 
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ſy ftem by this flourifh ; and in introducing it, he confutes it. For can 
there be a better evidence of the high antiquity of any people than that 
they claimed it from the moſ ancient times? from times long preceding 
that general vanity of a high antiquity, which had infected the nations, 
and prompted them to fupport their claims againft one another, by forged. 
evidence and unphilofophic reaſoning? Not to fay, that this high antiquity 
is acknowledged by the Prophet alſo: the force of whofe exultation de- 
pends on the truth of it. For what reafon was there to infift fo much on: 
the power and wifdom of God in deffroyiag the counſel of Egypt, if Pha- 
raob and bis Counſellors, only pretended to be, but were not, wife: nor 
yet, the fons of ancient kings? 

P. 363. (H) Charemon, who, as we are told by Jofephus, wrote the 
hiftory of Egypt, calls Mofes and Jofeph fcribes ; and Jofeph a facred fcribe, 
nytiobas d' gutay ypzunalias Ria vt xai I2ZHTIION. xai reroy IEPOTPAMMATEA, 
cont, Ap. lib. i. It is true, the hiftorian has confounded times, in mak- 
ing Jofeph contemporary with Mofes: but this was a common miftake 
amongít the Pagans. Juftin the epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius calls 
Mofes the fon of Jofeph—Filius gus ( Jofeph) Mofes fuit, quem preter pa- 
terne fcientia bereditatem, &c. lib. xxxvi. cap. 2. Thoſe learned men 
therefore are miſtaken, who, for this reafon, would have it that Chere- 
mon, by Jofeph, meant Jofhua. Peftdes, the fuperior title here given to- 
Jofeph fhews plainly we are to underſtand the patriarch, and not the com- 
panion of Mofes: for though it appears from Scripture that Jofeph and 
Mofes were related to, and educated by the Egyptian Priefthood, yet we 
have not the leaít reafon to think that Jofhua had ever any concern 
with them ; being held with the reft of his brethren in a ftate of fervitude, 
remote from the benefit of that education, which a fingular accident had 
beftowed upon Mofes. 

P. 363. (1) Hence we may collect, how ill-grounded that opinion is 
of Eupolemus and other authors, ancient and modern, who imagine, that 
Abraham firt taught the Egyptians aſtrology. And indeed the contend- 
ing for this original of the fciences feems to contradict another argument 
much in uſe amongft Divines, and defervedly fo; which anfwers the ob- 
jection of infidels againſt the authority of the Bible, from feveral inaccura- 
cies in fcience to be met with in ſaered hiſtory, by obferving it was not 
God's purpofe, in revealing himfelf to mankind, to inftruct them in the 
ſciences. 

T. 364. 
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P. 364. [K]. Ede, piv S» Nord tt quei Meugire d an · Zona R, Edit 
Tatra: ITS ATOPAN 4i, Oei; HAIOTIIOAITOT. Plut. de I. & Ofir. p. 
632. Steph. ed. Here we fee, each fage went for that fcience he was 
-difpofed to cultivate, to its proper Mart: for not only Pythagoras ftudied 
aftronomy at Heliopolis, where it was profefled with the greateft cele- 
brity; but Eudoxus learnt his geometry at Memphis, whofe priefts were 
the moft profound mathematicians; and Solon was inftructed in civil 
wifdom at Sais, whofe patron deity being Minerva (as we are told by 
‘Herodotus and Strabo) fhews that politicks was there in moft requeft : and 
this doubtlefs was the reafon why Pythagoras, who, during his long abode 
in Egypt, went through all their fchools, chofe Minerva for the patronefs 
of his legiflation. See Div. Leg. vol. I. book ii. fect. z, 3. 

P. 366. [L]. I cannot forbear on this occafion to commend the inge- 
‘nuous temper of another learned writer, far gone in the fame fyftem: 
who, having faid all he could think of to difcredit the antiquity and 
wiſdom of Egypt, concludes in this manner.—“ Tandem quæres, in qua 
** doctrina /Egyptiorum propter quam tantopere celebrati erant in ip/fs 
** Scripturis, viz. 1 Reg. c. iv. com. 30. et vii. aTorum, com. 22. Ref- 
** pondeo, non nego magnos Philofophos, Geomctras, & Mepicos, et alia- 
** rum artium peritos fuiffe in Egypto, tempore Mofis, et poftea quoque. 
“ Sed fenfim et gradatim illa doctrina exolevit, ut omnino nihil aut parum 
** ejus permanferit."—— G. Jamefon, Spicilegia Antiq. Egypt. p. 400, 1. 
^ — You will afk now, What is become of his fyftem ? No matter. He 
is true to a better thing, the facred Text: for the fake of which he took 
up the fyftem; and for the fake of which, upon better information, 
he lays it down again: and, like an honeft man, fticks to his Bible at all 
hazards. 

P. 376. [M]. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. fays, that Melampus was in the 
number of thote civilizers of Greece, who went, to fit themfelves for that 
employment, into Egypt: and, as Orpheus proceeded thence a legiflator 
and philofopher; fo Melampus, whofe bent lay another way, commenced 
phyfician and diviner ; thofe two arts being, as we have faid, proſeſſed to- 
gether in Egypt. Apollodorus fays, he was the firft who cured difeafes 
by medicinal potions. «i» did pappanuy xai xalappiov Seprrsiay cpure; ep 
meaning the firft among the Greeks. As this Greek went to Bgypt to 
be infigucted in bis craft, fo we meet with an Egyptian who went to prac- 


tife the very fame trade in Greece : 
4 P2 "Asie 
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“Aris yap 79% ix wipat Navwaxltas;, 
IATPOMANTIZ MAIS AMOAAQNOS, 1. 
Ter)“ dxxrdaipn xv Gelee gv. 
Eſch. Lur. p. 316. Stanl. ed. 


As to what is faid of his being the fon of Apollo, we muft underftand: 
it in the fenfe of Homer, where he fpeaks of the Egyptian phy ſicians 
in general : 

IHTPOZ & hn ingip vin saves 

Arber. & ye MAIIONOE EIZI TENEOAHE.. 


P. 386. [N]. Nothing can be more unjuft or abfurd than the accufation 
of Jofeph's making the free monarchy of Egypt defpotic : for allowing it 
did indeed at this time fuffer fuch a revolution, who is to be eſteemed the 
author of it but Pharaoh himſelf? Jofeph indeed was prime minifter.; 
but it does not appear that lris mafter was of that tribe of lazy monarchs, 
who intruſt their fceptre to the hands of their ſervaats. Mofes defcribes 
him as active, vigilant, jealous of his authority, anxious for his countrv, 
and little indulgent to his officers of fte. But the terms in. which he 
invefts Jofeph in his office, thew that office to be purely. minifterial ; Thoie 
Halt be ever. my boufè, and according to thy word fhall all my people be ruled; 
ONLY IN THE THRONE WILL Í BE GREATER THAN THOU. [Gen. xli. 40.] 
i. e. thou fhalt adminifler juftice, but | will referve to myfelf the prerogative 
of giving law. It is highly reafonable therefore, when we find, in fo con- 
cife a hiflory as the Mofaick, Jofeph bidding the people give their money, 
their cattle, and their lands for bread, to ſuppoſe that he only delivered 
to them the words of Pharaoh, who would ſupply their wants. on. no other 
conditions, 

P. 388. [O]. This is the general fentiment of Antiquity : and as gene- 
tally embraced by modern writers. Kircher: makes it the foundation of 
his Theatrum IHierogivpbicum, and fo confequently hath written a large vo- 
lume full of the moft vifionary mterpretations. The great principle, ha 
goes upon, as he himſelf tells. us, is this :—Hicroglyphica. Ægyptiorum. 
doctrina nihil aliud eft, quàm Arcana de Deo, divinifque Ideis, Angelis, 
Damonibus, cæteriſque mundanarum poteftatum claſſibus ordinibufque 
fcientia, SAxis potiſſimùm infculpta. Oedipus Ægyptiacus, tom. iii. p. 4. 
Dr. Wilkins follows the received opinion in the general divifion of his 

fubject, 
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fubject, in his Effuy towards a real Character : For {peaking of notes for. 
fecrecy, fuch (iays he) were the Egyptian bicroghphics —— Yet he adds, 
with his uſual penetration;—it jeems to me quejiionable whether ite Egyt-- 
tians did not at firft ufe their hieroglyphics as a mere ſbiſt for tbe want of 
letters, as was done by the Mexicans, p. 12.—And this was all his ſubject. 
led bim to fay of the Egyptian Hicroglypbies. Servius had gone further, 
and aflerted the priority of hieroglyphics. without a doubt. Annus cnim 
fecundum Egvptios indicabatur, ante inventas literas, picto dracone cau-. 
dam fuam mordente. Apud Virg. En. l. v. ver. 85. 

P. 392. [P]. The /bip and pilot, bearing this fignification, would, of 
courfe, be much ufed in the defcriptions of their myſteries, in which, as 
we hate fhewn, the knowledge of the Governor of tke univerfe was pait 
of the ázéjsla : and fo we find it more than once delineated: in the Bem- 
bine Table. Kircuer, according to cuflom, . makes it full of ſublime know” 
edge; but the plain truth is no more than this above.— Tacitus, fpeak- 
ing of the religion of the Suevians, fays they worfhipped Ifis; he 
could not conccive how this came about, only the figure of a gallcy, 
under which image fhe was reprefented, fhewed that the worfhip was- 
imported from abroad. Pars Sucvorum & [sii facrificat: unde caufa 
& origo peregrino facro, parum comperi, nif quod fignum ipfum, in modum: 
J.isurnz figuratum, docct advectam religionem." De Morib. Germ. c. 
ix. The latter part of which period Mr. Gordon has thus tranflated, 
unlefs the figure of ber image formed like a galley fbswed, Se. But mifi 
quod does not ſignify umefs, as implying any doubt, but faving only. So 
the fame author, De Mor. Ger. c. xxv. ** Occidere folent non diciplina- 
c et feveritate, fed impetu et ira, ut inimicum, vii quod impune." Ta- 
citus could tell no · more of the original than this, that the worfhip of Ifis 
was imported, becaufe her image was made in the figure of a galley. In 
this he was pofitive : but for. all this, not the lefs. miftaken. It was ine 
deed imported; but the galley was no mark of that original. Strabo 
tells us, in his fourth book, that, in an ifland near Britain, they performed 
tlie fame myfterious rites to Ceres and Proferpine as were ufed in Samo- 
thrace. Ceres and Ifis were the fame. The Phenician feamen, without 
doubt, brought them thither, as likewife to the Suevians inhabiting the 
coals of the German ocean. The governor of th: univerfe was taught 


in thefe myſteries. Iſis was repreſented by the later Egyptians to be the 
governor 
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governor of the univerfe,as we have feen before, in a diſcourſe on the meta- 
morphofis of Apuleius. But the governor of the univerfe was delineated, in 
their hicroglyphics, by a bip and pilot. Hence, amengft the Suevians, 
Iſis was worfhipped under the form of a ga/lcy, and not becaufe her reli- 
gion was of foreign growth: And fo amongſt the Romans, which Tacitus 
did not advert to. For in the calendarium ruflicum amongft the infcrip- 
tions of Gruter, in the month of March, an Egyptian holyday is marked 
under the title of Istp1s Navicium. The ceremonies on this holyday are 
deſeribed in Apuleius Met. 1. ii. — It was a feftival of very high antiquity 
amongſt the Egyptians: and ſeems to be alluded to in thefe words of the 
Prophet Iiah :—4To to the land fhadowing with wings—that fendetb ambaJ- 
Jadors by the fea even in VESSELS OF BULRUSHES upon the waters, faying, Go 
ye fwift meffenzers, SSe. chap. xviii. ver. 1, 2. 

P. 393. Q. The original is, xai s» xurar d. li rut vos iple àv co 
xf, ‘There is a ſmall fault in this reading; it fhould be rá; TE 
ipie, with the conjunction: The corruption helped to miflead Cumber- 
land, who tranflates,—and formed the ſacred characters of the other ele- 
ments [p. 38. of his Sancboniatbo's Phenician Biſtory]; which looks as if 
the learned prelate underftood by zoe, the elements of nature; Calum or 
Ouranos having (as he fuppofed) been mentioned before, as delineated or 
engraved by Taautus: but XTOIXEION fignifies the elements of hierogly- 
phic writing, and aow» refers not to that, but to Si» juft above; which 
further appears from what follows——rois d aoiwoig Ste; otherwife, only 
Dagon is left, for thefe words, s0is Aoweis 919; to be applied to.—Sancho- 
niatho had faid that Taautus reprefented the gods in a new invented 
hierogly phie character; and then poes on to tell us that he invented other 
hieroglvphic characters, whether by figures or marks; for I apprehend 
that igi; tay souyetxy Nahr principally defigns that part of hieroglyphic 
writing which was by marks, not figures: for without doubt, at firft*, the 
Egyptians ufed the fame method as the Mexicans, who, we are told, ex- 
preſſed in their hieroglyphic writing, thofe things which had form, by 
figures; others by arbitrary marks. See p. 389, note (f). But we fhall 
fee, that when the Egyptians employed this writing for the vehicle of 


* This Euftathius intimates in thefe words, {peaking of the moft ancient Egyptian 
hierogly phics, — h Tox ioy Obra X Auri & xera iens tig Nala w» ab) tio Wie. 
——in Iliad, vi. ver. 168. 
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their fecrets, they then invented the forms of things to exprefs abſtract 
ideas. However,, that this is the meaning of saxeixv is further evident: 
from this place of Fufebius, where he fpeaks of a quotation of Philo's, 
from a work of Sanchoniatho, concerning the Phenician elements, Dorwxw» 
sasa»; Which work, as appears by his account of the quotation, 
treated of the nature of feveral animals. But we have fhewn how much 
the ftudy of natural hiftory contributed to the compofition of hieroglyphic 
characters. 

P. 394. [R). At the time this account was firft given to the public, 
the learned Dr. Richard Pococke coming frefh from Egypt, thouzht it 
incumbent on him to contradict. that Egyptian learning which was only 
conceived at home. But as, by a common practice of prudent men, he 
liad not mentioned me by name, it was thought I had no right to reply. 
Let the reader judge of one, by the other.—This learned and indeed. 
candid writer, in his book of travels, has a chapter, Ca she ancient hie- 
roglypbics of Egypt; in which he expreffeth himſelf as follows.———* If 
** hieroglyphical figures ftood for words or founds that fignified certain 
* things, the power of hieroglyphics feems to be the fame as of a number 
** of letters compofing fuch a found, that by agreement was made to fig- 
“ nify fuch a thing. For hieroglyphics, as words, feem to have ftood 
** for founds, and founds fignify things; as for inftance, it might have 
*- been agreed that the figure of a crocodile might fland for the found 
that meant what we call malice: the children of the prieſts were early 
* taught that the figure of a crocodile ftood for fuch a found, and, if 
“ they did not know the meaning of the found, it would certainly ſtand 
** with them for a found ; though, as the found, it fignified alio a qua- 
t lity or thing; and they might afterwards be taught the meaning of | 
** this found ; as words are only founds, which founds we agree fhall fig- 
* nify fuch and fuch things; fo that, to children, words only ftand tor 
* founds, which relate to ſuch things as they know nothing of; and, if 
** this ſenſe, we fay children learn many things like parrots, what they do 
** not underftand, and their memories are éxercifed only about founds, 
** till they are inſtructed in the meaning of the words. This I thought it 
might be proper to obferve, as some SAY HIEROGLYPHICS STOOD FOR 
© 38165 AND NOT FOR WORDS,—i! founds articulated in a certain manner 

[17 are 
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* are words. And though it may bc faid, that ia this cafe, when different 
*: nations of different languages agree on common characters, that ftand 
* for certain things they agree on, that then fuch figures ftand for things: 
“ this will be allowed; but then they ftand for founds too, that is, 
‘the founds in each language that fignify fuch things: and, as ob- 
“s ferved before, to children, who know nothing of the ſeveral things they 
c ſtand for, to them they are only marks that exprefs fuch and fuch 
** founds: fo that thefe figures ftand not for things alone, but as words, 
* for founds and things . 

The defign of this paffage, the reader fees, ‘is to oppofe the principle I 
went upon, in explaining the nature of Egyptian hieroglyphics, shat they 
Hood for things, aud not for words. But that is all one fees; for the learned 
writer's expreſſion conforming to his ideas, will not fuffer us to do more 
than guefs at the proof which he advances : it looks, however, like this,— 
That hieroglyphics cannot be faid to ftand for things only; becaufe 
things being denoted by words or founds; and hieroglyphics exciting the 
idea of founds (which are the notes of things) as well as the idea of 
the things themſelves, hieroglyphics ftand both for founds and things.— 
This feems to be the argument put into common Englifh. But, for fear 
of mittaking him, let us confine ourfelves to his own words. 

If bieroglypbical figures (iays he) flood for words or founds that fignificd 
certain things, the power of bieroglypbics feems to he the fame as of a number 
of letters compofing fuch a found that by agreement was made to fignify fuch 
a thing. Without doubt, if hieroglyphics ftood for founds, they were of the 
nature of words, which ftand for founds. But this is only an hypothetical pro- 
pofition : let us fee therefore how he addreffes himfelf to prove it.—For biero- 
glypbics, as WORDS, ftem to have flood for founds, and founds fignify things; as for 
inſtance, it MIGHT have been agreed that the figure of a crocodile micut 
Hand for tbe fame found that meant what we call malice. The propriety of 
the expreſſion is ſuited to the force of the reafoning. 1. Inftead of faying, 
but bieroglypbics, the learned writer fays, for bieroglypbics ; which not ex- 
preffing an illation, but implying a reafon, obfcures the argument he 
would illuftrate. 2. He fays, Hieroglyphics, as words, eem to have food 


æ Pag. 228, 229. of a book intituled, “ A defeription of the Eaft, &c." 
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fer founds. Juſt before he faid, dieroglyphies flood for words oa founds. 
Here they are as words, or like wsrds, and ſcem to fland For found. 
What are we to take them for? are words found? or, do they ftand 
for found? He has given us our choice. But we go on. 2. For, he 
corroborates this feeming truth by an inftance, in which the poffibility of 
its ftanding fur a found is made a proof of its fo doing. Jt micnt (fays 
he) bave been agreed that the figure of a crocodile Micur Hand, Ce. 

But he is lcís ditfident in what follows. Tbe children of the priefls were 
early taught that the figure of a crocodile flocd for Juch a found, aud if they did 
not know the meaning of the found, it would certainly fland with them for a 

found. This indeed is an anecdote : but where did he learn that the chil- 
dren, before they could decipher the founds of their own language, were 
taught hieroglyphics? "Till now, hieroglyphics, when got into exclu- 
five hands, were underítood to be referved for thofe inſtructed in high 
and myfterious fcience. But let us fuppofe that they were taught to chil- 
dren amongft their firit elements: yet even then, as we fhall fee from the 
nature of the thing, they could never ftand as marks for words or founds. 
When a child is taught the power of letters, he learns that the letters, 
which compofe onc word, malice, for inſtance, expreſs the found; which, 
naturally arifing from a combination of the feveral powers of each 
letter, fhews him that the letters ftand for fuch a found or word. But when 
he is taught that the figure or picture of a crocodile fignifies malice, 
he as naturally and neceffarily conceives (though he krows not the mean- 
ing of the word) that it tands for fome thing, fignified by that word, and 
not for a found: becaufe there is no natural connexion between figure and 
a found, as there is between figure and a thing. And the only reaſon why 
the word malice intervenes, in this connexion, is becaufe of the neceffity of 
the ufe of words to diftinguifh things, and rank them into forts. But the 
verieft child could never be fo fimple as to conceive that, when he was 
told the figure of a beaft with four fhort legs and a long tail fignified 
malice, that it fignified the found of malice: any more than if he were told 
it fignified a crocodile, that it fignified the found of the word crocodile. 
The truth is, the ignorant often miftake words for things, but never, 
things for words: that is, they frequently miſtake the name of a thing 
for its nature : and reft contented in the knowledge which that gives 
them: Like him who, on the fight of a pictured elephant, inquiring what 
Vol. II. 4 Q. the 
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the creature was, on his being anfwered, that it was the great Czar, afked 
no further, but went away well fatisfied in his acquaintance with that 
Alluftrious Stranger. Net 1 apprehend he did not underſtand his informer 
to mean that it fignifie only the found of that word. Perhaps the learned 
writer will object, that the cafes are different; that the ekpkant was a 
mere picture, and the crocodile a fign or mark. Bu: I have fhewn at large 
that the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics were at firft mere pictures ; and 
that all the alteration they received, in becoming marks, was only the 
having their general ufe of conveying knowledge rendered more extenfive 
and expeditious, more my ſterious and profound; while they ftill continued 
to be the marks of things. 

To proceed; our author confiders next what he apprehends may bc 
thought an objection to his opinion. Aud though (lays he) it may be 
Jaid that, in this cafe, where different nations of different languages agree on 
common charaGters, that lund for certain things they agree on, that then fuch 
Agures fland fer things. To which he anfwers, This will be allowed; but 
then they ſtand for ſounds too, that is, the feunds in each language that fig- 
nify facb things. He who can grant fo. much, and without injury to his 
fyftem, need be under no fear of ever giving his adverfary advantages, 
He may, if he pleafes, fay next, when difputing about the colour of an 
object, that it is black, will be allowed; but then it is wkite too. For a 
mark for things can no more be a mark for founds, than black can be 
white. The reafon is the fame in both cafes; one quality or property ex- 
cludes the other: thus, if hieroglyphic marks ſtand for szings, and are 
ufed as common characters by various nations differing in fpeech and lan- 
guage, they cannot fland for founds ; becaufe thefe men exprefs the fame 
thing by different founds; unlefs, to remove this difficulty, he will go 
farther, and fay, not, as he did before, that one bieroglypbic word (to ule 
his own language) ftood for one found, but, that it ftands for an hundred. 
Again, if hieroglyphic marks ftand for founds, they cannat ftand for 
things: not thofe things which are not fignified by fuch founds; this he 
himfelf will allow: nor yet, I affirm, for thofe which are thus fignificd ; 
becaufe it is the found which ftands for the thing fignified by the found, 
and not the hieroglyphic mark. Bur all this miftake proceeded from 
another, namely, sbat worns fand both for founds and things, which we 


now come to. For he concludes thus, So shat thefe figures (viz. bieraglyphics) 
fiand 
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Aa id not fer things alone, but, as wonps, for founds and things. An un- 
happy illuftration! which has all the defects, both in point of n. eaning 
and ex pri fñon, that a propofition can well have. For, if by words, be 
meant articulated founds, then the expreffion labours in the fenfe, as affirm - 
ing, that fourds ſtand for founds. And that he meant fo is poſſible, be- 
cauſe in the beginning of the paſſuge quoted, he uſes words for articulate 
founds.—Hierezlypbics, fays he, ford fer words or founds. But it, by 
words, he meant letters, (and that he might mean fo is poſſible likewife, 
for he prefently afterwards utes words in that ſenſe too — Hlierogly - 
phics, as words, fays he, feem to ſtand for founds) then the propofition is 
only falfe : the plain truth being this, letters ftand for founds only ; which 
founds they naturally produce ; as founds arbitrarily denote things. 

But to be a little more particular; as in this diſtinction lies the judg- 
ment which is to be made, if ever it be rightly made, of the controverfy 
between us. All this confufion of counter-reafoning proceeds, as we ob- 
ferved before, Firft, from not reflecting that letters, which ftand for words, 
bave not, and hieroglyphics, which ftand for things, once had not, an 
arbitrary, but a natural defignation. For, as the powers of letters naturally 
produce words or founds, fo the figures of hieroglyphics naturally fignify 
things: either more fimply, by reprefentation, or more artificially by ana- 
logy : Secondly, from his not confidering, that as we cannot think nor 
converfe about things either accurately or intelligibly without words, fo 
their intervention becomes neceffary in explaining the marks of things. But 
therefore, to make hieroglyphics the marks of founds, becaufe founds ac- 
company things, would be as abfurd as to make letters the marks of things, 
becaufe things accompany founds. And who, before our author, would 
fay that letters fignified things as well as founds? unlefs he had a mind to 
confound all meaning. If he chofe to inſtruct, or even to be underſtood, 
he would fay, that letters naturally produced founds or words; and that 
words arbitrarily denoted things : and had our author fpoken the fame in- 
telligible language, and told us that hieroglyphics naturally expreffed 
things, and that things were arbitrarily denoted by words, he would in- 
deed have fpared both of us the prefent trouble; but then he had faid 
nothing new. As it is, I cannot but fufpect that this learned writer, 
though he had been in Egypt, yet found his hieroglyphics at home, and 
miſtook thefe for the Egyptian. No other agreeing with his defcription 
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of picture characters ftanding for founds, but that foolifh kind of rebus- 
writing called by the polite vulgar, £iercgivpbies, the childifh amuſement 
of the illiterate; in which, indeed, the figures fland only for founds ; 
founds, divefted of feni: as well as sbings. Nor is Dr. Pococke the only 
golite writer who has fallen into this ridiculous miſtake. See a paper called 
Tux Woro, N° XXIV. 

P. 40:. [S.. It may not be improper, in this place, juft to take no- 
tice of one of the ſtrangeſt fancies, that ever got pofi: fion of the pericra- 
nium of an Antiquary. It is this, that the Chineie borrowed their real 
characters or hieroglyphic marks from the Egyptians. The author of it 
expreffes his conceit in this manner.—'* l ingusm autem primitivam & 
barbaram vel puram, vel faltem parum immutatam, ct politam Ægyp- 
tiorum confuctudine, retinere poterant [Sinentes,] et folum hoc fibi ab 
ipfis DERIVARE, ET ADOPIARE SCRIBENDI GENUS, ratione habita non ad 
linguam A gyptiacam, fed unice ad ideas his Charaéteribus expreſſas, 
quos et fermonis fui nativi, immo etiam et linguæ fue fyllabis feparatim: 
fumptis codem. tempore applicaverunt.” De Inſcr. Agyptica Epift. p. 53. 
Authore Turbervil. Needham. 

From what hath been obſerved of the nature and origin of a REAL cha- 
RACTER in general, fupported by what the Chinefe tell us of the very 
high antiquity of theirs, it is impoffible to fix upon any period of time 
when the Egyptians (whether invited, or fimply enabled by their improve- 
ments in navigation and commerce to penetrate into China) could find 
this highly policied people without a real charaéer. 

The queftion then will be, What poſſible inducements the Chinefé 
could have to exchange their real characters for the Egyptian? Benefit 
by this change they could receive none, becaufe one rea! cbaructer is 
juf as good as another: And men at their eafe, are rarcly difpofed to 
change native for foreign, but with the proſpect of fome advantage. IV 
this it may be faid, ** that one alphabetic character likewife is juft as good 
as another: and yet nothing has been more common than tor one nation to 
change its own alphabet for the alphabet of another.” An inftance, without 
doubt, very appofite. To change the fhapes of four and twenty letters is 
but a morning’s work; and I fuppofe a ſmall fhare of civility and complai- 
fance might go thus far, between neighbours. But to throw away a mil- 
lion of ola marks, and to have a million of new to learn, is an amufement 
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of quite another nature, I apprehend, that fuch a propofal (had the 
Egyptians made it, with an offer of all their learning along with it) would 
have much alarmed the indolent uncaterprifing temper of the Chinefe, 
But the Critic feems to think, that an cld character, like an old coat, 
would be willingly exchanged for a new one. Alas t Time and Antiquity. 
which make fuch havock with the muddy veflures of decay, give a new glois, 
as well as a ftronger texture, to the /piritual clvat!-ing of ideas. And if their 
old characters were like any old coat, it muft be fuch a one as Settle 
wore in Elyfium ;. which, as-the Poet fings, had, together with its owner;, 
received a new luſtre in this its Rate of beatification : 


** All asthe Vett, appear'd.the Wearer’s frame, 
** Old in new ftate, another yet tbe fame.” 


The truth is, the Chinefe, who have preferved ſpecimens of all the va- 
rious revolutions in their real characters, have the higheft veneration for 
the moft ancient. Now i$ it poffible to conceive that a people, thus cir- 
cumftanced and difpofed, fhould part with their native characters, the gift of 
their Demy-gods and’ Heroes, to receive others, of the fame fort, from 
ſtrangers: recommendable for no advantage which their own did not pots 
feis, and partaking of all the inconveniencies to which their own were 
fubjc&. Had the Egyptians indéed offered'them am ALPHAsET (which, 
were they diſpoſed to be fo communicative, we know, they had it in 
their power to do, at what time foever it can be reajonab'y fuppofed they 
firk vifited the coafts of China), the oifer had been huntane, and, without 
doubt, the benefit had been gratefully accepted. But that the Egyptians 
did nothing of all this, appears from the Chinefe being without an aL- 
PHABET to this very day. And'yet I am perſuaded, ir was the confound- 
ing of thefe two things, one of which was practicable and ufeful, the 
other uf.lefs and impracticable, | mcan the communication of an Alphabet, 
which was common in the ancient. world ; and the communication of a 
real Character, which was never heard. of till now,—I fay, it was the 
confounding of thete. two things that gave birth to this ftrange conceit. 
And then the fimilitude of thape between the Egyptian and the Chinefe 
marks, was thought to compleat the ditcovery. Tue Letter-writer did 
not ſeem to reflect, that the fhapes of real charafers, after great improve- 
ments made in them by a long courfe of time, fuch as the Egyptian and 
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the Chinefe, muft needs have a great refemblance, whether the charac- 
ters were formed by aN OY or institution. In the firt cafe, mesure 
made the refemblance, as being the common archetype to both nations. 
In the latter, necfity, for only ftraight and crooked lines being em- 
ploycd to form thele marks, there muft needs arife from a combination of 
duch lines infinitely varied, a ftriking refcmblance between the real charac- 
ters of two people, though moft diftant in genius and fituation. But the 
folly, which ſuch Conjccturers are apt to fall into, is, that, if the forms 
of the marks be alike, the powers muft be alike alo. 

What is here faid will enable us likesife to appreciate another inge- 
nious contrivance of one M. de Guignes of the Academy Royal of Inferiftions, 
Ec. to get to the fame difcovery. Upon a fuppofition of the truth of 
what I had laid down, that the firt Egyptian alphabet was taken from 
tacir hieroglyphic characters *, this Academician fell to work, to ANALYSE, 
as he terms it, the Chinefe characters; when, to his great furprife, he 
found, that their contents were only a certain number of LETTERS belong- 
ing to the Oriental Alphabets, packed up, as it were, for carriage: which, 
when taken out, developed, and put in order, formed an Egyptian or 
Phenician word, that expreſſed the idea for which the Chincfe real Charac- 
ter ftood, as its Reprefentatives. How precarious, and of how little fo- 
lidity this fanciful Analyfis is, may be underftood by all who have feen 
thefe Chinefe marks and Oriental alphabets ; both of which confit of the 
fame ftrait and curve lines varioufly combined; fo that it cannot be 
otherwife but that in every Chinefe mark fhould be found, that is, eafily 
imagined, a compofition of any alphabetic letters which the profound 
Decipherer ftands in need of. But the plcafantry of the conceit lies here, 
that though the Chinefe have alphabetic characters (which this inge- 
nious Author has, with great aftonifhment, now firft difcovered) yet 


* M. Warburton avoit penfé que le premier Alphabet avoit emprunté fes elemens des 
Hieroglyphes mémes ; et M. 1’ Abbé Barthelemy avoit mis cette excellente théorie dans 
un plus grand jour, en plaçant fur une colonne diverfes lettres Egyptiennes, en core 
refpondance avec les Hieroglyphes qui les avoient produits. On pouvoit donc 
prefumer que ks Egyptiens avoient communiqué aux Chinois les caracteres. que je venois 
de decouvrir, mais qu'ils les regardoient eux-mémes alors comme des fignes Hie- 
roglyphiques, & non comme des lettres proprement dites.—De l'Origine des Chinois, 
p. 63, 64. 

they 
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they themfelves know nothing of the matter, as he at the fame time has 
aſſured us ¢, ` 

I might likewife infift upon this fcheme's labouring under the fame ab- 
furdity with M. Needham's. For though when M. de Guignes fpeaks of 
that part of the Chinefe real character whofe marks are ſymbolic, or 
formed upon analogy, p. 7t, 72. he is willing to have it believed (what his 
title-page enounces), that China was inhabited by an Egyptian Colony, 
which carried along with them the Hieroglyphics they now ufe: yet 
where he examines that other part, conffting of arbitrary marks, or 
marks by inflitution, p. 64 & feq. he fuppofes them, as we fec above, 
communicated to the Chinefe by the Egyptians. On pouvoit donc pre- 
Jumer (fays he) que les Egyptiens avoient communiqué aux. Chinois les carac- 
teres que je venois de decouvrir. 

To conclude, the learned world abounds with difcoveries of this kind. 
They have all one common Original ; the old inveterate error, that a 
ſimilitude of cuſtoms and manners, amongft the various tribes of mankind 
moft remote from one another, muft needs arife from fome communica- 
tion. Whereas human nature, without any other help, will, in the fame 
circumftances, always exhibit the fame appearances. 

P. 403. [ T). L'Alphabeth Ethiopien cft de tous ceux que l'on connoit 
qui tient encore des Hieroglyphes. Fourmont, Reflesions Crit. fur les. 
Hift. des Anc. Peuples, tom fec. p. 501. Kircher illuftrates this matter 
in his account of the Coptic alphabet. But as on his fyftem every thing 
that relates to Egypt is a myftery, the fhapes and names of the letters of 
their alphabet we may expect to. find full of profound wifdom : yet, me- 
thinks, nothing could be more natural, than for a people long ufed to hie- 
roglyphic characters, to employ the moft celebrated of them, when they 
invented an alphabet, in forming the letters of it: and if the Chineſe, 
who yet want an alphabet, were now to make one, it is not to be doubted 
but they would ufe the mot vencʒable of their characteriftic marks for the 


* Les caradteres Chinoiſe dans l'etat où ncus les avons à preſent, conſti: uent 
trois fortes de caracteres ; l'Epiflolique ou ALPHABETINYE, le hieroglyphique & le 
ſymbolique ; cꝰeſt un nouveau rapport des plus finguliers avec VEgypte, gai W point cli 
conna Juſpue À preſent, QYE LES CHINOIS EUXMEMES IGKORENT; et qui me jette dans le 
plus grand étonnement, un examen attentif— me Va fait cunnoitre, & c. Mem, de Lit. 
Tom. 29. p 15. 

letters 
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letters of it. However, let us hear Kircher for the fact's fake :— Ita 
Aigyptiis natura comparatuar fuit, ut quemadmodum nihil in omnibus 
eorum inftitutis fine myfterio perageba:ur, ita & in lingua communi, 
ati ex alphabeto corundem, myfter.oia literarum inftitutione ita con- 
cinnato, ut nulla ferè in eodem litera reconditorum facramentorum 
mon undiquaque plena reperiretur, patet. De primzvis Ægyptiorum li- 
teris varia diverlurum funt opiniones. Omncs tamem in boc conjintiunt, 
pleraque. ex facrorum animalium forma, inceſſu, aliarumque co, poris par- 
tium fitibus & fymmetrio deſumptas. Ita Demetrius Phalercus, qui feptem 
vocales affignans, feptem Diis cenfecratas, ait, cateras ex animalium 
forma deſumptas. Euíebius adſtruit idem Theatr. Hierogl. p. 42. 
tom. iii. of his Oedip. ZEgypt. As for this fancy, mentioned by Deme- 
trius Phalereus, it had a very different original from what Kircher fuppofes ; 
being only an cnigmatic intimation of the different natures of vowels and 
conlonants. The latter being brute founds without the aid of the former, 
by which they are as it were animated. . 
P. 404. (UJ. The very learned and illuftrious author of a work intituled, 
Recueil d'Antiquités Egyptiennes, Etruſques, Grecques et Romaines, vol. I. 
M. the Count CavLus, after having confuted the idle conjectures of 
certain learned men concerning thc contents of a fepulchral linen, marked 
over with Egyptian alphabetic characters, proceeds thus: —ll me femble 
qu'on tireroit de plus grands avantages de ce monument, fi au lieu de 
s'obftiner a percer ces ténébres, on táchoit, de remonter par fon moyen à 
l'origine de l'écriture, et d'en fuivre le developpement et les progres : fi 
l'on cherchoit enfin à connoitre la forme des anciennes lettres, et le pays 
où l'on a commence à les employer. Ces queftions et tant d'autres fem- 
blables ne pourront jamais étre eclaircies par les temoignages des auteurs 
Grecs et Latins. Souvent peu inftruits des antiquites de leur pays, ils 
n'ont fait que recueillir des traditions incertaines, et multiplier des 
doutes, auxquels en prefereroit volontiers l'ignorance la plus protonde : 
c’eft aux monumens qu'on doit recourir. Quand ils parleront clairement, 
il faudra bien que les anciens auteurs s'accordent avec eux. Avant le 
commencement de ce fiécle on ne connoiffoit point l'ecriture courante 
des Egyptiens, et plufieurs critiques la confondoient tantót avec celle des 
anciens Hebreux, et tantót avec les hieroglyphes; mais depuis cette 
&poque il nous eft venu plufieurs fragmens, qui ont fixé nos idées; et il faut 
` . cfpérer 
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efpérer que de nouvelles recherches nous en procureront un plus grand 
nombre. Confervons avec foin des reftes fi précieux, et tachons de les 
mettre en oeuvre, en fuivant l'exemple de celui des modernes, qui a re- 
pandu les plus grandes lumieres fur la queftion de l'antiquité des lettres, 
M. Warburton a detruit l'erreur où l'on etoit que les prêtres Egyptiens 
avoient inventé les hieroglyphes pour cacher leur fcience : il a diftingue 
trois epoques principales dans l'art de fe communiquer les idées par ecrit : 
fous la premiere, l'ecriture n’etoit qu'une fimple reprefentation des objets, 
une veritable peinture; fous la feconde, elle ne confiftoit qu'en hiero- 
glyphes, ceft-à.dire, en une peinture abrégée, qui, par exemple, au lieu 
de reprefenter un objet entier, n'en reprefentoit qu'une partie, un rapport, 
&c. Enfin fous la troifieme epoque, les hieroglyphes altérés dans leurs 
traits devinrent les élémens d'une écriture courante : M. Warburton auroit 
pů mettre cette excellente theorie à portée de tout le monde, en plaçant 
dans une premiére colomne une fuite d'hieroglyphes, et dans une feconde 
les lettres qui en font dérivées ; mais fans doute que les bornes qu'il s'etoit 
preſerites ne lui ont pas permis d'entrer dans ce detail. Quoi qu'il foit, 
tous ceux qui recherchent l’origine des arts et des connoiffances humaines, 
peuvent verifier le fyftéme du ſpavant Anglois, et fe convaincre que les 
lettres Egyptiennes ne font que des hieroglyphes deguifés. Nous avons 
affez de fecours peur entreprendre cet examin. Les recueils des anti- 
quaires offrent plufieurs monumens Egyptiennes chargés d'hieroglyphes : 
et la feule bande de toile que l'on publie ici (Pl. N° 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25.) fuffiroit pour donner une idée de l'écriture courante—de s aſſurer que 
l'alphabet de la langue Egyptienne emanoit des hieroglyphes, il fuffira 
-d'avoir un affez grande quantité des lettres ifolées, et de comparer avec les 
figures repréfentées fur les monumens Egyptiens. Or je puis affurer que 
l'on appercevra entr'elles la liaifon la plus intime, et les rapports les plus 
fenfibles; et pour s'en convaincre, on n'a qu'à jetter les yeux fur le 
Ne J. dela XXVI. planche. J'y ai fait graver fur une premiere co- 
lomne une fuite d'hicroglyphes tirés la plüpart des obeliſques, et dans une 
colomne correfpondante, les lettres Egyptiennes qui viennent de ces hiero- 
glyphes. On trouvera, par exemple, que le premier hieroglyphe reprefen- 
tant une barque, a produit un element d'ecriture, dont la valeur a pùᷣ 
varier, fuivant les points ou les traits dont il etoit affe&é : que le troifieme 
hieroglyphe, qu'on croit étre l'image d'une porte, en perdant fon atron- 
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diffement a formé la lettre qui lui eft paralléle; que la figure d'homme 
ou d'animal accroupie au N° 4. eft devenue une lettre qui ne conſerve 
que les linéamens du ſymbole original ; enfin que le ferpent figuré fi fou. 
vent fur les monumens Egyptiens, N° 19. s'eft changé en un caractère 
qui retrace encore aux ycux les finuofités de ce reptile. On trouvera 
auſſi que l'autres hieroglyphes, tels que le 2. le 5. le 6.le 11. lc 13, &c. ont 
paffé dans l'ecriture courante, fans éprouver le moindre changement. Au 
refte, ce n'eft ici que le leger eſſai d'unc operation qui pourroit ètre pouffée 
plus loin, et dans laquelle on appercevroit peutétre des rapports différens 
de ceux que j'ai établis entre certaines lettres Fgyptiennes prouve vi- 
fiblement leur origine; et plus il eit approfondi, plus il fert à confirmer 
le fentiment de M. Warburton, p. 69. Thus far this learned perfon. I 
have borrowed the ſcheme he refers to, and the reader will find it marked, 
plate VII. 

P. 404. [X]. Mr. Voltaire, in a difcourfe intituled, Nouveau plan de 
l'Hiftoire de l'Efprit humain, {peaking of the Chinefe printing, which is 
an impreffion from a folid block, and not by moveable types, fays they. 
have not adopted the latter method, out of attachment to their old ufages.— 
On fait que cette Imprimerie eft une gravure fur des planches de bois. 
I. Art de graver les caractéres mobiles et de fonte, beaucoup ſupèrieure à 
la leur, a'a point encore été advpté par eux, TANT ILS SONT ATTACHES A 
LEURS ANCIENS USAGES. Now I defire to know of M. Voltaire, how it 
was poffible for them to adopt the method of a Font of types or movea- 
ble characters, unlefs they had an ape. That they had no fuch, M. 
Voltaire very well knew, as he gives us to underſtand, in the fame place. 
L'art de faire connoitre fes idées par l'ecriture, qui devroit n'étre qu'une 
methode trés fimple, eft chez cux ce qu'ils ont de plus difficile ; chaque 
mot a des caractéres differens: un favant à la Chine eft celui qui connoit 
le plus de ces caractéres, et quelques uns font arrivés à la vieilleſſe avant 
que de favoir bien écrire. Would not Caflon or Bafkerville be finely em- 
ployed to make a font of letters for this people, who have fo many mit, 
lions of real characters? But this hiftorian of men and manners goes on 
in the fame rambling incoherent manner, and fo he can but diſeredit the 
Jewifh hiftory he cares little for the reft.—Qui leur donne une fupcriorité 
reconnue fur tous ceux qui raportent l'origine des autres nations, c'eft 
qu'on n'y voit aucun prodige aucune predictien, aucune même de ces four- 
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beries politiques que nous attribuons aux Fondateurs des autres Etats, 
excepté peut-être ce qu'on a imputé à To, d'avoir fait accroire qu'il avoit 
và fes Loix ecrites fur le dos d'un ferpent ailé. Cette imputation méme 
fait voir qu'on connaiffait l'ecriture avant Fehi. Enfin, ce n'eft pas à nous, 
au bout de notre Occident, à contefter les archives d'une nation que 
etait toute policée quand nous n'etions que des Sauvages—Firft, China 
has the advantage of the weflern world, becaufe the Founders of its re- 
Hgious policy employed neither Miracles nor Prophecies, nor the Foun- 
ders of its civil policy ftate tricks and cheats, like other Leaders. And 
yet he is forced, before the words are well out of his mouth, to own that 
Fobi pretended to have feen his laws written upon the back of a winged 
Serpent: and one can hardly think that Fohi now gotten into fo good a. 
train would ftop there. Secondly, By this, however, the hiftorian gains 
(and he bids us obferve it) a very early.date for «writing amongft the 
Chinefe, whereas in truth they have no writisg in the fenfe the hiſtorian 
gives to the word, even at this day : and as for Hieroglyphic Charac- 
ters, all nations had them from the moft early times, and as foon as men 
began to aflociate. Thirdly, We barbarians of yefterday muft not pre- 
tend, he fays, to contradict the records of this ancient nation. And why 
not, T pray, when fuperior Science has enabled this upſtart people of the 
Weft to detect the falfehood of the Records of Egypt, a nation which 
pretended to as high antiquity as the Chinefe? This they have done, and, 
I fuppofe, to the good liking of our hiftorian, if ever he has heard of 
the names of Scaliger and Petavius, of Ufher and Marfham. 

P. 405. [Y] - yàp 2 pov Aiyurlion e Arles, apes d, xxi rav 
de BaxpSipuv, Coos p,. wpix inean, rè o idee ig,, paol ysy xat 
"Iasistay tev EKTOQN facia, &c. Clem. Alex. Strom. J. v. p. $67. Thus 
this learned Father; who being in the general prejudice that hieroglyphics 
were a late art, invented by philofophic men, to fecrete their knowledge, 
expreffes himſelf accordingly, Seos girccoging eptx0ncav : and vet, methinks, 
the ſtory he tells of the Scythian king might have directed him to another 
original.—Euftathius fays the fame thing: Oi di yc warascl, éxetéy vi xa: o; 
Aiysehev isos, Coad tive upoySuglslg xai Aes; dè XN uç onpsciav d 
Mets iC %, Fro xxi apro xad xal té» tots bee Trude, ioruamov & Vos" 
Med rix val sous yokppala Eichala iyfoxecti.—In Iliad. vi. ver. 168. 

P. 405. (Z] In judging only from the nature of things, and without 
the furer light of Revelation, one fhould be apt to embrace the opinion ot 
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Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii.], and Vitruvius (lib. ii. cap. i.], that the firt Men 
lived, for fome time, in woods and caves, after the manner of bcafts, ut- 
tering only confufed and indiſtinct noiſes; till affociating for mutual affif- 
tance, they came, by degrees, to ufe articulate founds, mutually agreed 
upon, for the arbitrary figns or marks of thofe ideas in the mind of the 
fpeaker, which he wanted to communicate to the hearer. Hence the di- 
verfity of languages ; for it is confeffed on all hands, that fpecch is not in- 
nate. This is fo natural an account of the original of language, and fo un- 
queſtioned by Antiquity, that Gregory Nyflen (adver. Eunomium, lib. xii. ] 
a father of the church, and Richard Simon [ Hifl. Crit. du Vicux Tel. lib. i., 
cap. 14 & 15. lib. iii. cap. 21. ] a priet of the Oratory, have both en- 
deavoured to fuppert this hypothefis: and vet, methinks, they fhould have 
Known better; Scripture plainly informing us, that lunguage had a different. 
original. This was juft the cafe of Sacririces. It is. very eafy to con- 
ceive, that one fort aroſe naturally from the fenfe of gratitude to our: 
Divine Benefactor, and the other from a ſenſe of our demerit towards him. 
(as will be fhewn hereafter) ; yet it is certain they were of divine appoint- 
ment. In this indeed the two cafes differ; language, I believe, had, for 
its fole original, divine inſtruction; whereas /acrifices amongſt many people 
were certainly of human invention, and underived from tradition; But to- 
return to the fubje& of language. It is ſtrange, as I fay, that theſe learn- 
ed men fhould not have been better informed. We fee, by Scripture, that 
God inſtructed the firft man, in religion. And can we believe, he would 
not at the fame time teach him language, fo. neceflary to ſupport the in- 
tercourfe between man and his Maker? For Quietifm is a thing of modern 
growth; this, with My ſticiſm of all kinds, is the iffue of that wantonnefs 
which makes favoured man grow tired of his two great bleſſings, REASON 
and LANGUAGE.—lf it be faid, Man might gain language by the ufe of 
reafon, I reply, fo: might he gain religion likewife : and that much caficr 
and ſooner. Again, when God created man, he made woman for his 
companion and affociate; but the only mcans of enjoying this bencfit is 
thc ufe of fpeech. Can we think that God would leave them to themfelves, 
to get out of the forlorn condition of brutality as they could? But there 
is more than a probable fupport for this opinion. If I am not much mif- 
taken, we have the exprefs teftimony of Moses, that God did indeed teach 
men language: It is where he tells us, that God brought every beaft of t^e 
feld, 
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field, and every fowl of the air, unto Adam, to fee what be would call them: 

and whatfoever Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
Aud Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of tbe air, and to every 

beaft of the field. Gen. ii. 19, 20. Here, by a common figure of fpeech, 

inflead of directly relating the fa&, that God taught men language, the 

hiftorian reprefents it, by fhewing God in the act of doing it, in a particu- 

lar mode of information ; and that, the moft appofite we can conceive, 

namely, elementary inftruction, in the giving names to ſubſtances; fuch 

as thofe with which Adam was to be moft converfant, and which therefore 
had need of being diftinguifhed each by its proper name: How familiar 
an image do thefe words convey of a learner of his rudiments ?—And God 
brought every beafl, &c. to Adam to see what ke would call them. Ina 

word, the prophet's manner of relating this important fact, has, in my. 
opinion, an uncommon elegance. But men of warm imaginations over- 
leoked this obvious and natural meaning to ramble after forced and myf- 
terious fenics, fuch as this, that Adam gave to every creature a name ex- 
preffive of its nature. From which fantaſtic interpretation, all the wild 
vifions of Hutchinfon, and his cabaliftic followers, feem to have arifen. 
Nor are the Freethinkers much behind them in abfurdities. . Some,” fays- 
Tindal, ** would be almoft apt to imagine that the author of the book of 
** Genesis thought that words-had ideas naturally fixed to them, and not 
** by confent ;. otherwife, fay they, how can we account for his fuppofing 

** that God brought all animals before Adam, as foon as he was created, 
** to give them names; and that a e Er Adam called every living crea- 
* fure, that was the name thereof?” (Chriftianity as old as the Creation, 

8vo cd. p. 228.) But though Mofes bought no fuch thing, I can tell him 

of one who did: A very ancient writer, and frequently quoted by the 
men of this tribe to confront with Mofes, I mean Heropotus; who not 

only thought this, but thought ftill more abfurdly, that Ideas had words 

naturally affixed to them. See the famous tale of Pfammetichus and his 

two boys, lib. ii. How would thefe men have rejoiced to catch Mofes at 
the fame advantage To conclude. From what hath been faid, it appears, 

that God taught man, language: yet we cannot reaſonably fuppole it to 

be any other than what ferved his prefent uie: after this, he was able of 
himfelf to improve and enlarge it, as his future occafions fhould require : 

confequently the firft language muft needs be very poor and narrow. 

P. 475. 
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P. 407. [AA] How many commands did God give his Prophets, 
s which, if taken according to the letter, feem unworthy of God, as mak- 
‘ ing them act like madmen oridiots? As for inflance, the prophet J/aiab 
** walked for three years together naked for a fign; Jeremiah is commanded 
** to carry bis girdle as far as Euphbrates,—to make bands and yokes, Se= 
** Ezekiel is commanded to draw Jeruſulem on a tile, &c. &c." ( Tindal's 
Chriftianity as old as the Creation, p.229.]. Ibe prophet Jeremiah (fays a 
learned writer) is ordered to buy a girdle, &c.—He is alfo fent. about. with 
yokes— Ezekiel befieges a pan- tile.— lle ſbaves bis bead and beard.—No rea- 
ſonable man can believe thefe allions were really performed. See Diſſertation 
on the Hiftory and Character. of Balaam. 


P. 407. [BB] —Quemadmodum autem vidit in vifionibus [Propheta] 
quod juſſus fuerit (Ezech. cap. viii.) fodere in pariete, ut intrare et videre 
poffet, quid intàs faciant, quod foderit, per foramen ingreffus fuerit, et 
viderit id quod vidit; ita quoque id quod dictum eft ad eum. Et tu fume 
tibi laterem, &c. [Ezech. cap. iv.) quod item alibi ei dictum legitur, No- 
vaculam banc tonforiam cape tibi, [Ezech. cap. v.) ita, inquam, ifta omnia 
in vifione prophetiz facta funt, ac vidit, vel vifum fuit ipfi, fe ifta opera 
facere, que ipfi precipiebantur. Abfit enim ut Deus prophetas fuos ftul- 
tis vel ebriis fimiles reddat, eoſque ftultorum aut furioforum actiones facere 
jubeat. More Nev. p. ii. cap. 46. But here the author's reafoning is de- 
fectire, - becauſe what Ezekiel faw in the chambers of imagery in his eighth 
chapter was in vifion, therefore his delineation of the plan of the fige, and 
the Saving bis beard, in the fourth and fifth chapters, were likewife in 

ifion. But to make this illation logical, it is neceffary that the circum- 
ftance in the eighth, and the circumftances in the fourth and fifth, be 
fhewn to be fpecifically the fame; but examine them, and we fhall find 
them very different; that in the eighth was to fhew the Prophet the ex- 
ceffive idolatry of Jerufalem, by a fight of the very idolatry itfelf ; thofe in 
the fourth and fifth, were to convey the will of God, by the Prophet to 
the people, in a fymbolic action. Now in the firft cafe, as we have 
fhewn above, the information was properly by vifion, and fully anfwered 
the purpofe, namely, the Prophet's information; but, in the /after, a vifion 
had been improper ; for a vifion to the prophet was of itſelf no information 
40 the peop'e, 

P. 410. 
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P. 410. [CC] The general moral, which is of great importance, and is 
inculected with all imaginable force, is, that weak and worthlefs men are 
ever moft forward to thrutt themfelves into power; while the wile and 
good decline rule, and prize their native eafe and freedom above all the 
cquipage and trappings of grandeur. The vanity of bafe men in power is 
taught in the fifteenth verfe, and the ridicule of that vanity is inimitably 
marked out in thofe circumſtances; where the bramble is made to bid his 
new fubjects, who wanted no fhadow, to come and put their iruf in bis, 
who had none; and that, in cafe of diſobedience, he would fend out from 
himfelf a frre that foould devour the cedars of Lebanon, whenas the fire of 
bramb&s, and fach like trafh, was fhort and momentary even to a proverb, 
amongſt the Eafterns.—Tinpat, fpeaking of the neceffity of the applica- 
tion of reafon to fcripture, in order to a right underftanding of thole paf- 
fages in the Old Teftament, where God ſpeaks, or is fpoken of, after the 
manner of men, as being jealous, angry, repentant, repofing, &c. (Modes 
of expreffion very appofite, where the ſubject is God's moral government 
of the world ; very neceflary, where it is his civil government of a particu- 
lar people.) Tindal, I fay, brings this in, amongft his inftances.—W ine, 
that cbearetb god and man; as it Jotham had meant God, the governor of 
the univeríe ; when all, who can read antiquity, muft fee his meaning to 
be, that wine cheareth kero-gads and common men. For Jotham is here ſpeak- 
ing to an idolatrous city, which rum a whoring after Buulim, and made 
Baalberith their god; a god fprung from amongft men, as may be partly 
collected from his name, as well as from divers other circumttances of the 
fory. But our critic, who could not fce the fente, it is certain, faw no- 
thing of the beauty of the exprefhon ; which contains one of the finet 
ftrokes of ridicule in the who'e apologue, fo much abounding with them ; 
and infinuates to the Shechemites the vanity and pitiful original of thcir 
idolatrous gods, who were thought to be, or really had been, refrefted 
with wine. Hefiod tells us, in a ſimilar expreſſion, thas the vengeance of 
the fates purfued the crimes of gods and men: 


Ait’ ANAPON 5 ON vi waprstacixg irie 
Quétsch ayses Seas Juvolo x, 
Tp y amo TH di Randy rw ige ahr. 
@FOr. vet. 220. 
P. 410. 
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P. 410. [DD] Judges ix. 7. Col Lins, the author of the Scheme of lite- 
ral Prophecy confidered, fpeaking of Dean Sherlock’s interpretation of 
Gen. iii. 15. fays—'* What the Dean juft now faid is nothing but an ar- 
** gument from the pretended abfurdity of the literal fenfe, that fuppofes 
the moſt plain matter of fact to be fable, or parable, or allegory, though 
« it be fuited to the notions of the Ancients, who thoughs that beafls bad, in 
** the firft ages of the world, ibe ufe of fpeech, agreeable to what is related 
** in the Bible of Balaam’s afs, and told after a fimple biſtorical manner, like 
** all the relations in the Old Teftament, wherein there is nothing favours 
** of allegory, and every thing is plainly and fimply expofed.” p.234. By this 
it appears that Mr. Collins thought that fable, parable, and allegory, were 
the fame mode of ſpeech, whereas they are very different modes. A fable 
was a ftory familiarly told, without any pretended foundation of fact, 
with defign to perfuade the hearers of fome truth in. queſtien; a parable was 
the fame kind of ſtory, more obſcurely delivered; and an allegory was the 
relation of a real fact, delivered in fymbolic terms : Of this kind was the 
ftory of the FALL z a real fact, told allegorically. According to Mr. Col- 
lins, it is a fable to be underftood literally, becaufe it was fuited to the 
notions of the ancients, who thought that beafts bad, in the frſt ages of the 
world, the ufe of fpeech. By the Ancients he muft mean, if he means any 
thing to the purpofe, thofe of the Mofaic age: and this will be news. 
His authority is, in truth, an authentic one! It is Balaam's aſs.— Agree- 
ble, fays he, to what is related in the Bible of Balaam's. afs, and told after a 
Simple biſtorical manner. Now the Bible, to which he fo confidently appeals, 
-exprefsly tells us, that Balaam had the gift of prophecy; that an angel 
intervened; and that God Almighty opened the afs’s mouth. But however 
he is pleafed to conceal the matter, he had a much better proof that the 
Ancients thought beafis bad the ufe of fpeecb in the firſt ages of the world 
than Balaam s afs; and that was Esor's Fases, And this might have led 
him rather to the ftory of Jotham, fo plainly and fimply expofed, that, 
had not only the ferpemt, but the tree of knowledge likewife fpoken, he 
could have given a good account of the matter, by Jotham's fable; told 
aſter. a fimple biftorical manner, like all the relations in the Old Teflament. 
A great improvement, believe me, this, to his difcovery,—shat the ancients 
thought not only that beaſto, but that trees poke in the firft ages of the world. 


The Ancients! an’ pleaſe you, It is true, they delighted in fabulous 
traditions, 
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traditions. But what then? they had always the fenfe to give a fufficient 
caufe to every effect. They never reprefented things out of nature, but 
when placed there by fome God, who had nature in his power. Even 
Homer, the father of fables, when he makes the horfes of Achilles ſpeak, 
or feel human paffions, thinks it not enough to reprefent them as ftimu- 
lated by a God, without informing us, that they themfelves were of a 
cœleſtial and immortal race. 

P. 412. [EE]. This account fhews how ridiculoufly the critics were 
employed in feeking out the inventor of the Apologue; they might as 
well have fought for the inventor of the Metaphor, and carried their re- 
fearches fill further, and with Sancho Pancha inquired after the inventor 
of eating and drinking. 

P. 414. (FF].—Kai iv Aiyusls piv roit ispitat eur, 09 srv h ile, 
s) tay Alyvr iu) Grève Tpapuxruv di rie, diaqeeas, EIMETOAOTPAOIKQN «t, 
nal IEPOTATOIK N, xai STMBOAIKQN® rà» piv R jau vale pines, tev 
& AM xala tiras ainlpss. De Vita Pythagoræ, cap. xi. & xii. p. 15. 
Ed. Kufteri. Holſtenius tranflates réy piv Renee yu, A, pipro, rar & 
GArAnyopspinny xala siras aimless, in this manner: Quorum illud propriam 
„& communem loquendi conſuetudinem imitatur ; reliqua per allegorias fub 
* quibufdam ænigmatum involucris fenfum exprimunt." By which, it 
feems, he underftood r&v uiv xoveneyspivur xala piusow to be an explanation 
of the nature of epiftolary writing ; and vuv dt d xaa Tiva ampie, 
of the nature both of hieroglyphic and /ymbolic; whereas the firft words 
are an explanation of hieroglyphic writing, and the fecond only of fym- 
bolic. For Porphyry having named three kinds of writing, the firft com- 
mon to all people ; the two other peculiar, at that time, to the Egyptians; 
when he comes to fpeak of their natures, he judicioufly omits explaining the 
epiflolary, which all the world knew, and confines his difcourfe to the 
bierozlypbic and fymbolic. But was it, as Holftenius thought, that he ex- 
plained the nature of the epiffolary in the words ray piv xoiorolspirur, &c. 
then has he entirely omitted the proper hieroglyphic (for the riv dè I 
pspiny, &c. relates only to the /ymébolic); which had been an unpardonable 
fault. But that this is Holſtenius's miſtake is further feen by the next 
paſſage from Clemens Alexandrinus : for what Porphyry calls bieroglyphical 
and fymbolical, Clemens calls bieroglypbical ; ufing hieroglyphical as a ge- 
neric term, which Porphyry ufed as a ſpeciſic. Clemens, I fay, giving 

Vou, II. 4S an 
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an account of the nature of hieroglyphic writing, tells us it was of two 
forts ; the onc, KYPIOAOTEITAI KATA MIMHZIN, direé?ly and fimply imitates 
the thing intended to be reprefented ; by this he meant the proper hierogly phic _ 
(which Porphyry, in his enumeration of the kinds, diltinguifhes from the 
fymbolic) ; and what is more, Porphyry feems to have borrowed his expref- 
fion of ray piv xowereysuiver xala px», from Clemens's aue νννν a 
puni, by which this latter evidently means to expreſs the nature of the 
proper hieroglyphic. Beſides, Clemens, who gives the nature of epitto- 
lary writing, with the fame judgement that Porphyry omitted giving it, 
deicribes it in a very different manner, and with great propriety, thus, 
$; 9 piv iss id rev v ZETOIXEIQN KTPIOAOTIKH. Vet a learned writer, 
fupported by the authority of Holftenius, which ferved his purpofe in 
an argument for the low antiquity of Egypt, would perfuade us that Por- 
plyry did not mean by the expreffion xovoreySpers xalà Ahne, that the characters 
Le {poke of imitated the forms or figures of the things intended by them, rox 
that was mot the pipnes which tbe ancient writers afcribed to LETTERS. 
(Sacr. and Prof. Hift of the World connect. vol. II. p. 296.) This argu- 
ment is a Petitio Principii, which fuppofes Porphyry to be here defcribing 
epiftolary writing. On this fuppofition the writer fays, that tbe imitation 
of the forms or figures of things is net the pianon the ancient writers aſcribed 
to letters, Certainly it is not. But Porphyry is not {peaking of the letters, 
but of hieroglyphic figures: therefore 4/47; docs here, and may any 
where, mean (becauſe it is the literal ſenſe of the word) imitation of the 
figure of things. However, let us confider his criticilm on this word, 
though it makes fo little to his purpofe :—Socrates in Plato fays, it feems, 
è h rey evarasi X, ypspuarten tàs seis ter KAI ATIOMIMOTMENOZ* 
and the ancients, the learned writer tells us, were exceeding philosophical 
in their accounts of both words and letters: when a word or found was thought 
fully to expreſi, according to their notions, the thing which it was defigned to 
be the name of, shen they called it the sixuv, or picture of that thing. The 
ancients were, without doubt, wonderfully profound ; if we will believe 
Kircher and his ſchool: but if a plain man may be beard, all the 
myftery of Ain, and tie, was fimply this: Alphabetic letters, as we 
have obferved, fprung from hieroglyphic characters; and even received 
their form from thence. Now the ancients, as was very natural, when 
they fpoke of the powcr of letters, and of words compofed of letters, 
frequently 
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frequently transferred the terms ipse and ix», to thefe, which pros 
perly belonged to hieroglyphic characters : a plain proof of this is the 
very word art, quoted by the learned writer from Plato; which 
literally fignifies, to imitate from an exemplar, but figuratively, to expre/t, 
at large: So <adepa originally fignified any thing formed and fafhioned 
by art; traductively, a fimilitude in fpeech, nay, the muſical modula- 
tion of the voice. There is a remarkable paſſage in Plutarch’s difcourfe 
of the Pythian propbetefs no longer rendering ber prophecies in verſe; where 
the word cadena is generally thought to be ufed in the firft of theſe tra- 
ductive fenfes, but I think it muft be underftood in the fecond ; {peaking 
of the ancient manner of delivering the oracles, he fays,—sx dle, 
Edi Nl, GAD’ iv Erg X, foy x21 TIAASMATI xad pilapopais drr, xa per a. 
Mr. Le Clerc, [De Prophetia, p. 18. tom. iv. Comm. in V. T.] tranflates 
the latter part thus, pedibus vincta, tumida, gaaftis & tralatitiis verbis 
conftantia, & cum tibia pronunciata, But w>depah fignifics here, not 
quefitis verbis, but that modulation of the voice which we may call placida 
conformatio, and is oppofed to sx», a contrary modulation of the voice, 
which may be called gravis cenformatio. Theſe two were uſed in the 
theatre (to which the matter is compared) in a kind of recitative on the 
flute: fo that what Plutarch would fay, is this, that the ancient oracles 
were not only delivered in verfe, and in a pompous figurative ftyle, but 
were fung likewife to the flute. To dhe and cadepal he oppofed d;, 
in the fenfe of untunable; and to pélapopai; órpares he oppofed r, 
plain, fimple. Plutarch ufes caxepx again in the ſenſe of conformatio, 
where fpeaking of the elocution of Pericles, he calls it ITAAZMA ende 
aden, a compeſed modulation of voice. But Quintilian employs it in the 
very fenfe in queſtion, to exprefs a ſoft and delicate modulation of voice. 
Sit autem imprimis lectio virilis & cum fuavitate quadam gravis, & non 
quidem proſæ fimilis, quia carmen eft, & fe poeta canere teſtantur. Non 
tamen in canticum diffoluta, nec PLAsMATE (ut nunc a plerifque fit) effoc- 
minata, I. i. c. 14. Hence again, in another traduction, plujma was uſed 
to ſignify a certain medicine, that ſpeakers in public took to render their 
voice foft and harmonious : 


Sede leges celfa, liguido cum plaſmate guttur 
Mobile conlueris———Perf. Sat. i. ver. 17. 


«Sa Turnebus, 
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Turnebus, not attending to this progreffive change in the fenfe of words, 
and taking his fignification of plaſna from the paſſage of Quintilian, fup- 
poſed that plafma, in this place of the poet, fignifies not a medicament, 
but a foft and delicate modulation of the voice.—Eft cùm molli & tenera 
ſictaque vocula poema eliquaverit udo gutture. Eft enim plafma, ut alio 
loco docui, cum vox eft tenera. & mollis. On the other hand, Lubin, 
who had taken his fignification of plaſua from this place, will needs have 
the fame word in the paſſage quoted above from Quintilian to fignify not 
a foft and delicate modulation of the voice, but a medicament. Turnebi 
hujus loci explicatio, l. xxviii. c. 26. Adverfar. mihi non placet, & hoc 
Quintiliani loco refutatur. Comment. in Perf. 

P. 415. [GG]. xar oixuicrsla pilaorls xai pilahbalis, That is, as I underftand 
it, reprefented one thing by another, which other hath qualities bearing 
relation or analogy to the thing reprefented. 

P. 415. (HH). de dd rev dN - The Latin tranflator keeps 
clofe to his original, anaglyphicis dgſcribunt; and Stanley, (Lives ot 
Phil. p. 350. ed. 5d.) they write by anaghpbics: as if this was a new 
fpecies of writing, now firft mentioned by Clemens, and to be added to 
the other three: whereas, I fuppofe, it was Clemens's intention only to: 
tell us that tropical fymbols were chieſſy to. be met with on their ſtone. 
monuments, engraven in relief : which was true.. 

P. 415. [I1]. Abr of wap Ae vad dH wur piv wie» rw» 
Alyualixy ypappolsuv pilodey ixpasidveri, 1$». EIHZTOAQTPAOIKHN. Ni“ 
Adipny dì, viv IEPATIK IN, $ ouvra: ei 1H tt üsse & xoà redsilaizr,. 
s» IEPOPATOIKHN, as "piv igs d vp Y c, xupiohoyixs* d dà ccf 
Qoo sis d evp Cox; $ pin Nu hc Uf xarà piaren” I dtp rpomixos yerpilas® 
2 & civlexpus NH fa xala tivas ale. "Hrov d perlt Gsdotvesy xverov wo- 
Zodym &, ex u porvotidie, xala vo xupsodoysacron dG” pr, di, xav omuórnla ils 
yolis nad lalis, va d ekxardrlostess rd d, r, lex npalitorae, apa ili · 
vi; Nu vc Be I rab Stodoyapivore pulos waprdderl;, ara qa pus dz rc 
da e 13 d. u sàs aiviypns, spire t det. S lc rode. v3 piv yàp tay & 
dew, d tiv wogan r Nr, dp. edam amuxxdo v» 4 "Hao, re ocu 
navbape. i693 xorshgis ix vae. Borin; TAs XN cracar, alien 1 
Strom. lib. v. p. 555, 5 56. Ed. Morell.—$; 3 H igs did r, x H geixtiuv 
xopeAoyonls 30, oft d ni, the Latin tranflator turns thus, Cujus una quidem 
el per prima elementa. xvporoynwà, id eft, proprie loquens ; altera vero fymbo- 

lica, 
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lica, id oft, per figna fignificans. This is fo faithfully tranflated, that it 
preferves.the very ambiguity of the original, and leaves us ſtill to guefs 
at the author's divifion. Marſham takes it jut wrong; and fo docs his ne- 
phew Stanley; the firt of thefe learned men quotes and tranflates the 
paffage thus: Triplex erat apud /Egyptios cbara&lerum ratio, “Exisedohpagun, 
ad jcribendas epiftolas apta, five vulgaris; "Val, qua utuntur. “lepoypaupaicss, 
qui de rebus facris ſcribunt, & "Looyxuguet, facra. fculptura ; nvjus due funt 
Species, Kuponoyoc, proprie loquens per prima elementa, & Thb, per 
figna [Can. Chron. p. 38. Franeq, Ed.) The fecond thus,——the laf aud 
mejl perfec], hieroglyphical; wHEREOF one is curiologic, the other fymbolic. 
[Lives.of Phil. p. 329. 3d ed.]. By this interpretation, the learned Father 
is, 1. made to cnumerate three kinds of writing, but to explain only the 
laft, namely bieroglyphics ;. 2. which is worfe, he is made to fay one kind 
of hieroglyphics was by letters of an alphabet; for that is the meaning. 
af da rev cpm» go: 3. Which is fill worſe, he is made to divide 
hieroglyphics into two forts, curiclogic and fymbolic;. and fymbalic into 
three forts, curiologic, tropical, and allegorical; which makes the prior di- 
vifion into curiologic and fymbolic, inaccurate and abſurd; and fpreads a 
general confufion over the whole paſſage. Their miftake ſeems to have 
arifen fron fuppofing stds ispcyavguetis (the immediate antecedent) was un. 
derftood at iis n pi» isi; whereas it was the more remote antecedent, pibcds 
Aiyrlicy yexuperuv ; and what made them ſuppoſe this, was, I prefumc, 
the author's expreffing the common plain way of writing by letters of an 
alphabet, and the common plain way of imitating by figures (two very- 
different things) by the fame words, xvecdcyima and Ayer, not con- 
fidering that da rav. apr g, joined to the adjective, fignified writing. 
by letters; and, xzræ pipnew, joined to the verb, fignified writing by 
Figures. In a word then, the plain and cafy meaning of Clemens is this, — 
* The Egyptian method of writing was epittolic, facerdotal, and hic- 
c roglyphical; of this met!.od, the epiftolic and ſacerdotal were by letters: 
* of an alphabet; the hieroglyphical, by fymbols : iymbols were of three 
6. kinds, curiologic, tropical, and allegorical.” 

F. 415. [KK]. This was indeed a very logical conclufion from the opi- 
nion tha’ b. roglyphics u ere inv sted to bide myfleries; but the high impro- 


bability cf the fact ſhould have led them, one wou'd thiok, to the fali- 
hood 
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hood of the premiſſes. That the Egyptians had letters before they had 
bieroglyplics, ſeems to me as extravagant as that they danced before they 
could walk ; and, 1 believe, will fcem fo to all who confider the firft part 
of this diflertation. However, a modern writer has taken up that opie 
nion: and tells us in plain terms, that the Dieroglypbical way of writing was 
not the moft ancient way of writing in Egypt; (Connect. of the Sacr. and 
Prof. Hift. vol. I. p. 230. and again to the fame purpoſe, vol. II. 293, 
294.) partly, I prefume, as it favoured the hypothefis of the low anti- 
quity of Egypt; and partly, perhaps, in compliment to that confequen- 
tial notion, that not only all arts and ſciences came from the Hebrews, but all 
the vehicles of knowledge likewife; whence, particularly, the author of 
the Court of the Gentiles derives hieroglyphics. The greateft pieces of the 
yewifb wifdom, fays Mr. Gale, were couched under the cover of fymbols and 
types, scbence the Egyptians and other nations borrowed their bieroglypbic and 
Symbolic wifdom, (Parti. p. 77.] But on what ground does the author 
of the Connection build, in fupport of his opinion? On this, that Zetters 
are very ancient; in which, without doubt, he is right: but furely not 
fo ancient as he would have them. However, the Argument he ufes is 
certainly a very perverfe one : There isone confideration more, fays he, which 
makes it very probable that the ufe of LETTERS came from Noab, and out of 
the firft world, and that is the account which the Chinefe give of their 
LETTERS. They affert their firft emperor, whom they name Fohy, to be the 
inventor of them; before Fohy they bave no records, and their Fohy and 
Noah were tbe fame perfon, [vol. I. p. 236.] Now it unluckily happens 
that the Chinefe are without LETTERS, even to this day. Nor are we, 
for all this, to think our author ignorant of the nature of the Chinefe cha- 
racters; for he tells us foon after, that she Chinefe have no notion of alpha- 
betical letters, but make uſe of chara&lers to exprefs their meaning, Their characters 
ars not defigned to exprefi words, for they are ufed by foveral neighbouring nations 
who differ in language. (p. 244.] Thus the learned writer, before he was 
aware, in endeavouring to prove letters of higher antiquity than Bieregly- 
phics, hath proved juft the contrery ; even that hicroglyphic characters, not 
letters, were the «writing fo early as his Noah: For the Chinefe charac- 
ters are properly hieroglyphics, that is, marks for things, not word:; and 
hicroglypbics they are called by all the miffionaries from whom we have 
the moit authentic accounts of China. But had their characters been 
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indeed /etfers, as our author, in this place, by miftake fuppofed them, yet ſtill 
his argument would have had uo weight; and I will beg leave to tcl] 
him why: The Chinefe characters in ufe at prefent are very modern in 
compariſon of the monarchy. The miffionaries tell us (as may be feen by 
the quotations given above) that the Chinefe character hath undergone 
feveral changes; that their firft way of writing was, like the Mexican, by 
picture ; that they then abbreviated it in the manner of the moft ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics; and at length brought it, by many gradual im- 
provements, to its prefent contracted form: yet a real charatier or biero- 
glyphic the Chinefe writing {till is; and fo is likely to- continue. 

P. 418. (LL) A late curious Voyager, who had examined the larger 
PYRAMIDS With great exactneſs, and found no hieroglyphics infcribed upon 
them, either without or within, concludes, rather too haflily, that they 
were built before the ufe of hieroglyphic writing in Egypt; and from 
thence infinuates another coneluſion, in favour of the abfurd hy pothefis here 
confuted, that hieroglyphics were not the firft fpecies of writing known in 
Egypt; and, confequently, did not come from picturc-writing, but from 
alphabetic marks; a foolifh error, which betrays great ignorance in the 
natural progrefs of human knowledge. * Si je fuppofc (fays Captain Nor- 
* den) que les Pyramides, méme les dernieres, ont été elcvées avant que 
** l'on eüt l'ufage des hieroglyphes, je ne l'avance fans fondement. Qui 
«* pourroit fe perfuader, que les Egyptiens euffent laiffé ces fuperbes monu- 
& mens, fans la moindre infcriptien hicroglyphique, eux, qui, comme on 
* l'obferve de toutes parts, prodigucoicnt les hieroglyphes fur tous ks 
* edifices de quelque conũderation? Or on n'en appergoit aucun, ni au 
** dedans, ni au dehors, des pyramides, pas méme fur les ruines des temples 
* de la feconde et de la troiticme pyramide: nft ce pas une preuve. que 
* l'origine des pyramides précéde cele des hieroglyphes, que l'on re- 
* garde ncanmoins comme les premiers caracteres dont on ait uſẽ en 
* Egypte.” Voyage d'Egzpte, 3me partie, p. 75. 

The curious voyager not only fatisies himſelf in accounting for the want 
of hieroglyphic characters on the Pyramids, by their being built before 
the invention of fuch characters, but fecms to value himfelf upon a diſco- 
very reſulting from it, that Hisraglyphics were not tbe firft fort of writing in 
Fgypt. But there is a greater difficulty in this matter than he was aware 
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Tt hath been proved at large, that marks for things, by a kind of picture- 
writing, were the firft rude effort of every people upon earth, to convey 
and perpetuate their intelligence and conceptions to one another, as foon 
as they began to aſſociate into tribes and nations. The Monuments in 
queflion are a proof that the erectors of them had advanced in the arts of 
civil lite. No one then, who underſtands what Society is, can doubt but 
that the Egyptians had then a method of conveying their thoughts at a 
diſlance, by vifible marks: and no one, acquainted with the flow pro- 
greſs of human inventions, can imagine that alphabetic writing was the firft 
effort towards this conveyance. Hence arifes the difficulty. 

But this obfervation of the curious voyager, which furnifhes the difficul- 
ty, ſupplies the ſolution. Suppoſe only the Pyramids to be erected in the 
interval between the inventions of curiologic and tropical hieroglyphics, 
that is, between their natural and more artificial ftate, and the difficulty 
vanifhes : For in their natural ſtate, they would be only uſed out of neceffi- 
ty ; and not for ornament, luxury, or decoration. So that it is no wonder 
we do not find them on the PynAMIDS in pompous and flattering infcrip- 
tion s like thofe on the osELisks. 

His obfervation Norden, indeed, gives as a proof of the high antiquity 
of the pyramids; and very juftly. But his drawings furnifh us with ano- 
ther argument in fupport of this truth, which he himſelf ſeems not to 
have confidered : It is this, that the general idea of Egyptian architecture 
was entirely taken from the PYRAMIDS : which nothing fure but the high 
veneration for them, increafed by their remote antiquity, could poffibly 
have occafioned ; fince the figure of thefe fepulchral monuments, fo well 
adapted to triumph over time, is the moft inconvenient that can poffibly 
be imagined for habitable ſtructures, whether public or private; and ex- 
ceedingly grotefque, in all others. And yet we fee, from the ancient 
ruins of Egypt, of which this diligent and exact Traveller has given us fo 
fine drawings, that all their buildings, without exception, were raifed on 
the idea and genius of the, Pyramids. We are fupprifed to find not only 
their ports, their door-fleads (See plates CIX.—CXVIII.) but even the 
very walls of their temples, [Pl. CXLVII.—VIIL.—CLI.—CLIV.? nay, 
of their towns, narrowing upwards and inclining inwards, in the manner 
of a modern fortification. (Pl. XCIX.—CXV.—CXXXVIII.)-—But to re · 
turn to the folution given above: It may be faid, perhaps, *' Allow the 
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pyramids to have been erected in the interval between the invention of 
curiologic and tropical hieroglyphics. What hindered the l'gvptians from 
ſeribbling over thefe bulky monuments with their firft rude ctlays, as other 
barbarous nations have donc upon their rocks? of which we find ſpecimens 
enough in Scandinavia, North-Eaft Tartary, and eliewhere.” Indeed I 
know of nothing but custom that hindercd them; that fovcreign Miftrcis 
of the world, who only is of force to control and conquer Nature: And 
that Cuftom did effectually hinder them, is very plain, from our finding no 
ſpecimens of any of their firit rude hieroglyphic paintings; though, from 
them, their improved hieroglyphics received their birth, Nor did they 
want, any more than other Barbarians, their ifolated rocks for this pur- 
pote : they had them very commodioufly bordering on the Nile, and in 
view of all paffengers. And on thele, it is remarkable, they have inſeribed 
their improved hieroglyphics, though we fee no remains of any the earlier 
and ruder efforts of picture-writing. 

But the modefty and referve of this curious Traveller, and his deference 
to learned Antiquity, deferves commendation. He is not of the number of 
thoſe who expect more faith from their Reader than they commonly find. 
or venture to entertain him with difcoveries which he did not expect. For 
the learned reader acquiefces in Antiquity ; the fenfible reader prefers the 
evidence of a contemporary writer to the conjectures of a modern tras ` 
veller : yet fuch is the general humour of our Voyagers, that they think 
they do nothing, if they do not rectify the errors of Antiquity. I have an 
ingenious meafurer of the Pyramids in my eye, and one of the lateſt too 
(Dr. Shaw), who, in the paffion for faying fomething new, aſſures us, that 
the opinion of their being seputcurgs is an old inveterate miſtake: that 
they are indeed no other than rEMPLEs, for religious worfhip. To ſoften 
fo rugged a paradox, he fays, there was mo univerfal conſent amongf the 
Ancients concerning tbe ufe or purpofe for whicB thefe Pyramids were defigned. 
And was there any univerſal confent amongit them that fnow was white? 
But would this fave the modeſty or underſtanding of him who fhould af- 
firm, after a certain ancient Philofopher, that it was black? And yet fuch 
a onc would have the advantage of our Traveller; who would be hard put 
to it to produce any Ancient, whether Philofopher or otherwife, who faid 
the Pyramids were Temples. But if the pofitive and agreeing teſtimony of 
all the old writers extant may be called univerſal confent, it certainly ids 
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not wanting. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, &c. 
all affure us that the Pyramids were Sepulcéres. Nay, Diodorus, to put 
the matter out of doubt, informs us, that the facred commentaries of their 
Priefts faid fo. But our Traveller fuppofed this univerfal confent to be 
fhaken at leat by Pliny, who tells us, they were built for oftentation, and 
to keep an idle people in cmployment. As if this intimated that, in Pliny's 
opinion, they were not Sepulchres! Suppoſe I fhould fay the great Arch 
at Blenheim was built fer ęſtentation; and if not to fet an idle people to 
work, yet at leaft to make them ftare: Docs this contradict the univerſal 
confent of its being a Bridge, though as much too large for the water that 
runs under it, as the Pyramids were for the bodies contained in them? In 
a word, Pliny is not {peaking of the ufe to which the buidings were applied, 
but of the motives tor their erection. 

P. 422. [MM] Againſt this, a late furious writer objects“ But is it 
** credible that the polite and learned priefts of Egypt would ufe a method: 
* to hide and fecrete their knowledge, which the more rude and barba- 
** rous nations employed to publifh and divulge theirs? Or can you con- 
** ceive that a curious and ftudied refinement of fo knowing and enlight- 
* ened a people as the Egyptians fhould be one and the very fame thing 
** with a rude and fimple invention of thofe nations which were moft bar- 
** barous and uncivilized ?" — Jackfon's Chronol. vol. III. p. 357. 

l anfwer by another queftion—Is it credible that the polite and learned 
orators and hiftorians of Greece and Rome fhould, out of choice, ufe a 
method {FIGURATIVE EXPRESSION ] to perfect their eloquence, which the 
firt rude and barbarous nation employed out of neceffity, and which 
rude and barbarous nations ftill emplov, for want of intellectual ideas, 
and more abftract terms? Or can you conceive, that a curious and fludied 
refinement of. drefs, in fo knowing and enlightened a people as the prefent 
French, ſhoulil be one and the fame thing with tbe rude and fimple invention of 
leathern garments to cover nakednefs amongft the Laplanders, a people 
moft barbarous and uncivilized? But if it difpleafes our Chronologiſt, 
that fo enlightened and refined a people as the Egyptians fhould pride 
themfelves in the rude and fimple invention of barbarians: what will he: 
fay to find, that the moft favage people upon earth go a ftep beyond the 
moft polifhed in the delicacy and luxury of fpeech? Yet this is the cafe 
of the Greenlanders, or the miffionary Egede deceives us. The women 
(fays he) bave a dialed? different from tbe min, making ufe of the fofteft letters 
at tbe ends of words, inſteud of the bard ones. Witt. of Greenland, p. 160. 

P. 423. 
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P. 423. [NN] This hieroglyphic likewife fignified the earth; for the 
firit rude mortals imagined, that that which fuftained them was the Deity 
which gave them Being. So Hefiod, who took his notions of the earth 
from the Egyptians, deſcribes her after their paintings; rar ETPTETEP- 
NOZ, which the figure of the Diana multimammia well explains. But 
Shakfpeare, who, as Mr. Pope finely obferves, had immediately from nature 
what tbe two Greek poets, Homer and Hefiod, received through Egyptian 
Strainers, paints this famous Dieroglypbic with much more life and fpirit : 

** Common Mother thou ! 
** Whofe womb unmeafurable and infinite BREAST 
** Teems and feeds all.” 


That Hefiod had there the Egyptian Goddefs in his mind, is plain from 
the character he gives of her in the words fubjoined, 
warun iQ» arpar; aid 

*Abavdruy, 
for the earth was the firft habitation of thofe Gods which Greece borrowed 
of the Egyptians: from whence, as the poet infinuates, they were trans- 
ferred into heaven : 

Tara di ros cptroy piv kytiyalo Teov tavry 

Ovpasiv agtpónf', Tre puv wept wala van, 

“Oge’ tin paxdpeci died Uo acgarts aiti. 

P. 425. [OO] A very curious ſpecimen of this hafty delineation of the 
outlines of the figures (which gave birth to the running-hand character we 
are here ſpeaking of) the reader will find in Kircher, p. 3 50. of his Oedip. 
Ægypt. tom. iii. where he has given the characters on the Florentine obe- 
lifk, which, though dignified by that name, is only a late mimic in mini- 
ature of the fuperb monuments ſo intitled. See plate VIII. 

P. 425. [PP] The account which a miffionary jefuit gives us of the 
feveral forts of writing amongft the Chinefe will illuftrate this matter :— 
Parmi ces caracteret il y en a de plufieurs fortes. Les premiers ne font prefque 
Plus d'ufage, & on ne les conferve que pour faire honneur à l'antiquité, Les 
Seconds beaucoup moins anciens n'ont place que dans les inferiptions publiques: 
quand on en a befoin, on confulte les livres, & à la faveur des dictionnaires il 
€f facile de les dechiffrer. Les troifiemes, beaucoup plus reguliers & plus 
beaux, fervent dans l'impre/fton et même dans Vecriture ordinaire. Neanmoins 
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commie les traits en font Lien fermez, il faut un temps conſideral: le pour ks 
ectice; c'el pour cela qu'on a trouvé une quatrieme eſpece d'ecriture, 
Con: les treits pluz liez & moins cittinguez, les uns des autres, donnent là 
facilité d'cciire plus viſte- e trois d.ruiers curuſdes es ont entre cux beaucoup 
de veffemblance, et reſpo dent affiz à nos lettres capitales, aux lettres d'inpr.J- 
hot, et à l'ecriture ordinuirc.— Ni uvenur Memeires fw letat prefent de la 
C. ine, por le P. L. Le Comte, tom i. stm. 1698, p. 258, 239. And here 
let me juf take notice of a ridiculous miſtake into which the «quivocation 
of the word Nere (a term ſignitying as well fborr-bund. characters, as bic- 
roghphical) drew a certain learned grammarian : who in a letter to his 
friend (Gio. dut Rom. p. 414. ed. 1751] undertaking to give the original 
of flort-band charucters, rejects the account of the ancients (which makes 
them a Roman invention; to fetch them from the Barbarians; and wiit 
have them to be indeed the fame as the Jgnoradiies Litere of the Hgyptians 
(mentioned by Apuleius’ and the prefent Chinefe characters ; that is, real 
Lierighb e. But bad be confidered, that the sores of fhort-ba.d were 
marks for cords, and the votes of biereglyplics marks tor thins, he would 
have feen that they had no manner of relation to one another, but were 
of different original, and employed to different ends: He thinks, however, 
he has found a ſupport for his notion in St. Jerom; who, he fays, tells us 
fomewhere or other, that they came from the Barbarians: Reflant adbuc 
or, que cum ex Barbarorum puto ortu nate fint, rationem amikre. But 
without fearching for the place, and recurring to the context, we may 
fat ly pronounce, that St. Jerom meant here by Nor x, not she rotes ef 
Fort- bund, but bi roglypbie not:s ; by his faying of them raticnent amifere 5 
which was not true of Sori · bun. l notes, but very true of bierogh plical. 


P. 4:8. [O. To this, perhaps, it may be objected that literary 
«ritig had the name of cpi/ldarr, rather for its being afterwards qm- 
ployed in fuch kind of compofitions ; becaufe Clemens Alexandrinus fas, 
Abat Atifa the Perfian emprefs was the firft that wrote ep files; and Ta- 
ian, where he gives a lilt of fome Inventors, expreſſes himſelf, from Hel- 
lanicus the hiftorian, in this manner, "Eroa; T. NTASSEIN ikes x Mpe 
c welt nymcagiem yu, xalits (nv EMMA, , Arca di Šupa airi &. 
But to this it may bc replied, that the ſuppoſition of literary writing’s 
having the name of epifolary from any later application of alphabetic letters 


10 this fort of compoſition, is very ; recarious : for it may be afked, why 
rather 
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rather a name from epij?les than from any nobler fort of compofition, in 
Which we muft needs conclude letters had been employed, before the uia 
of epittles, if epiitles were fo lately invented ? But the truth is, if by ew. 
‘scour, which word Clemens likewife uks, we are to underſtand the c m- 
Paſing, and not the artificial clofing and ſculing up of the tablets in which the 
Ancients wrote their epiſties (the more natural ſenſe of the word, and an 
invention more to the genius of a court lady) we mutt needs fay the whole 
ftory of Atofla's invention is a very idle ene, and worth only the attention 
of fuch triflers as the writers Of the invention of things ; trom whence Tatian 
and Clemens had it : they might as well have enquired after the inven- 
tots of /peech : writing epiſtles being as early as the occafions of commu- 
nicating the thoughts at a diſtance; that is, as carly as hunran commerce.. 
We find in the Z. F. ver. 169. Bellerophon carrying an epiſtle from Pras. 
tus to lobates. No, fays a great Critic, [lee p 539. of the Differtation 
** upon Pbula I:] this was no epittle, as Pliny rightly remarks, but codi» 
* cilli; and Homer himfelf calls it rağ sw." I do not comprehend. 
the force of the learned perfon’s argument; the point betweer him and 
his noble adverfary was concerning the (inr, not the name; but Pliuy's ob- 
fervatios, and his own, is concerning the name, not the thing. Let what 
Bellerophon carried be wivak ve, [mail caves of wood ccv. red witbwa x, 
and written upon by a pen of metal, yet was it etl ntially an eile, if Ci. 
cero's definition of an episile be a true one : Lec ejl, fays he, Epijtche prce 
prium, ut is ad quem ſrribitur, de is rebus quas ignorant, certior fat. Why 
Pliny taid, this wiz guske was not an epil, but a codicil, was becauſe 
fmall leaves of wood covered with wax, when written. on, were called bv 
his country men codiciili; and a miſſive-paper, ef. tet: that this was his 
meaning appears from the account he gives of the pretended paper ep file of 
Sarpedon mentioned as a great razity by Licinius Mucianus, (See the Ditlerr, 
mentioned above. } 

P. 429. [RR]. By Jones vocis Cicero means word: It was impoffible he 
could ever conceive that brute and inarticulate tounds were almoſt infinite 
See what is ſaid on this matter below. 

I ong before this addition was made to the difcourfe on I lierogly phig 
writing, one of the ableit Philufophers of this age, M. VAbbé de Condillac, 
in his Elki fur l'origine des connoiflarces humaines, had the candour to 
fay, that I had pertecily well difcovered the progreſs by which mea are 
rived to the invention of letters. Cette fection (De. L'ecriture], fays he, 
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étoit prefque achevée, quand l'Effai fur les Hieroglyphes traduit de l'An- 
glois de M. Warburton me tomba entre les mains: Ouvrage ou l'efprit 
philofophique et l'erudition régnent egalement, &c. mes propres reflexions 
avoient auſſi conduit à remarquer que l'écriture n'avoit d'abord été qu’ 
une fimple peinture : mais je n'avois point encore tenté de découvrir par 
quels progrès on «toit arrivé à l'invention des lettres, et il me paroiffoit 
difficile d'y reuſſir. I. a chofe a été parfaitement executée par M. Warbur- 
ton, p. 178. fec. partic.—My own countrymen have been lefs candid : and 
to them the above addition is owing. 

P. 433. [SS]. Tò ui. vd iv Bauru pé» yexupdrav. wip vuv iv Mepón 
phy ypappeareve In Vit. Democr. Segm. xlix. lib. 9. But Reinefius and 
Menage, not apprehending there was any facred myſterious writing out 
of Egypt and its confines, will have the Babylon here mentioned to be 
Babylon in Egypt; but they fhould have reflected how unlikely it was, 
if Democritus had chofen to write of the /acred letters of the Egyptians, that 
he fhould denominate his difcourfe from a place not at all celebrated for 
their ufe, when there were fo many other that thefe characters had rendered 
famous. 

P. 456. [TT]. I have the pleafure to find, that fo fenfible a writer as 
the celebrated Mr. Aftruc, in his Conjectures fur la Genefe, has efpoufed 
this opinion, that alpbabetic writing was in ufe amongſt the Egyptians 
before the time of Motes: He has likewife adopted the arguments 
here employed in fupport of it, as well as this whole theory of bieregly- 
phic writing. 

P. 437. [UU]. Exod. xxviii. 21. And the /tones foall be with tbe names 
of the children of Urael, twelve, according to their names; LIKE THE Ex- 
GRAVINGS OF A SIGNET, every one with bis name fhail they be, according to 
the twelve tribes. And again, ver. 36. Aud thou fhalt make a Plate of 
pure gold, and grave upzn it, like the engravings of a fignet, Hor iIxkEss to 
THE Lorn, Had letters been invented by Moses, and unknown till then 
to the Iſraelites, would he not naturally have faid, when he directed the 
workmen to engrave names and fentences on ſtones and gold,—and in thefe 
engravings you ball employ the alphabetic characters which I bave now in- 
vented and taught ycu the ufe of? On the contrary, he gives them a 
very different direction; he refers them to a model in familiar ufe, —44e 
ihe engravings of a fignet. For the ancient people of the Eaft engraved 
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names and fentences on their feals, juft as the Mahometan princes do at 
prefent.—Mr. Fleuri with great ingenuity confeffes the high perfection of 
the arts at this time amongſt the Ifraelites. Ils fcavoient tailler & graver 
* les pierres precieuſes. Ils etoient Mcnuifiers, Tapiſſieurs, Brodeurs & 
s Parfumeurs. Entre ces arts, il y en a deux que j'admire principale. 
** ment: la taille des pierreries, & la fonte des figures, te]les qu'étoient 
* les Chérubins de l'Arche & le Veau d'or. Ceux qui ont tant foit peu 
** connoiffance des arts, fcavent combien il faut d'artifices & de machines 
** pour ces ouvrages. Si des-lors on les avoit trouvées, on avoit deja 
* bien raffiné, méme dans les arts qui ne fervent qu'à l'ornement; & fi 
* l'on avoit quelque fecret poùr faire les mêmes chofes plus facilement, 
& c'étoit encore une plus grande perfecton, ce qui foit dit en paffant, pour 
** montrer que cette antiquité fi eloignée n’ctoit pas groffiére & ignorante, 
ec comme plufieurs s'imaginent." Moeurs des Ifraelites, fect. 9. 


P. 437. [XXI. A certain anonymous writer, quoted by Crinitus from 
an ancient MS, in his de Boreſta difciplina, is of this opinion. But I 
quote him chiefly for his pacific difpofition to accommodate and compro- 
mife matters, by giving every nation its fhare in the glory of the inven- 
tion; not, I mean, of the alphabetic peer, but of the various alphabetic 


charatlers : 


* Mofes primus Hebraicas exaravit literas ; 

** Mente Phoeniccs fagaci condiderunt Atticas ;. 

** Quas Latini fcriptitamus, edidit Nicoftrata ;. 

** Abraham Syras, & idem repperit Chaldaicas ; 

** [fis arte non minore, protulit Ægyptiacas: 

** Gulfila promfit Gecarum, quas videmus, literas." 


P. 445. [YY]. Les Iroquois, comme les Lacedemoniens, vculent un 
difcours vif & concis; leur Style eft cependant figuré, & tout metaphorique. 
Meurs des Sauvages Ameriquains comparées aux Maurs des premiers Temps, 
par Laftax, tom. i. p. 480. 4to.. And of the various languages of all 
the people on that great continent in general, he expretfeth himfelf thus, 
I. 2 plüpart de ces Peuples Occidentaux, quoiqu'avcc des Langues tres 
differentes, ont cependant à peu pres la méme genie, la méme fagon de 
penler, et les même tours pour s'exprimer; tom. ii. p. 481. Condamine 


gives pretty much the fame account of the Savages of South America, 
Speaking 
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Speaking of their languages he fays, plufieurs font energiques & fufcepti- 
bks d'eloquence, &c. p. 54. which can mean no other than that their 
terms are highly figurative. But this is the univerfal genius of the lan- 
guege of Barbarians. Egede, in his Hiftery of Greenland, fays, the Lan- 
gu ge is very rich of words and fenfe; and ot fuch xxxkor, that one is often 
at a laß, and puzsl:d to render it in Danifb, p. 165. This energy is appa- 
rently what the French Miffionary calls tout metapborique, Quintilian, 
fpcaking of metaptors, fays, Qua quidem cum ita eft ab ipfa nubis con. 
ceffa natura, ut indocti quoque ac non fentientes ea frequenter utantur, 
lib. vii. c. 6. which fhews, by the way, that Quintilian did not appre: 
hend their true caufe or original.—By all this may be feen bow much M. 
Bullet miftakes the matter, where, in his Memoires fur la langue Celtique, 
he fays, ** Dans les pays chauds une imagination ardente decouvre aife- 
“iment la plus petite reffemblance qu'une chofe peut avoir avec une 
“autre. Elle voit d'abord, par exemple, la report qui fe trove entre un 
** homme cruel & une bête feroce; et pour faire connoitre qu’ elle appere 
** coit cette reflemblance elle donne à cet homme le nom de ‘ligre. Voila 
** l'origine du langage figuré & metaphorique. Dans les pays froides, ou 
imagination n'a pas une vivacité pareille, on fe fert de terms propres pour 
** exprimer chaque chofe, ou appelle tout par fon nom.” Vol. I. p. 6. But 
we find the fact to be juft otherwiſe. 

P. 445. [ZZ]. Kala di ràc curries Bpayvrcyos, xai ainfushar, xà) rd sod 
alx xſiguro cu. «eS di Reyes i» UwepCorai.——p. 213. This being 
the na: ure and genius common to all the barbarous nations upon earth, 
am almoft tempted to believe Geofry of Monmouth, when he fays, that 
he tranflated his worthy hiftory of Britain from the Welch; of which, 
his original, he gives this character, —P/allerata verba & ampullofe dictiones. 
lf this was not fo, one can hardly tell why he fhould mention a circum- 
ftance that neither recommended his copy nor his original. But the cha- 
racter of the ballads of the old Welch Bards fully fupports Diodorus's 
account of the ftyle of the ancient Gauls. 

P. 446. [AAA]. But the important ufe to which the very learned the 
Abbé de Condillac has employed all that has been here faid on this matter, 
may be feen in his excellent Eſſay on the origin of human Knowledge, 
Part IL. which treats of Language. 


P. 446. 
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P. 446. [BBB]. Quintilian makes an objector to the figurative /lyle ar- 
gue thus, —Antiquiffimum quemque maxime fecundum naturam dixiſſe 
contendunt; mox Poetis fimiliores extitiffe, etiamfi parciùs, fimili tamen 
ratione, falfa & impropria virtutes ducentes. On which he obferves— 
qua in difputatione nen nihil veri eft.—It is true, there is Jometbing of 
truth in it, and indeed, not much; for though the polifhers of human 
fpeech did, as the obje&or fays, turn the improprieties of fpeech into 
ornament, it is utterly falfe that the moft ancient fpeakers ufed only fimple 
and proper terms. 

P. 450. [CCC]. So I thought: and fo it has been generally thought. 
But M. de Beaufobre, in his Hiſtoire de Manic hee, lib. iv. c. 4. has made it 
probable, that the heretics had no hand in thefe Abraxas, but that they 
are altogether Pagan. 

P. 451. (DDD]. This charm, which the Arabs called Talifman or Jfa- 
limam, the later Greeks, when they had borrowed the fuperftition, called 
ZTOIXEIA; which fhews of what houſe they fuppofed it to have come; 
suxiia being, as we have obferved, the technical Greek name for bierogly- 
phic characters. 

P. 451. [EEE). The fame error has made the half-paganized Marfilius 
Ficinus fall into the idle conceit, that the Golden Calf was only a Talj- 
man :—Hebrei quoque (fays he) in Ægypto nutriti, ftruere vitulum au- 
reum didicerant, ut eorundem aftrologi putant, ad aucupandum veneris lu- 
næque favorem, contra Scorpionis atque Martis influxum Judzis infeftum. 
De Vita Cælit. Com. I. iii. c. 15. 

P. 452. [FFF]. This Difcourfe on the EcvPrtAN HizROcLYPHICS hatlt 
had the fame fortune abroad, that the Diſcourſe on the sook or Jos hath 
had at home: Like this, it hath been the occafion of much wafte paper, 
and violation of common fenfe. For the Difcourfe on the Hieroglyphics 
having been well tranflated and well received in France, both the /ujeZ 
and the author became known enough to invite all gentlemen fcbolars, better 
able to entertain the Public, to oblige us with their ingenious conjectures ; 
and many a French pen, even to that of a captain of grenadiers, hath 
been drawn, to fhew that the nature of Hieroglyphics is yet as unknown 
as ever. A namelefs differtator, ſur l'Ecriture Hieroglypbique, (who chufes 
to write, as he himſelf very truly fays, in his title-page,—/ud luce maligna) 

VoL. Il. 4U aſſures 
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affures us, that Hieroglyphics were not a fpecies of writing to convey in- 
telligence to the reader, but a mere ornament upon ftone, to entertain the 
eye of the fpectator: So there is an end of the susjecr. The learned 
captain, who wheels in a larger circle, and takes in all the wifdom of 
Egypt, laments with much humanity, the ſuperficiality and ignorance of 
all who have gone before him, and their utter incapacity of getting to the, 
fource of things: So there is an end of the AuTHom. Indeed, the 
Journaliſt who recommends this important work to the public feems to 
have his doubts as to this point.—N’eft ce pas s’avaneer un peu trop, 
(fays he), et peut-on dire que MarsHam pour la Chronologie & l'Hiftoire, 
M. WarsurTon pour les Hieroglyphes, & d'autres fcavans ayent negligé 
de confulter les fources ? 

To fay the truth, thefe wonderful inveftigators of the learning of an- 
cient Egypt, by the mere dint of modern ingenuity, had provocation enough 
to fall upon this unlucky Diícourfe, which no fooner appeared amongft 
them in the fine tranflation of a very learned French lawyer, than the 
celebrated writers of the Journal des Scavans, of March, 1744, and of 
Trevoux of July, in the fame year, announced it to the public in thefe 
terms. Il regne (fays the firft) une fi belle analogie dans le fyfteme de 
** Mr. Warburton, et toutes fes parties tiennent les unes aux autres par 
* un lien fi naturel, qu'on eft porté à croire que l'origine, & les progrés 
** de l'ecriture & du language ont ~té tels qu'il les a decrits. Le public 
ce doit.avoir bien de l'obligation au Traducteur de lui avoir fait connoi- 
* tre un Ouvrage fi curieux." % M. Warburton (fays the other) n'a pu 
s: fans une erudition profonde, une lecture murement digerce et des re- 
cc flexions infinies traiter avec tant de precifion, de juſteſſe et de netteté, 
* un fujet de lui méme fi difficile à mettre en œuvre. Les plus favans. 
et hommes fe font laiffé feduire fur l'origine des Hieroglyphes; et la 
ce plupart ont regardé un effet du peu d'experience des Egyptiens comme 
** un refinement de la plus myfterieufe ſageſſe. C'eft cette erreur que 
* M. Warburton s'applique particulierement à detruire dans la pre- 
s miere partie. II le fait de la maniere la plus naturelle. Ce n'eft 
* point un fyfleme fondé sun DES IMAGINATIONS VAGUES, Ses rai- 
ce fonnemens, fes preuves, font appuiées fur des rAiTs, fur la NATURE 
** des chofes, & fur LES PRINCIPES LES PLUS LUMINEUX DU. SENS 
*$ COMMUN.” 


P. 4531. 
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P. 453. [GGG]. Amongft the reft, the author of Sacred and Profane 
Hiftory connected; who fays: We have no reaſon to think that theſe 
** hieroglyphics (namely, what we call the curiologic] were fo ancient as 
ce the firft letters: This is his firit anſwer to the opinion that hicrogly- 
phics were more ancient. is fecond is in thefe words: ** They would 
* have been a very imperfect character; many, nay moft occurrences, 
** would be reprefented by them but by halves," vol. II. p. 295. Now 
this to me appears a very good argument why Aieroglyphics were indeed 
the /iz/? rude effort towards recording the human conceptions; and ftill, a 
better, why they could not be the fecond, when men had already found out 
the more compleat method of alphabetic letters. 


P. 454. [HHH]. What hath been faid above of the reafon why Egypt 
alone continued their bieroglypbie characters after the invention of letters, 
and why all other nations thenceforward left them off, will give an eafy 
folution to what a curious traveller feems to think matter of fome wonder, 
namely, that ** the fymbolic learning was the only part of Egyptian wif- 
** dom not tranflated into Greece.” [Dr. Shaw’s Travels, p. 391.]—But 
if this learned man meant not Aieroglyphic cbaratlers, but only the 
mode of Egyptian wifdom employed therein, he raifes a wonder out of his 
own miſtake: that mode was /ran/fated into Greece with the reft; for the 
precepts of Pythagoras were a fantaftic kind of tranflation of hieroglyphic 
pictures into verbal propofitions; and on that account, doubtlefs, called 
SYMBOLS :— Mosa, (fays Plutarch) d: Jr [6 Mufayépas] ws tome, daha 
dat xai Savpdoas res digne, ar HH i. rò cunCorixdy avrav xai jverpidd:e, arae 
Eat a'viypasi v3 doluala® rar yap ra ypxpuaray ipoyiupixws siy axodtnes 
TÀ wed rev Ilcha cpu e f, Sc oir ic rò MÀ deb iui dippe fand iri 
xoxo vad, priè pm guitver, padè wip paxaipn md iv cixig. De 
If. & Of. p. 632. Edit. Steph. 8vo. Avzixa rd: BxpCape (fays Clemens Alex.) 
$:AoteQía;, wow cQídpx imixexpyspaten; Aptos: ta Tbayópa ZYMBOAA. c 
wiv ò Lapis XH iv oixig an Eee, relist, Ad xai dilvpoy xal apóyNerce 
dopusoy, &c. Strom. lib. v. p. «58. Edit. Colon. 1688, fol. 

P. 456. [II]. The reader may now fee how inconfiderately the learned 
W. Baxter pronounced upon the matter when he ſaid, The fix y 
“ of the Egyptians were note ſacræ borrowed from the Onirocritics, and 
“ therefore divine." App. to his Gloff. Antiq. Rom. pag. 414.) Nor 
does the more judicious Mr. Daubuz conclude lefs erroneoufly, wheg he 

4U2 fuppofes 
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fuppofes that both onirocritic and  bieroglypbics tood upon one common 
foundation. But he was mifled by Kircher, and certain late Greek 
writers, who pretended that the ancient Egyptians had I can't tell what no- 
tion of a clofe union between vifible bodies in heaven, the invifible dei- 
ties, and this inferior world, by fuch a concatenation from the higheft to 
the loweft, that the affections of the higher link reached the lower 
throughout the whole chain ; for that the intellectual world is fo exact a 
copy and idea of the vifible, that nothing is done in the vifible, but 
what is decreed before and exemplified in the intellectual. (Prelim. Dif- 
courfe to his Comm. on the Revetartions.] This was the feníclefs jargon 
of Jamblichus, Porphyry, Procius, and the reft of that fanatic tribe of 
Pythagorean-Platonifts ; and this they obtruded on the world for old 
Egyptian wifdom ; the vanity of which pretence has been confuted in the 
firſt volume. It is hard to fay whether thefe Enthuſiaſts believed themfelves, 
there is fuch an equal mixture of folly and knavery in all their writings : 
however, it is certain, Kircher believcd them. 

P. 457. [KKK]. But hieroglyphic writing, as we have obferved, not only 
furnifhed rules of interpretation for their Onirocritics, but figures of fpeech 
for their Orators. So Ifaiah expreffeth the king of Affyria's invafion of 
Judea by the frretching out of bis wines, to fill tbe breadth of tbe land &: 
And afterwards, prophefying againft Egypt and Ethiopia, he fays, Wo 
to the land fhadowing with wincs+. Moſt of the interpreters, indeed, 
explain wings to fignify the fails of their veffels on the Nile: but 
the expreffion evidently means, in general, the over-fhadowing with 
a mighty power: of which wings in hieroglyphic language were the 
emblem. 

P. 457. [LLL]. Thus Suidas on the word ETOIXEIA* ai dxó xa 
Siawrciecss y Óvtipuv ai d dt Sν xp rhv ixCacw cera. Artemidorus tells 
us this was the sechnical word for the phantafms in dreams: 'Ovtieés iss, 
vie À uai Yuxas ToAVT YALU CHarrind vv. icopivuv d'yabuv À na riva di 
Brag IN, Goa piv Aria plag? pra dub, À wears, & iu, ravra 
wida di sixévay dien Quoi Ti» xa} ETOIXEIQN xadsupines, goa hepa 5 UN 
viv pilako vb voissa dhe dirasha: aches Adacxopivss và iche palive 
Oneir. lib. i. cap. 2. And in his fourth book he begins a chapter which- 
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he entitles gi). XTOIXEION in this manner: ILpi N ree ETOIXEIQN pce 
125 imple; vide hat Joxsyrac, SrO 0 A dhe, xus ixn axonpivachas xal 
adr, xai pot iLarxarnbiig brè röv masora N thas. cap. 3. 

P. 457. [MMM]. But the learned Daubuz, in confequence of his truſt- 
ing to the fanatic notion of the late Greek philofophers, ſuppoſes that hie- 
roglyphic marks were called Zrox4», becauſe the firſt compoiers of them 
ujed the beavenly bodies to reprefent the notions of their minds, there being, 
according to them, a myftic fympathetic union and analogy between keavenly and 
earthly things ; confequently that Tren, in this ufe, fignifies the bf of 
beaven : That it may do fo, according to the genius of the Greek tongue, 
he endeavours to prove by its coming from ssxw, which is a military 
term, and fignifies to march in order. [ p. 10. of the Prel. Diſc.] But this 
learned man fhould on this occafion have remembered his own quotation 
from the excellent Quintilian, p. 54. that analogy is not founded upon rea- 
Jon, bat example. Non ratione nititur analogia, fed exemplo; nec lex eft lo- 
quendi, fed obfervatia: ut ipfam analogiam nulla res alia fecerit, quam con- 
ſuetudo. Inſt. lib. i. cap. 10. 

P. 458. [NNN]. Here perhaps I ſhall be told, with the candour 1. 
have commonly experienced, that I have applied the hiftory of Pha- 
raoh's dream in illuftrating the old Pagan method of onirocritic for no. 
other purpoſe than to difcredit Jofeph's prophetic interpretation of it: 
Therefore, though this matter be explained afterwards at large, 1 muft 
here inform the reader, of what every one will be content to know, ex- 
cept fuch as thefe, who never think but to fufpect and never ſuſpect 
but to accufe, that when Go» pleafes to deal with men by his minifters, , 
he generally condefcends to treat them according to their infirmities ; a. 
method which hath all the marks of higheft wifdom as well as goodnefs. 
Phantafms in dreams were fuperftitioufly thought to be /ymbolical: Gop, 
therefore, when it was his good pleafure to fend dreams to Pharaoh, made. 
the foundation of them two well-known fymbols ; and this, doubtlefs, in 
order to engage the dreamer's more ferious attention: But then to con- 
found the Egyptian Onirocritics, thefe dreams were fo circumftanced with. 
matters foreign to the principles of their art, that there was need of a. 
truly divine Interpreter to decipher them. 

P. 459. [OOO]. But if you will believe a late writer, Animal. toerſlip was fo: 
far from coming from Hieroglyphics, that Hieroglyphics came out of Ani- 
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mal-worfhip. This is an unexpected change of the ſcene; but, for our 
comfort, it is only the forced confcquence of a falfe hypothefis, which 
will be well confidered in its place: The bieroglypbical infcriptions of 
* the Egyptians (fays he) are pretty full of the figures of birds, fifhes, 
** beafts, and men, with a few letters ſometimes between them; and this 
* alone is fufficient to hint to us, that they could not come into ufe be- 
fore the animals, reprefented in inícriptions of this fort, were become 
“ by allegory and mythology capable of expreffing various things by 
** their having been varioufly ufed in the ceremonies of their religion." 
Connect. of the Sacred and Profane Hiftory, vol. II. p. 294. But if this 
were the cafe, How came theſe animals to be fo capable of expreffing by 
allegory and mythology ? or in other words, How came they to be the objects 
of worfhip ? We are yet to feek ; and it muft be more than a dint that 
can fupply us with a reaſon. 


P. 463. [PPP]. As unanfwerable a proof as this appears to be, that the 
living Animal was not yet worfhipped in Egypt, (for if it were, what oc- 
cafion for this trouble and expence ?) yet a learned German, fo oddly are 
men’s heads fometimes framed, brings this circumftance to prove that the 
living Animal was at this time worfhipped in Egypt.—Eadem hiftoria 
Mofaica cultus vivorum animalium in ZEgypto, veftigia alia non inficienda, 
tum fepe alias, tum vero omnium clariffime in vituco AuREO nobis offert. 
Jablonfki, Pantheon ZEgy ptorum Prolegom. p. 85. . 

P. 466. (QQO ]. Sis, in the eaftern languages, fignified a /wallow ; 
unter whofe form, as this fable favs, Ifis concealed herſelf: and Busasre, 
which fignifies a cot, was the Egyptian name of Diana, who lay hid under 
that fhape. Hence the learned Bochart ſuppoſes, in his ufual way, that 
the original of this fable was only an equivoque of fome Greek ftory- 
teller, whofe countrymen delighted in the marvellous. But 1. The fable 
was not of Greek invention, if we may believe Diodorus and Lucian; 
the latter of whom, ſpeaking of the Egyptian account of it, fays, taŭra 
yàg apinu iv ret adero Ard yeagivla. mph À apo trav pup», de facrificiis. 
2. This only places the difficulty a ftep backward, without removing 
it: For one might afk, How came the Egyptian name of Diana to fig- 
nify a cat; or the word Sis or Iſis to fignify a ſallezv ? Can any other 
good reafon be given, but that thefe Goddeffes were expreſſed by fuch 
Jymbols in hieroglyphic writing? Agreeably to this, Horapollo tells us 

(lib. 
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[lib. i. cap. 7.] that the bieroghphic for the ful was a bawk, which in 
the Fgvptian tongue was called Buietb, a word compounded of Bai and 
Eib, the firit of which fignified, in that language, the /oul; the other the 
beart : for according to the Egyptians the heart was the inclofure of the 
foul. But if this were the cafe, what we have given above feems the 
more natural original of the ſtory. 

P. 469. [RRR]. /pf, qui irridentur, Ægyptii, nullam leluam, nifi ob 
aliquam uti-ilatem, quam ex ea caperent, confecraverunt.—lta conclud im tas 
men beluas a Barbaris propter benchcium confecratas, Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 36. 
This, in the perſon of Cotta tbe academic. How ill it agrees with what the 
fame Cotta fays afterwards, I have fhewn above : Omne feré genus Beftia- 
rum ZEgyptii conſecraverunt. lib. iii. cap. 15. Now this being a fact, 
and the other but a fpeculation, we fee the reafon has no weight. The 
wonder is that Tully fhould not fee it. But the notion was plaufible, 
and antiquity ſeemed enamoured of it. When Plutarch [If. & Of. j had 
faid, the Jews worfhipped fwine; not content with this fimple calumny, 
he invents a reaſon for it; and takes up this which lay fo commodious 
for thefe occafions ; namely, gratitude to that animal for having taught 
men to plow the ground. 

P. 469. 888.] A paffage in Euſebius ftrongly confirms our opinion 
of the origin of brute-worfhip ; and, confequently, accounts for the adora- 
tion paid to noxious animals: O & autòs mars wip ror Oc, col ix r&y 
LalyavabaG? fia, Set cxeix Qno. wh Tu» ip rug x, iosorwv Snpiev, & dn 
prise pèr da alpro Bi eusir, he dé x) Avun cl; dv ri» d = 
xarir icv ixg· Lb Ar. pdf & xai ravra. wps Apo 4i zws Nye 
Try piv b» rà Azan] er xal r&v Ogtuv auros itth:iarty ò Thal, xai ptr” 
avro) abk.; Doimads te xxi Auro. (Pr. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. Confider 
again what be (Philo) fays in bis tranflation of Sancboniatbo's difcourfe of the 
Pbænician elements, concerning certain reptiles and other venomous’ animals, 
which not only bring no benefit to man, but convey certain mifcbief and de- 
ſtrułlion on whomfcever they [bed their deadly venom. Thefe are bis very words.. 
Taautus therefore confecrated tbe fpecies of dragons and ferpents, and tbe Pbæ- 
nicians and Egyptians follewed bim in this ſuperſtition. The quotation from Philo 
then goes on to fhew, from the nature of the ferpent-kind, why it was made a 
fymbol of the Divinity. The difcourfe of Sanchoniathon here mentioned, 
as tranflated by Philo, was part of a larger work, which he wrote con-. 

cerning , 
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cerning the Phoenician and Egyptian wifdom and learning, and treated of 
bieroglypbic characters, as appears from the title of denis ETOIXEIQN, 
which latter word I have fhewn to be the technical term for biero- 
glypbics : but how a digreffion concerning the confecration of noxious 
animals fhould come into this difcourfe, unlefs the author underítood hie- 
roglypbics to be the origin of brute-worfbip, is difficult to conceive. 

P. 474. [ITT]. And it is remarkable that this, which was done to hide 
the ignominy of vulgar Paganijm, the advocates of the Church of Rome 
have lately revived, to hide the ignominy of vulgar Popery, in their faint- 
worfhip : nothing having been of late more fafhionable amongſt the French 
Philologiſts than the contending againſt that moft eſtabliſhed doctrine of 
early Antiquity, that the greater Gods of Paganifm were all dead men dei- 
fied. Il foit aifé de prouver (fays one of them) que, de tous les Dieux 
du Paganifme, Hercule, Caftor & Pollux font les feuls qui aient eté ve- 
ritablement des hummes. Hift. de l'Academie Royale des Infcript. &c. 
tom. xxiii, p. 17. 

P. 476. [UUU]. Winckelman, in his Hiftoire de l'Art chez les Anciens, 
vol. I. p. 97, fays | am miftaken, in fuppofing it to be made at Rome. 
And that this is an opinion | have adopted without any foundation—il 
ne paroît avoir adopté cette opinion, deftituée de fondement, que parce 
qu'elle cadre avec fon fyfteme. That I told my opinion, becaufe it qua- 
drated with my fyftem, is certain. But that it is not without foundation 
he might have underftood by the very hint I gave of the devotees of Hi in 
Rome. Thefe were very numerous, and had the liberty of celebrating 
their own country rites. And when they had this, it would be hard 
upon them not to permit a Roman Artificer to make them one of the 
proper implements of their worfhip, and decent furniture for their Temple. 
The Jews at the fame time had the like indulgence in Rome, and without 
doubt made the like ufe of it in directing Roman workmen to make them 
utenfils like theſe, once employed in their Temple worfhip. Now fhould one 
of thefe chance to fall into the hands of an antiquarian of the fize of Winc- 
kelman, he would fay they could never have been made at Rome, but at 
Jerufalem, for that they were intirely different from the ftile of the Roman 
fchool. And this wife remark Winckelman makes with regard to the 
Bembine Table—les Hieroglyphes qui s'y trouvent, et qu'on ne voit fur 
aucun ouvrage imité par les Romains, en prouvant l'antiquité et rcfutent 
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d'avance, tous les fentimens qui pourroient y être contraires. But after all 
how does he know but that the Romans might be at one time as fond of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics as we in England (whom he fays have neither art 
nor tafte) have lately been of Chinefe filigrane? Would he therefore, be- 
caufe there is certainly as wide a difference between the Chinefe and the 
Englith ftile as there was between the Egyptian and the Roman, deprive us 
of a fafhion which we have been at fo much pains to make our own? They 
feem to have been fond enough of Hieroglyphics when they were at fo 
much coft and labour of tranfporting to Rome the gigantic Obelifques 
covered all over with them. And though the grandees procured thefe 
for their bulk, and not for their literature, the common people might 
miftake, and grow fond of thefe overbearing ftrangers, for the fake of 
their imputed learning, which they might take upon truft, and be ready 
to tranfcribe into fmaller volumes, fuch as the Bembine Table. In a word, 
the good man, with all the advantage of eye-fight—je n'ai parlé, fays he, 
que de ce que j'ai vu—has not been able to diftinguith between works 
which a Roman artificer was employed to make for a Barbarian cuftomer, 
and thofe he made according to his own fancy, or on Grecian rules, to 
pleafe the more elegant tafte of his own countrymen. 


P. 484. (XXX) To this 1 fhall be bold to add one or two more: For 
though Antiquity be full and clear in this matter, yet left it fhould be faid, 
that as the Greeks talk of things done long before their time, it might 
very*well be that, for the credit of the God, tradition would pretend a 
very early deification, how fhort foever, in reality, of the age of the hero; 
left this, I fay, fhould be objected, I fhall give an inftance or two of the 
fact from contemporary evidence. God fpeaking by the Prophet to the 
king of Tyre fays: Thine heart is lifted up, and thou baft faid, 1 am a God, 
1 fit in the feat of God in tbe midft of tbe feas; yet thou art a man and not 
God.—Wilt thou yet fay before bim that flayeth thee, I am a God? but thou 
Shalt be a man and no God, in the band of bim that flayeth thee, Ezek. xxviii. 
2—9. This I underftand to denote a real worfhip paid to the living king 
of Tyre, by his idolatrous fubjeéts: it is not unlikely but he afterwards 
became one of the Greek Neptunes. The Rabbins feem to have underſtood 
the text in this fenfe, when, as Jerom obferves, they made him to have 
lived a thoufand years. For the Egyptians taught (whofe ceremonial of 
the apotheofis was followed by the reft of the nations) that their firſt God- 
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Kings reigned a thoufand or twelve hundred years a- piece. Alien der (fays 
Diodorus) Je xa) rev Sw» v dar Basinvoas whew Tey X xal danse 
eius ird. p. 15. We have already taken notice of Odin and his early 
confecration. But Tacitus aſſures us, it was a general cuftom amongſt the 
Northern Barbarians to deify without lofs of time: and this not in jeft, like 
their contemporary Romans. For fpeaking of the German nations he fays : 
Ea virgo ¶ Velleda] nationis Bructeræ late imperitabat : Vetere apud Germa- 
nos MORE, Quo pieraſque feminarum fatidicas & augefcente ſuperſtitione, 
arbitrentur peas, lib. iv. hift. And again of the fame heroine : Vidimus 
Divo Vefpafano Velledam, diu apud plerofque Nu M1N1s Loco babitam. Sed 
& olim Auriniam, & complures alias venerati funt, NON ADULATIONE NEC 
TANQUAM FACERENT DEAS. Here the hiftorian hints at the mock deifica- 
tions in Rome, and infinuates, that thefe in Germany were of another na- 
ture, and believed in good earneft. 

P.489. (YYY) This paradox, as we fay, is advanced in defiauce of 
Antiquity. The Myferies, in their fecret communications, taught that 
ALL THE NATIONAL GODS WERE DEAD MEN DEIFIED. Of this we are af- 
fured by the exprefs teftimony of the moft learned ancients, both Gentile 
and Chriftian; Cicero, Julius Firmicus, Plutarch, Euſebius, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Cyprian, and St. Auftin. See the firft volume of the Divine. 
Legation. And will this author pretend to fay, that the inftitutors of the 
Myfteries did not know the true original of their national Gods? But we 
have much more than their bare teftimony ; almoft every rite in the ancient 
worfhip of thefe Gods declared them to be DEAD MOoRTALS : fuch as the 
folemn mournings and lamentations with which they began their celebra- 
tions; the cuftom of never coming to worfhip empty-handed, but with a 
prefent, as was the Eaftern ufe when they approached their princes; the 
building fumptuous houfes for their Gods, and fetting meat before them 
for their refrefhment; with a number of other domeſtic uſages, too tedious 
to dwell upon. Thus the cleareft facts and moft creditable teftimony con- 
cur to fupport this notorious truth ; a truth, which they who moft eagerly 
defended Paganifm, and they who moft malicioufly undermined it; as well 
the minifters of the Myſteries, as Euhemerus and his followers, equally 
allowed. On what then is this author's paradox fupported? On the com- 
mon foundation of moft modern philologic fyftems, grvMoLoctzs ; which, 
like fungous excrefcencies, fpring up from old Hebrew roots, mythologi- 
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cally cultivated. To be let into this new method of improving barren 
fenfe, we are to underftand, that in the ancient oriental tongues the few 
primitive words muft needs bear many different fignifications ; and the 
numerous derivatives be infinitely equivocal. Hence any thing may be 
made of Greek proper names, by turning them to Oriental founds, fo as 
to fuit every fyftem paít, prefent, and to come. To render this familiar 
to the reader by example: M. Pluche's ſyſtem is, that the Gentile Gods 
came from Agriculture: All he wants then, is to pick out (confonant to the 
Greek proper names) Hebrew words which fignify a plow, tillage, or ears 
of corn; and fo his bufinefs is done. Another comes, let it be Fourmont, 
and he brings news, that the Greek Gods were Mofes or Abrabam ; and the 
fame ductile founds produce, from the fame primitive words, a chief, a 
leader, or a true believer ; and then, to ufe his words, Nier u il s'agiffe ici 
du feul Abraham, c'eft. étre aveugle d'efprit & d'un aveuglement irremediable, 
A third and fourth appear upon the fcene, fuppofe them, Le Clerc and 
Bannier; who, prompted by the learned Bochart, fay, that the Greek 
Gods were only Phenician voyagers ; and then, from the fame ready fources, 
flow navigation, fbips, and negociators, And when any one is at a lofs in 
this game of crambo, which can never happen but by being duller than 
ordinary, the kindred dialects of the Chaldee and Arabic lie always ready 
to make up their deficiencies. To give an inftance of all this in the cafe 
of poor diftreffed Osixis, whom hoftile Critics have driven from his family 
and friends, and reduced to a mere vagabond upon earth. M, Pluche 
derives his name from Ocbofi-erets, domaine de la terre; Mr. Fourmont 
from Hofcbeiri, babitant de Seir, the dwelling of Eſau, who is his Ofiris ; 
and Voſſius from Sbicber or Sior, one of the fcripture names for the Nile. 
I have heard of an old humourift, and a great dealer 'in etymologies, who 
boafted, That be not only knew whence Words came, but whither they were 
going. And indeed, on any fyftem-maker's telling me his Scheme, I will 
undertake to thew whither all bis old words are going: for in Rrit propriety 
of fpeech they cannot be faid to be coming from, but going to fome old 
Hebrew root.—There are certain follies (of which this feems to be in the 
number) whofe ridicule ftrikes fo ftrongly, that it is felt even by thofe 
who are moft ſubject to commit them. Who that has read M. Huct's 
Demonftratio Evangelica, would have expected to fee him fatirife, with 
fo much fpirit, the very nonſenſe with which his own learned book abounds? 
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Le veritable ufage de la connoiffance des langues étant perdu, l'abus y a 
fuccédé, On s'en eft fervi pour etTyMoLocisEr—on veut trouver dans 
l'Hebreu et fes dialcctes la fource de tous les mots et de toutes les langues, 
toutes les barbares et étranges qu'elles puiffent étre—Se prefente-t-il un. 
nom de quelque Roi d'Fcoffe ou de Norvége, on fe met aux champs avec 
fes conjectures; on en va chercher l'origine dans la Paleſtine. A-t-on de 
la peine à l'y rencontrer? On paffe en Babylone. Ne f'y trouve-il point, 
l'Arabie n'eft pas loin: & en un befoin méme on pouſſeroit jufqu’en 
Ethiopie, plutot que de fe trouver court d'ETvMoLoctzs: et l'on battant 
de país qu'il eft impoffible enfin qu'on ne trouve un mot qui ait quelque 
convenance de lettres et de fon avec celui, dont on cherche l'origine.—Par 
cet art on trouve dans l'Hebreu ou fes dialectes, l'origine des noms du Roi 
Artur, & tous les Chevaliers de la Table ronde; de Charlemagne, & des 
douze pairs de France ; et méme en un befoin de tous les Yncas du Perou. 
Par cet art, un Allemand que j'ai connu, prouyoit que Priam avoit été le 
méme qu' Abraham; et Æneas le méme que Jonas.—Lettre au Bochart. 
On fuch fubje&s as thefe, however, this trifling can do no great harm. 
But when, by a ftrange fatality of the times, it is transferred from matters. 
of profane Antiquity, to fuch important queftions as the redemption of man- 
kind, and faith in the Meffiah, we are ready to execrate a Caballiftic mad- 
nefs which expofes our holy religion to the fcorn and derifion of every un- 
believer, whofe bad principles have not yet deprived him of all remains of 
common ſenſe. 

P. 511. LZ ZZ] As Sir Iſaac's own words feem fo much to fhake his 
fyftem, I ſhall quote them at length: The lower part of Egypt being 
** yearly overflowed by the Nile, was fcarce inhabited before the inven- 
** tion of corn, which made it ufeful : and the king, who by this invention 
* firft peopled it and reigned over it, perhaps the king of the city Mefir; 
** where Memphis was afterwards built, feems to have been worfhipped by 
** his fubjects after death, in the ox or calf, for this benefaction, p. 1975 
198. 

P. 511. (AAAA] I apprehend fuch miftakes were pretty general in the 
traditional accounts of nations, concerning their early times. — Garcillaffo's 
hiftory of the Yxcas affords us juft fuch another inſtance. . Ils pretendent 
** (fays the French tranflator) qu'un de leur Rois füt un grand Lqgiſlateur. 


** [Is difent de plus, qu'il füt un excellent capitaine, qui conquit un grand 
% nombres 
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** nombre de Provinces & de Royaumes, Mais pour le tirer de ce Labyrinte, 
** ils attribuent au premier Ynca tous ces chofes, tant pour ce qui eft de lcurs 
** Loix, que du fondement de leur Empire.” Vol. i. p. 150. 


P. 5:6. [BBBB) Julius Cæſar had fo little doubt of this matter, that 
fpeaking of the Gauls, he fays, Deum maxim? Mercurium colunt— Poft. bunc, . 
Apollinem & Martem & Jovem & Minervam. De bis eandem fere, quam 
relique gentes, babent opinionem. De Bell. Gall. l. vi. ſect. 15. The reafon 
he gives is, that the feveral Gods of Gaul had attributes correfpondent to 
thofe of Greece and Home, Hence he, and moft other: writers, concluded 
them to be the fame. So Tacitus obferves of the Germans, that they wor- 
fhipped Mercury, Hercules, and Mars, deorum maxime Mercurium co- 
lunt—Herculém ac Martem conceffis arimalibus placant. {De mor. Ger. 
c. ix.) and {peaking of the Æfii, a nation of the Suevians, he fays, they. 
worfhipped the mother of tbe Gods Ergo jam dextro Suevici. maris littore 
/Efliorum gentes adluuntur : quibus ritus babitufque Suevorum, lingua Britan- 
nice propior. Matrem Deùm venerantur. (c. 45.] But this Mother of the 
Gods was, as we learn from the ancient Northern Chronicles, an idol pecue. 
liar to thofe people, called Solotta Babba, or the golden woman. Yet as 
fhe moft refembled the Mother of the Gods, the is called fo by Tacitus 
without any hefitation : who yet, in another place, {peaking of the wor- 
fhip paid to Caftor and Pollux amongft this people, gives us to underftand 
by his expreffion that no more was meant than that the Germans had a 
couple of Gods whofe attributes and relation to one another bore a reſem - 
blance to the Greek and Roman Diofcuri. ** Prafidet facerdos muliebri 
** ornatu, fed Deos, interpretatione Romana, Caftorem Pollucemque me- 
*  morant." [c. 43.] But what greatly confirms our opinion is, that, when 
thefe people were converted from Paganifm to the Chriftian faith, their 
Convertifts, who had the beft opportunities and fitteít occafion to enquire 
thoroughly into the ftate of their fuperftition, found neither Greek nor 
Roman Gods amongft them; but Idols of their own growth only. And 
though, indeed, the vulgar herd of Antiquarians, mifled by the Claffic 
writers, are wont to fpeak after them, in this matter, yet the moft learned 
inveftigators of the hiftory of this people exprefsly affirm the contrary. 
Of whom I need only mention the celebrated Saxo Grammaticus, who. 
fays, ** Eos qui a noftris colebantur non effe quos Romanorum vetuftiffimi . 
* Jovem Mercuriumque dixere, vel quibus Greci Latiumque plenum fu- 
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ce perftitionis obfequium exfolverunt, ex ipfa liquidó feriarum appellatione 
* colligitur." Hif. Dan. l. vi. But Tacitus has recorded a circumſtance 
which fully evinces the miflake of this fuppofed identity. For when he 
had told us that the Germans worfhipped Mercury, Hercules, Mars, &c. 
he immediately adds, that they did not worfhip their Gods in Temples, 
nor under a Human figure, Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque 
in ullam humani oris fpeciem affimilare ex magnitudine cœleſtium arbi- 
trantur. (c. ix.] I quote the words for the fag. ‘The reafon ſeems to be 
a conjecture of his own. Now if the Germans had borrowed their Mercu- 
ry, Hercules, and Mars, from Greece and Rome, they probably would 
have worfhipped them in Temples; moft certainly, under a Human form. 
And, what is ftrangeft of all, Tacitus himfelf afterwards, in the cafe of 
the Naharvali, feems to be fenfible of this; for having told us that they 
worthipped two young Brother Gods, which the Romans conjectured to be 
Caftor and Pollux, he makes the following obfervation, as feeming to dif- 
fent from them. Nulla siMuLACRA, nullum peregrine fuperftitionis vef- 
tigium, c. xliii, 

A celebrated French author, M. Freret, has borrowed and adopted this 
fyftem. He holds with me, that the Gods of thefe Barbarians were not 
the fame with the Greek and Roman Gods; and that the miftake arofe from 
the refemblance between their attributes, which he fhews, in the manner I 
have done (and I fuppofe from the obfervations I had made) muft needs be 
aüke. Chaque Dieu dans toute religion Polytheifte avoit fon diftrict, fes 
& occupations, fon caractere, &c. Le partage avoit été réglé fur les paf- 
* fions & fur les befoins des hommes: et comme leurs paffions & leurs 
** befoins font les mémes par tout, les départemens des Dieux barbares 
** avoient neceſſairement du rapport avec ceux des divinités de la Gréce. 
* Il falloit par tout une intelligence qui gouvernat le ciel, & qui 
** lancat le tonnerre, Il en falloit d'autres pour gouverner les élémens, 
** pour préfider à la guerre, au commerce, à la paix, &c. La conformité 
** des emplois entrainoit une reſſemblance d'attributs: & c'étoit fur ce 
& fondement, que les Grecs & les Romains donnoient les noms de leurs 
* Dieux aux divinités des Barbares."-—Voiez M. de la Bleterie, fes re- 
marques fur la Germanie de Tacit. p. 1,5. 

In conclufion ; the learned reader wil; remark, that this is a fpecies of 
that general conformity which I had obferved commonly afcribed to imi- 
tation, when in truth its ſource is in our common nature, and the fimilar 

circum 
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circumftances in which the partakers of it are generally found. Here 
again I have the pleafure of finding this M. Freret agree with me in this 
general principle, as before in the particular fyftem of polytheifm here 
advanced. Il feroit utile, dit M. Freret, de raffembler les conformités 
* qui fe trouvent entre des nations qu'on fait n'avoir jamais eu de commerce 
* enfemble. Ces exemples pourroient rendre les critiques un peu moins 
** hardis à fuppofer qu'une nation a emprunté certains opinions & certains 
** coütumes d'une autre nation, dont elle étoit féparée par une trés-grande 
** diftance, & avec qui l'on ne voit point qu'elle ait jamais eu la moindre 
** communication." See M. de la Bleterie, p. 168. and compare it with 
what 1 had faid many years before at the end of the laft fection of this 
IVth Book, When I reflect vpon the honours of this kind, which feveral 
writers of this bumane nation have done me in filence, it puts me in mind 
of what Muret fays of Macrobius on the like occafion,—ut appareat eum 
factitaſſe eandem artem, quam plerique hoc ſæculo faciunt, qui ita humani 
a fe nihil alienum putant, ut alienis equé utantur ac fuis. 

P. 518. (CCCC) It is remarkable, that though Herodotus tells us, thefe 
Pelafgians, before their knowledge or admiffion of the Egyptian names, fa- 
crificed to their Gods, [EW d wala vr ed Ilia cel], yet when they 
had admitted thefe names, he gives the matter of facrificing as one change 
which this admiffion had introduced; from that time, fays he, they facrificed 
Cars plv dà trs rd xpów Ww») A paffage in Julius Cæſar will explain 
this difficulty : After he had given an account of the Gods of the Gauls, 
who, living under a civil Policy, worfhipped Hero-gods; he goes on to 
thofe of the uncivilized Germans, which, he tells us, were only the celef- 
tial Luminaries and Elements. Deorum numero eos filos ducunt, quos cer- 
nunt, & quorum opibus aperté juvantur; Solem & Vulcanum & Lunam. 
Reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt. De Bell. Gall. vi. fect. 19. The very 
Gods, as we obferved, of all the uncivilized idolaters upon earth. Now 
of thefe Barbarians he adds, Neque Druides babent, qui rebus divinis prafint ; 
neque SACRIFICIIS STUDENT. They were not nice and exact in the matter 
of facrificing: and no wonder, for he tells us, they had no Priefts. Now 
Herodotus, fpeaking of his Barbarians, informs us of the fame thing, 
though in other words, and on a different occafion. They facrificed, fays 
he, every thing without difindion; this was the meque facrificiis fludent of 
Cefar. But when they came to ufe the names of the Egyptian Gods, then 
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Hover, they facrificed, i.e. made a fludy of it, had a large Ritual concerning 
it, and no longer facrificed without diſtinction. For thefe names being ex- 
preffive of each God's peculiar nature, qualities, and difpofitions, foon in- 
troduced a diſtinction of facrifices, according to the imaginary agreement 
or difagreement between the ſulject and the object. 


P. $18. (DDDD) This communication of names (from whence the men 
we are arguing againft inferred, that the Grecian Gods were originally 
Egyptian) made another party, fuch as Bochart, Huet, and Fourmont, 
conclude they were originally Jewifh. Thus the laft of thefe writers in 
one place fays, Par tout ce difcours il eft clair, que les Romains, les Grecs, 
les Phrygiens, les Thraces, les Getes, les autres Scythes, & en general tous les 
peuples Guerriers ont adoré Mars fans le connoitre, & que c'etoit un Dicu 
or.ginairement Pbenicien, comme les autres grands Dieux. | Refl. Crit. vol.i. 
p.102.] And in another place, Mais en voilà affez fur ce Dieu ou Heros, 
qui, comme l'on «oit, avoit été fort illuſtre sans ETRE CONNU. [p. 156.) For, 
according to theſe Critics, a pagan Hero was never nown till his pedigree 
had been traced up into-the Holy family. 

P. 524. [EEEE] But, befides the Greek and Egyptian, there was cer- 
‘tainly an Indian Baccnus: whofe exiftence and hiftory the learned Mr. 
Shuckford has well difembarraffed. I fhall quote his words, and this with 
more pleaſure than I have yet done on moft occaſions. There have been 
'* feveral perfons called by the name of Bacchus; at leaft one in India, one 
** in Egypt, and one in Greece; but we muft not confound them one with 
* the other, efpecially when we have remarkable hints by which we may 
** fufficiently diftinguifh them. For, 1. The Indian Bacchus was the firft 
** and moft ancient of all that bore that name. 2. He was the firft that 
t preffed the grape and made wine. 3. He lived in thefe parts before there 
** were any cities in India, 4. They fay he was twice born, and that he 
cc was nourifhed in the thigh of Jupiter. Thefe are the particulars which 
* the Heathen writers give us of the Indian Bacchus; and from all thefe 
* hints it muſt unqueftionably appear that he was Noan, and no other. 
Noah being the firft man in the po/f-diluviam world, lived early enough to 
** be the moft ancient Bacchus; and Noah, according to Mofes, was the 
** firft that made wine, Noah lived in thofe parts as foon as he came out 
< of the ark, earlier than there were any cities built in India; and as to the 


** laft circumftance of Bacchus being twice born, and brought forth out 
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** of the thigh of Jupiter, Diodorus gives us an unexpected light into the 
* true meaning of this tradition; he fays, that Bacchus was faid to be 
** twice born, becaufe in Deucalion’s flood be was thought to have periſbed with 
“© the ref of the world, but Goo brought bim again as by a fecond nativity 
** into the fight of men, and they fay, mythologically, that be came out of 
ce the thigh of Jupiter. Connection, vol. II. p. 49, 50. i 

P. 530. (FFFF]. T» dn pdi£éreor oe EAN Poder iraipsz; ynas 
vase Herod. I. ii. c. 134. Their handle for this was a ftorv the Egyptian 
priefts told of their king Cheops, the great builder of Pyramids. ‘That, 
having exhauſted his revenues, he raifed a new fund for his expences by 
the proftitution of his Davcurer: By which the priefts, in their figu- 
rative way of recording matters, only meant, as I fuppofe, that he 
proſtituted Justice. This interpretation is much confirmed by the cha- 
ra&ter they give of his fon Mycerinus, Aue dí o. «avus Baot dixaidarzs 
xw» (See Herod. l. ii. c. 126, 129.) However the Greeks took it 
literally. 


P. 531. [GGG]. Plutarch, in Thefeus, tells us, that when the daugh- 
ter of Pitheus bore Theſeus of Egeus, her father gave out that the infant 
was begot by Neptune. 

P. 340. [HHHH]. That Homer collected his materials from the old 
Songs and Poems of his predeceffors, I conclude from this circumftance ; 
In thofe things wherein he might be inftructed by the records of poefy, 
we find him calling upon the Muses to inform him: But when he re- 
lates what happened amongft the Gods, which he could only learn by 
poetical infpiration, he goes boldly into his ftory, without invoking the 
Myfes, at all. Thus when he fpeaks of the fquabbles between Jupiter, 
and his wife Juno, he tells them with as little preparation as if they had 
been his next door neighbours. But when he comes to give a catalogue 
of the Grecian forces which went to the fiege of Troy, the likelieft of all 
ſubjects to be found in the old poems of his Anceftors, he invocates the 
Mufes in the moft folemn and pompous manner : which therefore I under- 
ftand as only a more figurative intimation (to give the greater authority 
to what followed), that he took his account from authentic records, and 
not from uncertain tradition. And thefe old poems being, in his time, 
held facred, as fuppofed to be written by a kind of divine impulfe, an in- 

VoL. II. 4 Y vocation 
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vocation to them, under the name of the Goddeffes, who were faid to have 
infpired them, was an extreme natural and eafy figure: 

“Fond viv pos, Moai, upmia dopat isco l 

Then gap dial ict, wafecl re, içe rt waila, 

It di xai ede axdopes, Adi ri idco" 

Urns syin —— DIA. f. ver. 484. 

“ Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 

** All-knowing Goddeffes ! immortal nine ! 

** Since Farth's wide regions, Heaven's unmeaſured height, 

* And Hell's abyfs hide nothing from your fight, 

* We wretched mortals loft in doubt below, 

** But guefs by rumour, and but boaft we know, 

Oh, fay what Heroes." Mr. Pore. 


Which, put into a plain drefs, is no more than this, That as the old re- 
cords of the poets bad preferved a very circumflantial account of the forces 
warring before Troy, be chofe rather to fetch bis accounts from thence than 
from uncertain and confufed tradition. 

This obfervation will help to explain another particular in Homer, 
and as remarkable; namely, his fo frequently telling us, as he is de- 
fcribing perfons or things, that they bore one name amongſt the Gods, 
and another amongft Mortals. Which, we may now collect, means no 
more than that, in thofe old poems, they were called differently from. 
what they were in the time of Homer. Thus ſpeaking of Titan he fays, 

* "Exaldeugoy xartcac’ iç paxpev"Orvsxery 
“Ov Bpisptuy xaMuri Ge, dps & re vi 
lA. a. ver 402. 


Aiyaliv 
at Then call'd by thee, the monfter Titan came, 
% Whom Gods, Briareus, men Ægeon name.” Mr. Pore. 
So again, 
“Ess df ric expowelpode wéAtws arri ach, 
"Ev wie ranu, wifi! ida X, ita? 
Thy Jros dodges Ralinar an Aenne, 
Abevalle & re essa wohvexapluoio Mops, IA.. Be ver. 8 11. 
* Amĩdſt 
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** Amidft the plain in fight of Ilion ftands 

ct A rifing mount, the work of human hands, 

** This for Myrinné's Tomb th’ immortals know, 

€ Tho’ call'd Bateia in the world below.” Mr. Pors. 


And again, 
Ala & dp’ ‘Heaisew piyas adapo (Aalvdivm, 
“Ov Savior naiv Si, Adi di Iuspardpor. IX. d. ver. 73. 
* With fiery Vulcan laft in battle ſtands 
ce The facred flood that rolls on golden fands ; 
* Xanthus his name with thofe of heav'nly birth, 
** But call'd Scamander by the fons of earth.” Mr. Pore. 


Now fuppofing thefe names were not taken by Homer from the old poems, 
no reafonable account can be given for his fo particular an information 
of this circumftance. But allow them to be taken thence, and the rea- 
fon is evident. It was to remind the reader, from time to time, that he 
ftill kept their own venerable records in his eye; which would give weight 
and authority to what he delivered. The old names are called by Homer, 
the Name: ufed by tbe immortals, on thefe three accounts: 1. As they were 
the names employed in the old facred poems. 2. As they were in ufe in 
the firit heroic ages. And 3. As they were of barbarous and Egyptian 
original; from whence came the mythologic hiftory of the Gods. Two 
lines of the pretended Chaldaic oracles, collected by Patricius, explain this 
whole matter well, as they fhew the great reverence of the Ancients for the 
Religion of Names : 

Ov naa BaipCapx ner d Aae, 

Eie) ydp óvipola wap ixasors Jordas 
Never change barbarous Names; for every nation hath Names which it re- 
ceived from God. 

P. 544. CIII), The late bifhop Sherlock fuppofed, that . the divine 
original of the Law might be inferred from this prohibition of the ufe of 
Cavalry: for that nothing but a divine command could have prevailed 
with Mofes zo forbid tbe princes of bis country tbe ufes of Horfes and Cha. 
riots for their defence.” [4th Differt. p. 329. Ed. 4.] But I chufe not to 
infit on this, as the ufe of Cavalry could not be neceffary for their de- 
fence after they were in poſſeſſion of the country. 

4Y2 P. 551. 
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P. 551. (KKKK]. It is true Diodorus ſuppoſes, the principal reafon 
was to cover and fecure the flat country from hoftile incurfions  »à. & 
piso, wps vd; rdv wektauy dpd ix xal diE ixoince tà» xa, 
p. 36. But fure he hath chofen a very unlikely time for fuch a 
provifion. The return of Sefoftris from the conqueft of the habitable. 
world would hardly have been attended with apprehenfions of any evil of 
this kind. 

P. 556. [LLLL]. The reader may not be difpleafed to fee Homer’s 
ideas of this matter: who ſuppoſes the fcience of architecture to be are 
rived at great perfection in the time of the Trojan war. For fpeaking 
of the habitation of Paris (whom, as his great tranflator rightly obferves, 
Homer makes to be a bel-e/prit and a fine genius) he defcribes it in this 
manner : 

*Exrup d ve duuar "Autatvipno (iix 

KAAA, vd f avri Freut edv d iv, of vor APIZTOI 

Hear ind Tpoin ipea TEK TONE dodges, 

O? oi txoincay @AAAMON, xa) AMA, al ATAHN. IA. g. 310. 


Here, we fee a magnificent palace, built by profeſt architects, with all 
fuits of apartments; as different from the defcription of He&or's dwelling, 
as the character of the mafters from one another; of which laft he only 
fays, it was a commodious habitation, 

Alla & twat’ Tear ue ET NAIETAONTAZ 
Rr Ibid. 497. 


P. 567. [MMMM]. In the hiſtory of the acts of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, it is faid, that, ** He removed the high places, and brake the ima - 
** ges, and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brafen ferpent 
ce that Mofes had made: for unto thofe days the children of Ifrael did 
** burn incenfe to it: and he called it Nenusutan.” (2 Kings xviii. 4.) 
The hiftorian’s care to record the name which the king gave to the brafen 
ferpent, when he paffed fentence upon it, will appear odd to thofe who 
do not reflect upon what hath been faid, about the fuperftition of names.. 
But that will fhew us the propriety of the obfervation. This idol, like 
the reft, had doubtlefs its name of bonour, alluding to its fanative attri-. 
butes. Good Hezekiah, therefore, in contempt of its title of deification, 


called it NEHUsHr Ax, which fignifies a THING oF BRASS. And it was 
not 
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not out of ſeaſon either to nickname it then, or to convey the mockery 
to pofterity: For the name of a demolifhed God, like the fhade of 
a deceafed Hero, ftill walked about, and was ready to prompt men to 
mifchief. 


P. 571. (NNNN]. A learned writer (Mr. Fourmont, Reflexions Cri- 
tiques.fur les Hiftoires de anciens Peuples) hath followed a fyftem which 
very well accounts for this unconquerable propenfity to Egyptian fuperfti- 
tions. He fuppofeth that the Egyptian, and confequently the Jewith ido- 
latry, confifted in the worfhip of the dead Patriarchs, Abraham, Ifaac, 
and Jacob, &c. The mifchief is, that this fhould have the common luck 
of fo many other learned Syftems, to have all Antiquity obftinately bent 
againft it. Not more fo, however, than its Author is againft Antiquity, 
as the reader may fee by the inftance I am about to give him. Mr. 
Fourmont, in confequence of his fyftem, having taken it into his head, 
that Cronus, in Sanchoniatho, was ABRAHAM ; notwithítanding that frag- 
ment tells us, that Cronos rebelled againft his father, and cut off his pri- 
vities ; buried his brother alive, and murdered his own fon and daughter; 
that he was an idolater; and a propagator of idolatry, by confecrating fe- 
veral of his own family ; that he gave away the kingdom of Athens to 
the Goddeſs Athena; and the kingdom of Egypt to the God Taaut; not- 
withftanding all this, fo foreign and inconfiftent with the hiftory of Abra- 
ham, yet, becaufe the fame fragment fays, that Cronos, in the time of a 
plague, facrificed his only fon to appeafe the fhade of his murdered father ; 
and circumcifed himfelf and his whole army ; on the ftrength of this, and 
two or three cold, fanciful etymologies, this great Critic cries out, Nier 
qu'il s’agiffe ici du feul Abraham, c’eft étre AVEUGLE D'ESPRIT, ET D'UN 
AVEUGLEMENT IRREMEDIABLE, Liv. ii. fect. 3, c. 3. 

P. 581. [0000]. Fornication, adultery, whoredom, are the conftant 
figures under which the Holy Spirit reprefents the idolatries of the Ifrae- 
lites: confequently, by this character of the Egyptians being great of fleſb, 
and in another place, their flefb was as the fleſb of afes, and thcir ifue like 
tbe iſſue of borfes, Ezek. xxiii. 20. we are given to underftand that Egypt 
was the grand origin and incentive of idolatry, and the propagator of it 
amongſt the reft of mankind: which greatly confirms our general pofition 
concerning the antiquity of this Empire. 


2 P. 586. 
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P. 586. [PPPP). Yet this evafive reafoning a ſyſtematic writer, who 
has therefore often fallen in our way, would feem to infinuate in an argu- 
ment defigned to make fhort work with Spencer's learned volumes. His 
words are theſe —** It is remarkable that fome learned writers, and Dr. 
** Spencer in particular, have imagined, that the reſemblance between the 
* ancient Heathen Religions, and the ancient Religion which was inſtituted 
* by Gop, was in many refpects fo great, that they thought that Gop 
“ was pleafed to inſtitute the one in imitation of the other. This conclufion 
ce is indeed a very wrong one, and it is the grand miftake which runs 
cc through all the works of the very learned author laft mentioned." ** The 
** ancient Heathen Religions do indeed in many particulars agree with the 
** inftitutions and appointments of that Religion, which was appointed to 
Abraham and to bis family, and which was afterwards revived by Mofes; 
“ not that thefe were derived from thofe of the Heathen nations, but 
much more evidently the Heathen religions were copied from them; for 
* there is, I think, ons ossERvATION, which, as far as I have had op- 
& portunity to apply it, will fully anſwer every particular that Dr. Spencer 
** has offered, and that is this; He is able to produce no one ceremeny or 
ce ufage, practifed both in the religion of Abraham or Mofes, and in that of 
** the Heathen nations, but that it may be proved, that it was ufed by 
* Abraham or Mofes, or by fome other of the true worfhippers of Gop 
** earlier than by any of the Heathen nations." Sacred and Prof. Hift. 
Connected, vol. I. 2d ed. p. 316, 317. This writer, we fee, ſeems here to 
fuppofe a palpable falfhood ; which is, that there is an impalpable dif- 
ference between the Mofaic and Patriarchal Religions. But this was not 
the principal reafon of my quoting fo long a paffage. It was to confider his 
ONE OBSERVATION, which is to do fuch wonders. Now I cannot find that 
it amounts to any more than this; That the Bible, in which is contained 
the account of the Jewifh Religion, is a much older book than any other 
that pretends to give account of the national Religions of Paganifm. But 
how this difcredits Dr. Spencer's opinion I cannot underftand. I can 
eafily fee indeed the advantage this learned writer would have had over 
it, had there been any ancient books which delivered the origin of Gentile 
religions in the fame circumftantial manner that the Bible delivers this of 
the Jewi/b; and that, on a proper application of this ONE OBSERVATION, 
it appeared that Dr. Spencer, with all his labour, was able to produce no 
one ceremony or ufage prađlifed both in true and falfe religion, but that it 

might 
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might be proved it was ufed firft in tbe true. But as things fand at prefent, 
what is it this learned writer would be at? The Bible is, by far, the 
oldeft book in the world. It records the hiftory of a Religion given by 
Gop to a people who had been long held in a ftate of flavery by a great 
and powerful empire. The ancient hiftorians, in their accourts of the re- 
ligious rites and manners of that monarchy, deliver many which have a fur- 
prifing relation to the Jewith ritual ; and thefe rites, thefe manners, were, they 
tell us, as old as the monarchy. Thus ftands the evidence on the preſent 
{tate of things. So that it appears, if, by it may be proved, the learned 
writer means to confine his proof to contemporary evidence, he only tells 
us what the reader knew before, viz. That the Bible is the oldeft book in 
the world. But if, by it may be proved, he means proved by fuch argu- 
ments as the nature of the thing will admit, then he tells us what the 
reader knows now to be falfe. Sir Ifaac Newton hath given us much the 
fame kind of paralogifin in his account of the original letters. There is no 
inflance, fays he, of letters for writing down founds being in ufe before the 
days of David in any other nation befides the pofterity of Abrabam. (Chron. 
p. 209.] So that what hath been faid above in anfwer to the other will 
ferve equally againft this. I would only remark, that the learned writer 
feems to have borrowed his oNE oBsERVATION from a chapter of Witfius’s 
Agyptiaca, thus intitled, Nullius Hiftorici fufficienti Teftimonio probari poffe, 
ea que in Religione. laudabilia funt apud /Egyptios, quam apud Hebraeos an- 
tiquiera fuiffe, .\. iii. c. 1. to which, what I have here faid is, I think, a full 
anfwer.— The learned writer will forgive me, if, before I leave this paf- 
fage, I take notice of an expreffion which feems to refle&t on that good 
man, and fincere believer, Dr. Spencer ; but I fuppofe not defignedly, be- 
caufe it feems a mere inaccuracy. The words are thefe : they thought ¶ i. e. 
Dr. Spencer and others] that Gop was pleafed to inſtitute the one in imita- 
tion of the otbers. Now this neither Dr. Spencer nor any. believer ever . 
thought. They might indeed ſuppoſe that he inflituted one in reference to the 
other, i. e. that part of its Rites were in direct oppofition to the cuftoms 
of the idolaters; and part, out of regard to the people's prejudices, in 
conformity to fuch of their cuftoms as could not be abufed to ſuperſtition. 
But this is a very different thing from ixſtituting one religion in imitation of - 
anctber. As no believer could fuppofe Gop did this; fo neither, I will 


add, could any unbeliever, For this opinion, That the Jewif religion was 
inftituted 
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inflituted in imitation of the Heathen, is what induces the unbeliever to con- 
clude, that Gop was not its author. 

P. 586. (QOQO J. The parenthefis feems odd enough. It may not 
therefore be unfeafonable to explain the admirable reafoning of our di- 
vine Mafter on this occafion. Jesus, being charged by the Jews as a 
tranfgreffor of the law of Mofes, for having cured a man on the fabbath- 
day, thus expoftulates with his accufers. ‘ Mofes therefore gave unto you 
** circumcifion, not becaufe it is of Mofes, but of the Fathers, (sx ôr ix 
ce «à Mucio, ann’ ix vd walipa} and ye on the fabbath-day circumcife a 
* man. If a man on the fabbath-day receive circumcifion, that the law 
* of Mofes fhould not be broken, are ye angry at me, becaufe I have 
cc made a man every whit whole on the fabbath-day?” That is, ** Mofes 
enjoined you to obferve the Rite of Circumcifion, and to perform it on the 
eighth day : but if this day happen to be on the fabbath, you interrupt its 
holy reft by performing the Rite upon this day, becaufe you will not 
break the law of Mofes, which marked out a day certain for this work of 
charity. Are you therefore angry at me for performing a work of equal 
charity on the fabbath-day ? But you will afk, why was it fo ordered by 
the Law; that either the precept for Circuincifion, or that for the fabba. ` 
tical-reft, muſt needs be frequently tranfgreffed ? I anfwer, that though 
. Mofes, as I faid, gave you Circumcifion, yet the Rite was not originally 
of Mofes, but of the Fathers. Now the Fathers enjoined it to be per- 
formed on the eighth day; Mofes enjoined the feventh day fhould be 
a day of reft; confequently the day of reft and the day of Circumcifion 
muft needs frequently fall together. Mofes found Circumcifion inſtituted 
by a previous covenant which his Jato could not difannul*. But had he ori- 
ginally inftituted both, "tis probable he would have contrived that 
the two Laws fhould not have interfered."— This I take to be the fenfe 
of that very important parenthefis, not becaufe it is of Mofes, but of tbe 
Fathers. 

P. 586. [RRRR]. No one ever yet miftook Circumcifion for a na- 
tural duty; while it has been efteemed a kind of impiety to deny the 
Sabbath to be in that number. There are two circumſtances attending 
this latter inftitution, which have mifled the Sabbatarians in judging of 
its nature. 

* See Gal. iii, 27. 
1, The 
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t. The firft is, shat which this pofitive inflitution and a natural duty 
hold in common, namely, the ſetting apart a certain portion of our time 
for the fervice of Religion.—Noatural reaſon tells us, that that Being, who 
gave us all, requires a conſtant expreſſion of our gratitude for the bleſſings 
he has beftowed, which cannot be paid without fome expence of time: 
and this time muft firft be fet apart before it can be ufed. But things of 
very different natures, may hold fome things in common. 

2. The fecond circumftance is this, that Mofes, the better to iq preis 
upon the minds of his People the obfervance of the fabbath, acquaints 
them with the early inftitution of it; that it was enjoined by God himſelf, 
on his finifhing the work of creation. But thefe Sabbatarians do not con- 
fider, that it is not the time when a command was given, nor even the 
author who gave it, that difcover the clafs to which it belongs, but its za- 
ture as difcoverable by human reafon. And the ſabbath is as much a po- 
fitive inftitution when given by God to Adam and his pofterity, as when 
given by Mofes, the meffenger of God, to the Itraelites and. to their poi- 
terity. To judge otherwife, is reducing all God's commands to one and 
the fame fpecies. 

Having thus far cleared the way, I proceed to fhew that the Jewifh fab- 
bath is a mere pofitive inſtitution, 

1. From the account the Prophet Ezekiel gives of it—Aforeover alfo I 
gave them my SABBATH, to be a sion between me and them. A fign of 
what ? A fign of a covenant. And fo was circumcifion called by God him- 
felf—And ye hall circumcife the flefb of your fore-ftin, and it fhall be a 
TOKEN [or fign) or THE COVENANT between me and you +. Now nothing 
but a Rite by inftitution of a positive Law could ferve for a fign or 
token of a covenant between God and a particular felected People ; for be- 
fides it’s ufe for a remembrance of the covenant, it was to ferve them as 
a partition-wall to ſeparate them from other nations: And this a Rite by 
pofitive inftitution might well de, though ufed before by fome other people, 
or even borrowed from them. But a natural duty has no capacity of 
being thus employed : becaufe a practice obferved by a// nations would 
obliterate every tract of a fign or token of a covenant made with one. 
Indeed, where the Covenant is with the whole race of mankind, and fo, the 
Sgn of the covenant is to ferve only for a remembrance, there, the fign may 


Chap. xx. ver. 13. + Gen. chap. xvii. ver, 11. 
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be either a moral duty or a natural phenomenon. This latter was the cafe 
in Gop's promife or covenant, not to deftroy the earth any more by water. 
Here the Almighty, with equal marks of wifdom, made a natural and 
beautiful phenomenon, feen over the whole habitable earth, the zoken of 
that covenant. And Go» faid, This is the TOKEN OF THE COVENANT. I do 
sET my bow in ibe cloud, and it fhail be for a token of a Covenant bettueen 
me and the earth, Gen. ix. 12, 13. Yet it is wonderful to confider how 
this matter has been miftaken. Perhaps the word fet did not a little 
contribute to it: the expreffion being underftood abfolutely ; when it fhould . 
have been taken in the relative fenfe, of fet for a token. And in this 
fenfe, and only in this fenfe, the dew was then First et in a cloud. How- 
ever, Dr. Burnet of the Charterhoufe, who had a vifionary theory to 
fupport, which made it neceffary for him to maintain that the phenomenon 
of the Rain-bow did not exift before the flood, endeavours to countenance 
that fancy from the paffage above, by fuch a kind of reafoning as this,. 
** That, had there been a Rain- bow before the flood, it could not have 
been properly ufed as a token of Gop's Covenant, that he would no more 
drown the earth, becaufe, being a common appearance, it would give no 
extraordinary affurance of fecurity.” And to this reafoning Tindal, the 
author of Cbriſtianity as old as the Creation, alludes. Perbaps (fays he) the 
not knowing the natural caufe of the rain-bow, occaſioned that account we 
bave in Genefis of its inflitution, page 228, 229. Its infitution! The ex- 
preffion is excellent. Gop's appointing the rain-bow to be a token or me- 
morial, for perpetual generations, of his covenant with mankind, is called, 
bis inflitution of tbe rain-bow. But ill expreffion is the homage to non- 
fenfe, for the privilege of Freethinking. However, his words fhew, he 
took it for granted that Mofes reprefents Gop as then First /etting bis 
bow inthe clouds. And it is the reafoning which we are at prefent 
concerned with. Now this, we fay, is founded in grofs ignorance of 
the nature of fimple compacts and promifes : in which, the only fecurity for 
performance is the known good faith of the Promifer. But, in the cafe 
before us, the moft novel or moft fupernatural appearance could add no- 
thing to their affurance, which arofe from the evidence of Gop's veracity. 
As, on the contrary, had the children of Noah been ignorant of this attri 
bute of the Deity, fuch an extraordinary phenomenon could have given 
no affurance at all. For what then ferved the rain-bow? For the wife 
purpofe fo well exprefied by the facred writer, for THE TOKEN OF THE 
EOV EN ANT. 
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COvENANT. That is, for a memorial or remembrance of it throughout all 
generations. A method of univerfal practice in the contracts of all civi- 
lized nations. Indeed, had this remnant of the human race been made 
acquainted with Gop's Covenant or promife by a third perfon, and in a 
common way, there had then been occafion to accompany it with fomc 
extraordinary or fupernatural appearance. But for what? Not to give- 
credit to Gop's veracity ; but to the veracity of the meffenger who brought 
his Will. Now Gop revealed this promife immediately to the children 
of Noah. But here lies the miftake: Our Deifts have put themfelves in 
the place of thofe Patriarchs, when a much lower belonged to them; 
and, the promife being revealed to them only by a third hand, and in a 
common way, they refufe to believe it, becaufe not accompanied with a 
miracle. In the mean time they forget the condition of the Patriarchs 
when this covenant was made with them ; filled with terror and aftonifh- 
ment at the paft, and with the moft di(quieting apprehenfions of a fu- 
ture Deluge, they needed fome fuperior affurance to allay their fears. Had 
not that been the cafe, a particular Covenant had not been made with 
them; and had their pofterity all along continued in the fame condition, 
we may certainly conclude, from the uniformity of Gop's dealings with 
mankind, that he would, from time to time, have renewed this Covenant, 
in the way it was firſt given; or have fecured the truth of the tradition by 
a fupernatural appearance. But thofe fears foon wore out : and Pofterity, 
ina little time, became no more concerned in this particular promife, 
than in all the other inftances of divine goodnefs to mankind. But Mofes, 
as this great philofopher concludes, bad no knowledge of the natural cauſe 
of the rain-bow. It may be fo: becaufe I know of no ufe that knowledge 
would have been to his Miffion, But he was acquainted with the moral 
caufe, and the effecls too, of covenants, which was more to the pur- 
pofe of his office and character; and which this freethinkinng Doctor or 
LAWS fhould not have been fo ignorant of. 

2. But fecondly, if the Jewifh Prophets cannot convince our Sabba- 
tarians, that the Mofaic day of reft was a pofitive inflitution; yet methinks 
the exprefs words of Jefus might, who told the Sabbatarians of that time, 
the Pharifees, That the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath. Mark ii. 27. Now were the obfervation of the Sabbath a na- 
tural duty, it is certain, man was made fer the Sabbath, the end of his 
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creation being for the obfervance of the wogAL Law,—the worfhip of the 
Deity, Temperance and Juflice : nor can we by natural light conceive any 
other end. On the contrary, all pofitive inftitutions rere made for man, 
for the better direction of his conduct in certain ſituations of life; the ob- 
fervance of which is therefore to be regulated on the end for which they 
were inftituted : for (contrary to the nature of moral duties) the obfer- 
vance of them may, in fome circumftances, become hurtful to man, for 
whofe benefit they were inftituted ; and whenever this is the cafe, God and 
nature grant a difpenfation. 

3. Thirdly, the primitive Chriftians, on the authority of this plain de- 
claration of their bleffed Mafter, treated the Sabbath as a pofitive Law, 
by changing the day dedicated to the fervice of Religion from the feventh 
to the firft day, and thus abolifhed one pofitive Law, tHe SassATH infti- 
tuted in memory of the Creation, and, by the authority of the Church, 
erected another, properly called tne Lorv’s pay, in memory of the 
Redemption. 

P. 593. [SSSS] The author of the Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian 
Religion fays—** They [the Pagans} learnt the art [divination] in fchools, 
ce or under difcipline, as the Jews did prophefying in the Schools and Colleges 
* of the Prophets, [For which Wheatly’s Sebools of the Prophets is quoted] 
** where the learned Dodwell fays, the candidates for prophecy were taught 
« the rules of divination pra&ifed by the Pagans, who were fkilled therein, 
* and in poſſeſſion of the art long before them." P. 28. 


P. 594. | TTTT] Dr. Mead, in his Medica Sacra, cap. iii. p. 25. ob- 
ferves that what is faid of tbe ſpirit of the Lord is not to be underſteod literally. 
He did not reflect that the Vicegerent of the Theocracy is here fpoken of. 
Otherwife, furely, he could not but acknowledge that if there was any 
fuch thing as the sprait or THE Lorp exifting in that adminiftration, it 
muft needs refide in the fupreme Magiftrate. 


P. 595. [UUUU] There is a difficulty in the hiftory of David, in 
which sprxnoza much exults, as it ſupports him in his impious undertaking 
on Sacred Scripture. It is this, in the xvith chapter of the firt book of 
Samuel, we find David fent for to Court, to footh Saul's melancholy with 
his harp. On his arrival, he gave fo much ſatisfaction, that the diftem- 
pered Monarch fent to h's father to defire he might fand before bim, ver. 2 2. 


tha: is, remain in his ſervice. David hath leave; and becomes Saul's Ar- 
moure 
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mour-bearer, (ver. 21. ] Yet in the very next chapter, viz. the xviith (which 
relates an incurfion of the Philiftines, and the defiance of Goliah), when 
David goes to Saul for leave to accept the challenge, neither the king, 
nor the captain of his hoft, know any thing of their champion or of his 
lineage. This is the difficulty, and a great one it is. But it would foon 
become none, in the ufual way Critics have of removing difficulties, which 
is by fuppofing, that, whatever occafions them is an interpolation ; and fome 
blind manufcript is always at hand to fupport the blinder Criticifm. But 
had more time been employed in the ſtudy of the nature of Scripture Hij- 
tory, and fomewhat lefs in collations of manufcripts, thofe would have 
found a nearer way to the wood, who now cannot fee wood for trees, In 
a word, the true folution feems to be this: David's adventure with Goliah 
was prior in time to his folacing Saul with his mufic. Which latter ftory 
is given by way of anticipation in chap. xvi. but very properly and natu- 
rally. For there the hiftorian having related at large how Gop had 
rejected Saul, and anointed David, goes on, as it was a matter of higheft 
moment in a RELIGIOUS HISTORY, to inform us of the effects both of one 
and the other; though we are not to fuppofe them the inftantaneous effects. 
The effect of Saul’s rejection was, he tells us, the departure of Gop's fpi- 
rit from him, and his being troubled with an evil fpirit [ver. 14.): this 
leads him, naturally, to fpeak of the effect of David's election, namely, 
his being endowed with many divine graces; for Saul's malady was only 
to be alleviated by David's fkill on the harp. When the hiftorian had, in 
this very judicious manner, anticipated the ftory, he returns from the 14th 
to the 23d verfe of the xvith chapter, to the order of time, in the begin- 
ning of the xviith chapter. So that the true chronology of this part of 
David's life ftands thus: He is anointed by Samuel—he carries provifions 
to his brethren, incamped againft the Philiftines, in the valley of Elah— 
he fights and overcomes Goliah—is received. into the king's court—con- 
tracts a friendfhip with Jonathan—incurs Saul’s jealoufy—retires home to 
his father—is, after fome time, fent for back to court, to footh Saul's 
melancholy with his harp—proves fuccefsful, and is made his armour- 
bearer—and, again, excites Saul's jealoufy, who endeavours to fmite him 
with his javelin. This whole hiftory is to be found between the firft verfe 
of the xvith, and the tenth of the xviiith chapter. Within this, is the 
anticipation above-mentioned, beginning at the fourteenth verie of the 
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xvith chapter, and ending at the twenty-third verſe. Which anticipated hif- 
tory, in order of time, comes in between the gth and 10th verfes of the xviiith 
chapter, where, indeed, the breach isapparent. For in the oth verfe it 
is faid, And Saul eyed David from that day forward. He had juft begun, 
as the text tells us, to entertain a jealoufy of David from the women's fay- 
ing in their fongs, Saul beth flain bis thoufands, and David bis ten thou- 
ſands.— From that day forward Saul eyed David,” i.e. watched over his 
conduct. Yet, in the very next verſe, it fays And it eame to pafs on the 
MORROW, that the evil fpirit from Gop came upon Saul—And David played 
with bis hand—And Saul caft the javelin. This could never be on the 
morrow of that day on which he firft began to entertain a jealoufy ; for the 
text fays, from that day forward he began to watch over his conduct, to 
find whether his jealoufy was well grounded. Here then is the breach, 
between which, in order of time, comes in the relation of the evil fpirit's 
falling upon Saul; his fending for David from his father's houfe, &c. For 
when Saul began firft, on account of the fongs of the women, to grow 
jealous of. David, and to watch his behaviour, David, uneafy in his fitua- 
tion, afked leave to retire ; which we may fuppofe was eafily granted. He 
is fent for again to court: Saul again grows jealous: but the caufe, we 
are now told, was different : And Saul was afraid of David, BECAUSE the 
Lord was WITH HIM, and was DEPARTED FROM SAUL, ver. 12. This 
plainly fhews, that the departing of Gop's fpirit from Saul was after the 
conqueft of Goliah : confequently, that all between ver. 14 and 23 of the 
xvith chapter is an anticipation, and, in order of time, comes in between 
ver. 9 and 10 of the xviiith chapter, where there is a great breach difcover- 
able by the disjointed parts of diftant time. Thus the main difficulty is 
maftered. But there is another near as ftubborn, which this folution like- 
wife removes, When David is recommended by the courtiers for the cure 
of Saul’s diforder, he is reprefented as a mighty vaiiant man, a man of war 
and prudent in matters, and that tbe Lord was with bim, chap. xvi. 18. i. e. 
a foldier well verfed in affairs, and fuccefsful in his undertakings. Ac- 
cordingly he is fent for ; and preferred to a place which required valour, 
ftrength, and experience; he is made Saul's armour-bearer. Yet when 
afterwards, according to the common chronology, he comes to fight Goli- 
ah, he proves a raw unexperienced ftripling, unufed to arms, and unable 
to bear them; and, as fuch, defpifed by the Giant. I will not mifpend 
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the reader's time, in reckoning up the ftrange and forced fenfes the critics 
have put upon thefe two paffages, to make them confiftent ; but only ob- 
ferve, that this reformation of the chronology renders all clear and eafy. . 
David had vanquifhed the Philiftine ; was become a favourite of the people; 
and, on that account, the object of Saul's jealoufy ; to avoid the ill effects 
of which, he prudently retired. During this recefs, Saul was feized with 
his diforder. His fervants fuppofed it might be alleviated by mutfic’, 
Saul confents to the remedy, and orders an artit to be fought for. They 
were acquainted with David's fkill on the harp, and likewife with Saul's 
indifpofition towards him. It was a delicate point, which required addrefs ; 
and therefore they recommend him in this artful manner be fon of Fefe 
is cunning in playing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and pru- 
dent in matters, aud a comely perfon :—That is, ** as you muft have one 
conftantly in attendance, both at court, and in your military expeditions, 
to be always at hand on occafion, the fon of Jeffe will become both ftations 
well: he will ſtrengthen your camp, and adorn your court; for he is a tried 
foldier, and of a graceful prefence. You have nothing to fear from his am- 
bition, for you faw with what prudence he went into voluntary banifhment, 
when his popularity had incurred your difpleafure."— Accordingly Saul is 
prevailed on: David is fent for, and fucceeds with his mufic. This dif- 
fipates all former umbrage ; and, as one that was to be ever in attendance, 
he is made his armour-bearer. This funfhine continued, till David's great 
fucceffes again awakened Saul's jealoufy ; and then the lifted javelin was, 
as ufual, to ftrike off all court- payments. Thus we fee how thefe difficul- 
ties are cleared up, and what light is thrown upon the whole hiftory by 
the fuppofition of an anticipation in the latter part of the xvith chapters 
an anticipation the moft natural, proper, and neceffary for the purpofe 
of the hiftorian. The only reafon I can conceive of its lying fo long un- 
obferved is, that, in the xviith chapter, ver. 15. it is faid, But David 
went, and returned from Saul, to feed bis father’s ſbeep at Betb-lcbem. Now 
this being when the Ifraelites were encamped in Elah againft the Philiftines, 
and after the relation of his going to court to footh Saul's troubled fpirit 
with his mufic, feems to fix the date of his ftanding before Saul in quality 
of mufician in the order of time in which it is related. But the words, 
David went and returned from Saul, ſeem not to be rightly underſtood: they 
do net mean, David left Saul’s Court where he had refided, but that he 

left 
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left Saul's Camp to which he had been fummoned. The cafe wasthis: A 
fudden invafion of the Philiſtines had penetrated to Shochoh, «hich belonged 
to Judah. Now on fuch occafions, there always went out a general fum- 
mons for all able to bear arms, to meet at an appointed rendezvous; 
where a choice being made of thofe moft fit for fervice, thc reft were fent 
back again to their feveral homes. To fuch a rendezvous, all the tribes at 
this time affembled. Amongſt the men of Beth-lehem, came Jeffe and his 
eight fons ; the three cldeft were enrolled into the troops, and the reft 
fent home again. But of thefe, David is only particularly named ; as the 
hitory related particularly to him. Now David was the fon of that Epbra- 
thite of Betblebem-Tudab, whefe nane was Jefe, and be had cight fons: and 
the man zoent among ft men for an old man in the days of Saul. And the three 
cldeft fons of Jeſſe went and followed Saul to the battle-—And David was the 
gounge, and the three eldeft followed Saul. But David went, and returned 
from Saul, to feed bis futber's beep at Betb-lebem, i. e. he was diſmiſſed by 
the captains of the hoft, as too young for fervice. And in thefe fenti- 
ments, we find, they continued, when he returned with a meflage from his 
father to the camp.—1I have only to add, that this way of anticipation is 
very frequent with this facred hiftorian.—In the xviiith chapter, ver. 11. it 
is faid, And Saul cafi the javelin; for be faid, I will fmite David even to the 
wall with it: and David avoided out of bis prefence twice. But one of 
theſe times relates to a fecond cafling of the javelin a confiderable time after 
the firft, here fpoken of, which is recorded in chap. xix. 10. So again 
the hiftorian telling us in the xth chapter, how Saul, when he was firft 
anointed by Samuel, prophefied amongft the Prophets, fays, And it came 
to pafs, when all that knew bim beforetime faw, that bebold, be propkefied 
among the prophets, then the people faid one to another, What is this that is 
come unto the fon of Kib? Is Saul alfo among the prophets?—Therefore it 
became a proverb, Is Saul alfo among the prophets? ver. 11, 12. But it is 
evident, that the original of the proverb, was his fecond prophefying 
amongſt the prophets at Naiorb, recorded chap. xix. both for the reafons 
given above, and for thefe: 1. Saul was not at this time known to the 
people; and, 2. The original of the proverb is faid to arife from this fee 
cond prophefying, ver. 24. Therefore the account of the proverb in the 
xth chapter is given by way of anticipation. 


P. 59 6. 
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P. 596. [XXXX]. A malignant and very dull buffoon, who appears 
to have had little idea of this matter, and lefs inclination to be better 
inftructed, lately publifhed a large and virulent invective againſt the per- 
fonal character of Davip ; his pretended provocation was as extraordi- 
nary; it was a pulpit parallel; of which he ironically complains, as in- 
jurious to a modern character of great name, who is complimented with 
a likenefs to the King of Ifrael. He was anfwered as he deferved.—But, 
if Divines think they can manage infidel cavils by the aid of fums and 
fyftems, inftead of ftudying to acquaint themfelves with the nature and 
genius of the Jewith difpenfation, as it lies in the Bible, unbelievers will 
have little to apprehend, how bad foever be the caufe which a low vanity 
has put them upon ſupporting. 

P. 608. [YYYY J. There were no fort of men more averfe to the ſyſtem 
here defended of Jewifh cuftoms borrowed from Egypt, than thofe Puri- 
tans. Yet when they could ferve a turn by adopting it, they made no 
fcruple of fo doing. Thus, in order to diſgrace the ſurplice, they venture 
to fay, in the Declaration of the Miniſters of London, publifhed 1566, 
That the furplice, or white linen garment, came from tbe Ecyptians into 


the Jewifh Church. 

P. 612. [ZZZ]. For, with regard to every thing's being exattly pre- 
ſcribed; from which direction it was not lawful to make the leaf. deviation, 
Spencer acknowledges this as fully as Witfius himſelf. Nihil enim cul- 
ec tum divinum ſpectans verbis obſcuris aut incerti fenfus a Mofe traditum, 
* nil cæco vel præcipiti zelo, nihil prurienti Judzorum ingenio, vel na- 
* turæ humanæ rerum novarum in facris avide, relictum fuit, Nempe 
ce lex de minimis plerifque curavit. Ipfi arce annuli, &c." De Leg. 
Rit. Heb. l. 1. c. 10. fect. 5. And it is remarkable, that he employs this 
very circumftance, with great weight as well as ingenuity, to inforce the 
oppofite conclufion ; namely, that God admitted fome rites in ufe amongft 
the Gentile nations in compliance to the people's prejudices. Ipfe ritus 
Mofaicos inftituendi modus huic fententia non parum prefidii præbet. 
Deus enim non tantum eorùm materiam, fed et locum, tempus, ipfum 
etiam corporis fitum quandoque quo præſtari debebant, aliafque minoris 
note circumftantias, accurate præſeripſit. Et poftquam Deus minimas 
quafque circumftantias rituum fingulorum tradidiffet, precepto cautum eft, 
Deut. iv. 2. ne quid e ceremoniis nempe vetitis iis adderetur; aut quic- 

Vor. II. 54 quam. 
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quam e ceremoniis nempe præceptis adimeretur. Nemo vero qui judicio 
valet, opinari poteft Deum horum rituum minutias accurate adeo præ- 
fcripfiffe, ex ullo quo ipfe eorum amore vel defiderio tangebatur. A ra- 
tione multo minus abeft, gentium et Hebræorum ritus haud paucos (fi 
materiam eorum vel fubftantiam fpectemus) proximam inter fe fimilitu- 
dinem et affinitatem habuifle, rp Eoque lege curatum fuiffe, ne eodem 
modo pcragcrentur, fed ut circumftantiis quibufdam peculiaribus et a 
Deo prafcriptis ab invicem difcernerentur. Nam Iſraẽlitæ ritus fuos 
omnes e Dei prefcripto peragentes, fe in Jehova (non dei alicujus ethnici) 
honorem facra fua preeftare teftarentur ; et ratio temporum exegit, ut cul- 
tus Deo præſtitus quandam iAérara retineret, nec ad ritus gentium nimis 
accedere, vel ab iis pluſquam par erat abire videretur. Nloſis ætate res in 
loco tam lubrico et ancipiti ſitæ funt, quod fumma tantum fapientia limites 
eos definire nórat, quos ultra citrave non potuit confiftere Dei veri cultus. 
] i5. iii. cap. 2. fc&. 1. 

P. 614. (AAAAA]. I cannot therefore agree with Mr. Whifton in the 
high value he fets upon a paſſage of Manetho— 75i; (fays he) is a very va- 
luable teftimony of Manetbo's, that tbe laws of Ofarfipb or Mofes were not in 
compliance with, but in oppofition to, the cuftoms of the Egyptians. Tranſlat. 
of Jofephus, p. 993. However, though this fairy treafure vanifh, it is 
fome comfort that we do not want it. 

P. 640. (BBBBB]. That very able interpreter of Scripture, father 
Houbigant, underítands theſe words of the Prophet as fpoken of the Jewi/h 
Law. “ Itaque in preceptis nom bons intelligendæ veniunt ejufmodi leges 
* quæ ad pcenam propoſitæ erant, non ad mercedem ; quales erant leges de 
* fuppliciis, de aquis ab uxore ſuſpectæ pudicitiæ bibendis, de leprofis ab 
** hominum ceetu arcendis, et alie quedam, quz ab irato Legiflatore pro- 
* ficifci videbantur." In loc. This learned perfon was too well verfed in 
the ftyle of Scripture, in the fubje& of the Prophefy, and in the hiftory 
of the Jews, to imagine, when God ſpeaks in the character of Legiflator, 
of giving Statutes and Judgments, that he meant the general permiffion of 
divine Providence to fuffer a people to fall into a number of fenfelefs and 
idolatrous practices. Indeed, a little to foften the character given of Sra- 
tutes not good, he ſuppoſes they were thus qualified on account of their being 
penal Laws: and fo makes what I underftand to be a reprefentation of the 


moral genius of the ritual Law in general, only the phyfical quality of 
fome 
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fome particular Rites. But the very words of the Prophefy evince that 
a Body of laws was meant; and the character of the Speaker fhews, that 
the fubje& is of moral, not of phyfical good and evil. 


P. 641. (CCCCC). Speaking of MansnAM and Spencer, he fays: In 
omnium nunc fere eruditorum manibus verſatur Nobiliffimi Viri Johannis 
Marfhami Caxox Curonicus. Opus quantivis pretii; quod uti Authori 
fuo multa lectione, accurata meditatione, plurimifque lucubrationibus 
ftetit, ita Lectori per falebrofos obicuriffime Antiquitatis receffus viam 
non paullo faciliorem expeditioremque effecit. Sed ut in humanis rebus 
nihil omni ex parte beatum effe folet, ita nec pulcherrimo huic corpori 
fuos deeffe nevos videas—Eandem fententiam magno nuper animo atque 
apparatu tuitus eft Johannes Spencerus in Diſſertatione de Urim & Thum. 
mim. Ubi ita vir doctiſſimus inftituit, &2c.—Mo lta a viris doctiſſimis con- 
gefta funt, quibus huic fux affertioni fidem faciant. Ea autem quum 
plurimum recondite contineant eruditionis, non videntur Clariſſimi Au- 
thores fua laude, uti nec ftudiofi lectores jucunditate atque utilitate, 
quz exinde percipi poteft, fraudandi eſſe. Super omnibus denique 
ixixpow meam fubjungam, eo argumentorum robore quod fufcepti negotii 
ratio patitur firmandam. Nequaquam ea mente ut doctiſſimorum virorum 
laboribus detraham ; fed ut me & Lectores meos in inveſtiganda veritate 
exerceam, fit forte detur curva corrigere & egregio inſperſos abſtergere 
corpore nævos, p. 1—4. This candour was the more extraordinary, as 
Sir J. Marfham had given but too many marks of difaffection to revealed 
Religion. And though that great and good man Dr. Spencer was entirely 
free from all reafonable fufpicion of this kind ; yet, it muft be owned, that 
too intent on a favourite argument, he was apt to exprefs himfelf fome- 
what crudely. He had a bright and vigorous imagination, which, now 
and then, got the better of his judgment ; and the integrity of his heart 
made him carelefs in giving it the reins; fometimes in a dangerous road. 
Thus, for inftance, in his fine diſcourſe concerning Prodigies, ſpeaking of a 
certain quality in the foul, which, as he fays, makes it greatly impreffive to the 
perfuafion of parallels, equalities, fimilitudes, in the frame and government of 
the world, he goes on in this ftrange manner, ** This general temper of the 
„ foul eafily inclines it to believe great and mighty changes in ſtates, 
** ufher'd with the folemnity of fome mighty and analogous changes in 
** nature, and that all terrible evils are prefac'd or attended with fome 
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** prodigious and amazing alterations in the creation — Hence, perhaps, it 
** is that we generally fii great troubles and judgments on earth de- 
** fcribed, efpecially by perfons ec/fatical, Prophets and Poets (whofe ſpeeches 
** ufually rather follow the eafy fenfe of the foul than the rigid truth of 
* things) by all the examples of horror and confufion in the frame of 
* the creation. The prophet David deícribes Gop's going out to judg- 
ce ment thus," Ee. p. 71, 72. 2d ed. Dr. Spencer feems to have been 
mifled in this philofophic folution by a greater Mafter, who, however, talks 
ftill more grofly of what he feems to have underftood as little. In mat- 
te ters of faith and religion (fays lord Verulam) we raife our imagination 
* above our reafon: which is the caufe why Religion fought ever accefs 
“to the mind by fimilitudes, types, parables, vifions, dreams.” Adv. of 
learning, b. 2d. The ferious chriftian reader connot but be offended at 
this injurious reprefentation of the holy Prophets. Such remarks as thefe 
are altogether unworthy thefe two excellent men. It is falfe in fact that 
Prophetic figures were enthufiaftic or fantaftic viſions raifed by, and then 
reprefented to, the imagination. I have fhewn that the images, which the 
Prophets employed, compofed the common phrafeology of their times ; 
and were employed by them becauſe this figurative language was well un- 
derſtood, and ſtill better relifhed by the People. (See p. 407, of this vol. 
But is it therefore fitting ‘that fuch writers fhould be treated, by every dirty 
fcribbler, as Libertines, Deiſts, and fecret propagators of Infidelity, for 
inadvertencies, which a man like the candid Witfius would only call 
nævi in pulcherrimo corpore? . 

P. 643. ([DDDDD]. Let me here obferve how this very circumftance 
in Mofes's conduct, acquits him of all fufpicion of that kind of rraup 
fo much in ufe amongft the-beft human Lawgivers of Antiquity. The 
Mofaie Difpenfation had been treated by our Freethinkers with great li- 
berties. It was therefore offered by the late learned and ingenious Dr. 
Middleton, as a means to refcue it from their contempt, and to folve 
the difficulties which attend it, without hurting the authority whereon 
it ftands, to fuppofe SOME DEGREE OF FICTION in certain cafes, in the 
Mofaic writings And this he endeavoured to make credible, from the 
practice of the ancient Lawgivers. Now I think this fuppofition neither 
true nor probable. 1. If we confider what it was that induced the ancient 


Lawgivers to employ fion, we ſhall find it arofe, in part, from their 
falíc 
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falfe pretences to a divine Miffion; and, in part, from the imaginary ne- 
ceſſity of propagating Polytheifm. As to the firft, Mofes's pretenfions to 
a divine miffion are here allowed. And it is notorious that he preached up 
the one true Gop, the Creator, in oppofition to all kinds of Polytheifm. 
No occafion therefore remained for the ufe of fiZion. And we can hardly 
think he would employ it without occafion. What we have then to thew 
is, that the only caufe why the ancient fages employed fion (befides the 
ſupport of a falfe miffion) was to hide the abfurdities of Polytheiſm. 
This indeed hath been already done for other purpofes, in feveral places 
of this Work: So that I fhall here confine myfelf to one fingle proof. 
Macrobius affures us, that the ancient fages did not admit the fabulous in 
all their difputations ; but in thofe only which related to the sour, to 
the HEAVENLY BODIES, and to the Hero-Gops. Sciendum eft tamen 
non in omnem difputationem philofophos admittere fabuloja vel licita, fed 
his uti folent cum vel de anima vel de AERIIS. ETHERIISVE POTESTAT BUS, 
vel de cereris Dis loquuntur. (in Somn. Scip. l. i. c. 2.] On the con- 
trary, when they difcourfed of the riRsT cause, then every thing was de- 
livered exactly agreeable to the truth. Ceterum cum ad suxMuM ET 
PRINCIPEM OMNIUM DEuM—tractatus fe audet attollere—niHIL FABULOSUM 
penitus attingunt. [id. ib.) The reafon of their ufing //Zion or fable, in 
treating of their falfe Gods, was to hide the abfurdities attendant on their 
Worfhip; a Worſhip thought to be neceffary. Hence, as hath been 
fhewn elfewhere, (vol. I. of the Div. Leg. b. iii. fe& 6.) they were led from 
the abfurdity and the necęſſity together, to conclude that utility, and not 
truth, was the end of Religion; and from another miftake there mentioned, 
shat utility and truth do not coincide. From thefe two principles neceffarily 
arofe a third, that it was expedient and lawjul to deceive for the Public 
good. And, on this la, was founded the practice of fiction above-mer.- 
tioned. Now the whole Religion of Mofes being eftablifhed on that very 
doctrine, in the handling of which the ancient Sages neither needed ner 
ufed f@ion ; and at the fame time directly oppofing that very fuperftition, 
for the fake of which, the fiction was employed; we conclude, with certainty, 
that Mofes employed wo DEGREE oF FICTION in the compoſition or in the 
propagation of the Jewifh Religion. But 2. That which he had no occafion 


to ufe, we think it impoſſible he fhould ufe, if his pretenfions were (as is 
i here 
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here allowed) real. We have, indeed, in order to difplay the wifdom of 
Go»'s Difpenfation, endeavoured to fhew that he employed, in the con- 
trivance of it, all thofe arts (though in an infinitely more perfect degree) 
which human Lawgivers are wont to ufe, in the legitimate exercife of 
civil Government: for that, without forcing the Will, no other method 
was fufücient to accomplifh the end deſigned. But this, we prefume, is 
as different from Action as truth is from falfhood. Thus far, we think, 
Gop, in his difpenfations to men, would chufe to do, rather than to force 
the Will. But could we fuppofe a People, favoured with a divine Reve- 
lation, fo abfurdly circumftanced as to be incapable of being worked upon 
by common means, without the ufe of fome degree fiction, we fhould 
then conclude Gop would rather chufe miraculoufly 10 over-rule the Will: 
becaufe we conceive divine Revelation with. buman fiction to be a mixture 
of things utterly incompatible ; that there can be no alliance between Gop 
and Belial; nor any union between the Spirit of Truth, and the Father of 
Lies. 

P. 644. [EEEEE]. * Suppofe (fays Dr. Stebbing) a Deiſt fhould 
ce alledge that the Iſraelites learned this doctrine in Egypt where Mofes 
** himfelf alfo might have learnt it, How would you prove the contrary?” 
Examination, p. 32, 34. 

Should a Dei? alledge this, as making any thing again my argument, 
or for his own caufe, 1 fhould fay he knew as little either of one or the 
other as Dr. Stebbing himfelf does: For my argument being addreffed to 
the Deift, fuppofes that Mofes and the Ifraelites might have learnt the 
doctrine in Egypt; and on that fuppofition, defies them to find a reafon, 
exclufive of the extraordinary Providence, why Mofes did not make fo 
ufeful and neceſſary a doctrine (in favour of which his People were much 
prejudiced) the Sanction of his Laws. Their acquaintance with the doc- 
trine in Egypt, I fuppofed : This acquaintance my argument required me to 
fuppofe : and yet this Anfwerer of my Book knew fo little of its contents 
as to afk, How I Wovor PROVE THE CONTRARY? If the learned Doctor 
had any pertinent drift in this que(tion, you can difcover it only by 
fuppofing him to go upon this ridiculous aſſumption, that what the Jews 
once learned they could never either u»learn or forget, and therefore if 
they had learned the doctrine of a future ftate in Egypt, they could not 
be fo ignorant of it as, I fay, they were. But to clear up his conceptions 

in 
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in this matter he may have recourfe, if he pleafes, to the latter divifion 
of the fifth fe&ion of the fifth Book, of the Divine Legation. 

P. 645. [FFFFF]. This was the character it bore even fo late as the 
time of Jeremiah, who tells us, that the rebellious Ifraelites, frightened at 
the power of the king of Babylon, refufed to ftay any longer in Judea, faying, 
No, but we ill go into the land of Egypt, where we fall fee no war, nor 
bear the found of the trumpet, nor bave banger of bread, and there will we 
dwell. chap. xlii. 14. 

P. 651. (GGGGG]. This famous book (as is the fortune of all which 
bring new proofs for Revelation in a new way) hath undergone many 
heavy cenfures both from Jews and Chriftians. Thofe blame him for 
attempting to affign reaſons for the Ceremonial ordinances; lhefe for ex · 
plaining Scripture on the principles of Ariftotle. But both, as ufual, ex- 
pofe their own ignorance and prevention. In this work, the excellent au- 
thor ftudied the real honour of Gop, together with the good of thofe to 
whom his difcourfe was addreffed. And becaufe its end and defign ap- 
pears to be little underftood, and depends on a curious piece ef hiftory, 
neglected by his editors and tranflators, I fhall give the Reader a fhort 
account of it. In the firft flourifhing times of the Saracene Empire, (as 
we learn from William of Paris in his book De Legibur) a great number 
of Jews, devoting themfelves to the ftudy of the Ariflotelian philofophy, 
(then cultivated by the Arabs with a kird of fcientific fanaticifm) and 
thereby contracting not only an inquifitive but a difputatious habit, iet 
themíelves to examine into the REASONS OF THE JEWISH Laws; which 
being unable to difcover, they too haftily concluded them to be ufelefs, 
abfurd, and of human invention ; and fo apoftatized, in great numbers, 
from the Religion of their fathers.—** Poftquam autem Chaldæis five Baby- 
t ]oniis & genti Arabum commixti funt, & mifcuerunt fe ftudiis eorum 
** & philofophiz ; & fecuti funt opiniones philofophorum ; nefcientes legis 
* fuz credulitates & Abrahz fidem contra diſputationes eorum & rationes 
** defendere: hinc eft quod facti funt in lege erronei, & in fide ipfius Abrahae 
** hæretici; maxime poftquam regnum Sanaczxonun diffufum eft fuper 
cc habitationem eorum. Exinde enim zternitatem mundi & alios Arifto- 
** telis errores. fecuti funt multi eorum. Hincque pauci veri Judæ i (hoc 
* eft, qui non in parte aliquá credulitatis fuz Saraceni funt, aut Ariftute- 


** licis confentientes erroribus) in terra Saracenorum inveniuntur, de his 
et i 
qui 
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*¢ qui inter philofophos commorantur. Dedit enim occafionem non levem 
** apoſtaſtæ hujufmodi ea que videtur multorum mandatorum abfurditas 
** vel inutilitas: dum enim apparet in eis abfurditas & inutilitas, nulla au- 
cc tem preceptionis aut ichibitionis earum ratio, nulla obfervantiarum uti-, 
** litas, non eft mirum fi ab eis receditur : fed tanquam onera ſupervacanea 
** projiciuntur." fol. 18. In thefe times, and under this Empire, our 
Author wrote. So that nothing could be more ufeful than to thew his 
apoftatizing brethren that the Scriptures might be defended, nay, even 
explained on the principles of AnisroTLE, and that the precepts of the 
CEREMONIAL Law were founded in the higheft reafonablenefs and conve- 
nience—— Maimonides, where, in his preface, he gives his reafons for 
writing this difcourfe, plainly hints at that apoftafy—Vertiginofos vero quod 
attinet, quorum cerebrum ef pollutum & vanis futilibufque ac falfís opinioni- 
bus repletum, quique fibi imaginantur fe magnos effe pHiLosoPHos, ac theologos, 
illos fcio fugituros a multis, contra multa etiam objectiones moturos.—Deus vero 
benedictus novit, quantopcré timuerim conferibere ea, qua explicare & config- 
nare volui in boc libro. Nam quia talia funt de quibus nullus ex gente nofira 
in bac captivitate quicquam fcripfit. badtenus, quá ratione primus ego prodire 
in bac palæſtra audeo y verum fuffultus jum duobus principiis ; primo, quod de 
iſtius modi negotio dium fit, tempus eft faciendi Domino: In RIrAM FECE- 
RUNT LEGEM TUAM, (Sr. fecundo, eo quod fapientes nofiri dicunt, Omnia 
opera tua fiant ad gloriam Dei. 

P. 653. (HHHHH). The learned author of the elegant and ufeful 
Letter from Rome has here taken to himfelf what was meant in general of 
the numerous writers on the fame ſubject; and fo has done it the honour 
of a confutation, in a poſtſeript to the laft edition of that Letter. But 
the fame friendly confiderations, which induced him to end the poftícript 
with declaring his unwillingnefs to enter further into controverfy with me, 
difpofed me not to enter into it at all. This, and neither any neglect of 
him, nor any force I apprehended in his arguments, kept me filent, How- 
ever, I owe fo much both to myfelf and the public, as to take notice 
of a mifreprefentation of my argument; and a change of the queftion in 
difpute between us: without which notice, the controverfy (as I agree to 
leave it where it is) can fcarce be fairly eſlimated. ** A paragraph 
* in Mr. Warburton's Divine Legation of Maſes obliges me (fays Dr. Mid- 


* dieton) to detain the reader a little longer, in order to obviate the 
** prejudices 
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** prejudices which the authority of fo celebrated a writer may probably 
** inject, to the cifadvantage of my argument.—1 am at a lofs to conceive 
** what could move my learned friend to país fo fevere a cenfure upon an 
** argument which has hitherto been efpoufed by all proteftants ; admitted 
** Sy many papis; and evaded rather than contradicted by any. But 
* whatever was nis motive, which, i perfuade myfelf, was no unfriendly 
* one, he will certainly pardoa me, if, purfuing the full conviction of my 
** mind, I attempt to defend an eftablifhed principle, confirmed by {trong 
** and numerous facts, againft an opinion wholly new and ftrange to me; 
* and which, if it can be ſuppoſed to have any force, overthrows the 
** whole credit and ufe of my prefent work.—He allows that the writers, 
“ who have undertaken to deduce the rites of popcry fram paganiſin, bave 
“6 foewn an exact and jurprifing likencfs between tbem in a great variety of 
t inflances. This (fays he) one would think, is allowing every thing that 
** the caufe demands: it is every thing,.1 dare fay, that thofe writers de · 
 fire*.” That it is every thing thofe writers defire, I can eafily believe, 
fince I fee, my learned friend himfelf hath confidered thefe two affertions, 
1. The religion of the prefent Romans derived frem that of their Heathen an- 
cflors , and, 2. An exatt conformity, or uniformity rather of worfbip between 
pepe ry and paganifin: He hath confidered them, I fay, as convertible propo- 
fitions : for, undertaking, as his title-page informs us, to prove the religien 
of the rreſent Romans: derived from that of their Heathen anceftors z. and having 
gone through his arguments, he concludes them in thefe words, But it is 
high time for me to conclude, being perſuade d, if I do not flatter my · 
** felf too much, that ] have ſufficiently made good WHAT 1 FIRST UNDER- 
** TOOK’ TO PROVE, an exact conformity, or uniformity. rather, of worthip 
‘between popery and paganifm.t.” But what he wadertuok to prove, we 
fce, was, The religion of tbe prefent Romans derived from their Heathen anceftors : 
That | have therefore, as my learned friend obferves, allowed every thing 
thofe writers deſire, is very likely. But then whether I have allowed every thing 
that the caufe demands, is another queftion: which I think can never be 
determined in the affirmative, till it be fhewn that.no other probable caute 
can be affigned of this exact conformity between Papiſis and Pagans, but a 
borrowing. or derivation from one to the other. And I gueis, that now 
this is never likely to be done, fince 1 myfelf have actually affigned ano- 
ther probable caufe, namely the fame fpirit of ſuperſtition operating in the 
like circumftances, 

* Pofifcript, p. 228. 4 Letter, p. 224. 
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But this juftly celebrated writer goes on This queftion according to 

“ his [the author of The Divine Legation] notion is not to be decided by 
« facts, but by a principle of a different kind, a /uperior knowledge of 
‘+ human nature . Here I am forced to complain of a want of candour, 
a want not natural to my learned friend. For, whence is it, I would afk, 
that he collects, shat, according to my noticn, this quefli:n is not to be de- 
cided by facts, but a fuperior knowledge of kuman nature? From any thing 
I have faid? Or from any thing I have omitted to fay? Surely, not 
from any thing I have faid (though he ſeems to infinuate fo much by putting 
the words a fuperior knowledge of human nature in Italic characters as they 
are called) becauſe I leave him in poffeffion of his fact, and give them all 
the validity he defires; which he himfelf obierves ; and, from thence, as 
we fee, endeavours to draw fome advantage to his hypothefis :—Nor from 
any thing I have omitted to fay; for, in this fhort paragraph where I de- 
liver my opinion, and, by reafon of its evidence, offer but one fingle argu- 
ment in its fupport, that argument arifes from a FACT, viz. that the /uper- 
* flitious cuftoms in queflion were many ages later than the converfion of the impe- 
rial city to the Cbriſtian faith : whence I conclude, that the ruling Church- 
men could have no motive in borrowing from Pagan cuftoms, either as 
thofe cuftoms were then fafhionable in themſelves, or refpectable for the 
number or quality of their followers, And what makes this the more exe 
traordinary is, that my learned friend himfelf immediately afterwards quotes 
thefe words; and then tells the reader, that my argument confifts of an nise 
TORICAL FACT, and of a confequence deduced from it. It appears therefore, 
that, according to my notion, the queflion és to be decided by fads, and 
not by a fuperior knowledge of human nature. Yet I muft confefs I then 
thought, and do fo ftill, that a /uperior knowledge of buman nature would do 
no harm, as it might enable men to judge better of faZs than we find they 
are generally accuftomed to do. But will this excufe a candid reprefenter 
for ſay ing, that the queflion, according to my notion, «vas not to be decided by 
Facts, but a fuperior knowledge of buman nature? However, to do my learned 
friend all juftice, I muft needs fay, that, as if thefe were only words of 
courfe, that is, words of controverfy, he goes on, through the body of his 
poſtſcript, to invalidate my argument from fact; and we hear no more of 


* Poſtſcript, p. 228, 
a fuperior 
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a [uperior knowledge of buman nature than in this place where it was brought 
in to be laughed at. 

As to the argument, it muft even fhift foritfelf. It has done more mif- 
chief already than I was aware of : and forced my learned friend to extend 
his charge from the modern to the ancient church of Rome. For my argu- 
ment, from the low birth of the ſuperſtitions in queftion, coming againtt 
his hypothefis, after he had once and again declared the purpofe of his 
letter to be the expofing of the Heathenifh idolatry and ſuperſtition of the 
present church of Rome; he was obliged, in fupport of that hypothefis, 
to fhew that even the early ages of the church were not free from the in- 
fection. Which hath now quite fhifted the fubje& with the fcene, and 
will make the argument of his piece from henceforth to run thus, Tée 
religion of the prefent Romans derived from their early Chriffian anceflors ; and 
theirs, from the neighbouring Pagans. To ſpeak freely, my reafoning 
(which was an argument ad bominem, and, as fuch, I thought, would have 
been reverenced) reduced the learned writer to this dilemma; either to 
allow the fact, and give up his hypothefis; or to deny the fact, and 
change his queftion. And he has chofen the latter as the lefler evil. As 
to the fact; that the Churches of the firft ages might do that on their own 
heads, which Mofes did upon authority, i.e. indulge their Pagan con- 
verts with fuch of their cuftoms as could not be eafily abufed to füper- 
ſtition, may be fafely acknowledged. My learned friend has produced a 
few inftances of fuch indulgence, which the cenfure of fome of the more 
{crupulous of thofe times hath brought to our knowledge. But the great 
farraginous body of Popifh rites and ceremonies, the ſubject of my learned 
friend's Letter from Rome, had furely a different original. They were 
brought into the Church when Paganifm was in part abhorred and in part 
forgotten; and when the fame fpirit of fordid ſuperſtition which had 
overfpread the Gentile world, had now deeply infected the Chriſtian. 
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P. 16. 4 1$. for words, r. works. 

35. L. 20. forcontrarium, r. contrariarum. 

35. J. 3. in æ. for Academios, r. Academicos. 

38. L 14. for Magaricorum, r. Megaticorum. 

43. 4 ult. for well, r. were. 

45. J. 4. m t. for Pres, r. pris. 

30. J. ult. for mulceri, t. mulcere. 

60. I. 3. for portentions, r. portentous. 

61. J. 11. for efeterical, r. exoterical. 

73. J. 6. for Alexander, r. Alexandrinus. 

193. J. 4. for Palmigrians, r. Palmyrians. 

198. J. 5. for Hereclides, r. Heraclides, 

206. J. 24. for pedantrie, r. pedanterie. 

a. *. for p. 330, r. 198. 

213. J. 6. for avant, r. ayant. 

240. J. 24. for quam Philofophi, r. quem Philofophi, 
393. JL. 2. n. tt. for Deas, r. Dens. 

419. J. ult. s, f. for"O»ua ed ana, f. inpadvroío, 
445. J. ult. for fitive, r. ſitire. 

461. l. 22. for reprefentative Ofiris, r. reprefentative of Oüsis. 
465. J. 22. for feptedim feretus, r. feptem diſeretus. 
466. J. 3. from the bottom, for alluded, r. eluded. 
497. J. 4. for improper r. improper. 

534. 9. 1 J. 2. for Mines r. Minos. d 
$85. J. 15. for No, r. Now. 

675. J. 25, fot r. Mrd. 
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